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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Vers. 1—9.—Signs of the times. The Lord 
continues his solemn warnings. Israel pic- 
tured tn the parable of the barren fig tree. 

Ver. 1.—There were present at that season 
some that told him of the Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacri- 
fices ; better rendered, now there were present 
at that particular time; namely, when the 
Master was discoursing of the threatening 
signs of the times, and urging men to repent 
and to turn and make their peace with God 
while there was yet time, for a terrible 
crisis was impending en that doomed land. 
Some of those then present, probably Jeru- 
salem Jews, specially told off to watch the 
great Teacher, struck with his grave fore- 
boding tone, when he spoke of the present 
aspect of affairs, quoted to him a recent 
bloody fray which had taken place in the 
temple wurts. “ Yes, Master,” these seemed 
tosay, “ we see there is a fierce hatred which 
is ever growing more intense between Jew 
and Roman. You know, for instance, what 
has just taken place in the city, only the 
victims in this case were Galilwans, not 
scrupulous, righteous Jews. Is it not pos- 
sible that these bloody deeds are simply 
punishments of men who are great sinners, 
as these doubtless were?” Such-like incidents 
were often now occurring under the Roman 
rule. This, likely enough, had taken place 
at some crowded Passover gathering, when 
a detachment of soldiers came down from 
the Castle of Antonia and had dealt a red- 
handed “justice” among the turbulent 
mob. Josephus relates several of the more 
formidable of such collisions between the 
Romans and the Jews. At one Passover 
he relates how three thousand Jews were 
butchered, and the temple courts were filled 
with dead corpses; at another of these feasts 
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two thousand perished in like manner (see 
*Ant.,’ xvii. 9.3; xx.5.3; and ‘ Bell. Jud.,’ 
ii. 5; v. 1). On another occasion disguised 
legionaries were sent by Pilate the governor 
with daggers among the Passover crowds 
(see ‘ Ant.,’ xviii. 31). These wild and 
terrible collisions were of frequent occurrence 
in these sad days. 

Vers. 2, 3.—And Jesus answering said 
unto them, Suppose ye that these Galileans 
were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay: 
but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. “ Yes,” answered the Master, “ these, 
you are right, are among the dread signs of 
the times I spoke of; but do not dream that 
the doom fell on those poor victims because 
they were special sinners. What happened 
to them will soon be the doom of the whole 
nation, unless a great change in the life of 
Israel takes place.” 

Ver. 4.—Or those eighteen, upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, 
think ye that they were sinners above all 
men that dwelt in Jerusalem? “ You re- 
member,” goes on the Master, “the catas- 
trophe of the fall of tle tower in Siloam; 
the poor swfferers who were crushed there 
were not specially wicked men.” The Lord 
used these occasions, we see, for something 
more than the great national lesson. Men 
are too ready, now as then, to give way to 
the unloving error of looking at individua: 
misfortune as the consequence of individual 
crime. Such human uncharitable iudg- 
ments the Lord bitterly condemns. Ewald’s 
conjecture in connection with this Siloam 
accident is ingenious. He supposes that 
the rigid Jews looked on the catastrophe 
as a retribution because the workmen who 
perished were paid by Pilate out of the 
sacred corban money (see Josephus, ‘ Bell. 
Jud.,’ ii. 9. 4). The works were no deubt 
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in connection with the aqueduct to «es 
Pool of Siloam. 

Ver. 5.—Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. The words were indeed 
prophetic to the letter. Thousands of Jews 
perished in the last terrible war by the 
swords of the Roman legionaries, like the 
Galileans of ver. 1; not a few met their 
death in the capital among the ruins of the 
burning fallen houses. We know that Jeru- 
salem in its entirety was destroyed, and the 
loss of life in the siege, and especially in its 
dread closing scenes, was simply incalculable. 
Within forty years all this happened. 

Ver. 6.—He spake also this parable; A 
certain man had a fig tree planted in his 
vineyard. And then, without any further 
prelude, Jesus spoke this parable of the 
barren fig tree, which contained, in lan- 
guage scarcely veiled at all, warnings to 
Israel as a nation—the most sombre and 
threatening he had yet given utterance to 
“ Hear, O people,” said the Master. ‘In the 
vineyard of the Lord of hosts is a fig tree, 
long planted there, but utterly unfruitful. 
It is now on its last trial; indeed, were it not 
for the intercession of the Gardener, the 
Lord of the vineyard had already pro- 
nounced its final doom.” The very inter- 
cession, though, isominous; the Vinedresser 
shows his mercifulness by deprecating im- 
mediate cutting down, but the careful speci- 
fication of conditions, and the limitation of 
the period within which experiments are to 
be made, intimate that peril is imminent. ... 
The restriction of the intercession of the 
Vinedresser for a single year’s grace indi- 
cates Christ’s own sympathy with this 
Divine rigour. . . . The Vinedresser knows 
that, though God is long-suffering, yet his 
patience as exhibited in the history of his 
dealings with men is exhaustible, and that in 
Isracl’s case it is now all but worn out. And 
he sympathizes with the Divine impatience 
with chronic and incurable sterility ” (Pro- 
fessor Bruce). A fig tree planted in his vine- 
yard; and he came and sought fruit thereon, 
andfound none. It is notan uncommon prac- 
tice to plant, fig trees at the corners of vine- 
yards, thus utilizing every available spot of 
ground. Still the Lord’s choice of a fig tree 
as the symbol of Israel, the chosen people, 
is at first sight strange. This image was no 
doubt selected to show those Pharisees and 
other Jews, proud of what they considered 
their unassailable position as the elect of 
the Eternal, that, after all, the position 
they occupied was but that of a fig tree in 
the corner of the vinevard of the world— 
planted there and wat ‘hed over so long as 
it promised to serve the Lord of the vine- 
yard’s purpose; if it ceased to do that, if it 
gave no further promise of fruit, then it 
would be ruthlessly cut down. 
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Ver. 7.—Behold, these three years I come 
seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none. 
Some expositors see in this period of three 
years an allusion to the storied past of 
Hebrew life, and in the number 3 discern 
the three marked epochs, each lasting 
several centuries, of the high priests, judges, 
andkings. This, however, is a very doubtful 
reference, owing to the impossibility of 
separating the first two periods of the rule 
of high priests and judges, as these inter- 
change and overlap each other. Another 
school of interpreters sees a reference to the 
three years of the public ministry of Jesus. 
A better reference would be God’s successive 
calls to Israel by the Law, the prophets, and 
by Christ. It is, however, safer, in this and 
in many of the Lord’s parables, not to press 
every little detail which was necessary for 
the completion of the picture. Here the 
period of three years in which the Lord of 
the vineyard came seeking fruit, represents 
by the number 8 the symbol of c 
ness—a period of full opponveny es to 
the tree to have hgcgme frujtful and pro- 
ductive. Cut it down; why cumbereth it 
the ground? better rendered, why doth t 
make the ground useless? It is an unpro- 
ductive tree, and occupies the place which 
another and a fertile tree might fill. 

Ver. 8.—And he answering said unto him, 
Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall 
dig about it, and dung it. The last year— 
the year of grace they who listened to him 
then were living in. It was the last sume 
mons to repentance, the final reminder to 
the old covenant people that to their high 
privileges as the chosen race there were 
duties attached. They prided themselves 
on the privileges, they utterly forgot the 
duties. The period represented by this last 
year included the preaching of John the 
Baptist, the public ministry of Jesus Christ, 
and the forty years of apostolic teaching 
which followed the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection. The last chance was given, but in 
the Vinedresser’s prayer to the Lord of the 
vineyard there is scarcely a ray of hope. 
The history of the world supplies the sequel 
to this parable-story. 

Vers. 10—17.—A miracle of mercy. The 
Lord’s teaching on certain strict observances 
of the sabbath day then practised by the more 
rigid Jews. 

Ver. 10.—And he was teaching in one of 
the synagogues on the sabbath. We hear 
little of our Lord’s public teaching in the 
synagogues of the towns and villages through 
which he was then passing in this his last 
long journey. In the earlier months of the 
ministry of Jesus he seems to have taught 
frequently in these houses of prayer, very 
possibly every sabbath day. It has been 
suggested, with considerable probability, 
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that owing to the persistent enmity of the 
hierarchy and dominant class at Jerusalem, 
he was excluded from some at least of the 
synagogues by what was termed the “ lesser 
excommunication.” 

Ver. 11.—And, behold, there was a woman 
which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen 
years, and was bowed together, and could in 
no wise lift up herself. The description of 
the sufferer, so accurate in its details, marks 
the medical training of the compiler here. 
The malady was evidently a curvature of 
the spine of a very grave character. Her 
presence in the synagogue that day gives us 
a hint, at least, that this poor afflicted one 
loved communion with her God. Doubtless 
the faith and trust on her side recessary 
to the cure were there. Her first a+t, after 
she was sensible of the blessed change 
wrought in her poor diseased frame, was an 
outpouring of devout thanks to God. 

Ver. 14.—And the ruler of the synagogue 
answered with indignation, because that 
Jesus had healed on the sabbath day. The 
people, as usual, were stirred to enthusiasm 
by this glorious act of power and mercy. 
Afraid, before the congregation of the syna- 
gogue, to attack the Master personally, the 
“ruler,” no doubt influenced by members 
of the Pharisee party who were present, at- 
tempted to represent the great Physician as 
a deliberate scorner of the sacred Law. The 
sabbath regulations at this time were ex- 
cessively burdensome and childishly rigorous. 
The Law, as expounded in the schools of 
the rabbis, allowed physicians to act in 
cases of emergency, but not in chronic 
diseases such as this. How deep an interest 
must such a memory of the Master’s as 
this sabbath day’s healing have had for 
that beloved physician who has given his 
name to these memoirs we call the Third 
Gospel! Often in later years, in Syrian 
Antioch, in the great cities of Italy and 
Greece, would he, as he plied his blessed 
craft among the sick on the sabbath day, be 
attacked by rigid Jews as one who profaned 
the day. To such would he relate this inci- 
dent, and draw his lessons of mercy and 
of love. 

Ver. 15.-The Lord then answered him, 
and said, Thou hypocrite, doth not each one 
of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his 
ass from the stall, and lead him away to 
watering? The older authorities here read 
“hypocrites,” and thus join the cavilling 
synagogue ruler with the whole sect of men 
who taught an elaborate ritual in place of 
a high, pure life. The Lord, in a few 
master-touches, exposes the hollowness of 
such sabbath-keeping. Every possible in- 
dulgence was to be shown in cases where 
their own interests were involved ; no mercy 
or indulgence was to be thought of, though, 


where the sick poor only were concerned. 
He vividly draws a contrast between the 
animal and the human being. The ox and 
the ass, though, were personal property ; the 
afflicted daughter of Abraham was but a 
woman, friendless and poor. 

Vers. 18—21.—The Lord, in two little pro- 
phetic parables tells the people how strangely 
and mightily his religion would spread over 
the earth. 

Ver. 18.—Then said he, Unto what is the 
kingdom of God like? and whereunto shall 
I resemble it? In the seventeenth verse 
—after the Lord’s words spoken to his ene- 
mies, who took exception at his miracle 
of healing worked for the poor woman who 
had been bent for eighteen years, because 
he had done it on the sabbath day—we read 
how “all his adversaries were ashamed; and 
all the people rejoiced for all the glorious 
things that were done by him.” This dis- 
comfiture of the hypocrites, and the honest 
joy of the simple folk over a noble and 
Divine deed of mercy, accompanied by brave, 
kind words, seem to have suggested to the 
Master the subject of the two little parables 
of the mustard seed and the leaven, in which 
parables the growth of his glorious kingdom 
was foreshadowed from very small begin- 
nings. The very small beginning he could 
discern in what then surrounded him. 

Ver. 19.—It is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and cast into his 
garden; and it grew, and waxed a great 
tree; and the fowls of the air lodged in the 
branches of it. The simile was a well- 
known one in the Jewish world. “ As small 
asa grain of mustard seed” was @ proverb 
current among the people in those days. 
In Eastern countries this little seed often 
becomes a tree, and stories are even told 
of mustard trees so tall that a man could 
climb up into their branches or ride beneath 
them on horseback. Such instances are 
possibly very rare, but it is a common sight 
to see a mustard plant, raised from one of 
these minute grains, grown to the height 
of a fruit tree, putting forth branches on 
which birds build their nests. It was with 
sorrowful irony that the great Teacher 
compared the kingdom of God in those deys 
to this small grain. The kingdom of God 
on earth then was composed of Jesus and 
his few wavering followers. To the eye of 
sense it seemed impossible that this little 
movement could ever stir the world, could 
ever become a society of mighty dimensions. 
“See,” said the Master, taking up a little 
mustard seed; “does this seem as though 
it would ever become a tree with spreading 
branches on which the birds might rest? 
The kingdom of God is like this seed.” 

Ver. 21.—It is like leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, till 
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the whole was leavened. The first of these 
two littl parables of the kingdom, “the 
mustard seed,” portrayed its strangely rapid 
growth. ‘The second, “the leaven,” treats 
of the mighty inward transformation which 
the kingdom of God will effect in the hearts 
of men and women. Chemically speaking, 
leaven is a lump of sour dough in which 
putrefaction has begun, and, on being intro- 
duced into a far greater mass of fresh dough, 
produces by contagion a similar condition 
into the greater bulk with which it comes 
in contact. The result of the contact, how- 
ever, is that the mass of dough, acted upon 
by the little lump of leaven, becomes a 
wholesome, agreeable food for men. It was 
a singularly striking and powerful simile, 
this little commonplace comparison, and 
exactly imaged the future progress of “the 
kingdom.” Quietly, silently, the doctrine 
of the Master made its way into the hearts 
and homes of men. “He shall not strive, 
nor cry; neither shall any man hear his 
voice in the streets” (Matt. xii. 19). None 
on earth would have dared hint at the 
future suceess of the doctrine of the Master 
during the Master’s life, and his death 
seemed as though it would effectually crush 
out the last feeble spark of life. The ap- 
parent result of his work was the devotion 
of a few simple hearts, mostly of fishermen, 
artisans, and the like, and yet, though men 
suspected it not, the secret and powerful 
influence was already at work among men. 
The story of the years succeeding the cross 
and the Resurrection, on a broader stage and 
with more actors, was a story of similar 
silent, quiet working. In a century and 
a half after the strange leaven-parable had 
been spoken, the whale civilized world knew 
something of the Master’s history and 
doctrine. His disciples then were Sauce 
by te1 ousands. No city, scarcely a 
village, but contained some into whose 
hearts the teaching had sunk, whose lives 
the teaching had changed. In _ three 
measures of meal. Perhaps referring here 
to the well-known division of man into 
body, soul, and spirit. More likely, how- 
a the number 3 is used as the sym- 

ol of completeness, signifying that the 
Divine a then infiteheing the 
whole mass of mankind. Till the whole was 
leavened. It would seem as though the 
Master looked on to a definite time when 
all nations should come and worship him, 
and acknowledge his glorious sovereignty. 
If this be the case, then a very lony period 
still remains to be lived throueh by the world; 
many kitigdvuims must rise and fall, new 


civilizations spring up, before that day of | 


joy and gladness dawns upon the globe— 
that is, reasuning ou the analogy of the past. 
be this, however, as it may, tle drift of both 


these parables of the kingdom distinctly 
points to a slow yet a progressive develop- 
ment of true religion. Very different, indeed, 
was the Jewish conception of Messiah’s 
kingdom. They expected a rapid and 
brilliant metamorphosis of the then un- 
happy state of things. They never dreamed 
of the slow and quiet movement Messiah’s 
coming was to inaugurate. One thing is 
perfectly clear—the Speaker of these two 
parable-stories never contemplated a speedy 
return to earth. With strange exactness 
the last eighteen hundred and fifty years 
have been fulfilling the conditions of the 
two similes, and as yet, as far as man can 
see, they are not nearly complete. 

Ver. 22.—And he went through the cities 
and villages, teaching, and journeying 
toward Jerusalem. This note of the evan- 
gelist simply calls attention that the last 
solemn progress in the direction of the 
capital was still going on. The question 
has been discussed at length above. St. 
Luke, by these little notes of time and place, 
wishes to direct attention to the fact that 
all this part of the Gospel relates to one 
great division of the public ministry—to 
that which immediately preceded the last 
Passover. 

Vers. 23—30.—Jesus replies to the question 
of “ Are there few that be saved ?” 

Ver. 23.—Then said one unto him, Lord, 
are there few that be saved? The imme- 
diate circumstance which valled out this 
question is not recorded, but the general 
tone of the Master’s later teaching, especially 
on the subject of his kingdom of the future, 
had disturbed the vision of many in Israel, 
who loved to dwell on the exclusion of all 
save the chosen race from the glories of the 
world to come. The words of the Second 
Book of Esdras, written perhaps forty or 
fifty years after this time, well reflect this 
selfish spirit of harsh exclusiveness, pecu- 
liarly a characteristic of the Jew in the 
days of our Lord. “The Most High hath 
made this world for many, but the world 
to come for few” (2 Esdr. viii. 1). “There 
be many more of them which perish, than 
of them which shall be saved: like as a 
wave is greater than a drop” (2 Esdr. ix. 
15, 16). Other passages breathing a similar 
spirit might be quoted. What relics we 
possess of Jewish literature of this period 
all rcflect the same stern, jealous, exclusive 
spirit. The questioner here either hoped to 
get from the populur Master some statement 
which miglit be construed itto an approval 
cf this national spirit of hatred of everything 
that was not Jewish, or, if Jesus chose to 
combat these selfish hopes, tle Muster'’s 
words might then be quoted to the people 
as unpatriotic, 

Ver. 24.—Strive to enter in at the strait 
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gate: for many, I say unto you, will seek 
to enter in, and shall not be able. The 
Master, as was frequently his custom, gave 
no direct answer to his questioner, but his 
teaching which immediately follows con- 
tained the answer to the query. The older 
authorities, in place of “at the strait gate, 
read “Through the nagyow door.” The 
meaning of the image, however, is the same, 
whichever reading be adopted. The image 
was not a newone. It had been used before 
by the Lord, perhaps more than once (see 
Matt. vii. 13, 14), and not improbably had 
been suggested by some town or fortress 
hard by the spot where he was teaching— 
a fort on a jill with a narrowxoad winding 
up to a narrow door. In the rabbinical 
schools he frequented in his youth, he 
might, too, have heard some adaptation of 
the beautiful allezory known as the ‘ Tablet’ 
of Cebes, the disciple of Socrates: ‘ Dost 
thou not perceive a narrow door, and a path- 
way before the door, in no way crowded, but 
few, very few, goin thereat?” The teaching 
of the Master here is, that the door of sal- 
vation is a narrow one, and, to pass through 
it, the man must strive in real earnest. 
“See,” he seems to say; “if only few are 
saved, it will not be because the Jews are 
few and the Gentile nations many, but 
because, of the Jews and Gentiles, only 
a few really strive. Something different 
from race or national privileges will be the 
test at that narrow door which leads to life. 
“Many will seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able.” The reason for the exclusion of 
these many is to be sought in themselves. 
They wished to enter in, but confined them- 
selves to wishes. They made no strong, 
vigorous efforts. Theirs was no life of stern 
self-surrender, of painful self-sacrifice. To 
wish to pass through that narrow door is 
not enough. 

Ver. 25.—When once the master of the 
house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, 
and ye begin to stand without, and to knock 
at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto 
us; and he shall answer and say unto you, 
I know you not whence ye are. The great 
Teacher here slightly changes the imagery. 
The narrow door no longer is the centre of 
the picture ; one, called the “master of the 
house,” becomes the principal figure. The 
door now shut may still be, most probably 
is, the narrow fort or hill-city entrance, and 
the one called the master is the governor 
of the Place of Arms, into which the door 
or gate led. It is now too late even for the 
earnest striver to enter in. Sunset probably 
—the shades of night, had the Divine 
Painter furnished the imagery—would have 
been the signal for the final closing of the 
door of the fortress. Death is the period 
when the door of salvation is shut to the 


children of men. It has been asked—To 
what time does the Master refer in the 
words “ when once”? It cannot be the epoch 
of the ruin of Jerusalem and the breaking 
up of the Jewish nationality, for then there 
was nothing in the attitude of the doomed 
people to answer to the standing without, 
to the knocking at the door, and to the 
imploring cries, “ Lord, Lord, open unto 
us,” portrayed here. It cannot be the second 
coming of the Lord; surely then his people 
will not call on him in vain. It refers, 
without doubt, to the day of judgment, when 
the dread award will be pronounced upon 
the unbelieving, the selfish, and the evil- 
liver. 

Vers. 26, 27.—Then shall ye begin to say, 
We have eaten and drunk in thy presence, 
and thou hast taught in our streets. But he 
shall say, I tell you, I know you not whence 
ye are; depart from me, all ye workers of 
iniquity. A very stern declaration on the 
part of Jesus that in the day of judgment 
no special favour would be granted to the 
souls of the chosen people. It was part of 
the reply to the question respecting the 
“fewness of the saved.” The inquirer 
wished to know the opinion of the great 
Teacher on the exclusive right of Israel to 
salvation in the world to come, and this 
statement, describing salvation as something 
independent of all questions as to race, was 
the Master’s reply. 

Ver. 28.—There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the kingdom of God, and you 
yourselves thrust out. No less than six 
times is this terrible formula, which ex- 
presses the intensest form of anguish, found 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel. St. Luke only 
gives us the account of one occasion on 
which they were spoken. They indicate, 
as far as merely earthly words and symbols 
can, the utter misery of those unhappy ones 
who find themselves shut out from the 
kingdom in the world to come. “ Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob.” In his revision of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, Marcion, the famous 
Gnostic heretic, in place of these names, 
which he strikes out, inserts “ all the just.” 
He did this with a view to lower the value 
of the Old Testament records. 

Ver. 29.—And they shall come from the 
east, and from the west, and from the north, 
and from the south, and shall sit down in 
the kingdom of God. Instead of “shall sit 
down,” a clearer and more accurate render- 
ing would be, shall recline as at a banquet. 
This image of the Leaven-life as a banquet, 
at which the great Hebrew patriarchs were 
present, was u well-known one in popular 
Hebrew teaching. There is an unmis- 
takable reference to Isa. xlv. 6 and xlix. 12 
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in this announcement of comers to the great 
banquet of heaven from all tiie four quarters 
of the globe. This completes the answer 
to the question. It forbids any limitation 
to the numbers of the saved. It distinctly 
includes in those blessed ranks men from 
all parts of the far isles of the Gentiles. 
Ver. 30.—And, behold, there are last 
which shall be first, and there are first which 
shall be last. This expression, which 
apparently was more than once used by the 
Lord, in this place clearly has an historical 
reference, and sadly predicts the rejection of 
Israel, not only in this present world. 


“There above (on earth) 
How many hold themselves for mighty 
kings, 
Who here like swine shall wallow in the 
mire, 
Leaving behind them horrible dispraise!” 
(Dante, ‘ Inferno.’) 


Vers. 31—35.—The message of Jesus to 
Herod Antipas, and the lament over the loved 
city of Jerusalem, the destined place of his 
own death. 

Ver. 31.—The same day there came 
certain of the Pharisees, saying unto him, 
Get thee out, and depart hence: for Herod 
will kill thee. Very many of the older 
authorities read here, instead of “the same 
day,” “in that very hour.” This incident 
connected with Herod Antipas, which is only 
related by St. Luke, not improbably was 
communicated to Luke and Paul by Manaen, 
who was intimately connected with that 
prince, and who was a prominent member of 
the primitive Church of Antioch in those 
days when Paul was beginning his work for 
the cause (see Acts xiii. 1). This curious 
message probably emanated from Herod 
and Herodias. The tetrarch was disturbed 
and uneasy at the Lord’s continued pre- 
sence in his dominions, and the crowds who 
thronged to hear the great Teacher oc- 
casioned the jealous and timorous prince 
grave disquietude. Herod shrank from 
laying hands on him, though, for the memory 
of the murdered friend of Jesus was a 
terrible one, we know, to the superstitious 
tetrarch, and he dreaded being forced into 
a repetition of the judicial murder of John 
the Baptist. It is likely enough that the 
enemies of the Lord were now anxious for 
him to go to Jerusalem and its neighbour- 
hood, where he would be in the power of 
the Sadducean hierarchy, and away from the 
protection of the Galilean multitudes, with 
whom his influence was still very great. 
The Pharisees, who as a party hated the 
Master, willingly entered into the design, 
and under tle mask of a pretended friend- 
ship warned him of Herod’s intentions. 

Ver, 32.—And he said unio them, Go ye, 


$C T 


and tell that fox; literally, that she-foz. 
The Lord saw through the shallow device, 
and, in reply to his talse friends, bade them 
go to that intriguing and false court with a 
message which he would give them. The 
epithet “she-fox” is perhaps the bitterest 
and most contemptuous name ever given by 
the pitiful Muster to any of the sons of men. 
It is possible it might have been intended 
for Herodias, the influence of that wicked 
princess being at that time all-powerful at 
court. Behold, I cast out devils, and I do 
cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third 
day I shall be perfected. “Tell Herod or 

dias that I have a work still to work 
here; a few more eyil spirits to cast out, a 
few more sick folk opti Iam going on 
as I un; no message, friendly or 
unfriendly, will turn me from my purpose. 
I have no fears of his royal power, but I shall 
not trouble him long; just to-day and to- 
morrow—this was merely (as in Hos. vi. 2) a 
proverbial expression for a short time—and 
on the third day 1 complete my work.” This 
completion some have understood by the 
crowning miracle on dead Lazarus at 
Bethany, but it is far better to understand 
it as referring to the Passion, as including 
the last sufferings, the cross, and the re- 
surrection. ‘The reAcodua here was supple- 
mented by the utterance with which the 
blessed life came to its close on the cross— 
TereAéota! Tedclwors became a recognized 
term for martyrdom. 

Ver. 33.—Nevertheless I must walk to- 
day, and to-morrow, and the day following: 
for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem. He reflects, “ Yes, I must go 
on with my journey for the little space yet 
left to me;” and then turning to the false 
Pharisee friends, with the saddest irony bids 
them not be afraid. Priest and Sanhedrin, 
the unholy alliance against him of Sadducee 
and Pharisee, would not be balked of the 
Victim whose blood they were all thirsting 
after. Their loved city had ever had one 
melancholy prerogative. It had ever been 
the place of death for the prophets of the 
Lord. That sad privilege would not be 
taken from it in his case. 

Ver. 34.—0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee! This exquisite and 
moving apostrophe was uttered in similar 
language in the Passion-weck, just as Jesus 
was leaving the temple for the last time. 
It was spoken here with rare appropriate. 
ness in the first instance after tie promise 
of sad irony that the holy city should not be 
deprived of the spectacle of the Teacher- 
Prophet’s death. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” 
It was a farewell to the holy city. It was 
the sorrowful summing-up of the tenderest 
love of centurivs. Never had earthly city 
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been loved like this. There the anointed of 
the Eternal were to fix their home. There 
the stately shrine for the service of the 
invisible King of Israel was to keep watch 
and ward over the favoured capital of the 
chosen race. There the visible presence of 
the Lord God Almighty, the Glozy and the 
Pride of the people, was ever and anon to 
rest. And in this solemn last farewell, the 
Master locked back through the vista of the 
past ages of Jerusalem’s history. It wasa 
dark and gloomy contemplation. It had been 
all along the wicked chief city of a wicked 
peopie, of a people who had thrown away 
the fairest chances ever offered to men—the 
city of a people whose annals were memor- 
able for deeds of blood, for the most striking 
ingratitude, for incapacity, for folly shading 
into crime. Not once nor twice in that 
dark story of Israel chosen messengers of 
the invisible King had visited the city he 
loved so well. These were invested with 
the high credentials which belong to envoys 
from the King of kings, with a voice sweeter 
and more persuasive, with a power grander 
and more far-reaching than were the common 
heritage of men; and these envoys, his 
prophets, they had maltreated, persecuted, 
murdered. How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings! 
God’s great love to Israel had been imaged 
in the far back days of the people, when 
Moses judged them, under a similar meta- 
phor. Then it was the eagle fluttering over 


her young and bearing them on her wings; 
now it is slightly altered to one if possible 
more tender and loving, certainly more 
homely. How often in bygone days would 
the almighty wings, indeed, had Israel only 
wished it, have been spread out over them 
a sure shelter! Now the time of grace was 
over, and the almighty wings were folded. 
And ye would not! Sad privilege, specially 
mentioned here by the Divine Teacher, this 
freedom of man’s will to resist the grace of 
God. “Ye would not,” says the Master, 
thus joining the generation who heard his 
voice to the stiffnecked Israel of the days 
of the wicked kings. 

Ver. 35.—Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate. The older authorities omit 
“ desolate.” The sentence will then read, 
“your house is left unto you.” Their house 
from henceforth, not hzs. Ye shall not see 
me, until the time come when ye shall say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the Name of 
the Lord. “Ye shall not see me.” Van 
Oosterzee comments here: “Their senses 
are still blinded. The veil of the Talmud 
that hangs over their eyes is twice as heavy 
as the veil of Moses.” The promise which 
concludes this saying of the Master can only 
refer to the far future, to the day of the 
penitence of Israel. It harmonizes with the 
voice of the older prophets, and tells us that 
the day will surely come when the people 
shall look on him whom they pierced, and 
shall mourn. But that mourning will be 
turned speedily into joy. 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers. 1—9.— The barren fig tree. 


“ At that season,” or “at that particular time ”— 


whilst the pleading, warning words which follow from the forty-ninth verse of the 
previous chapter are ringing in the ears of those around the Lord—some bystanders 


tell him of judgments which had actuall 


Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. 
event referred to. 


no means uncommon, and we know that Pil 


y been fulfilled, of Galilaaus whose blood 
We have no information as to the particular 
Riots, small insurrections, revolts from Roman authority, were by 


ate was cruel in his repression of them. 


Probably these Galilzans had been rioting, and the procurator had profaned the holy 


things of the sanctuary by casting their blood over the offering made by fire. 


And 


the thought simmering in the minds of the superstitious speakers was, “ These wre!ched 


people had not given the diligence which had been spoken of. 
They were great offenders, 
e Jews that signal calamity to individuals 
This was the in'erence of Job’s companions 


and impenitent. 


ment.” It was a prevalent belief among th 
was the token of signal Divine displeasure. 


They died unreconciled 
therefore they endured great punish- 


when they saw him in the day of his sore grief. This was the inference of the men near 


~ Christ as to the victims of the dark catastrophe. 


And he who knows what is in man 


at once finds the place of their thought, rebukes their hasty reas: ming, and summons 
them, iustead of refecting on others, to try their own ways and remember, “ bxevpt 


ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
to the conscience. 


The parable which follows ent 


It isa short but wonderfully expressive parable. 


orces this appeal 
“ Everything is 


involved in it,” says Stier, “ which a mission of repentance to a people demands.” 
L Observe, the truth on which Jess insists is THE NEED OF PERSONAL REPENTANCE 
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ON THE PART OF ALL. In contrast with his audience, this was the application of the 
calamities related which he made. These were to him the prophecy of the doom 
awaiting every one who continued in his sins. Archbishop Trench emphasizes the 
“Jikewise.” “Ye shall all dékewise perish, ¢.e. in a manner similar to that in which 
both the Galileans and the eighteen on whom the tower in Siloam fell perished. So, 
in the destruction of Jerusalem years afterwards, multitudes of the inhabitants were 
crushed beneath the ruins of their temple and their city, and, during the last siege and 
assault, numbers were pierced through by the Roman darts, or, more miserably yet, 
by those of their own frantic factions in the courts of the temple, in the very act of 
preparing their sacrifices. So that, literally, their blood, like that of the Galileans, was 
mingled with their sacrifices, one blood with another.” All befallings of judgment 
which men witness should be, not occasions of criticism or of harsh stricture on others, 
but voices bidding to humility and self-examination, The sin which I can trace in 
my neighbour should chiefly remind me of the sin which has dominion over myself. 
If I have been kept from his transgression, let me thank the grace which has kept me, 
recall how great perhaps was the difference between his circumstances and mine, and 
ask whether, in some other form, I may not have been a transgressor as great as he. 
Reflections such as these will save from all Pharisaic exaltation, will send us to our 
knees for the erring brother, ay, and send us to our knees for ourselves—the word of 
the Lord sounding within, “‘Thinkest thou that he is a sinner above thee, because he 
suffers such things? I tell thee, Nay: except thou repent, thou shalt likewise perish.” 

II. Now see in the parable BoTH THE GOODNESS AND THE SEVERITY WHICH LEAD 
TO REPENTANCE. ‘The details—who owns the vineyard? what the vineyard repre- 
sents? who is the Dresser or the Gardener? for what the three years and the one 
year of grace stand ?—need not here be discussed. The parable is a picture of Almighty 
God in his dealings with his Church, Jewish or Gentile, in the desire of his love, in 
the responsiveness of his heart to the intercession of the Mediator whom he has 
appointed, in the deferring of his judgment so that a fuller opportunity may be given 
to men to confess his presence and seek him with their whole heart, and flee from the 
wrath tocome. Notice three of the salient features. 1 The fruit which is sought— 
sought year by year with increasing disappointment: .ruit, the legitimate product of 
the tree, growing out of its life, marking its use and ‘value. We hear the astonished 
“‘ What more could I do to my vineyard that I have not done?” And nothing—“ nothing 
but leaves.” Herein we recognize the longing of the love of God. He gives to men 
that men may give of his, one to another. As his own goodness is “a flowing life- 
fountain,” so is the goodness which is the expression of the new heart and the right 
spirit. The fruitless tree keeps a certain energy to itself. There is a power in it which 
remains undeveloped, It draws the moisture away from the surrounding soil, it 
receives the rain and sunshine of heaven; it is all an in-come, there is no owt-come, 
Is it not the type of the kind of person who is a stranger and foreigner to the life of 
the Eternal—a person who is fed, but does not feed; who claims to be ministered to, but 
does not seek the bliss of ministering; whose character has no distinct influence for good ; 
who is not what, in his place and according to his opportunity, the Lord of the vineyard 
expects him to be? God comes to men for his harvest. i he receiving it from us? 
“Herein,” says Christ, “is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” Remember, 
“much fruit”—the well-matured, well-ripened godliness of the one in whose heart are 
God’s ways. Rcsemblances cannot impose on him whose eyes are as a flame of fire. 
Why did he curse the tree which he beheld on his way to Bethany? Not because it 
was barren, but because it was false. In the fig tree the fruit should appear before the 
leaves. He saw leaves where there had been no fruit. Profession is nothing, A 
routine of religious offices is nothing, Appearance before God is nothing, All this 
may be only an extra assumed for an occasion, and then taken off. ‘lhe tree which 
produces Is the tree that is sound at the core. ‘Ihe conscience right produces the life 
right. Repentance, the way of makin the tree good; holiness, the life of repentance 
—for this Gud comes to each of us, seeking, expecting, 2. Wahut us 'o the intercession ? 
There appears on the scene the one who has been charged with the care of the vineyard, 
The first reference, no doubt, is to the Lord Jesus Christ himself, into whose hand the 
Father has given all things, and in whow is s ‘bstautiaied the craving of the old patri- 
arch for the Interpreter—“ the vue among a thuusand to whom the Eiernal is gracious, 
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and saith, Deliver from going down into the pit: I have found a ransom.” It is he 
who ever liveth, the God-Man, to make intercession. “ Yet not,” as has been remarked, 
“as though the Father and the Son had different minds concerning sinners, not as 
though the counsels of the Father were wrath, and of the Son mercy: for righteousness 
and love are not qualities in him who ts Righteonsness and who is Love; they cannot, 
therefore, be set the one against the other, since they are his essential Being.” Yes, 
“if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Riyhteous,.” 
But there is a secondary reference not to be overlooked. Before Jesus left the world 
to go to the Father, he promised to send the Holy Ghost as another Advocate; not 
another in the sense that he would be a different Person, but in the sense that he would 
be his other self—a Divine presence inhabiting the Church which is his body, and 
revealing and glorifying him. All faithful souls, anointed with the sevenfold gifts of 
this Paraclete, are joiued with him in intercession for the unfaithful and unfruitful. 
The prayer of the Church is the voice of the Huly Ghost—Christ’s voice echoing from 
human hearts. And the whole Bible is charged with the thought that, for the sake of 
the elect, because of their life and work and cry to heaven, judgments impending 
over the earth are stayed. Intercession is not a merely beautiful and becoming 
function; it is the power which binds “the whole round earth by golden chains about 
the feet of God.” ‘Cut it down; why mischieveth it the ground? .. . Lord, let it 
alone this vear also.” 3. Finally, God’s times and spaces—what are they? “'These 
three years [come.” The three years have been supposed to signify the epoch of the 
natural law, the epoch of the written Law, and, finally, the epoch of grace; Moses, the 
prophets, the acceptable year of the Lord’s comiug; the three years of Christ’s ministry ; 
childhood, manhood, old age. Whatever may be the value we attach to these expla- 
nations, the fact denoted is the long-suffering of God. Notice the two aspects of the 
waiting: to judge, but be gracious, and to judge and condemn, ‘The latter is the 
“strange work.” In grace, God comes silently ; for condemnation, he comes, first crying 
aloud by his threatenings, “ 1 am coming quickly,” that the opportunity for the Inter- 
cessor may be given. First, the axe is laid at the root of the tree; there it lies, ready, 
yet the blow is deferred. ‘Cut it down;” yet a little longer—“ this year also.” 


Vers. 22—30.—The question and the answer. “He went through the cities and 
villages.” ‘The circuits into which the ministry of Jesus was divided are most interest- 
ing. “He went about doing good.” One feature is suggesied by the evangelist’s 
sentence. The village is not overlooked. If the desire had been merely to gain 
influence, he would have limited the teaching to the city. ‘ Win the great centres of 
the populations; thus you will establish your reputation; thence the light will radiate 
to the obscurer places ;”—this would have described the method of the action. Christ 
had another method. The small hamlet, no less than the crowded town, was the scene 
of his labour. It was the passion for souls which inspired him. The human soul, 
under all outward conditions, was one and the same to him. “The Son of man came 
to seek and to save that which was lost.” Note the direction of the face. He is 
“journeying towards Jerusalem.” The shadows of Gethsemane and Golgotha are 
lengthening. Ever before him, and now pressing on his heart, is the thought of the 
decease that he should accomplish. It is the occasion at once of the Saviour’s sorrow 
and the Saviour’s joy. The teaching would have been little without the forecast of the 
sacrifice; apart from the sacrifice, it loses its power. Jerusalem and its cross is the 
reference ever present to the Christian minister, whether in city or in village. In one 
of the places visited, the Lord is accosted by a person of whom the only notice is, 
“Then said one unto him.” But the incident is instructive. It reminds us of (1) a 
kind of question that ts to be discountenanced ; and (2) a kind of practical exhortation 
that is tu be enforced. 

I. A KIND OF QUESTION THAT 18 TO BE DISCOUNTENANCED. There is no reason to 
doubt the good faith of the interrogator. He is reverent in his inquiry, “ Lord.” 
There is nothing captious in his tone. He is the type of many earnest winds, puzzled 
over the problems of buman life and destiny—miuds that feel the pressure of the things 
which circumscribe the opportunity of multitudes, the bars which scem to interpose 
between men’s souls and salvation, the limitations arising from imperfect knowledge 
and untoward conditiun; and, looking far aud near over the ever-pouring throng, ask, 
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“Lord, what will this man and that man do? What is the extent to which the purpose 
to save will be realized?” He answers by not answering. The absence of a direct reply 
is itself a reply. It intimates that speculations and inquiries in the line of the word 
addressed to him are not to be encouraged. ‘lhere was the wisdom which he empha- 
sizes in the response once given by a child of quietness to the question, “ What are the 
decrees of God?” “He knows that best himself,” was the response. There are secrets 
which belong to the Lord our God, and these we must be content to leave with him, 
‘The things revealed belong to us; and these are expressed in the assurances that God 
loved the world, that whosoever believeth in the only begotten Son shall not perish, 
that him who comes to Christ he will in no wise cast out. They forget Christ’s 
silence on the occasion before us who dogmatize either Calvinistically or Arminianisti- 
cally. What can poor human nature do, in view of all that relates to the ultimate 
state of men, but simply trust him who is absolute Righteousness and Infinite Love? 
We may “ faintly trust” larger hopes; we can, not faintly, but fully, trust him who 
will do what is best for all, who “ hateth nothing that he hath made.” 


@ Wait till he shall himself disclose 
Things now beyond thy reach, 
And be not thou meanwhile of those 
Who the Lord’s secrets teach. 


«“ Who teach thee more than he has taught, 
Tell more than he revealed, 
Preach tidings which he never brought, 
And read what he left sealed.” 


II. A KIND oF PRACTICAL EXHORTATION THAT IS TO BE ENFORCED. Withdrawing 
the mind of the inquirer from vague speculations, the matter which the Lord places 
next before him is this, “ Agonize to enter in at the strait gate.” How urgent, how 
solemn is the entreaty! ‘The strait gate! Is it not a wide and ever-open one? Yes, 
in one sense it is. None who come with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, will 
be, can be, excluded. ‘here is room for the east, and for the west, and for the north, 
and for the south; all nations, kindreds, peoples, and tongues, Christ’s aim is, a 
universal religion. He throws his arms wide to all who labour and are heavy laden. 
But, in another sense, it is a strait gate. It is too narrow to admit any one in his sins. 
It is too narrow to admit the Phaxisee in his Pharisaism, or the adducee in his 
Sadduceeism, or the Heredian_in_his_Herodianism ; too narrow to admit any one in 
his “ism,” in his self-righteousness, in anything on which he rests with satisfaction as 
a ground of distinction or superiority. All who enter, enter as sinners looking for the 
mercy of God, and desiring to be cleansed from all unrighteousness, 


“Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 


The entrance into the strait gate is the first of all interests, is the most pressing of all 
concerns. Instead of scattering energy over secondary issues, energy is to be concen- 
trated on this. Put your whole strength into the accomplishment of the one end. 
Christ insists, “Strive [or, ‘agonize’] to enter.” “Faith is a very simple thing.” Yet 
there is a discipline which is not a very simple thing. Evangelical, especially the 
phase which is called evangelistic, preaching too often overlooks the discipline. It is 
frequently an exclusive repetition of the cry, ‘‘ Believe, and you receive; believe, and 
you shall live.” It forgets that the beginning of the gospel of Christ was “ Repent 2 
It has not a distinct enough place for repentance. It is so occupied with the endeavour 
to make the way easy, that it fails to urge, with the intensity of Jesus’ preaching, the 
cecessity of a thorough self-repression, of a real taking of the cross, of the fighting of 
the good fight of faith. Let none overlook the agonistic side of the Christian lite. Let 
the preacher echo and illustrate the sharp, stern, “ Agunize to enter in”—not, indeed 
a joyless and weary, but always, to flesh and blood, a real agony. There are three 
enforcements of the exhortation. 1. Many are unable to enter: unable when the desire 
becomes active. The door was opeu when the desire was torpid, when the heart was 
listless. They might have head the bescechings of grace, but there was only a feeble 
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response. Perhaps they intended, at some time, to enter; like Augustine, whe 
prayed for his conversion, and added, “ But not yet.” Anyhow, the hour is coming 
when the impotence of unfulfilled intentions will be made manifest. Jesus’ language 
passes (ver. 25) into the familiar form of parable. He imagines the Master of the 
house allowing the door to stand open—the invitation to ali free and full. But at 
length he rises and shuts the door, and then those who had thought that any time 
would do, that there was no call to make haste, rush forward, clamouring for the 
entrance of which they had thought little—their clamour to be met only with the 
retort, “I know you not whence ye are.” “My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them.” These had not heard his voice. It is not the attraction of his voice to which 
they confess; it is only the sense of their danger. And the word goes forth for judgment : 
‘| know you not; you are not mine.” ‘The parable is not to be unduly strained; but 
the point which it tends to illustrate is the necessity of instant, as well as earnest, 
agonizing. There is a “too late, too late!” From its unutterable darkness may the 
good Lord deliver us! 2. Enjoyment of privilege will not avail asa plea. (Vers. 26, 
27.) To have had the teaching of the Lord in street and house, to have lived in the 
marvellous light of his gospel, to have realized his fellowship and the influences of his 
grace,—this is much. But the vital matter is, what is the use which has been made 
of privilege, of opportunity, of instruction, of means of grace? That the Lord displayed 
his tokens in our midst may only add to our condemnation. Negligence, hardness of 
heart, the contempt of his Word and commandments, which is evidenced in the refusal 
to yield ourselves wholly to him who speaks from heaven, is iniquity; and most solemn 
is the protestation, “ Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity.” 3. Grace unavailed 
of is blessing lost. (Vers. 28—30.) The Jew assured himself that in the kingdom of 
God, when declared, he would share the everlasting banquet with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, and that part of the zest of this feast would be the consciousness that the hated 
Gentiles were excluded. The Lord warns his audience that the picture might be, would 
be, reversed. The grace which they would not use would be transferred to others, 
coming from the east, and the west, and the north, and the south. And he concludes 
with the sentence, which at other times also he utters, “There are last which shall 
be first, and there are first which shall be last.” Verily it may here be added, “‘ He 
that hath an ear, let him hear.” 


Vers. 31—35.— The composure and the emotion of Jesus. I. THE CoMPOSURE IN THR 
FACE OF A MESSAGE WHICH MIGHT HAVE AGITATED. The message may have been 
@ concoction of the Pharisees, who, wishing to have him removed from the district, used 
the name of Herod to alarm him; or it may have been inspired by Herod himself, who, 
although desiring to see Jesus, was jealous of his popularity, and was fearful lest in 
some way an uproar might be excited among the people. ‘lhe latter seems the more 
likely supposition. The circumstance that Jesus sends his reply to the king, and that 
in so doing he singles him out as crafty and subtle, trying to do by intrigue what he 
could not do openly—‘ that fox”—gives weight to the view that, in saying what is 
recorded, certain of the Pharisees obeyed the command of the huraan tyrant. Be that 
as it may, the message was calculated to disturb tie mind with secret terrors. For, of 
all the persons who pass before us in the life of our Lord, none was more capable of 
doing “the hellish thing ” by mean ways than this petty ruler of Perea. His character 
has been thus described: “ He was false to his religion, false ne his cata ra HY his 
friends, false.to his brethren, false to his wife—the tneanest thing the wor ad ever 
see.” What could not such a man do? Would it not be well at once to take the 
hint, “Get thee out and depart thence”? But how perfectly calm is Jesus! No 
word like that could throw his fsou)off from its egntre) ‘The only phrase expressive 
of sheer scorn and contempt which ever fell from his lips belongs to this occasion 
(ver. 32). “Go tell that fox”—that human embodiment of dgceit and cynning— 
“JT shall take my time; Ae cannot irighten me; he cannot hasten me. My work in 
his country will be dune. I must work to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following ; 
for it cannot be that @ prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” Notice some characteristic 
points in this reply. L. Zhe three days. Is it a definite space of time that is marked 
out? If sv, does it point to the remaining portion of the Gaiilaan ministry ? or to the 
time which would elapse before his departure from Herod’s terriwory ¢ I incline to the 
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latter view. But it may be better to accept the saying as an intimation that, delibe- 
rately and without hurry, he would accomplish his task—“ not to-day nor to-morrow, 
but on a third day he would be perfected, or finished.” 2, The clause, “tt cannot be 
that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” Ah! there is a sad irony in it. “ Herod kill 
me here? No; I must reach the holy city. That is the slaughter-house of the 
prophets. It would never do that I, the Prophet of Galilee, should perish elsewhere.” 
Sublime, serene, we have the sentences, “Behold, I cast out devils, and do cures : 
(ver. 82); “I must walk to-day and to-morrow, and the day following” (ver. 33). 
A good man’s mission is a concern of God; God will take care of it and of him, so far as 
he is essential to it. It may be said that no person is indispensable; yet, to a certain 
extent, persons are indispensable. And every one who is consciously striving after the 
best and noblest, and who is giving himself to some labour of love, may be sure that 
there is a Divinity hedging him around through which no fox can break. ‘The Herods 
of the world, with all their scheming, cannot shorten the times of God. As he wills, 
and while he wills, we must walk. Until he wills that we walk no longer, we gre 
immortal. Reposing in his heavenly Father’s love, straitened until his baptism of 
b is accomplished, “ journeying towards Jerusalem,” the Christ of the Eternal is 
lifted above the region of selfish fears. Tyrant cannot harm him, threat cannot ruffle 
ae “ Walk and work to-day and to-morrow, and a third day to boot, 1 must and 
shall.” 

II. Bur oBsERVE HOW AND WHY THE EMOTION OF “THAT SAME HOUR” BURSTS 
ForTH. ‘These Pharisees could not scare him from his purpose, but they touched 
the fountain of a Divine sensibility in his breast. And now, as at a later stage, a 
cry of intense sorrow escapes him—the sorrow of wounded, but agonizing love. The 
feeling of patriotism combines with the tenderness of Saviour-longing in the wail, more 
than wail, which begins (vers. 34, 35), ““O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent to thee!” The cry naturally follows the 
sadly ironical reference to Jerusalem as the slaughter-house of the prophets! What are 
the thoughts which fill the mind of Christ as he utters it? 1. Theconsciows opposition 
between a love that would save and an obstinate dulness that will not be. saved. Note 
the figure, so often employed in the Psalms and prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment—the wings stretched out for the shelter and warmth, the peace and safety, of the 
brood (see Deut. xxxii. 11, 12). ‘“ How often,” says the Lord Jesus (ver. 34), “ would 
I have gathered thy children together, as a hen gathereth her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not!” Is this, “How often would I!” merely a reference to previous 
visits to the capital and ministrations in it? Nay, it is the Lord of the prophets who 
is speaking ; the allusion, in its full meaning, is to the often-made effort to gather the 
children together through the prophets whom Jerusalem killed, the messengers whom 
Jerusalem stoned. It is the truth afterwards brought out in the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen (see ch. xx), The protest is wrung from the patient, seeking, yet often 
baffled will to save and bless. It isthe protest which reverberates through infinite space 
concerning men—the protest whose subject-matter is, slighted overtures, unheeded 

8, grace resisted, gifts sent away, knocks heard yet doors unopened; the “I would” 
of God defied by the “I will not” of men. 2. The knowledge of opportunity for ever 
gone. “If thou hadst known even in this thy day the things that belong to thy 
peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.” This is spoken on the same day, at 
the same hour, as that in which the warnings connected with the entering in at the 
strait gate were uttered. Observe the connection with ver. 25. Solemn, awful 
words! The things were open to the eyes during the day, the time of Divine visita- 
tion; then the eye would not regard them. It was fixed on other things—the blach 
dust of earthly care, or the glittering dust of earthly vanity. Now the story is 
reversed. The eye would fain behold. Oh for a day of the Son of man! Oh for 
the moments that have been thrown away! But the Master of the house has risen up, 
and has shut to the door. The vision now (ver. 35) is a desolate house—a house left 
to itself, God-forsaken. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, all thy palaces swallowed up, thy 
strongholds destroyed, thy solemn feasts and sabbaths forgotten, thine altar cast off, 
thy sanctuary abhorred, thy gates sunk, thy bars broken; thou that wast called the 
perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth, abandoned, as it might seem, by him 
who sought to gather taee, and thou wouldst not! O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, bleak. 
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bare, stripped! dost thou not sit in thy lonely place among the silent lonely hills, 
spreading iorth thy hands, but there is none to comfort thee; yet ever in thy desola- 
tion witnessing, ‘The Lord is righteous, for I have rebelled against his command- 
ments’?” Jesus weeps! My soul, are these tears wept over thee? Dost thou 
know the things that belong to thy peuce? Hast thou received the One who seeks 
to gather thee, and whose goodness and severity urge thee to repentance? O my soul, 
remember that he who shed tears, trom the same fountain of love and mercy shed 
blood also. Let the tears of compassion and remonstrance send thee to the blood of 
cleansing. 
“ Foul, I to the fountain fly ; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die.” 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1—5.—The significance of suffering. What does it mean, that all men suffer? 
and what is signified by the great calamities which some men endure? The Jews of 
our Lord’s time were drawing inferences which were common and natural enough; but 
they were not the safest nor the wisest that might have been drawn. In the light of 
the Master’s teaching, we conclude— 

I, THAT SUFFERING IS ALWAYS SIGNIFICANT OF SIN. Whenever we see any kind of 
suffering, whether it be ordinary sickness and pain, or whether it be of such an extra- 
ordinary character as tbat referred to here (vers. 1—4), we safely conclude that there 
has been sin. And this for two reasons. 1. That all sin tends toward suffering; it 
has the seeds of weakness, of decline, of dissolution, in it. Give time enough, and sin 
is certain, “ when it is finished, to bring forth death.” It carries an appropriate penalty 
in its own nature, and, except there be some merciful and mighty interposition to 
prevent it, the consequences will be felt in due time, 2. That it is certain there would 
have been no suffering had there been no sin. A good and holy man may be expe- 
riencing the results of other men’s iniquity, and his troubles not be directly traceable 
to any wrong or even any imprudence in himself. Yet were he not a sinful man, to 
whom some penalty for some guilt is due, he would not have been allowed to be the 
victim of the wrong-doing of others. We bear the burden of one another’s penalty ; 
and there is no injustice in this, because, though we all suffer on account of other men’s 
actions, we suffer no more than is due to our own delinquency. The fact that a man 
is suffering some evil thing is therefore a proof that, whether or not he brought this 
particular trial on himself, he has offended, he has broken Divine law, he has come” 
under righteous condemnation, 

Il. THAT GREAT CALAMITY IS SUGGESTIVE OF GREAT GUILT. There are two con- 
siderations which suggest this conclusion. 1. One isa logical inference. We argue 
that if sinners suffer on account of their guilt, the greater sinners will be the greater 
sufferers. 2. ‘The other is the result of observation. We do often see that men who 
have been guilty of flagitious crimes are compelled to endure signal sorrows; the 
tempest of human indignation bursts upon them, or the fires of a terrible remorse 
consume them, or the retribution of a righteous Providence overtakes and overwhelms 
them. 

Ill. THatT WE ARE BOUND TO TAKE OARE LEST WE DO OUR NEIGHBOUR WRONG in this 
conclusion of ours. 1. For the heinousness of individual guilt and the measurable 
magnitude of present punishment do not always correspond with one another. We do 
not always know how much men are suffering; they may be experiencing inward 
miseries we know not of; and it is most likely that they are undergoing inward and 
spiritual deterioration which we cannot estimate—a cunsequence of sin which is 
immeasurably more pitiful than any loss of property or of health. 2. And the 
calamities that have overtaken a man may be due to the fault of others, and they mav 
be disciplinary rather than punitive in their bearing upon him, They may rather 
indicate that God is cleansing his heart and preparing his spirit for higher work, than 
that God is visiting him with penalty for past iniquity. We must therefore be slow 
to act on the principle on which the Jews based the conclusion of the text. There i» 
one thing which it is always right todo, We may be sure— 
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IV. THAT THE WISE THING IS TO MAKE HONEST INQUIRY ABOUT OURSELVES. 
What about our own sin? Jt is certain that we have sinned. Biblical statements, 
our own consciences, the testimony of our neighbours,—all affirm this. We have 
sinned against the Lord, and deserve his condemnation and retribution. Ts it certain 
that we have repented ? Have we turned away lrom the attitude and the actions of 
selfishness, of ungodliness, of insubmissiveness, of disobedience? And are we resting 
and rejoicing in the mercy of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord? If not, we 
shall perish ; for impenitence means death.—C, 


Vers. 6-—9.— Fatal fruitlessness. We have to consider— 

J. THE PRIMARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PARABLE. What did the great Teacher 
intend his hearers to understand by his words? It was this (as I read it): 1. The 
vineyard is the kingdom of God—that realm of truth and righteousness which he has 
been, from the beginning, establishing on the earth. 2. Israel is the fig tree which 
God planted in his vineyard—a fig tree in a vineyard; there not by any natural right, 
but at the option and discretion of the Divine Owner; there “ only so long as it served 
the purpose of him who planted it.” 3. Sufficient time was given to Israel to show 
whether it would prove fruitful or fruitless, the “ three years” standing for its day of 

robation, perhaps for the three periods represented by the judges, the kings, and the 
fab prods: 4. Israel is found to be barren; to be without true loyalty, real piety, 
solid worth. 65. Thus fruitless, it is only in the way; it is failing to render the service 
which another “ people of God,” another Church, would render; it is thwarting the ~ 
holy and beneficent purpose of its Creator. Not only is it useless, therefore; it is 
positively noxious and hurtful to the world; it is a tree that must be cut down, for it 
cumbers the ground. 6. Jesus Christ, the Vinedresser, intercedes for it and obtains 
a merciful reprieve; he will expend upon it the faithful toil of a gracious ministry. 
7. But he recognizes the fact that persistent barrenness must meet its appropriate fate 
—banishment from the kingdom of God. ‘ 

Il. Irs APPLICATION TO OURSELVES. 1. God is founding a broad and blessed 
kingdom here—a kingdom wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace; a spiritual, 
universal, benignant empire. 2. In it he places us, as the children and heirs of the 
most precious privileges, seeing and hearing (as we do) what kings and prophets saw 
not, nor heard; enlightened as to some most valuable points, in regard to which the 
disciples themselves were necessarily in the dark (see homily on ch. x. 23, 24). 
3. From us, thus advantaged, the Divine Hushandman demands good fruit. He may 
well expect that we should “yield much fruit” (John xv. 8), much reverence, purity, 
love, joy, service, usefulness. He is correspondingly disappointed and grieved when 
he finds but little, or even none at all. 4. The unfruitful are not only the guilty, but 
they are the intolerably wasteful; they receive without returning, whilst others in 
their place would receive and return. (1) Asthose who are wrought upon by Christian 
truth and influence, they remain unblessed, where others in their place would hearken 
and heed, would obey and live. (2) As those who are professing to work on and for 
others, they are holding some post uselessly, where others would be scattering benefit 
and blessing on every hand. They cause a deplorable and unendurable waste in the 
kingdom of God. 5. Christ offers us a merciful reprieve. Under his patient rule we 
are allowed another year, another period for repentance, for reformation, for renewal of 
heart and life. It is a sacred and a solemn time; an opportunity which we must not 
by any means neglect. For if we do, the word of Divine condemnation will be spoken, 
and we shall lose our place in the kingdom of our Lord.—C. 


Vers. 11—13.— The opportunity of love. Jesus found himselr, on the sabbath day, 
in the synagogue; and being in the right place, he found something more than he 
presumably went to seek (see next homily). We have our minds directed to— 

I. Our |.orp’s opportunity, and the use he made of it. 1. He found this in the 
presence of human infirmity. There he saw a woman who had been afflicted in body 
for eighteen years; she was “ bowed together,” etc. Not only was she subject to very 
considerable privation, but, as one whose figure was uncomely, she was exposed to the 
ridicule of the flippant and the heartless; and this without break for a very large 
proportion of human life. Here was a most fitting object of tender pity and, if the 
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way were clear, of Divine help. 2. We mark the ready manifestation of his sympathy. 


_ He instantly spoke to her words of cheer and kindliness, awakening such hopes as she 


had not cherished for many a long year; and then he laid upon her a healing touch: 
“ he laid his hands on her.” It means much when God “ lays his hand upon us.” It 
meant everything to this woman with the new hope in her heart, that this kind, strong 
Prophet laid his hand of loys-and power upon-her person; then she felt how near he 
had come to her, how close’at hand was the delivering hour. 3. Then came the ewer- 
cise of his benignant power. A great as well as a good work was wrought. (1) The 
injury by long disease was undone in a single moment; the rigidity of eighteen years 
was “immediately ” relaxed (see Acts iv. 22). (2) The great Healer raised to the full 
stature and to the dignity and capacity of perfect womanhood one who had been help- 
lessly and hopelessly disfigured and crippled. (3) And he called forth from her, and 
from all who witnessed his work, reverent and grateful joy; she and they rejoiced and 
glorified God. 

II. Our own opportunity. 1. The presence of human wrong, and its manifold con- 
sequences. Around us are ignorance, unbelief, vice, crime, sim; around us, therefore, 
are poverty, want, suffering, shame, degradation, death. No man who has an open eye 
for the condition of his kind can fail to see, day by day, some pitiful object that may 
well excite his deepest and tenderest compassion—men aid women, all too many, 
whom sin has “ bowed down,” and who can “in no wise lift themselves up.” 2. The 
manifestation of our sympathy. And how shall we show our feeling of regret and of 
desire? (1) By our voice; by speaking the kind, true, enlightening, hope-giving 
word. (2) By our touch; we shall not succeed without this. ‘To take a man by the 
hand, or to lay a brotherly hand upon his shoulder, is to come into healing contact 
with bim. It is to “come near” to the one we are seeking to bless; it is to give him 
the sense that, instead of “standing aloof,” we feel and.own and claim our brother- 
hood with him; it is to stand on the same level with him—the level of our common 


‘humanity, our erring, striving, suffering, aspiring humanity ; it is to be where the 


healing and restoring power can be exercised and received. 3. The result of our healing 
touch. We exert the influence that elevates. The first result is enlightenment con- 
cerning himself; then faith in a Divine Saviour; then uprightness of character and 
erectness of spirit. ‘lhe man is “made straight.” He is no longer bowed down in 
spiritual bondage, with eyes directed to the earth; he stands erect in spiritual freedom, 
in purity of heart, in a large and blessed hopefulness ; he has attained, through the 
influence of Christian love, a noble elevation; henceforth he will walk in the way of 
life, with all true dignity, in all gladness of soul, giving glory to the great Healer.—O. 


Vers. 14—16.—Suggestions from the synagogue. The fact that this work of our 
Lord (see previous homily) was wrought in a synagogue on the sabbath day, and that 
it led to an outburst of fanaticism on the part of the ruler, which was followed by the 
severe rebuke of Christ, may suggest to us— 

J. THAT EARNEST SEEKERS AT THE SANCTUARY MAY FIND MORE THAN THEY SEEK, 
We may class this wonan amongst the earnest seekers; for the fact that, with such a 
bodily infirmity as hers, she was found in her place in the house of God is evidence of 
her devotion, She went there, we may assume, to seek the ordinary spiritual refresh- 
ment and strength which are to be found in worship, in drawing near to God and in 
learning his will. She found this as usual, and a gieat deal more; she found imme- 
diate and complete restoration from her old complaint; she found a new life before 
her; she found a new Teacher, a Lord of love and power, in whose Person and in whose 
ministry God was most graciously manifesting himself to her. If we go to the sanc- 
tuary in an entirely unspiritual mood, with no hunger of soul in us, we shall probably 
come empty away; but if we go there to worship God and to inquire of his will, 
desirous of offering to him the service be can accept, and to gain from him the blessing 
he is willing to impart, then is it not only possible, but likely, that we may secure more 
than we siek. God will manifest himself to us in ways we did not anticipate; wili 
show us the path we had never seen before; will take away the burden we thought 
we should bring home on our heart; will fill as with the peace or the hoje that passes 
all our understanding; will open to us gates of wisdom or joy we never thought to 
enter. 
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II, THAT NOTHING BETTER BEFITS THE DAY OF THE Lorp than doing the distinctive 
work of the Lord. Jesus Christ completely disposed of the carping and censorious 
criticism of the ruler. If it was right, on the sabbath day, to discharge a kindly office 
of no very great value and at some considerable trouble to a brute beast, how much 
more must it be right to render an invaluable service, by the momentary exercise of a 
strong will, to a poor suffering sister-woman who was one of the children of Abraham, 
and one of the people of God? And how can we better spend the hours which are 
sacred, not only to bodily rest, but to spiritual advancement, than by doing work which 
is peculiarly and emphatically Divine—by helping the helpless; by relieving the 
suffering; by enriching the poor; by enlightening those who are in darkness; by 
extricating those who are in trouble; by lifting up them that are bowed down? When, 
on the sabbath day, we forget our own exertions in our earnest desire to comfort, or to 
relieve, or to deliver, we may be quite sure that the Lord of the sabbath will not 
remember them against us, but only to say to us, “ Well done.” 

Ill, THAT A FORMAL PIETY WILL NOT PRESERVE US FROM THE BADDEST SINS. 
This ruler was probably regarded as a very devout man, because his ceremonialism was 
complete. But his routine observances did not save him from making a cowardly, 
because indirect, attack upon a beneficent Healer; nor from committing an act of gross 
inhumanity—assailing the woman he should have been the first to rejoice with; nor 
from falling into an utter misconception of the mind of God, thiuking that evil which 
was divinely good. We may hold high positions in the Church of Christ, may habitu- 
ally take very sacred words iuto our lips, may flash out into great indignation against 
supposed religious enormities, and yet may be obnoxious to the severe rebuke of the 
final Judge, and may stand quite outside and even far off the kingdom of heaven. 
Let us be sure of our own position before we undertake the office of the accuser; let 
us beware lest over our outward righteousness Divine Truth will at last inscribe that 
terrible word “hypocrisy.” Formal piety proves nothing; the only thing we can be 
sure about is the love of God in the heart manifesting itself in the love of men.—C. 


Vers. 18, 19.—The growth of the kingdom of God. When we think of it we cannot 
fail to be impressed with the confidence, amounting even to the sublime, which Jesus 
Christ cherished in the triumph of his sacred cause. For consider— 

I. THE UTTER INSIGNIFIOANCE of “the kingdom” at its commencement. At first 
it was represented by one Jewish Carpenter, a young Man horg_of _very—humble 
parents, unlearned and untravelled, without any pecuniary resources whatever, 
regarded with disfavour by the social and the ecclesiastical authorities of his time, 
teaching doctrines that were either above popular apprehension or that ran counter to 
popular prejudices, unable to find a single man who thoroughly sympathized with 
him in his great design, moving steadily and fearlessly on toward persecution, 
betrayal, an ignominious and early death. Here was @ gratm indeed, something 
which, to the eye of man, was utterly insignificant and destined to perish in a very 
short time. Had we lived then and exercised our judgment upon the prospects of 
the nascent faith called by its Founder “the kingdom of God,” we should certainly 
have concluded that in fifty years at the utmost it would have disappeared as a living 
power, and would only have remained, if it survived in any form at all, as a tradition 
of the past. But let us glance at— 

II. Irs MARVELLOUS GROwTH. ‘Truly the least of all seeds has become the greatest 
of all herbs; the grain has grown and become a “great tree.” In spite of (1) the 
determined opposition of other faiths, which resented and resisted its claim to sup- 
plant them; (2) the sanguinary violence of the civil-pawer, which almost everywhere 
strove to drown it in the blood of its adherents; (3) the hostility of the human 
heart, which has opposed itself continually to its purity, its spirituality, its unselfish- 
ness; (4) the deadly injury done to it by the inconsistency, the unfaithfulness, the 
dissensions of its own disciples ;—it spread with wonderful rapidity. In three centuries 
it triumphed over the paganism of the known world; it has become the accepted 
faith of Europe and of (the greater part of) America, and of many “islands of the 
sea ;” it has gained a firm foothold in the other coutinents, in the midst of the most 
venerable systems of religious error. Since the purification of its creed and the 
awakening of its members to their high privileges it has made an immense advance 
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toward the goal of a complete triumph; it has proved itself to be a benign and 
elevating power wherever it has been planted; it is the refuge, the strength, the 
hope, of the human worlds What are— 

iL Ivs prospects? 1. It has numerous enemies who predict that it will decline 
and die. They regard it as a spent force that must give place to other powers. But 
this prediction has been often made before, and it has been falsified by the event. 
2. Its friends are more numerous, and they are more intelligent, and they are more 
energetic and self-denying than they ever were at any former period in its history. 
8. It holds truth which ministers to the wants of the human world—its sorrows, its 
sins, its aspirations—such as no other doctrine can pretend to. There is but one Jesus 
Christ in the history of the human race; but one Saviour from sin, one unfailing 
Refuge and Friend in life and in death. 4. God is with us in our work of faith and 
our labour of love. The crucified Lord will “draw all men unto him,” and his salva- 
tion shall cover the earth, because the power which prevails against all finite forces is 
on its side. “ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations,” etc. (Matt. xxviii. 18, 19).—C. 


Vers. 20, 21.—The peaceableness and diffusiveness of Christian truth. The words of 
Christ may properly suggest to us— 

I, THE QUIET PEACEABLENESS OF THE CHRISTIAN METHOD, The starting and the 
spreading of “the kingdom of God ” is like a woman taking and hiding leaven in some 
meal. How impossible to imagine any of the founders of the kingdoms or empires 
of this world thus describing the course of their procedure! The forces they employed 
were forces that shone, dazzled, smote, shattered; that excited wonder and struck 
terror; that crushed and clanged and conquered. Those which the Son of man employed 
were such as fittingly reminded of a woman hiding leaven in some meal—silently but 
effectually penstrating to the depth; quietly, peaceably spreading on every hand. He 
did not “ strive nor cry,” etce.; his gospel “came not with observation,” with beat of 
drum, wit. dramatic display ; shunning rather than seeking celebrity, he lived, taught, 
suffered, witnessed, died, leaving behind a penetrating power for good that should 
renew and regenerate the race. ‘There may be occasion, now and then, to say and do 
that which astonishes or alarms or otherwise arouses; but that is not the Christian 
method. The influence which steals into the soul, which insinuates itself into the 
whole body, which noiselessly communicates a right spirit and diffuses itself without 
ostentation or pretence from ceutre to circumference,—that is the method of the Master. 

IJ. THE DIFFUSIVENESS OF DIVINE TRUTH FROM WITHIN OUTWARDS. “ Leaven, which 
&@ woman... hid;” not spread over the surface, but put into, placed in the heart of it, 
there to spread, to permeate, working from the centre_towards the surface. This is 
the method of the gospel as distinguished from that of the Law. The Law exerts its 
power in the opposite direction—from without inwards ; it acts directly on behaviour, 
leaving behaviour to become habit and habit to become principle. 1, Jesus Christ 
places the keaven of Divine truth in the mind, in the understanding, teaching us how to 
think of God and of ourselves, of sin and of righteousness, of the present and the future. 
2. Then Divine truth affects our feelings, producing awe, reverence, fear, hope, trust, 
love. 3. Thence it determines the desires and convictions, leading to choice, decision, 
full and final determination. 4, And thence, moving towards the surface, it decides 
behaviour and ends in rectitude of action, excellency of life; so “the whole man,” the 
complete vature, is leavened. Similarly, Divine truth is placed in the heart of the 
community, and, once there, it communicates itself from man to man, from home to 
home, from circle to circle, until “ the whole” nation is leavened. But a man may 
ask, How is my entire nature to be thoroughly leavened with Christian principle— 
perfectly sweetened, purified, renovated, as it is not now? //ave we enough of the 
sacred leaven hidden within us? It is true that “a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
Jump,” but there is a quantity, less than which is insufficient for the work. Have 
we enough of the truth of Christ lodged in our minds for this great and high purpose ? 
Are we thinking, as Christ meant us to think, of our Divine Father, of our human 
spirit, of our human life, of the needs and claims of our neighbour, about giving and 
about forgiving, and about eternal life? Is our Master’s thought on these great, 
decisive, determining themes hidden in our hearts, doing its sweeteuing and renewing 
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work within us? Christ says, “Come to me;” he also says, “ Learn of me.” Are we 
diligently, meekly, devoutly learning of Christ, receiving more and more of his hallow- 
ing and transforming truth into our mind, to stir our feeling, to regulate our choice, to 
beautify and to ennoble our life ?—C. 


Vers. 28, 24.—Vain inquiry and spiritual strenuousness. There is all the difference 
in the world between the question that is general and speculative and that which is 
personal and practical; between asking, “ Are there few that be saved?” and asking, 
“What must I do to be saved?” A great many unspiritual people show no small 
concern respecting matters that pertain to religion. It may be that they are curious, 
or that they are imacinative, or that they are visionary, and that religion provides 
a wide field for investigation, or for romance, or for mysticism. This speculative and 
unpractical piety may be: 1. A vain and unrewarded curiosity. It was so in this 
instance; the applicant was moved by nothing more than a mere passing whim, and 
he received no vratification from Christ (see ch. xxiii. 8,9; John xxi. 21, 22). It 
will be found that, on the one hand, Jesus always answered the questions of those 
who were in earnest, however humble might be the applicant ; and, on the other hand, 
that he never answered the questions of the irreverent, however distinguished the 
inquirer might be. And it is found now by us that if we go to his Word or to his 
sanctuary tv inquire his will, we shall not go away unblessed; but that if we go to 
either for mere gratification, we shall be unrewarded. 2. The retreat of irreligion and 
unworthiness (see John iv. 18—20). It is convenient to pass from personal and prac- 
tical considerations to those of theological controversy. 38. The act of mistaken 
religiousness (see John xiv. 8). We act thus when we want to see the Divine side of 
God’s dealings with us, or are anxious to know “the times and seasons which the 
Father hath put in his own power.” Our Lord’s reply suggests— 

L THE SUPREME IMPORTANCE OF PERSONAL RELIGION. ‘Are there few that be 
saved? ... Strive to enter in,” etc.; ¢.e. the question for you to be concerned to answer 
is, whether you yourself are in the kingdom of God; that is preliminary to all others ; 
that is the thing of primary importance; that is worth your caring for, your seeking 
after, your diligent searching, your strenuous pursuit. Surely the most inconsistent, 
self-condemning, contradictory thing of all is for men to be thinking, planning, dis- 
cussing, expending, in order t other people into the right way-when they them- 
selves are takin woward road. Shall we not say to such, “ Go and learn what 
this meaneth, ‘ Le{-every.man_prove his own work, then shall he have rejoicing in 
himself alone, and not in another; for every man shall bear his own burden’ of respon- 
sibility to God”? The first duty a man owes to God and to his neighbour is the 
duty he owes to himself—to become right with the living Gud by faith in Jesus Christ 
his Saviour. 

Il. The fact that ENTRANCE INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD DEMANDS GREAT STRENU- 
OUSNESS OF SOUL. 1. It is the great crisis of a man’s career, and may well be attended 
with much spiritual disturbance. When a human soul first hears and heeds his 
Father’s call and rises to return to his true spiritual home, he may well be affected 
with profound spiritual solicitude, and may well count that the goal he is seeking is 
worth all the labour and all the patience he expends to reach it. 2. There are occa- 
sions when special strenuousness of soul is demanded. Such are these: (1) When 
a man by long neglect has lost nearly all his sensibility. (2) When the earnest seeker 
cannot find the consciousness of acceptance which he yearns to attain. (3) When 
a man finds himsel! opposed by adverse forces ; when “a man’s foes are they of his own 
household ;” when he has to act asif he positively “ hated ” father and mother, in order 
to be loyal to his Lord; when downright earnestness and unflinching fidelity bring 
him into serious conflict with the prejudices and the practices of the hoiue, or the mart, 
or the social circle ; and when to tollow the lead of his convictions means to suffer, to 
lose, to endure much at the hands of man. Then comes the messaye of the Master— 
Sirive, wrestie, agonize to enter in; put forth the effort, however arduous; make the 
sacrifice, however vreat; go through the struggle, however severe it may prove to be. 
Strive to enter in; it will not be long before you will have your reward in a pure and 
priceless peace, in a profound and abiding joy, in a heritage which no man and no time 
can take from you.—C 
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Ver. 30.—First and last. There are many beside those to whom these words were 
first applied by Jesus Christ to whom they are applicable enough. They were originally 
intended to denote the positions of— 

1. Toz Jew anp THE GENTILE. The Jew, who prided himself on being the first 
favourite of Heaven, was to become the very lagt in God’s estgem; he was to bear the 
penalty due to the guilty race that “knew not the day of its visitation,” but imbrued 
its hands in the blood of its own Messiah. The scenes witnessed in the destruction of 
Jerusalem are commentary enough on these words of Uhrist. But this truth has a far 
wider meaning ; it is continually receiving illumination and illustration. It applies to— 

II. THE OUTWARDLY CORRECT AND THE ILL-BEHAVED. The Pharisee of every age 
and land is first in his own esteem, but he stands, in sullen refusal, far off the kingdom, 
while “‘ the publican and the sinner” are found at the feet of Christ, asking for the way 
of life, for the waters of cleansing, for the mercy of God. 

III. THE LEARNED AND THE IGNORANT; the astute and the simple-minded. Still 
we ask, “ Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this 
world?” Still may we, after the Master himself, give God thanks that he has “ hidden 
these things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes.” Human 
learning, in its unholy and foolish pride, still closes its ear to the voice that speaks from 
heaven. Lowly minded simplicity still listens to the truth and enters the open gate 
of the kingdom of God. 

IV. THE PRIVILEGED AND THE UNPRIVILEGED. The children of privilege may be 
said to be among “the first.” We congratulate them sincerely and rightly enough ; 
yet are they too often found among the last to serve and to shine. For they build 
upon their privileges, or they reckon confidently on turning them some day to account, 
and they fail to use them as they should; and the end of their presumption is indif- 
ference, hardness of heart, insensibility, death. The first has become the last. On the 
other hand, the ear that never before heard “the music of the gospel ” is ravished by the 
sound of it; the beart that never knew of the grace of God in Jesus Christ is touched 
by the sweet story of a Saviour’s dying love, and is won to penitence and faith and 
purity ; the last is first. Let presumption everywhere tremble; it stands on perilous 
ground. Again and again is it made to humble itself in the dust, while simplicity of 
spirit is lifted up by the hand of God.—C. 


Ver. 34.—Divine emotion, etc. These words are full of— 

I. Divine emotion. They are charged with sacred feeling. The heart of Jesus 
Christ was evidently filled with a profound and tender regret as he contemplated the 
guilt and the doom of the sacred city. Strong emotion breathes in every word of this 
pathetic and powerful lament. And manifesting to us the Divine Fatber as Jesus did, 
we gather therefrom that our God is not one who is unaffected by what he witnesses 
in his universe, by what he sees in his human children. The infinite Spirit is one in 
whom is not only that which answers to our intelligence, but that also which answers 
to our emotion; and this, of course, in a manner answering to his Divinity. He 
rejoices in our return to his side and his service; he is gladdened by our spiritual 
growth, by our obedience and activity; he is please with our silence and submissive- 
ness when we do not understan! his way but bow to his holy will; and he is pained 
by our spiritual distance from hiu, .s grieved by our slackness and our lukewarmness 
and our withdrawal, is saddened by our sin. He looks with a deep, Divine regret on 
a Church or on a child of his that is rejecting his grace as Jerusalem did, and over 
whom, as over it, there impends a lamentable doom. 

Il. Divine persistency. “ How often would | have gathered,” etc.! The Saviour 
desired and endeavoured to gather the children of Jerusalem under his gracious 
guardianship, not once, nor twice, nor thrice; his effort was a frequent act of mercy ; 
it was repeated and prolonged. God “ bears long” with us, forbearing to sirike though 
the stroke be due and overdue; he is “slow to anger and of great mercy.” But he 
does more than that, and is more than that; he continues to seck us that he may save 
us. He follows us, in his Divine patience, through childhood, through youth, through 
early manhood, through the days of prime, or unto declining years, with his teaching 
and his influence. He speaks to us by his Word, by his ministry, by his providence, 
by his Spirit. He seeks to win us, to warn us, to alarm us, to humble, and thus to 
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gave us. At how many times and in how many ways does our Saviour seek us! 
How often does he endeavour to gather us under the shadow of his love! 

Ill. Human Freepom. “How often would I!” “ Ye would not!” It is quite vain 
for us to attempt to reconcile God’s omnipotence with our freedom, his right and 

wer over us with our power to act according to our own will. The subject is 
Pevond our comprehension, and it is true wisdom to leave it alone, as an inaccessible 
mountain peak which we cannot climb; there is danger, if not death, in the attempt. 
But the facts are before us, visible as the mountain itself. God has power over us, 
and exercises that power benignantly and patiently. But he does not interfere with 
our freedom; that, indeed, would be to unman us, to put us down from the level of 
children into that of irresponsible creaturedom. He leaves us free; and we are free 
to oppose his sovereign will, to resist his Divine grace, to be deaf to his pleading voice, 
to shake off his arresting hand. He “ would” that we should be reclaimed, be raised, 
be enlarged, be ennobled; and too often we “ will not.” A solemn, awful thing it is 
to share a human heritage, to live a human life, to incur human responsibility. 

IV. Human oppuracy. Jerusalem “often” refused to be drawn to its Redeemer. 
Not only can we and do we resist the grace of God; we can continue to do so; and 
we do continue. We can spend our life in along contest with redeeming Jove; we 
can repel the overtures of mercy and go on rejecting our Father’s offer of eternal life 
through all the years and periods of a long life of privilege. Men do this, and to them 
the words of Jesus are applicable in all their force; over them, also, his lament has-to 
be uttered. 1. It is well for those to whom it may apply to awake and to return before 
he says to them, “ Your house is left unto you desolate.” 2. It is better, for it is safer 
for us all to heed his inviting voice and place ourselves under the wings of his blessed 
friendship long before such words as those of our text are any wise applicable to us.—C, 


Vers. 1—21.— The grace and progress of God's kingdom. We saw at the close of last 
chapter how urgent a matter it is to get reconciled to God. Luke, in constructing his 
Gospel, introduces us next to a cognate thought—the necessity of repentance if judg« 
ment is to be escaped. Let us take up the orderly thoughts as they are laid before 
us in this passage. 

I. JUDGMENT EXECUTED UPON OTHERS IS A CALL TO REPENTANCE ADDRESSED TO US. 
(Vers. 1—5.) There was a disposition then, as there is still, to set down special judg- 
ment as the consequence of some special sin. Job’s comforters simply expressed the 
fallacy to be found in every heart. When Christ’s attention was, therefore, directed 
to the Galilean émeute, and to the bloody way in which Pilate had put it down, he 
directed his hearers to discern in it a providential warning and call to repentance. 
The accident at the tower of Siloam had the same significance. It was a call to sur- 
vivors to repent lest a judgment as severe should overtake them. The fate of the 
dead was no proof of special sin, but it was a clear call to repentance addressed to the 
survivors! The warning was singularly appropriate. The cruelty of Pilate and 
the overturning of the tower of Siloam had their counterparts in the siege of Jerusalem 
forty years after, when the people had demonstrated their impenitence. Hence we 
should learn the practical lesson from every judgment of the imperative necessity of 
personal repentance. These terrible calamities are allowed to occur, not that we may 
uncharitably criticize the conduct of the dead, but tliat we may carefully review the 
conduct of ourselves who survive, and repent before God.® 

II. BeroRE MEN BECOME FINALLY IMPENITENT AND INCORRIGIBLE THEY GET A 
LAST CHANCE OF AMENDMENT AND REFORM. (Vers. 6—9.) The siege of Jerusalem 
has been before the prophetic eye of Christ, and, to impress the necessity of personal 
amendment and reform upon the people, he tells the parable of the fig tree. It is a 
history of care without any return. Orientals dig about their fruit-trees, and manure 
the roots, and encourage fruitfulness in every way. Fruitless trees they burn, after a 
three-years’ probation. Now, the Jews were as a nation represented by this fig tree. 

1 Cf. Geikie’s ‘ Tiife and Words of Christ,’ vol. i. p. 279; also Wolfe’s ‘ Remains,’ 6th edit., 
pp. 318—329. 


2 Of. Gerok’s ‘ Pilgerbrod,’ s. 764; Gerok’s ‘Aus Ernster Zeit,’ g. 687; and Saurin’s 
‘Sermons,’ tome i. p. 375. 
* Of. Van Lennep, p. 136, 
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Through long years the heavenly Husbandman had given it every chance of bearing 
fruit. His long-suffering is nearly exhausted, and but for the dresser of the vineyard— 
by whom Jesus means himself—it would have been cut down as a cumberer of the 
ground. His intercessions saved the nation for other forty years. And what tender 
care was expended on it in the closing ministry of Christ, and in the ministry of the 
apostles! ‘Truly the tears of our Lord over Jerusalem, the self-sacrificing zeal of Paul 
and Peter and the rest for the conversion of their own countrymen, and the series of 
significant providences with which the forty years were filled, unite to show that the 
national annihilation was deserved. A fruitless nation must make way for others. 
Let this last chance of the Jewish nation, the forty years of respite between Christ’s 
death and Jerusalem’s doom, admonish sinners of their solemn responsibility amid 
similar respites still. The Lord’s long-suffering, though great, is not infinite ; upon it 
sinners need not eternally presume; a day comes round in every case, when he 
who will be filthy and unholy is allowed to be so still (Rev. xxii. 11). 

IIL. THE SABBATH SHOULD BE THE SEASON OF SPECIAL UPLIFTING TO INFIRM 
souts. (Vers. 10—17.) How should a Divine day be spent? ‘his was the con- 
troversy Christ had with the chief priests and Jewish rulers. The rabbinical idea was 
that it should be a day of purely physical rest, and that even healing should be post- 
poned to the succeeding and secular days. Our Lord, on the contrary, held that the 
sabbath was a day for special philanthropies, a day of opportunities such as the 
other days, with their secular routine, cannot afford. Hence the sabbaths were days 
of special miracle. Meeting a poor woman whose infirmities had beeu of eighteen years’ 
standing, he took her, laid his hands upon her, and healed her. It was a glorious 
uplifting which the poor bent woman received. But the ruler of the synagogue, where 
this happened, indignantly objected to such a work being done on the sabbath day; 
only to draw upon him, however, the rebuke of Jesus, “ Ye hypocrites, doth not each 
one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to 
watering? And ought not this woman,” etc.? (Revised Version). His argument is 
unanswerable. They were accustomed to deal mercifully with their own beasts, but 
wore Toaay most inconsistently to deal unmercifully with human beings, who should 
have been more valued, but are often, alas! less cared for than dumb animals. Such 
hypocrisy found in Jesusa constant foe. His adversaries were thus put to shame, and 
the common people rejoiced and praised God for the glorious sabbath services which 
Jesus rendered to the poor and needy. Ought we not, then, to look for special 
upliftings of our infirm souls on the holy days? Jesus is waiting to heal us, and to 
raise us up to spiritual power.’ As Gerok daintily puts it, we should expect to pass 
from work-day worry to sabbath rest; from earthly grief to heavenly joy; from the 
yoke of sin to the service of the Lord. We do not utilize our Lord’s days aright, if 
such experiences are not enjoyed. 

IV. THE KINGDOM oF GoD IS A WIDENING PHILANTHROPY. (Vers. 18,19.) After 
the philanthropy extended to the infirm woman, it was natural for our Lord to pass to 
the parable of the mustard seed. This represents an insignificant beginning, followed 
by growth to such an extent, that under the branches of the mustard tree the birds of 
heaven find fitting shelter. In the same way the kingdom of God began around 
Jesus, apparently an insignificant Person, and eventually passed on to afford shade to 
many. Ina word, the kingdom of God is an extending philanthropy. It widens its 
arms and embraces more and more in its shadow. In the same way, we may be sure 
that it has no true lodgment within us, unless it is making our philanthropy a growing 
and extending power. We are not Christ’s unless we have his beautiful and philan- 
thropic spirit. _ 

V. THE KINGDOM OF GoD IS A THOROUGHLY TRANSFORMING POWER. (Vers. 20, 21.) 
From mustard seed and its growth, Christ proceeds to speak of leaven. It is hid in 
the three measures of meal, and works its way onwards until the whole mass is 
leavened. ‘There is thus indicated how thorough and gradual the work of Christianity 
is. We are not true Christians unless every portion of our nature feels its transforming 
power; nor will Christianity pause until it has penetrated to the utmost extent the 
population of the world. The great idea of the parable is thoroughness. Let this 
characterize us always in our connection with the kingdom.—R, M. H. 


1 Of. Gerok’s ‘ Evangelien Predigten,’ s. 582. 
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Vers. 22—35.—Christ’s farewell words to the theocracy. As Jesus was journeyng 
steadily towards Jerusalem, the people saw that a crisis was at hand, Hence their 
anxiety to know how many would be saved in the new kingdom. They consequently 
inquire if the number of the saved shall be few. To this speculation the Lord returns 
a very significant answer; he tells them that many shall strive to enter in on false 
grounds, and that they should strive to enter in on true ones. 

I. THosE WHO SPECULATE ABOUT NUMBERS ARE USUALLY PEOPLE WHO PLUME THEM- 
SELVES UPON THEIR PRIVILEGES. (Ver. 26.) It is wonderful how men deceive them- 
selves. Here we find our Saviour asserting that at the last people shall come maintain- 
ing that because they have eaten and drunk in his presence, and because he has taught 
in their streets, they should be accepted and sayed. We should naturally imagine 
that these privileges should lead souls to inquire anxiously how they have profited by 
them, whereas they are made the ground of claim and the hope of salvation. The 
Jews thought that, because they were possessed of privileges beyond other nations, 
they should be accepted before God; and self-righteous people to-day think that, 
because they have regularly gone to church and sacrament, and the various privileges 
of the sanctuary, they should for this reason be accepted and saved at last. So far 
from privileges constituting a ground of salvation, they are certain to prove a ground 
of increasing condemnation, if not faithfully used. People may be sinners all the time 
that they are associating with saints. They may be sitting at groaning tables provided 
by God, they may be listening to the lessons which he has furnished in his holy 
gospel, and yet their hearts may be homes of vanity, way wardness, and sin. 

IL. Our Lorp DIRECTS THEM TO STRIVE TO ENTER IN AT THE STRAIT GATE INSTEAD 
OF SPECULATING ABOUT NuMBERS. (Ver. 24.) Many are more additted to speculation 
and religious controversy than to decision of character. They would rather argue a 
point than make sure of their personal salvation. Now, what was the strait gate in 
our Lord’s time? It was attachment to himself as the humiliated Messiah, just as 
the wide gate and broad way were the expectation of a glorious and worldly Messiah 
(cf. Godet, in loc.). It is easy to attach one’s self to a winning, worldly cause; it needs 
no spiritual preparation. But it was not easy, but took an effort of self-denial, to stick 
to the despised Saviour through all his sad and humiliating experience. And the 
same strugvle is still needed. The cause of Christ is not a winning, worldly cause, 
You might do better in a worldly sense without identifying yourself with Jesus. But 
no man will ever have reason to regret identifying himself with the Saviour. No 
matter what self-denial it entails, it is worth all the struggle. 

II]. THE LAST JUDGMENT SHALL BE A REVERSAL OF HUMAN JUDGMENTS. (Vers. 
25—80.) The current notions of Christ’s time accorded to the Pharisees and religious 
formalists the chief seats in the new order of things which Messiah was to introduce, 
But Christ showed plainly that the Pharisaism and formalism of sinners will not save 
them or their sins in the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God. The 
first shall then be last; while the last in the world’s estimation shall be the first in 
God’s.1_ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would have received scanty recognition from the 
Pharisees of Christ’s time; the patriarchs were men of a meek and quiet spirit, who 
did not seek to exalt themselves. Hence our Lord represents the despised ones getting 
to their bosom at the last, while the bustling Pharisees shall fiud themselves cast out. 

IV, WE HAVE NEXT TO NOTICE CHRIST'S CONTEMPT FOR Herop. (Vers. 31, 32.) It 
was thought by some of the poor spirits in the crowd that Christ would quail before 
the murderous king Herod, and that the sooner he got out of his jurisdiction the 
better. But no sooner do they suggest this to Christ, than he bursts into contemptuous 
terms about the cunning king. He calls him fox, and tells them to tell him, if they 
like, “ Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third 
day I shall be perfected.” ‘The perfection of which he speaks is that which is reached 
through experience. Christ was sinless, but he had to go through the whole gamut of 
human trial, including death itself. He had to experience all the “ undertones” of 
human experience before he could be perfect. Hence he was “ made perfect through 
suffering.” Contempt of others may be the very finest proof of our healthy moral 
state. It is the antipodes of that despicable flattery which is generally extended 
to kings. 

' Cf. Mozley’s‘ University Sermons,’ No. iv. 
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V. LAstTLy, WE MUST NOTICE HIS LAMENT OVER JERUSALEM, BECAUSE THE MURDERER 
OF THE PROPHETS. (Vers. 33—35.) Our Lord was going to perish at Jerusalem. The 
reason was that there the policy of the nation was carvied out, and all the prophets 
had found there their fate, and yet Christ had offered his protection to the doomed 
city. As easily as ever hen gathered her tiny brood beneath her wings could he 
gather the whole cityful under his wings. It is a beautiful and indirect proof of his 
Divinity. No mere man would have expressed himself thus.! But Jerusalem would not 
accept his protection. Instead thereof, it resolved to murder him, as the last in the 
line of the prophets. No wonder, therefore, that their house was left desolate, and 
that the murdered Messiah would withdraw himself until better times! He takes his 
“adieu of the theocracy,” to use the words of Godet, and speaks of a welcome being 
his when the new views of a better time shall prevail. How important that we all 
should accept the proffered protection of the Saviour, and not imitate Jerusalem in her 
obstinacy and her doom!—R. M. E, 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Vers. 1—6.—The Pharisee’s feast on a 
sabbath day. The healing of the sick with 
dropsy. 

Ver. 1.—And it came to pass, as he went 
into the house of one of the chief Pharisees 
to eat bread on the sabbath day. Still on 
the same journey; the Lord was approach- 
ing gradually nearer Jerusalem. The house 
into which he entered this sabbath belonged 
to one who was a leading member of the 
Pharisee party, probably an influential 
rabbi, a man of great wealth, or a member 
of the Sanhedrin. “To eat bread on the 
sabbath day,” as a guest, was a usual prac- 
tice; such entertainments on the sabbath 
day were very usual; they were often 
luxurious and costly. The only rule ob- 
served was that all the viands provided 
were cold, everything baving been cooked 
on a previous day. Augustine alludes to 
these sabbath feasts as including at times 
singing and dancing. They watched him. 
This explains the reason of the invitation to 
the great Teacher, on the part of a leading 
Pharisee, after the Master's’ bitter denuncia- 
tion of the party (see ch. xi. 39—52). The 
feast and its attendant circumstances were 
all arranged, and Jesus’ watchful enemies 
waited to see what he would do. 

Ver, 2.—And, behold, there was & certain 
man before him which had the dropsy. 
This was the scheme of the Pharisee host. 
The sick man was not one of the invited 
guests; with the freedom which attends a 
feast in a large Oriental house, the afflicted 
man was introduced, as though by chance, 
with other lookers-on. The skilful plotters 
stationed him in a prominent position, where 
the eyes of the strange Guest would at once 
fall on him. The situation is described by 


the evangelist with dramatic clearness: 
“And, behold, there was a certain man 
before him which,’ etc. In an instant 
Jesus grasped the whole situation. It was 
the sabbath, and there before him was one 
grievously sick with a deadly chronic malady. 
Would he pass by—contrary to his wont— 
such a sufferer? Would he heal him on the 
sabbath day? Could he? perhaps thought 
thecrafty foes of the great Physician-Teacher. 
The disease was a deadly one, utterly tncur- 
able, as they thought, by earthly means, 

Ver. 3.—And Jesus answering spake unto 
the lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the sabbath day? And 
the Heart-reader read their thoughts, and in 
@ moment he saw all and understood all, 
and answered the unasked question of his 
host and the assembled guests by putting 
to them another query, which went to the 
root of the whole matter which they were 
pondering in their evil hearts. 

Ver. 4.—And they held their peace. What 
could they say? If they had pressed the 
absurd restrictions with which they hedged 
round the sabbath day, they felt they would 
be crushed by one of the Master’s deep and 
powerful arguments. They had hoped he 
would have acted on the impulse of the 
moment, and healed the sufferer or else 
failed ; but his calm question confused them. 
And he took him, and healed him, and let 
him go. With one of his majestic exercises 
of Divine power—so slight a task to Christ 
—the deadly disease was cured in a moment, 
and then, with quiet crushing contempt, the 
Physician passed into the Rabbi, and to the 
awe-struck guests he put a question; it was 
his apology for the late infringement of the 
traditions of the sabbath day. What had 
they to say? 

Ver. 5,—And answered them, saying, 


1 Cf Brown’s ‘Divine Glory of Christ,’ pp. 9, 10. 
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Which of you shall have an ass or an 0x 
fallen into a pit, and will not straightway 
pull him out on the sabbath day? Most of 
the older authorities here, instead of “ an ass 
or an ox,” read “a son or an ox.” The dif- 
ference here in the reading without doubt 
arises from the perplexity which was felt in 
very early days over the strangeness of the 
collocation of “a son and an ox.” This is 
the reading, however, which, according to all 
the acknowledged principles of criticism, we 
must consider the true one. The meaning 
is clear. “If thy son, or even, to take a 
very different comparison, thy ox, were to 
fall into a pit, wouldn’t you,” etc.? How 
the sophistries of the scribes and the per- 
plexing traditions of the Jerusalem rabbis 
on their sabbath restrictions must have been 
torn asunder by the act of mercy and power 
performed, and the words of Divine wisdom 
spoken by the Physician-Teacher of Galilee! 
The noble instincts even of the jealous 
Pharisees must have been for a moment 
stirred. Even they, at times, rose above 
the dreary, lightless teaching with which 
the rabbinical schools had so marred the 
old Divine Law. Dr. Farrar quotes a tra- 
ditiona] instance of this. “ When Hillel” 
—afterwards the great rabbi and head of 
the famous school which bore his name— 
“then a poor porter, had been found half- 
frozen under masses of snow in the window 
of the lecture-room of Shemaiah and Abta- 
lion, where he had hidden himself, to profit 
by their wisdom, because he had been unable 
to earn the small fee for entrance, they 
had rubbed and resuscitated him, though it 
was the sabbath day, and had said that he 
was one for whose sake it was well worth 
while to break the sabbath.” 

Vers. 7—14.—At the Pharisce’s feast. The 
Master’s teaching on the subject of seeking the 
most hunourable places. Who ouyht to be the 
guests at such feasts. 

Ver. 7.—And he put forth a parable to 
those which were bidden, when he marked 
how they chose out the chief rooms; saying 
unto them. The scene with the sufferer 
who had been healed of his dropsy was now 
over. The Master was silent, and the 
guests proceeded to take their places at tlie 
banquet. Jesus remained still, watching 
the manouvring on the part of scribes 
und doctors and wealthy guests to secure the 
higher and more honourable seats. ‘The 
vhief rooms ;” better rendered “ first places.” 

Vers. 8, 9.—When thou art bidden of any 
man to & weuting, sit not down in the 
highest room. The pretensions and conceit 
of the Jewish doctors of the Law had been 
for a long period intolerable. We have 
repeated examples in the Talmud of the 
exaggerated estimate these, the scholars and 
doctors of the Law, formed of themselves, 


and of the respect they exacted from all 
classes of the community. One can well 
imagine the grave displeasure with which 
the Divine Teacher looked upon this unholy 
frame of mind, and upon the miserable petty 
struggles which constantly were resulting 
from it. The expositors of the Law of God, 
the religious guides of the people, were 
setting an example of self-seeking, were 
showing what was their estimate of a fitting 
reward, what was the crown of learning 
which they coveted—the first seats at a 
banquet, the title of respect and hgnour! 
How the Lord—the yer eenshos of whose 
teaching was self-surrender and self-sacri- 
fice—must have mourned over such pitiful 
exhibitions of weakness shown by the men 
who claimed to sit in Moses’ seat! Lest 
@ more honourable man than thou be bid¢len 
of him; and he that bade thee and him come 
and say to thee, Give this man place. As 
an instance of such unseemly contention, 
Dr. Farrar quotes from the Talmud how, 
“at a banquet of King Alexander Jannzus, 
the rabbi Simeon ben Shetach, in spite of 
the presence of some great Persian satraps, 
had thrust himself at table between the 
king and queen, and when rebuked for his 
intrusion quoted in his defence Ecclus. 
xv. 5, ‘Exalt wisdom, and she... shall 
make thee sit among princes.’ ” 

Ver. 12.—Then said he also to him that 
bade him, When thou makest a dinner or 
& supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich 
neighbours; lest they also bid thee again, 
and a recompense be made thee. This re- 
mark of Jesus took place somewhat later in 
the course of the feast. Those present were 
evidently mostly, if not all, drawn from the 
upper ranks of Jewish society, and the ban- 
quet was no doubt a luxurious and costly 
entertainment. Godet’s comment is singu- 
larly interesting, and well brings out the 
half-sorrowful, half-playful sarcasm of the 
Master. He was the rich Pharisee’s Guest; 
he was partaking of his hospitality, although, 
it is true, no friendly feelings had dictated 
the invitation to the feast, but still he was 
partaking of the man’s bread and salt; and 
then, too, the miserable society tradition 
which then as now dictates such conven- 
tional hospitality, all contributed to soften 
the Master’s stern condemnation of the 
pompous hollow entertainments; so he “ad- 
dresses to his host a lesson on charity, which 
he clothes, like the preceding, in the graceful 
form of a recommendation of intelligent self- 
interest.” ‘The whore, lest (ver. 12), carries 
a tone of liveliness and almost of pleasantry. 
“Beware of it; it is a misfortune to be 
avoided. For, once thou shalt have received 
human requital, it is all over with Divine 
recompense.” Jesus did not mean to forbid 
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our entertaining those whom we love. He 
means simply, “ In view of the life to come, 
thou canst do better still.” 

Vers. 13, 14.—But when thou makest a 
feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind: and thou shalt be blessed; for 
they cannot recompense thee. Great pagan 
moralists, sick at heart at these dreary, 
selfish society conventionalities, have con- 
demned this system of entertaining those 
who would be likely to make an equivalent 
return for the interested hospitality. So 
Martial, writing of such an incident, says, 
“You are asking for gifts, Sextus, not for 
friends.” Nehemiah gives a somewhat 
similar charge to the Jews of his day: 
“Kat the fat, and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto them for whom nothing 
is prepared ” (viii.10). Thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of thejust. There 
is no doubt that Jesus here was alluding 
to that first resurrection which would con- 
sist of the “just” only; of that resurrection 
which St. John speaks of in rapt and glow- 
ing terms: “ Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection ” (Rev. xx. 6). 
This was a doctrine evidently much insisted 
on by the early teachers of Christianity 
(see John v. 25; Acts xxiv. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 
23; 1 Thess. iv. 16; Phil. iii. 11; and 
compare our Lord’s words again in ch. xx. 
35). 

Vers. 15—24.—In reply to an observation 
of one of the guests, Jesus relates the parable 
of the great supper, in which he shows how 
tew really cared for the joys of God's kingdom 
tn the world to come. 

Ver. 15.—And when one of them that sat 
at meat with him heard these things, he 
said unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. One of those 
who were partaking of the banquet, and 
had witnessed the whole scene, now speaks 
to the Stranger Guest. He had looked on 
the miracle performed for the afflicted man; 
he had heard the wise words spoken by the 
Galilean Rabbi; he had listened to the 
gentle and yet pungent rebuke to the Pha- 
risee for his ostentatious hospitality to the 
rich and great; he had marked the quiet 
reminder as to the many sufferers who really 
stood in need of the viands so plentifully 
spread for those who wanted them not; he 
had been specially struck by the mention 
of the recompense which the just wlio re- 
membered the powr would receive at the 
resurrection. This quiet observer, noticing 
that the Master’s remarks were touching 
upon the recompense of the justin the world 
to come, now breaks in with a remark on the 
blessedness of hiu who should eat bread in 
the kingdom of God. The words do not 
seem to have been spoken in a mocking 
spirit, but to have been the genuine outcome 


of the speaker’s admiration of the Guest so 
hated and yet so wondered at. There is, 
no doubt, lurking in the words a certain 
Pharisaic self-congratulation—a something 
which seems to imply, “ Yes, that blessedness 
to which you, O Master, are alluding, I am 
looking forward confidently to share in. 
How happy will it be for us, Jews as we 
are, when the time comes for us to sit down 
at that banquet in the kingdom of heaven!” 

Ver. 16.—Then said he unto him. The 
parable with which the great Teacher 
answered the guest’s remark contains much 
and varied teaching for all ages of the 
Church, but in the first instance it replies 
to the speaker’s words. “Yes,” said the 
Master, “blessed indeed are they who sit 
down at the heavenly feast. You think 
you are one of those whom the King of 
heaven has invited to the banquet; what 
have you done, though, with the invitation ? 
I know many who have received it who 
have simply toss! it aside; are you of that 
number? Listen now to my story of the 
Divine banquet and of the invited thereto.” 
A certain man made a great supper, and 
bade many. ‘The kingdom of heaven, under 
the imagery of a great banquet, was a 
picture well known to the Jews of that age. 
The guests in the Pharisee’s house for the 
greater part were probably highly cultured 
men. At once they would grasp the mean- 
ing of the parable. They knew that the 
supper was heaven, and the Giver of the 
feast was God. The many—these were 
Israel, the long line of generations of the 
chosen people. So far strictly true, they 
thought; the Galilean Teacher here is one 
with the rabbis of our Jerusalem schools. 
But, as Jesus proceeded, a puzzled, angry 
look would come upon the self-satisfied faces 
of Pharisee, scribe, and doctor; whispers 
would run round, “ What means the Gali- 
lwan here?” 

Vers. 17—20.—Come; for all things are 
now ready. And they all with one consent 
began to make excuse. The excuses, viewed 
as a@ whole, are paltry, and “if,” as it has 
been well said, “as a mere story of natural 
life it seems highly improbable, it is because 
men’s conduct with regard to the Divine 
kingdom is not according toright reason. ... 
The excuses are all of the nature of pretexts, 
not one of them being a valid reason for 
non-attendance at the feast.” The fact was, 
the invited were pleased to be invited, but 
there the matter ended with them. The 
banquet, which they were proud to have 
been asked to share in, had no influence 
upon their everyday lives. They made their 
engagements fer pleasure and for business 
without the lexst regard to the day or the 
hour of the banquet; indeed, they treated 
it with perfect indifference. ‘le key to 
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the parable is easily found. The Jews were 
“golemn triflers in the matter of rcligion. 
They were under invitation to enter the 
kingdom, and they did not assume the atti- 
tude of men who avowedly cared nothing 
for it. On the contrary, they were pleased 
to think that its privileges were theirs in 
offer, and even gave themselves credit for 
setting a high value onthem. But in truth 
they did not. The kingdom of God had 
not by any means the first place in their 
esteem. ... They were — sae talked 
much about the kingdom of heayen, ye 
cared little for it; wuo were very religious, 
yet very ly—a class of which too many 
specimens exist in every age” (Professor 
Bruce, ‘Parabolic Teaching’). I have 
bought a piece of ground. ... Ihave bought 
five yoke of oxen....I have married a 
wife, etc. These excuses, of course, by no 
means exhaust all possible cases. They 
simply represent examples of usual every- 
day causes of indifference to the kingdom 
of God. To all these excuses one thing is 
common—in each a present good is esteemed 
above the heageuly ofSF? in other words, 
temporal good is valued higher than spiritual. 
The three excuses may be classed under the 
following heads. (1) The attraction of 
property of different kinds, the absorbing 
delight of possessing earthly goods. (2) 
The ogeupations of business, the pleasure 
of increasing the gtore, of adding coin to 
- coin, or field to field. (3) Social ties, 
whether at home or abroad, whether in 
general society or in the home circle; for 
even in the latter case it is too possible 
for family and domestic interests so com- 
pletely to fill the heart as to leave no room 
there for higher and more unselfish aims, 
no place for any grander hopes than the 
poor narrow home-life affords. The primary 
application of all this was to the Jews of 
the Lord’s own time. It was spoken, we 
must remember, to a gathering of the élite 
of the Israel of his day. In the report of 
the servant detailing to the master the above- 
recorded excuses, it has been beautifully 
said, “we may hear the echo of the sorrow- 
ful lamentation uttered by Jesus over the 
hardening of the Jews during his long 
nights of prayer.” The invitation to the 
feast was neglected by the learned and the 
powerful among the people. 

Ver. 21.—Then the master of the house 
being angry said to his servant, Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the 
city, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the blind. ‘he 
invitations to the great feast, seeing that 
those first bidden were indifferent, were 
then sent out far and wide—through broad 
streets and narrow lanes, among wealthy 
publicans (tax-collectors) and poor artisans. 


The invitations were distributed broadcast 
among a rougher and less cultured class, 
but still the invitations to the banquet were 
confined to dwellers in the city; we hear as 
yet of no going without the walls. Here the 
invitation seems gencrally to have been 
accepted. All this in the first instance 
referred to the Galilean peasants, to the 
Jewish publicans, to the mass of the people, 
who heard him, on the whole, gladly. 

Ver. 22.—And the servant said, Lord, it 
is done as thou hast commanded, and yet 
thereisroom. While these words are neces- 
sary to complete the picture, still in them 
we have a hint of the vast size of the king- 
dom of God. The realms of the blessed 
are practically boundless. Here, again, in 
the first instance, there was a Jewish in- 
struction intended to correct the false 
current notion that that kingdom was narrow 
in extent, and intended to be confined to 
the chosen race of Israel. 1t is very dif- 
ferent in the Lord’s picture. 

Ver. 23.—And the lord said unto the 
servant, Go out into the highways and 
hedges. Hitherto the parable-story has 
been dealing with the past and the present 
of Israel; it now becomes prophetic, and 
speaks of a state of things to be. The third 
series of invitations is not addressed to 
inhabitants of a city. No walls hem in 
these far-scattered dwellers among the high- 
ways and hedges of the world. This time 
the master of the house asks to his great 
banquet those who live in the isles of the 
Gentiles. And compel them to comein. A 
greater pressure is put on this class of out- 
siders than was tried upon the favoured 
first invited. ‘The indifferent ones were left 
to themselves. They knew, or professed to 
know and to appreciate, the nature of that 
feast in heaven, the invitation to which they 
treated apparently with so much honour, 
and really with such contempt. But these 
outsiders the Divine Host would treat dif- 
ferently. To them the notion of a pitying, 
loving God was quite a strange thought; these 
must be compelled—must be brought to him 
with the gentle force which the angels used 
when they laid hold of the hand of lingering 
Lot, and brought bim out of the doomed 
city of the plain. Thus faithful men, in- 
tensely convinced of the truth of their mes- 
sage, compel others, by the bright earnest- 
ness of their words and life, to join the 
company of those who are going up to the 
feast above. Anselm thinks that God may 
be also said to compel men to come in when 
he drives them by calamities to seek and 
find refuge with him and in his Church. 
That my house may be filled. In ver. 22 
the servaut, who knew well his master’s 
mind and his master’s house too, and its 
capabilities, tells bis lord bow, after many 
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had accepted the invitation and were gone 
in to the banquet, “yet there was room.” 
The master of the house, approving his 
servant’s words, confirms them by repeating, 
“ Bring in more and yet more, that my house 
may be filled.” Bengelcomments here with 
his quaint grace in words to which no trans- 
lation can do justice: “Nec natura nec 
gratia patitur vacuum.” Our God, with his 
burning love for souls, will never bear to 
contemplate a half-empty heaven. “Messiah 
will see of the travail of his soul, and be 
satisfied.” ‘The love of God,” says Godet, 
“is great; it requires a multitude of guests; 
it will not have a seat empty. The number 
of the elect is, as it were, determined before- 
hand by the riches of the Divine glory, 
which cannot find complete reflection with- 
out a certain numberof human beings. The 
invitation will, therefore, be continued, and 
consequently the history of our race pro- 
longed, until that number be reached.” 

Ver. 24.—For I say unto you, That none 
of those men which were bidden shall taste 
of my supper. Whose words are these? 
Are they spoken by the host of the parable- 
story; and if so, to whom does he address 
them? For in the original Greek it is not 
“TI say unto thee” (singular), the servant 
with whom throughout he has been holding 
a colloquy, but “I say unto you” (plural). 
Who does he mean by “you”? The assem- 
bled guests? or especially the already in- 
troduced poor of ver. 21 (so Bengel)? But 
what conceivable purpose, as Stier well asks, 
would be served by addressing these stern 
words to the guests admitted ? Would their 
bliss be increased by a side-glance at those 
who had lost what they were to enjoy? 
How inharmonious a close would this be of 
a parable constructed with such tender gra- 
ciousness throughout! It is better, there- 
fore, to understand it as spoken with deep 
solemnity by the Master himself to the 
assembled guests in the Pharisee’s house, 
with whom he was then sitting at meat, and 
for whose special instruction he had spoken 
the foregoing parable of the great supper. 
“I say unto you, that none of those who 
were bidden in the parable-story (and ye 
know full well that you yourselves are in- 
cluded in that number) shall sit at my table 
in heaven.” This identification of himself 
as the Host of the great heavenly banquet 
was quite in accordance with the lofty and 
‘unveiled claims of the Master during the 
last period of his public ministry. Through- 
out this exposition of the great supper 
parable, the idea of the primary reference 
to the Jewish people has been steadily kept 
in view. It was a distinct piece of teaching, 
historic and prophetic, addressed to the Jew 
of the days of our Lord. As years passed 
on, it became a saying of the deepest inte- 


rest to the Gentile missionaries and to the 
rapidly growing Gentile congregations of the 
first Christian centuries. In time it ceased 
to be used as a piece of warning history 
and of instructive prophecy, and the Church 
in every succeeding age has recognized its 
deep practical wisdom, and is ever discover- 
ing in it fresh lessons which belong to the 
life of the day, and which seemingly were 
drawn from it and intended for its special 
instruction, for its warning and for its 
comfort. 

Vers. 25—35.—The qualifications of his 
real disciples. Two short parables illustrative 
of the high price such a real disciple must 
pay if he would indeed be his. The half- 
pthete disciple is compared to flavourless 
salt. 

Ver. 25.—And there went great multi- 
tudes with him. These great multitudes 
were made up now of enemies as well as 
friends. Curiosity doubtless attracted many ; 
the fame of the Teacher had gone through 
the length and breadth of the land. The 
end, the Master well knew, was very near, 
and, in the full view of his own self-sacrifice, 
the higher and the more ideal were the 
claims he made upon those who professed to 
be his followers. He was anxious now, at 
the end, clearly to make it known to all 
these multitudes what serving him really 
signified—entire_ self-renunciation; a real, 
not a poetic or sentimental, taking up the 
cross (ver. 27). Even his own chosen dis- 
ciples were yet a long way from apprehend- 
ing the terrible meaning of this cross he 
spoke of, and which to him now bore so 
ghastly a significance. 

Ver. 26.—If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple. The Lord’s teaching throughout, in 
parable and in direct saying, pressed home 
to his followers that no home love, no 
earthly affection, must ever come into com- 
petition with the love of God. If home and 
his cause came ever into collision, home and 
all belonging to it must gently be put aside, 
and everything must be sa:rificed to the 
cause. Farrar quotes here from Lovelaco— 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 


Vers. 28—30.—For which of you, intending 
to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and 
counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient 
to finish it? Lest haply, after he hath laid 
the foundation, and is not able to finish it, 
all that behold it begin to mock him, saying, 
This man began to build, and was not able 
to finish, ‘The imagery was not an un- 
familiar one in those days. The magnifi- 
cent Herodian house had a passion for 
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erecting great buildings, sacred and profane, 
in the varied cities under their sway. They 
would doubtless be often imitated, and no 
doubt many an unfinished edifice testified 
to the foolish emulation of some would-be 
imitator of the extravagant royal house. 
Now, such incomplete piles of masonry and 
brickwork sim) ly excite a contemptuous 
pity for the builder, who has so falsely cal- 
culated his resources when he drew the plan 
of the palace or villa he was never able to 
finish. So in the spiritual life, the would- 
be professor finds such living harder than 
he supposed, and so gives up trying after 
the nobler way of living altogether; and the 
world, who watched his feeble efforts and 
listened with an incredulous smile when he 
proclaimed his intentions, now ridicy’es 
him, and pours scorn upon what it considers 
an unattainable ideal. Such an attempt 
and failure injure the cause of God. 

Vers. 31, 32.—Or what king, going to 
make war against another king, sitteth not 
down first, and consulteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand? 
Or else, while the other is yet a great way 
off, he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth 
conditions of peace. It is not improbable 
that this simile was derived from the history 
of the time. The unhappy connection of 
the tetrarch Herod with MHerodias had 
brought about the divorce of that sovereign’s 
first wife, who was daughter of Aretas, a 
powerful Arabian prince. This involved 
Herod in an Arabian war, the result of 
which was disastrous to the tetrarch. Jose- 
phus points out that this ill-omened incident 
was the commencement of Herod Antipas’s 
subsequent misfortunes. Our Lord not im- 
probably used this simile, foreseeing what 
would be the ultimate end of this unhappy 
war of Herod. The first of these two little 
similes rather points to the building up of 
the Christian life in the heart and life. The 
second is an image of the warfare which 
every Christian man must wage against the 
world, its passions, and its lusts. If we 
cannot brace ourselves up to the sacrifice 
necessary for the completion of the building 
up of the life we know the Master loves; 
if we shrink from the cost involved in the 
warfare against sin and evil—a warfare which 
will only end with life—better for us not to 
begin the building or risk the war. It will 
be a wretched alternative, but still it will 
be best for us to make our submission at 
once to the world and its prince; at least, 
by so doing we shall avoid the scandal and 


the shame of injuring a cause which we 
adopted only to forsuke. Tue Swiss com- 
mentator Godet very naturally uses here 
a simile taken from his own nationality: 
“ Would not a little nation like the Swiss 
bring down ridicule on itself by declaring 
war with France, if it were not determined 
to die nobly on the field of battle?” He 
was thinking of the splendid patriotism of 
his own brave ancestors who had determined 
so to die, and who carried out their gallant 
purpose. He was thinking of stricken fields 
like Morgarten and Sempach, and of brave 
hearts like those of Rudolph of Erlach, and 
Arnold of Winkelried, who loved their 
country better than their lives. This was 
the spirit with which Christ’s warriors must 
undertake the hard stern warfare against an 
evil and corrupt world, otherwise better let 
his cause alone. The sombre shadow of the 
cross lay heavy and dark across all the 
Redeemcr’s words spoken at this time. 

Ver. 33.—So likewise, whosoever he be of 
you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple. “ We must live in 
this world as though the soul was already 
in heaven and the body mouldering in the 
grave” (St. Francis de Sales). There was 
much unreasoning, possibly not a little 
sentimental enthusiasm, among the people 
who crowded round Jesus in these last 
months of his work. The stern, uncom- 
promising picture of what ought to be the 
life of his real followers was painted espe- 
cially with a view of getting rid of these 
useless, purposeless enthusiasts. The way 
of the cross, which he was about to tread, 
was no pathway for such light-hearted 
triflers. 

Vers. 34, 35.—Salt is good: but if ‘the 
salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it 
be seasoned? It is neither fit for the land, 
nor yet for the dunghill ; but men cast it out. 
Here “salt” stands for the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, self-renunciation. When in a man, 
or in a nation, or in a Church, that salt ig 
savourless, then that spirit is dead; there 
is no hope remaining tor the man, for the 
people, or the Chnrch. The lesson was a 
general one—it was meant to sink into each 
listener’s heart; but the Master’s sad gaze 
was fixed, as he spoke the sombre truth, on 
the people of Israel whom he loved, and on 
the temple of Jerusalem where his glory- 
presence used to dwell. Men cast it out. 
Jesus could hear the armed tramp of the 
Roman legions of the year 70 as they cast 
out his people from their holy Jand. 
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Vors. 1—24.— The great supper. The feast of which Christ was partaking had been 
carefully prepared, and was an event of some Consequvnce in the town. This may 
be inferred not only from the tone of the~Lord’s remarks, but also from the intima- 
tions of the evangelists. Thus from ver. 12 it appears that the Pharisee had gathered 
together the élite of the place, along with his more intimate friends and his kinsmen. 
From ver. 7 we learn that there had been an eager scramble on the part of the guests 
for the chief places, the precedencies, and dignities, It was the observation of this 
which called forth the saying (ver. 11), “ Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased ; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Notice, too, as proving the care 
which had been bestowed on the entertainment, that there was an understanding 
among the more prominent guests that the movements and words of the invited 
Prophet should be closely watched. In fact, the supper was a trap laid. To complete 
the scheme, a man was introduced (ver. 2) who laboured under a severe illness— 
dropsy ; a man whose presence might be a temptation to the loving-hearted Healer to 
violate the sacredness of the sabbath. Jesus, we are told (ver. 3), “ answering,” ¢.e. 
knowing the intention of the lawyers and Pharisees, put a question to them which 
revealed the thoughts of the heart, whilst it so vindicated his work of mercy that it 
reduced his hypocritical friends to silence: “they could not answer him again to these 
things” (ver. 6). This great supper is the text of one of the most beautiful of our 
Lord’s parables. The introduction of the parable is very simple. He had taught his 
host a lesson of charity (vers, 12—14), when one of the company, catching at the last 
clause, “ recompensed at the resurrection of the just,” and giving this the accepted 
Pharisee-meaning—a banquet at which the elect of the nation would sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (presuming, of course, that he would have a place at that 
banquet)—exclaims, “ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God” (ver. 
15). “ Yes,” virtually replies the Prophet, “ only recollect that this kingdom of God 
is not the blessedness which you imagine; nay, since the call to it has been rejected 
by those who were bidden—+.e. the covenant-people—that call will be extended, in the 
fulness of its glory, to the publicans and sinners whom you reject—the people of the 
streets and lanes; it will be extended further still, even to the ignorant heathen— 
the people of the highways and hedges. For (representing in these words the giver of 
the festival) ‘* None of those men that were bidden shall taste of my supper” (ver. 24), 
Such was the primary application of the parable. In its details it is entirely within 
the circle of prophetic ideas, The supper is an Old Testament symbol of the day of 
Christ, the Messiah (see Isa. xxv. 6). The “many bidden” were those who, having 
Moses and the prophets, were possessors both of the Word heard outwardly with the 
ear, and of the grace through which it is grafted inwardly in the heart. The servant 
at the supper-time denotes that preaching of the kingdom which began with John the 
Baptist, and was carried on by our Lord and those whom “ he sent before his face into 
every city and place, whither he himself would come.” The excuses intimate the pleas 
on which the invited, with one consent, turned away from the call, And the further 
missions of the servant, first keeping within the city, to the streets and lanes, and, 
secondly, quitting the precincts of the city, to the highways and hedges, denote, as 
has been said, the inclusion of the excluded classes of the Jews, along with the Sama- 
ritans, and the bidding of the Gentiles to the light of the gospel. “I said,” thus ancient 
prophecy expressed it (Isa. Ixv. 1), “ Behold me, behold me, unto a nation that was not 
called by my Name.” Passing from the first relations of the parable to those which 
more directly concern us, every part of it is suggestive of some aspect of Christian truth 
or life. Notice three points— ; 

I, THE HOSPITALITY oF Gop. God is the Presence shadowed forth in the “ man who 
~ makes the vreat supper.” In the notion of such a supper We see the Divine hospitality. 
A supper carries with it the thought of an abundant provision, of satisfaction for all 
waut, of an infinite and various fulness. And is not this associated in the Scriptures 
with the very name of God? ‘lake, e.g., one of the most beautiful utterances of the 
Psalter, Ps. xxxvi.5—9. Indeed, the manifold revelation of God in nature, provi- 
dence, grace, iy the firmament above us, the earth around us, the great and wide sea, 
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our own consciousness, the Word who in the beginning was with God and was God— 
God himself in every form of his communication, is the exceeding joy of the pure 
in heart. His greatness is so hospitable. It makes room for all our littleness and 
weakness “in its Jap to lie.” As Faber, in verses of sweetest music, has sung— 


«Thus doth thy grandeur make us grand ourselves ; 
Tis goodness makes us fear ; 
Thy greatness makes us brave, as children are 
When those they love are near. 


«Great God! our lowliness takes heart to play 
Beneath the shadow of thy state ; 
The only comfort of our littleness 
Is that thou art so great. 


«Then on thy grandeur I will lay me down; 
Already life is heaven for me; 
No cradled child more softly lies than I: 
‘Come soon, Eternity.” 


It is this hospitality that is declared in the Son of the Eterna] Love. Christ is the 
Great Supper. In him God has “abounded towards us in wisdom and prudence.” 
St. Paul speaks of “ the love of Christ which passeth knowledge,” of Christ “the All in 
all;” and, more particularly defining the supper-making, he says, “ Christ, of God 
made to us Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, Redemption.” All that we need as 
men, all that is salvation for sinners, is ours in him. And how is it ours? “If any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me.” 

Il. THE cHURLISHNESS OF MEN. This is God, with the door thrown wide open, the 
table prepared, the life eternal given, the grand, ever-urgent “Come!” “ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth,... and he that hath no money, come!” But what is the reception ? 
Strange, wonderful, but still too true, “They all with one consent began to make 
excuse” (ver. 18). Look at the excuses. They are pictures of states of mind, of attitudes 
of thought, as real now as at any time, Three such pictures are sketched. The first 
(ver. 18), a mind which rejoices in a good realized, The man has the desire of his 
heart. He is the lord of broad acres. “ Soul, take thine ease; what need for thee of 
the supper?” The second (ver. 19), a mind still immersed in business, with its cares 
and anxieties. The man has just concluded an important purchase; before all else he 
must prove it. The third (ver. 20), a mind absorbed in earthly delights and social 
relationships—he “cannot come.” We can trace, in the three pictures, a climax like 
that of the parable reported in Matt. xxii., which closely resembles this. There is an 
ascending acale in the rejection. The first is covetous to a degree; he would go with 
all his heart—only that little estate; he must needs “ pray let me be excused.” The 
second is polite, but more abrupt; there is a graceful wave of the hand, a gentlemanly 
“Pray let me be excused;” but there is no “I must needs.” The third is rude 
and flat in his denial; there is a quick “ Ne. Lacannot.” Is it not the climax of 
worldliness in every period? And What is worldliness? The celebrated Robert 
Hall one day wrote the word “God” ona slip of paper. “You can read that?” he 
said, as he passed the slip to a friend. “Yes.” He covered the name on the slip 
with a sovereign. “Can you read it now?” The sovereign was above, was nearer the 
gaze than God. That is worldliness. It is not the having, not the purchasing, of the 
ground or the oxen. It is the having the earthly thing in the first place, the setting 
of the “must needs” over against it. And it is the mind which does this, to which 
the heavenly kingdom is second to the earthly good, which is fruitful of excuses. Oh 
how often it puts off! how often there comes even the rude “I cannot”! Has the 
Giver of the supper found such a mind in any of us? 

II. THE COMMISSION OF THE SERVANT. It is to bear the Master’s call, to declare 
that “ all things are ready;” that salvation is full and is present; life now, life for 
ever, given with God’s “ yea” and “amen” to even the chief of sinners. The word 
of the reconciliation is “ Come!” the ministry of reconciliation implies, “‘Go, ever out 
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and out.” The house of the Lord must be filled; he is bent on the wiuning of souls, 
A supper, and none to eat; a vreat supper, aud only a few guests! 


“Salvation! O salvation ! 
The joyful sound proclaita, 
Till earth’s remotest nation 
Has learnt Messiah’s Name.” 


“Compel them ” is the voice of the Everlasting Love. Use, #.e., all means of moral 
suasion; gircie around their wills; plead, beseech, entaeat, pegsuade, “instant in season 
and out of season;” draw them, watch over them; establish such links between the 
messenger and them that they shall feel that they must come with you, since God is 
with you ofa truth. ‘“ Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 7—11.—Christ’s word on mcdesty. The remark which the conduct of these 
guests called forth from Christ sugyests to us— 

I. Ovg Lorp’s INTEREST IN THE HUMBLER DETAILS OF OUR DAILY LIFE. We might 
have imagined, judging antecedently, that the great Teacher would not concern him- 
self with a matter so trivial as this; or that, if he did, we should not find a record of 
his remark in a narrative so brief as are our evangels. We know that he had occasion 
to rebuke the Pharisees for letting religious faith lose itself altogether in minute and 
infinitesimal prescriptions (ch. xi. 42; Mark vii. 4). And there is a very remarkable 
absence from our Master’s teaching of petty regulations. He sought not to prescribe 
particulars of behaviour, but to convey Divine principies and to impart a holy and a 
loving spirit; he knew that these would spontaneously and invariably issue in appro« 
priate conduct. But Jesus Christ would not have us think that he is indifferent to the 
way in which we act on small occasions. He could be “ much displeased” by an act 
of small officiousness (Mark x. 18, 14); and he could be deeply moved by an act of 
simple gencrosity (ch. xxi. 2,3). And we may learn from this incident that it is not 
a matter of indifference how we behave in the common occurrences of our daily life: 
to what homes we go, what place in the house we take, how we act at the table (1 Cor. 
x. 81), what is the tone of our conversation (Matt. xii. 37), with what raiment we are 
clothed (1 Pet. iii. 3), whether we encourage or discourage the weak and timid disciple 
(Matt. x. 42; xviii. 6), These things, and such things as these, are occasions when, by 
manifesting a kindly and humble spirit, we may greatly please our Divine Lord, or 
when, by an opposite spirit, we may seriously offend him. J 

II. THE PREFERENCE OF MODESTY TO SELF-ASSERTION. Jesus Christ here plainly 
and emphatically commends modesty of spirit and behaviour, and as decidedly con- 
demns an immodest self-assertion. To take a lower place than we might claim to do 
is often found to be the prudent and remunerative course. Self-assertion frequently 
goes too far for its own ends, and is discomfited and dishonoured. Every one is pleased 
when the presumptuous person is humiliated. But modesty is frequently recognized 
and honoured, and every one is gratified when the man who “does not think more 
highly of himself thau he ought to think” is the object of esteem. But when, in a 
more worldly and diplomatic sense, such modesty does not als Wer ; when a strong 
complacency and a vigorous self-assertion do, as they often will, pass it in the race of 
life, and suatch the fading laurel of “ success ;”—still is it the becoming, the beautiful 
thing; still is it worth possessing for its own sake. To be lowly-minded is a far better 
portion than to have all the honours and all the gains which an ugly assertiveness may 

mand, 
TL THE VITAL VALUE cr HUMILITY. (Ver. 11.) Lowliness of mind, peniivuce, 
may be of small account in the eyes of men, but, on the part of those as guilty as we 
are, it is everything in the sight of God : x Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” Spiritual pride is utterly, offensive to.God, and draws down 
his most serious condemnation; if we exalt ourselves we shall be abased by him. But 
a sense of our own unworthiness is what he looks to see in children that have forgotten 
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their Father, in subjects that have been disloyal to their King; and when he sees it 
be is prepared to pardon and to restore. If we humble ourselves beiore him and plead 
his promise of liie in Jesus Christ, he will exalt us; he will treat us as his children 3 
he will make us his heirs; he will raise us up to “ heaveuly places in Christ Jesus.”—O. 


Vers. 12—-14.—Moderation ; disinterestedness ; patience. We find in these words 
of our Lord— 

{. THe correcrion OF A COMMON FAULT. Jesus Christ did not, indeed, intend to 
condemn outright all family or social gatherings of a festive character. He bad already 
sanctioned these by his own presence. The idiomatic language, “do not, but,” signifies, 
not a positive interdiction of the one thing, but the superiority of the ophes. Yet 
may we not find here a correction of social, festive extravagance; the expenditure of 
an undue measure of our resources on mutual indulgences? It is a very easy and 
a very common thing for hospitality to pass into extravagance, and even into selfish 
indulgence. Those who invite neighbours to their house in the full expectation of 
being invited in return may seem to themselves to be open-handed and generous. 
when they are only pursuing a system of well-understood mutual ministry to the 
lower tastes and gratifications. And it is a fact that both then and now, both there 
and here, men are under a great temptation to expend upon mere enjoyment of this 
kind a degree of time and of income which seriously cripples and enfeebles them. Thug 
that is given to display and indulgence which might be reserved for benevolence and 
for piety; thus life is lowered, and its whole service is reduced; thus we fail to reach 
the stature to which we might attain, and to render to our Master and his cause the 
service we might bring. In the matter of indulgence, direct or (as here) indirect, 
while we should keep away from asceticism, it is of still greater consequence that we 
do not approach a faulty and incapacitating selfishness. 

II. AN INVITATION TO A NOBLE HABIT. “Call the poor... and thou shalt be 
blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee.” An act of disinterested kindness carries its 
blessing with it. 1. It is an intrinsically excellent thing. “To do good and to commu- 
nicate” is honourable and admirable; and to do this with no thought of return from 
those who are benefited, is an act of peculiar and exceptional worth. It takes very 
high rank in the scale of spiritual nobleness. 2. It allies us with the highest and the 
best in all the universe; with the noblest men and women that ever lived in any land 
or age; with the angels of God (Heb. i. 14); with our Divine Exemplar (Mark x. 45); 
with the eternal Father himself (Matt. v. 45). 3. It leaves a benign and elevating 
influence on our own spirit. Every man is something the better, is so much the 
worthier and more Christ-like, for every humblest deed of disinterested benevolence. 

lil. THE PROMISE OF A PURE REWARD. If the idea of recompense is admitted, 
everything turns upon the character of the reward, so far as the virtue of the action 
is concerned. To do something for an immediate and sensible reward is unmeritorious ; 
to act in the hope of some pure and distant recompense is an estimable because a 
spiritual procedure. Our life is, then, based upon faith, upon hope, and especially 
upon patience. To do good and to be content to wait for our recompense until “ the 
resurrection of the just,” when we shall reap the approval of the Divine Master and 
the gratitude of those whom we have served below,—this is conduct which our Lord 
approves ; it bears the best mark it can bear—that of his Divine benediction.—C. 


Ver. 18.—Hacusing ourselves. There are two things which seem as if they could 
not exist together, but which we continually confront. One is the felt obligation and 
value of religion, and the other is the mournful commonness of irreligion. Where 
shall we find an explanation of the coexistence of these two things? We find it in 
the habit of self-excuse. With one consent men excuse themselves. Now, an excuse 
is one of two things. 

I, A PRETEXT which men invent, so as to shun, without self-reproach, a plain but 
painful duty. A tradesman is not prospering in business; he is aware that he is 
losing money ; he fvels sure that an examination of his books will show a serious deficit 
at the end of the year; he Knows that he ought to acquaint himself with his actual 
financial position; but he is reluctant to see how far he is behind; he would much 
rather escape that scrutiny, and he consequently looks about for a reason that he can 
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place before his own mind for postponing it. He easily discovers one. He could make 
better use of the time; he ought not to nevlect an opportunity that offers of making 
good bargain—or anything else. What does it matter ? Anything will serve; one 
pretext is as good as another. Here is a human soul that owes much to its Creator ; 
has received everything, and has paid nothing or scarcely anything—owes “ten 
thousand talents,” and “has nothing to pay.” One comes to him from God, and says, 
“ See how things stand between you and your Maker; ‘acquaint thyself with him, and 
be at peace.’” But the man shrinks from the scrutiny ; he is in debt, and knows that 
he is; he would much rather enter into any other account than that. So he searches 
for some plausible reason for putting it off to another time. And he easily finds one. 
Excuses are in the air, at every one’s command. He has no time for religious inquiry ; 
so many people speak in God’s Name, he is not sure who holds the truth; he will be 
under more favourable spiritual conditions further on—or something else. What does 
it matter? One excuse serves as well as another. It is nothing but a screen put up 
between the eye and the object. This is a course of action to be ashamed of. It is 
not manly ; it is not right; it is perilous; it is delusive, and leads down to destruction. 

II. A PREFERENCE of that which is second-rate to that which is of supreme impor- 
tance. Here the particular illustrations of the parable serve us. These men are invited 
to be present at that which they ought to attend; but they allow something of 
inferior urgency to detain them. God is inviting us to partake of a most glorious 
spiritual provision ; he is offering eternal life to his human children. He is sending 
his servants to say, “Come, for all things are ready!” But how many decline! and 
they decline because they “make excuse;” they put into the first place that which 
should come second. It is the demands of business; or it is the cares of the house- 
hold; or it is the sweets of literature, of art, of family affection; or it is the claims of 
human friendship; or it is the hope of political influence or renown. It is something 
human, earthly, finite, on the ground of which the soul is saying, “ Ambassador of 
Christ, I pray thee have me excused!” But it is wrong and it is ruinous to act thus. 
1. Nothing will ever justify a man in placing first in his esteem that which God has 
placed second, in keeping behind that which has such sovereign claims to stand in 
front, The claims of God the eternal Father of spirits, of Jesus Christ our Divine 
Saviour, of our own priceless spirit, of those whom we love and for whose immortal 
well-being we are held responsible by God,—these cannot be relegated to a secondary 
and inferior position without serious guilt. 2, Nothing will make it other than foolish 
for a man to leave unappropriated the immeasurable blessings of godliness; to prefer 
any passing earthly good to the service of Jesus Christ, the service which hallows all 
joy, sanctifies all sorrow, ennobles all life, prepares for death, and makes ready for 
judgment and eternity. How can such folly be surpassed ?—C. 


Ver. 23.—Spiritual breadth. The parable presents the gospel as & sacred feast pre- 
pared by the Divine Lord for the hungering hearts of men. The invitation 1s declined 
by one and another, who have inclinations for other and lower good than that which is 
thus provided. Hence the measures taken to supply their room. The text suggests— 

I. Tue LARGENESS OF GOD’S LOVING PURPOSE. God wills that hig house “ shall be 

» This house of bis grace is built on a large scale; in it are “many mausions,” 
many rooms. The magnitude of it answers to tie greatness of his power and to the 
boundlessness of his love. The number of the ultimately redeemed will be vast indeed 
To this point: 1. The hopes of all holy and generous souls. 2, ‘he terms of predic- 
tive Scripture. 3. The attributes of the wise, strong, benignant Father of men. 
4. The duration of the redemptive scheme. 5. The character of the redemptive work 
—the Incarnation, the sorrow, the shame, the death, of the Son of God, God’s loving 
purpose is to gather a multitude which no man can number into the heavenly home, 
1 eternal mansions. 
co FULNESS OF THE DIVINE COMMISSION. Those who represent the Lord of the 
feast are to “go into the highways and hedges, and compel men to come in.” No 
people are to be excluded; no efforts are to be spared; no “stone 1s to be left 
unturned ” to win men to the feast. There is to be a sacred compulsion used rather than 
the efforts of the “ servants” should be unsuccessful. Here is no warrant for persecu- 
tion. No two things can conceivably be further apart from one another than the use 
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of violence and the spirit of Christ. To employ cruelty in order to compel men into 
Christianity is worse than a senseless solecism ; it is a flagrant and guilty contradiction. 
There are other and nobler ways of “compelling men to come in” to the kingdom and 
the Church of Christ—ways which are not discordant but harmonious with the spirit 
and tu_ seaching of the Lord of love. They are such as these: 1. The constant and 
irresistible beauty of our daily life. The “ waters” of spiritual loveliness “ wear ” the 
hardest stones of spiritual obduracy. 2. Occasional magnanimity of Christian conduct. 
Men are often compelled to bow down in admiration and even in reverence before some 
deed of noble self-sacrifice, of lofty heroism. 8. Convincing presentation of the Chris- 
tian argument. The truth of Christ may be preseuted so cumulatively, so forcibly, so 
directly, so practically, so winningly, so affectionately, that the most defiant are 
abashed, the most prejudiced are convinced, the most impervious are penetrated, the 
most insensible are moved and won; they are compelled to comein. 4. Harnest per- 
sistency of Christian zeal. There is a blind, imprudent zeal, which is worse than 
worthless, which only teases and torments, which does not allure but drives to a greater 
distance. But there is also a wise, holy, Divine persistency, which will not be refused, 
which employs every weapon in the sacred armoury, which knows how to wait in 
patience as well as how to work in ardour, which, like the patient Saviour himself, 
“stands at the door, and knocks.” This is the zeal which continues to plead with men 
for God, and ceases uot to plead with God for men, until the barriers are broken down, 
until the indifference is broken up, until the heart looks up to heaven and cries, “ What 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?”—C. 


Vers, 25—33.—The time and the room for calculation tn religion. What room is 
there in the religion of Jesus Christ for calculation ? What amount of reckoning before 
acting is permissible to the disciple of our Lord? When and in what way should he 
ask of himself—Can I afford to do this? Have I strength enough to undertake it? 

I, THE CIRCUMSTANCE WHICH SUGGESTED THE IDEA. It was the temporary popue 
larity of Christ that led him to the strain of remark we have in the text. “There 
went great multitudes with him” (ver. 25), fascinated by his presence and bearing, 
or struck by his teaching, or marvelling at his mighty works. And these men and 
women were far from entering into his spirit or sharing his high purpose; it was 
necessary that they should understand what discipleship to Jesus meant, what absolute 
self-surrender it involved. So the Master gave utterance to the strong and trenchant 
words recorded in the context (vers. 26, 27). And the words of the text itself are 
explanatory of this utterance, Their import is this: “I say this because it is much 
better you should know what you are doing by following me than that you should 
enter upon a course which you will find yourselves obliged to abandon, than that you 
should undertake a duty to which you will find yourselves unequal. All wise people, 
before they definitely commit themselves to any policy carefully consider whether 
they can carry it through. Every wise builder calculates the cost.before he begins to 
build; every wise king estimates his military strength before he declares war. So do 
you consider whether you are prepared to make a full surrender of your will to my 
will, of your life to my service, before you attach yourselves to my side; for whoever 
is not able to ‘forsake all that he hath’ at my bidding, ‘cannot be my disciple.” 
Ponder the matter, therefore; weigh everything before you act, count the cost, decide 
deliberately and with a full understanding of what it is you are doing.” r< 

II, THE PLACE THERE IS FOR CALCULATION IN PERSONAL RELIGION. 1. At the 
entrance upon a Christian life. It would seem as if there could be no room for reckon- 
ing here. We may well ask—When God calls us to himself, when Christ invites 
us to come unto him, what time should we allow ourselves before responding to his 
sumnions? Should not our response be immediate, instantaneous? We reply—Time 
enough to understand what we are undertaking to be and to do; time enough to take 
the Divine message into our full and intelligent consideration; so that our choice may 
be not the impulse of an hour, but the fixed and final purpose of our soul. God woula 
not have us act in ignorance, in misconception. In malice we may well be children, 
but in understanding we should be men. There is no step any man can take which is 
comparable in importance with that which is taken when a human soul enters the 
Kingdom of God: on that hang everlasting issues. Let men, therefore, diligently and 
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reverently inquire until they understand what it means to have a living faith in Jesus 
Christ, to enter his spiritual kingdom, and become one of his subjects; let them under- 
stand, among other things, that it means the cheerful and full surrender of themselves 
to the Saviour himself, with all that such surrender involves (ver. 33). 2, At the 
entrance on a public profession of personal religion. Here isa visible “Church” which 
we are invited to join, taking upon ourselves the Christian name, and openly avowing our 
attachment to our Lord; thus honouring him before men. This is a step to be taken 
deliberately. Before taking it, a man should certainly ask himself whether he is pre- 
pared to act in accordance with his profession everywhere, in all circles and in every 
sphere ; not only where he will be encouraged to do the right, but where he will be 
solicited to do the wrong thing; not only in the midst of genial influences, but in the 
throng of perilous temptations. But while these things are to be carefully taken into 
acccunt, there must be reckoned, on the other side, the assurance which genuine piety 
may always cherish of needed Divine succour. If we go forth in the Name and in the 
strength of our Lord to do that which is his own command, we may confidently count 
on his support; and with him at our right hand we shall not be moved from the path 
of integrity and consistency. Look the facts in the face, but include ail the facts; and 
do not forget that among these are the promises of the faithful Friend. 3. Before under- 
taking any post of sacred service. It would be worse than foolish for a Christian man 
to go forth to any enterprise requiring an amount ol physical strength, or of intellectual 
capacity, or of educational advantages, which he knows well he does not possess, That 
would be to bezin to build and to be unable to finish, to declare war with the certainty 
of defeat. At all times, when we are thinking of Christian work, we must carefully 
consider our qualifications. A wise and modest refusal is a truer sacrifice than an 
indiscreet and unwarrantable acceptance. But, again, let our judgment include the 
great factor of the Divine presence and aid, and also the valid consideration that com- 
petency comes with exercise, that to him that hath (uses his capacities) is given, and 
he has abundance (of power and of success).—C, 


Ver. 26.—Christ and kindred. The circumstances under which these words were 
spoken will explain the strength of the language used. Jesus Christ said that he came 
“not to send peace on earth, but a sword,” by which he meant that the first effect of 
the introduction of his Divine truth would be (as he said) to set the members of the 
same family “ at variance ” against one another, and to make a man’s foes to be “ they 
of his own household” (Matt. x. 34—36). By honouring and acknowledging him as 
the Messiah of the Jews and as the Redeemer of mankind, his disciples would excite 
the bitterest enmity in the minds of their own kindred; they would be obliged to act 
as if they hated them, causing them the keenest disappointment and the severest 
sorrow. ‘They would be compelled to act as if they hated their own life also, for they 
would take a step which would remove all comfort and enjoyment from it, and make it 
valueless if not miserable. On the relation of Jesus Christ and his gospel to human 
kindred, it may be said that Christianity— 

I. DISALLOWS PARENTAL TYRANNY. Such unmitigated authority as the Roman law 
gave to the parent over the child is not sanctioned, but implicitly condemned, by Jesus 
Christ. No human being is wise enough or good enough to exercise such prerogative ; 
and to yield such deference is to cede the responsibility which our Creator has laid 
upon us, and which cannot be devolved. ; 

IL DisaLLows FILIaL worsnip. Such idolatrous homage as the children of the 
Chinese render to their parents is also distinctly unchristian ; it is giving to the crea- 
ture what is due only to the Creator. It is to elevate the human above its lawful level. 

III. SancTions AND ENJOINS FILIAL DEvoTEDNESs. Our Lord himsvlf severely con- 
demned the perversity of the Pharisees, who contrived to evade filial obligations by 
sacred subtleties (Mark vii. 9—13). And amid the physical ayonies aud the spiritual 
strugyles aid sufferings of the cross he found time to commend his mother to the care 
of “the beloved disciple.” His apostles explicitly enjoined filial obedience (Eph. vi. 1). 
And entering into the profounder spirit of our Lord’s teaching, we are sure that he 
desires of children that they should not only be formally obedient to their parents’ 
word, but that they should be careful to render to them all filial respect in manner 5 
should have regard to their known will, whether uttered or unexpressed ; should render 
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the service of love and of cheerfulness rather than of constraint; should make their 
filial ministry to abound as parental health and strength decline. 

IV. ResERVES ABSOLUTE OBEDIENCE FoR THE Divine REDEEMER. When Christianity 
is assailing a falso faith, as in the first century, as in heathen lands to-day, it very fre- 
quently happens that disciples have to choose between their attachment to the earthly 
parent and their obligations to Christ. Then the words of Jesus Christ have a literai 
application; then the convert has to pass through the most severe and trying of all 
conflicts; he has to weigh one authority against another; he has to make a decision 
which will cause grief and wrath to one whom he would fain please and honour. But 
much as the human parent may have been to him, and strong as are his claims, the 
Divine Redeemer is more, and his claims are stronger still and stronger far. The Lord 
who created him (John i. 8; Col. i. 16); who redeemed him with his own blood; who 
sought and found and restored him; who has made him an heir of eternal life ;—this 
Lord, who has been upholding him by his power, and who is the one Hope and Refuge 
of his soul, has claims upon his obedience to which even those of a human parent are 
utterly unequal. And when the choice has to be made, as it sometimes has even here 
and now, there can be but one course which he recognizes as right; it is to choose 
the side and the service of the holy Saviour; meekly bearing the heavy cross of 
domestic severance; earnestly praying for the time when the human authority will be 
reconciled to the Divine; facthfully believing that the sacrifice which is thus entailed 
will bring with it, in Christ’s own time and way, a large and abundant recompense 
(Mark x. 28—30).—C. 


Vers. 34, 35.— Ourselves as salt. It is hardly possible to mistake the meaning of 
Christ here. We know that salt is the great preservative of animal nature, the anti- 
dote of putrefaction and decay. We know also that the great Teacher intended that 
his disciples should de the salt of the earth, doing in the human the same purifying 
work which salt docs in the animal world, 

I. THE PRESERVING POWER OF THE GOOD IN THE SOCIETY IN WHICH THEY ARB 
Founp. 1. As those who act directly on God, and so on behalf of men. Had there 
been ten righteous men in Sodom, they would have preserved it from destruction. 
Similarly, the presence of a few righteous men would have saved the cities of Canaan. 
Is it not the presence of the righteous men and women in our modern cities which 
averts the retribution of God? 2. As those that act directly on man, and thus on God. 
As there is a tendeucy in animal nature, when life is extinct, towards putrefaction, so 
is there a tendency in human nature, when spiritual life is extinct, towards degeneracy 
and corruption, It is the function of salt in the economy of nature to prevent this 
result, to preserve sweetness and wholesomeness; it is the part of moral goodness te 
prevent corruption in society and to preserve purity and excellency there. And this 
It does. Purity, sobriety, uprightness, reverence, self-control,—these are powers for 
subduing, for restraining ; they are powers that permeate, that sweeten, that preserve. 
This is eminently true of Christian discipleship: for it has (1) truth to propound 
which is most cleansing in its character; and it has (2) a life to live which is eminently 
purifying in its influence—the distinctive truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and the 
He of the great Exemplar, which every follower of his is charged and is empowered to 
ive again. 

Il. THE DANGER THAT THIS POWER WILL BE Lost. “ Salt is good: but éf the salt 
have lost tts savour!” It may do so, The salt, by exposure to sun and rain, may 
lose its pungency and its virtue while retaining its appearance. 1. And go Christian 
truth may lose its distinguishing force. Men may use Christian forms of speech in their 
teaching, and yet the doctrine they declare may be an enfeebled and emasculated 
Christianity, from which all that is distinctive and all that is redeeming is extracted : 
it is salt without its savour. 2. And so Christian life may lose its excellency and its 
virtue. These may be blurred and blemished lives, or they may be spotted and stained 
lives, or they may be lives with nothing in them beyond mere conventional propriety 
—lives not animated by the love of Christ, not filled with the Spirit of Christ, not 
governed by the principles of Christ; not blamable, but not beautiful; not wicked, but 
worldly ; not criminal, but not Christian : the salt has lost its savour. ; 

Ill, THE EXTREME UNLIKELIHOOD OF RESTORATION. “If the salt have lost... 
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wherewith shall it be seasoned?” That is an impossibility. Salt that has lost its 
virtue is useless for all ordinary purposes, and is “cast out.” It is not absolutely impos- 
sible for the soul that has lost its Christian spirit and character to regain its worth, but 
it is very difficult and it is very rare. The recovery of lost feeling isa spiritual marvel. 
1. It ls so improbable that no man who loves his soul will expose himself to the peril ; 
if he does, he most seriously endangers his spiritual life, he most gravely imperils his 
eternal future. 2. It is not so impossible that any unfaithful soul need despair. True 

nitence and genuine faith will bring back the wanderer from the fold to the shelter 
of the good Shepherd’s love.—C. 


Vers. 1—24.—Table-talk of Jesus. We have now brought before us an interesting 
conversation which Jesus had with certain guests at an entertainment in the house 
of “one of the chief Pharisees.” It was a sabbath-day feast, indicating that sociality 
was not incompatible even with Jewish sabbath-keeping. Into the guest-chamber had 
come a poor man afflicted with the dropsy, and, to the compassionate eye of our Lord, 
he afforded an opportunity for a miracle of mercy. But, before performing it, he tests 
their ideas about sabbath-observance. They were sufficiently merciful to approve of 
sociality among themselves, but the healing of neighbours was another matter. They 
could even be merciful to cattle if they were their own ; but to be merciful to a brother- 
man would have shown too much breadth of sympathy. The sick man might wait 
till Monday, but an ass or an ox might die if not delivered out of its difficulty, which 
would be so much personal loss. In spite of their narrow-mindedness, our Lord took 
the poor man and healed him, and then proceeded to give the guests very wholesome 
advice. 

L LET Us LOOK AT THE PARABLE ABOUT THE WEDDING. (Vers. 7—11.) To the 
Lord’s eye the feast became the symbol of what is spiritual, Tue wedding of the 
parable is the consummation of the union between God and his people. The invita- 
tion is what is given in the gospel. Hence the advice is not instructive as to the 
prudential temper, but as to our spirit in coming before God. Shall it be the spirit 
which claims as right the highest room, or that which accepts as more than we deserve 
the lowest room? In other words, shall we come before God in a spirit of self- 
righteousness or in a spirit of self-abasement ? Now, our Lord points out, from the 
collisions of social life, the absolute certainty of the self-important and self-righteous 
being abased among men: how much more in the righteous administration of God! 
The self-righteous under his administration shall be abased, how deeply and terribly 
we cannot conceive. On the other hand, those who have learned to humble themselves 
under the mighty hand of God shall be exalted in due season, and have glory in the 
presence of the celestial guests! Jesus thus attacked the self-righteousness of the 
Pharisees, not as a social, but as a detrne question. God would at last cast it away 
from his presence and society with loathing and contempt.! On the other hand, self- 
abasement is the sure sign of grace and the sure earnest of glory. He who takes with 
gratitude the lowest room in God’s house is certain of speedy promotion ! 

Il. OvR HOSPITALITY SHOULD BE DIVINE IN ITS SPIRIT AND CHARACTER. (Vers. 
12—14.) Having improved the conduct of the guests, and shown its spiritual bearings, 
he next turns to the host, and gives him an idea of what hospitality should be. It 
should not be speculative, but disinterested—something, in fact, which can only be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just. In no clearer way could our Lord indicate 
that hospitality should be exercised in the light of eternity ; and the bearing of it 
upon spiritual interests should constantly be regarded. And here we surely should 
learn: 1. How important it is to be social. God is social. His Trinity guarantees 
the scciality of his nature. We are to be God-like in our sociality, 2. It way be 
most helpful to lonely spirits upon earth. Many a lonely heart may be saved for 
better things by a timely social attention. 8. There is great blessing in giving atten- 
tion to people who cannot return it. It is a great field of delight that those with large 
hearts may have. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” We are following 


1 Suggestive discourses on this passage may be found in Gerok’s ‘ Pilgerbrod,’ @. 669 ; 
Gerok’s ‘Aus Ernster Zeit,’ s. 574; Hofacher’s ‘Predigten, s. 670; Beck’s ‘ Christliche 
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God’s plan in the attentions we bestow. 4. At the final arrancement of God’s 
kingdom, all such disinterested nospitality shall be recompersed. How? Surely by 
opportunity being afforded of doing the like again! ‘The hospitable heart, which keeps 
eternity in view in all its hospitality, shail have eternity to be still more hospitable in. 
III. Toe PARABLE OF TUE GREAT SUPPER. (Vers. 15—24.) Jesus proceeds from 
the question of hospitalities to present the gospel in the light of a supper provided by 
the great Father above, and to which he invites sinners as his guests. And here we 
have to notice: 1. The greatness of the swpper. The preparations were long and 
elaborate. How many centuries were consumed in preparing the feast which we have 
in the gospel! It was to be the greatest “ feast of reason and flow of soul” the world 
has seen. And so itis. Nowhere else does man get such food for his mind and heart 
as in the gospel of Christ. 2. The freedom of the invitations. Many were bidden, 
No niggardliness about the invitations. ‘They are scattered so freely that, alas! they 
are not by many sufficiently prized. 3. The supplementary swmmons by the fait! ful 
servant. It is not an invitation by ink and pen merely that God sends, but he backs 
the written revelation by personal persuasion by the mouth of faithful servants. Here 
is the sphere of the gospel ministry. These true ministers tell what a feast is ready 
in the gospel, and what their own experience of it has been. 4. The triviality of the 
excuses. ‘To the invitations sent out by God men make excuses. There is something 
peculiarly sad and significant in refusals upon insufficient grounds. Our Lord gives 
us three examples of the excuses men make for refusing salvation and the gospel. 
(1) The first man puts a piece of grownd before salvation. “Real property ” keeps 
many a man out of the kingdom of heaven, (2) The second puts cattle before salva- 
tion. . Many men are so interested in good “ stock,” and all the mysteries of breeding 
and work, as to have no time for their eternal interests. A few chattels keep multi- 
tudes out of God’s kingdom. (3) The third puts sgcial concerns before spiritual. He 
has married a wife, and so cannot attend to the claims of God. Society, its attractions 
and allurements, is keeping multitudes out of the kingdom above. ‘These are but 
specimens of the trivialities which are monopolizing men’s attention, and preventing 
their giving good heed to the things of the gospel. 6. The extension of the invitation 
to those who are sure to accept tt. The poor, maimed, halt, and blind represent the 
souls who feel their spiritual poverty and defects, and who are sure to appreciate God’s 
gracious invitation. When the self-righteous spurn it, the abased and humiliated 
greedily receive it. 6. The abundant room, and the difficulty in getting the 
filled. There is no possibility of any one coming and being refused admittance. There 
is room for all who care to come. Those who will not taste of the supper are those who 
thought themselves better employed. In compelling men to come in, we must do our 


best in persuading them to accept the gospel. May we leave nothing undone that the 
Divine table may be filled +—R. M. E. 


Vers, 25—35.—The cost of discipleship. The Pharisee’s banquet being over, our 
Lord continues his journey towards Jerusalem, and, as a crisis is evidently at hand, he 
has a goodly multitude of expectant followers. Have they any notion of the cost 
of discipleship? Are they prepared for all which it involves? Jesus determines to 
make this unmistakable, and so he gives them the admonition contained in the present 
section, He gives point to his advice by mentioning the folly of beginning to build 
a tower without calculating the cost of finishing it, or of beginning a war without 
calculating the reasonable chances of success. Each follower would have a costly 
tower to build in the devoted life he must lead, and a costly war to wage in the 
contest for the faith. It was every way desirable, therefore, that they should go care- 
fully into the meaning of discipleship, and undertake it intelligently. 

I. NorHING LESS THAN THE FIRST PLACE IN THE HEART MUST BE OFFERED UNTO 
Jesus. (Ver. 26.) He insists on being put before father and mother, before wife and 
children, before brothers and sisters. All relations are to be put below him. He 
must be more than them all. It is a great demand, and yet a most reasonable one. 
For: 1. The love of Jesus anticipated all parental love. In fact, the love of our parents 
is only the latest expression of his far-seeing and foreseeing love. The generations to 
whom we owe so much have only mediated for us the love of Jesus. 2. The unity of 


' Cf. Gerok’s ‘ Evangelien-Predigten,’ s. 806. 
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marriage only feebly illustrates the intensity of Christ’s love. Husband owes much te 
wife, and wife to husband. The marriage union is a close and intimate one; but Jesus 
comes closer to our hearts than husband or wife can. He is nearer, and should be 
dearer, than either. 8. The rising generation does not lay so m uch love and hope at 
our feet as Jesus. Children are dear; the promise of their young lives and hearts is 
precious; they come as pledges for the future; they are prophecies of the world about 
to be; but “the holy Child Jesus ” comes closer to our hearts than even they. He is 
the prophecy of all coming time, the goal and ideal at which, not the rising generation 
only, but generations yet unborn, are to aim. 4. He gives us a more profound brother- 
hood than brothers or sisters can. ‘The brotherhood of Jesus, “ the elder Brother born 
for all adversity, and who can never die,” is an experience which brothers and sisters 
can only help us to understand. Jesus consequently claims first place, because 
in his manifold relations he is not only more than each, but more than all combined. 

Il. We Must pRizz CHRIST MORE THAN LIFE ITSELF. (Ver. 26.) Life is another 
;zecious benefit which we naturally prize. Satan, in the trial of Job, imagined that 
Job would give all that he had rather than lose his life (Job ii. 4). He fancied that 
the patriarch, who would not curse God under the loss of children and property, would 
break down if God touched his bone or his flesh. But Job was so spiritually minded 
as to be ready to trust God, even should he, for some mysterious and hidden reason, 
slay him (Job xiii. 15). Now, Jesus comes and insists on being put before life itself. 
When the two come into competition there must be no question about yielding the 
palm to Christ. Jesus is more to us than physical life, because he is our spiritual life 
(John xiv. 6). We can never forfeit blessed existence so long as we trust in Christ, 
and the mere existence of the body is but a bagatelle in comparison. 

TIL. SELF-SACRIFICE IS THE MARCHING ORDER OF THE REDEEMED. (Ver. 27.) The 
idea of cross-bearing is often interpreted as if it simply meant enduring those “ crosses” 
to which life is heir. But much more is meant than this. In the Revised Version it 
is put, “ Whosoever doth not bear his own cross.” Now, as Christ carried his cross to 
to die upon, so must we take our lives in our hands, and be ready at any moment to 
sacrifice them for Jesus. He was crucified for us: are we ready to be crucified for him, 
or to die in any other way he wishes? It is the martyr-spirit which Christ here insists 
upon. He is surely worthy of such self-sacrifice. 

IV. WE MUST FORSAKE ALL AS A GROUND OF CONFIDENCE IF WE WOULD FOLLOW 
Jzsus. (Ver. 33.) Christ, having insisted on disposing of our lives as he pleases, 
nexts insists on disposing of our property. He comes in with his right to tell us, 
as he told the rich young ruler, that we must give up our all for his sake, Not, of 
course, that he exercises this right often. Voluntary poverty has been an exceptional 
way of serving him. But we may all show plainly that our property is his, and that, 
when Christ and our possessions come into competition, all must give way to him. If 
we prize property more than Jesus, then_he is nothing to us. We must be ready to 
put him before everything which we have, and to sacrifice everything wuen he claims 
it from us. In this way we make Christ first and all in all. 

V. THE WORLD NEEDS SUCH PRINCIPLES IN PRACTICE TO KEEP IT FROM CORRUPTION. 
(Vers. 34, 35.) Were it not for the self-sacrifice of souls, the world would become 
utterly corrupt. Now, it is this heroic element which Christ’s cause has par excellence 
supplied. Only by the martyr-band, whose pure self-sacrifice was unmistakable, has 
the world been kept from utter selfishness and corresponding corruption. It was 
mindful of this martyr-spirit which his gospel ensures, that Jesus told his servants 
they were “the salt of the earth” (Matt. v. 13). Unless this wholesome antidote to 
natural selfishness be supplied, society must go to pieces. It cannot be built on 
selfishness. ‘The economics which assume no higher ethical element than each man 
looking after himself, may give expression to tendencies; but they must be overpassed 
by realities if the world is to keep moderately sweet and habitable? But suppose 
that Christ’s servants make a mere profession of self-sacrilice, and do not carry out the 
spirit of their Master, then they become but insipid salt, which can only be trodden 
underfoot of men on the highway, where nothing is meant to grow. In other words, 
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the Christians who are not genuine are sure to be despised. They are trodden down 
by a world whom they have vainly tried to deceive, A false professor is the most con- 


teroptible of all men.—R. M. HK, 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Vers. 1—32.—The Lord speaks his three 
parable-stories of the “lost,” im which he 
explains his reason for loving and receiving 
the sinful. 

Vers. 1, 2.—Then drew near unto him 
all the publicans and sinners for to hear 
him. And the Pharisees and scribes mur- 
mured, saying, This Man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them; more accurately 
rendered, there were drawing near to him. 
This was now, in the last stage of the final 
journey, the usual state of things. The 
great outside class came in crowds to listen 
to Jesus. These were men and women who, 
through home and family associations, 
through their occupations, which were 
looked upon with disfavour by the more 
rigid Jews, often no doubt through their 
own careless, indifferent character, had little 
or nothing to do with their religious and 
orthodox countrymen. Poor wanderers, 
sinners, thoughtless ones, no one cared for 
them, their present or their future. Do not 
these in every age make up the majority? 
The religious, so often Pharisees in heart, 
despising them, refusing to make allow- 
ances for them, looking on them as hope- 
lessly lost ones. But at no time was this 
state of things so accentuated as when Jesus 
lived among men. Now, among such care- 
less irreligious men and women, are many 
whose hearts are very tender, very ready to 
listen if the teacher of religion has any 
kind, wise words for them. The grave and 
severe, yet intensely pitiful and loving, doo- 
trines of the Galilean Master found such. 
His words were words of stern rebuke, and yet 
were full of hope, even for the hopeless. No 
man had ever spoken to them like this Man. 
Hence the crowds of publicans and sin- 
ners who were now ever pressing round the 
Master. But the teachers of Israel, the 
priestly order, the learned and rigid scribes, 
the honoured doctors of the holy Law,—these 
were indignant, and on first thoughts not 
without reason, at the apparent preference 
felt for and special tenderness shown by 
Jesus to this great outside class of sinners, 
The three parables of this fifteenth chapter 
were the apologia of the Galileun Master to 
orthodox Israel, but they appeal to an 
audience far greater than any en-losed in 
the coasta of the Holy Land, or living in 
that restless age. 


Vers. 3—5.—And he spake this parable 
unto them, saying, What man of you, having 
an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness? Now, there are two leading 
ideas in the three stories—one on the stde 
of the Speaker; one on the side of those to 
whom the parable-stories were spoken. (1) 
On the side of the speaker. God’s anxiety for 
sinners is shown; he pities with a great pity 
their wretchedness; he sets, besides, a high 
value on their souls, as part of a treasure be- 
longing to him. (2) On the side of the listeners. 
Their sympathy with him in his anxiety for 
sinners is claimed. He has sought it hitherto 
in vain. The imagery of the first story is very 
homely—easy, too, to understand. A small 
sheep-master pastures his little flock of a 
hundred sheep in one of those wide unculti- 
vated plains which fringe portions of the 
land of promise. This is what we must 
understand by “the wilderness.’ The 
hundred sheep represent the people of 
Israel. The lost sheep, one who had 
broken with Jewish respectability. One 
only is mentioned as lost, nut by any means 
as representing the small number of the 
outcast class—the contrary is the case—but 
as indicative of the value in the eyes of the 
All-Father of one immortal soul. And go 
after that which is lost, until he find it? 
And when he hath found it, he layeth it on 
his shoulders, rejoicing. This diligent 
search after the lost one, the tender care 
shown by the shepherd when the object of 
his search was found, and the subsequent 
joy, pictured in a humble everyday figure 
the mode of acting of which the orthodox 
Jewscomplained. They said, “ He receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.” 

Ver. 6—And when he cometh bome, he 
calleth together his friends and neighbours, 
saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I 
have found my sheep which was lost. And 
here the shepherd craves for sympathy from 
his fellows; he would have others share in 
his joy in finding the perishing, suffering 
shecp. This sympathy with his effort to 
win the lost the Galilean Master hal 
looked for among the rulers and teachers of 
Israel in vain. Now, sympathy, it must be 
remembered, is not merely sentiment or 
courtesy. True symputhy with a cause 
means working in good eurnest for the 
cause. This, however, the ruling spirits in 
Israel, in every sect, coldly refused. They 
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not only declined their sympathy with the 
acts of Jesus; they positively condemned his 
works, his efforts, his teaching. 

Ver. 7.—I say unto you, that likewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons, which need no repentance. 
“ But,’ the Master went on to say, “ what 
I looked for in vain on earth, see, I have 
found in heaven. What men coldly refused 
me, the celestials have joyfully given. 
These understand me. They love both me 
and my work, do the holy angels.” This 
coldness, even opposition, on the part of the 
Pharisees and the religious men of Israel 
to himself and his works, to his teachings 
of mercy and love, seems certainly to be 
the reason why Jesus emphasizes, both 
here and in the next parable, the sympathy 
which he receives, not on earth from men, 
but in heaven from beings, inhabitants of 
another world. Men, have, however, asked 
—Why do these heavenly beings rejoice over 
the one more than over the ninety and 
nine? It is utterly insufficient to say that 
this joy is occasioned by the getting back 
something: that was lost. Such a fecling is 
conceivable among men, though even here 
tt would be an exaggerated sentiment, but 
in heaven, among the immortals, no such 
feeling could exist; it partakes too much of 
the sentimeutal, almost of the hysterical. 
This higher joy must be due to another 
cause. Now, the shepherd, when he found 
the wanderer, did not bring it back to 
the old fold, or replace it with the rest of 
the flock, but apparently (ver. 6) brought 
it to his own home. This would seem to 
indicate that sinners whom Jesus has come 
to save, and whom he has saved, are placed 
in a better position than that from which 
they originally wandered. This gives us the 
clue to the angels’ joy over the “ found one” 
more than over those who were safe in the 
old fold. The Talmudists have taught— 
and their teaching, no doubt, is but the 
reflection of what was taught in the great 
rabbinical schools of Jerusalem before its 
ruin—that a man who had been guilty of 
many sins might, by repentance, raise him- 
self to a higher degree of virtue than the 
perfectly righteous man who had never 
experienced his temptations. If this were 
so, well arzues Professor Bruce, “ surely it 
was reasonable to occupy one’s self in en- 
deavouring to get sinners to start on this 
noble career of self-elevation, and to rejoice 
when in any instance he had succeeded, 
But it is one thing to have correct thevries, 
and another to put them into practice... . 
So they found fault with One (Jesus) who 
not only held this view as an abstract duc- 
trine, but acted on it, and sought to bring 
those who had strayed furthest from the 


paths of righteousness to repentance, be- 
lieving that, though last, they might yet be 
first.” 

Ver. 8.—Either what woman having ten 
pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth 
not light a candle, and sweep the house, 
and seek diligently till she find it? 
Another and very homely picture is painted 
in this parable. This time the chief figure 
is a woman, a dweller in a poor Syrian vil- 
lage, to whom the loss of a coin of small 
value out of her little store is @ serious 
matter. In the story of the lost sheep the 
point of the parable turns upon the suffering 
and the sin of man, under the image of a 
lost sheep searched for and restored by the 
Divine pity. Here, in the second parable. 
story, the ruined svul is represented us a 
lost coin, and we learn from it that God 
positively misses each lost soul, and longs 
for its restoration to its true sphere and 
place in the heaven life and work for which 
it was created. In other words, in the first 
parable the lost soul is viewed from man’s 
standpoint; in the second, from God’s. If, 
then, a goul be missed, the result will be, 
not only missing for itself, but something 
lost for God. 

Vers. 9, 10.—And when she hath found 
it, she calleth her friends and her neighbours 
together, saying, Rejoice with me; for I 
have found the piece which I had lost. 
Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth. Again, as in the parable 
of the lost sheep, we find this longing for 
sympathy ; again the finding of this sym- 
puthy in heavenly places, among heavenly 
beings, is especially recorded, There is a 
slight difference in the language of re- 
joicing here. In the first parable it was, 
“Rejoice with me; for I have found my 
sheep which was Wwst;” here, “..- for I 
have found the piece which I had lost.” In 
the first it was the anguish of the sheep 
which was the ceutral point of the story; in 
the second it was the distress of the woman 
who had lost something; hence this differ- 
ence in the wording. “What grandeur 
belongs to the picture of this humble re- 
joicing which this poor woman celebrates 
with her neighbours. when it becomes the 
transparency through which we get a 
glimpse of God himself, rejoicing with his 
elect and his angels over the salvation of a 
single sinner!” (Godet). 

Ver. 11.—And he said, A certain man had 
two sons. It seems probable that this and 
the two preceding shorter parables were 
spoken by the Lord on the same occasion, 
towards the latter part of this slow solemn 
journeying to the holy city to keep his last 
Passover. The mention of the publicans 
and sinners in ver. 1 seems to pvint to some 
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considerable city, or its immediate vicinity, 
as the place where these famous parables 
were spoken. This parable, as it is termed, 
of the prodigal son completes the trilogy. 
Without it the Master’s formal apologia for 
his life and work would be incomplete, and 
the rebuke of the Pharisaic selfishness and 
censoriousness would have ‘been left un- 
finished. In the apologia much had still 
to be said concerning the limitless love and 
the boundless pity of God. In the rebuke 
the two first parables had shown the Pharisee 
party and the rulers of Israel how they 
ought to have acted; this third story shows 
them how they did act. But the Church of 
Christ—as each successive generation read 
this exquisite and true story—soon lost 
sight of all the temporal and national sig- 
nification at first connected with it. The 
dweller in the cold and misty North feels 
that it belongs to him as it does to the 
Syrian, revelling in his almost perpetual 
sumer, to whom it was first spoken. It is 
a story of the nineteenth century just as it 
was a story of the first. We may, with all 
reverence, think of the Divine Master, as he 
unfolded each successive scene which por- 
trayed human sin and suffering, and heavenly 
pity and forgiveness, man’s selfish pride and 
God’s all-embracing love, passing into an- 
other and broader sphere than that bounded 
by the Arabian deserts to the south and 
the Syrian mountains to the north, forget- 
ting for a moment the little Church of the 
Hebrews, and speaking to the great Church 
of the future—the Church of the world, to 
which, without doubt, this Catholic parable 
of the prodigal, in all its sublime beauty 
and exquisite pathos, with all its exhaust- 
less wealth of comfort, belongs. 

Vers. 12, 13.—And the younger of them 
said to his father, Father, give me the por- 
tion of goods that falleth to me. And he 
divided unto them his living. And not many 
days after the younger son gathered all 
together. The subject of the story this 
time is not derived from humble life. The 
family pictured is evidently one belonging 
to the wealthy class. There was money to 
be distributed; there wera estates to be 
cultivated ; means existed to defray the cost 
of feasting on a large scale; mention, too, is 
made incidentally of costly clothing and 
even of gems. Like other of the Lord’s 
parable-teachings, the framework of the 
story was most likely founded upon fact. 
The family of the father and the two sons 
no doubt had been personally known to the 
Galilean Teacher. This imperious demand 
of the younger seems strange to us. Such 
@ division, however, in the lifetime of the 
father was not uncommon in the East. So 
Abraham in his lifetime bestowed the main 
hody of his possessions on Isaac, having pre- 


viously allotted portions to his other sons. 
There was, however, no Jewish law which 
required any such bestowal of property in 
the parent’s lifetime. It was a free gift on 
the part of the father. But to the young 
son it was a hapless boon. 


“God answers sharp and sudden on some 
prayers ; 
And flings the thing we have asked in our 
face, 
A gauntlet—with a gift in it.” 
(E. B. Browning.) 


And took his journey into a far country. 
The youth, who probably in the Master’s 
experience had suggested this part of the 
story, after receiving his share of money, 
started with unformed purposes of pleasure, 
perhaps of trade. The man, who was a Jew, 
left his home for one of the great world’s 
marts, such as Carthage or Alexandria, 
Antioch or Rome. And there wasted his 
substance with riotous living. This is an 
extreme case, Few probably of the publicans 
and sinners whose hearts the Lord touched 
so deeply, and who are examples of the 
great class in every age to whom his gospel 
appeals so lovingly, had sinned so deeply 
as the young man of the story. Indecent 
haste to be free from the orderly quiet 
home-life, ingratitude, utter forgetfulness of 
all duty, the wildest profligacy,—these were 
the sins of the prodigal. It has been well 
remarked that the line runs out widely to 
embrace such a profligate, that every sinner 
may be encouraged to return to God and 
live. There is a grave reticence in sparing 
all details of the wicked life—a veil which 
the elder son with pitiless hand would snatch 
away (ver. 30). 

Ver. 14.—And when he had spent all. 
True of many a soul in all times, but espe- 
cially in that age of excessive luxury and 
splendour and of unbridled passions. 


“On that hard Roman world, disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 


(Matthew Arnold.) 


There arose a mighty famine in that land; 
and he began to be in want. The “mighty 
famine” may be understood to represent diffi- 
cult times. War or political convulsions, so 
common in those days, may have speedily 
brougiit about the ruin of many like the 
prodigal of our story, and his comparatively 
small fortune would quickly have been 
swallowed up. Selfish evil-living, excesses 
of various kinds, had gained him no real 
friends, but had left him to meet the ruin 
of his fortune with enfeebled powers, home- 
less and friendless; hence the depth of the 
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degradation in which we speedily find him. 
Not an unusual figure in the great world- 
drama, this of the younger son—the man 
who had sacrificed everything for selfish 
leasure, and soon found he had absolutely 
nothing left but suffering. Very touchingly 
the greatest, perhaps, of our English poets 
writes of this awful soul-famine. In his 
ease fortune and rank still remained to him, 
but everything that can really make life 
precious and beautiful had been wasted. 


“My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the anguish, and the grief, 
Are mine alone. 


«The fire that on mv bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 
A funeral pile!” 
(Byron.) 


Ver. 15.—And he went and joined himself 
to a citizen of that country. “ That citizen,” 
says St. Bernard, quoted by Archbishop 
Trench, “ I cannot understand as other than 
one of the maliguant spirits, who in that 
they sin with an irremediable obstinacy, 
and have passed into a permanent dispo- 
sition of malice and wickedness, are no 
longer guests and strangers, but citizens and 
abiders in the land of sin.” This is a true 
picture of the state of such a lost soul, which 
in despair has yielded itself up to the evil 
one and his angels and their awful prompt- 
ings and suggestions; but the heathen citizen 
is well represented by the ordinary sordid 
man of the world, who engages in any in- 
famous calling, and in the carrying on of 
which he employs his poor degraded ruined 
brothers and sisters. Tofeedswine. What 
3 shudder must have passed through the 
nuditory when the Master reached this climax 
of the prodigal’s degradation! For a young 
Israelite noble, delicately nurtured and 
trained in the worship of the chosen people, 
to be reduced to the position of a herdsman 
of those unclean ercatures for which they 
entertained such a loathing and abhorrence 
that they would not even name them, but 
spoke of a pig as the other thing ! 

Ver, 16.—And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that the swine did 
eat: and no man gave unto him. So low 
was this poor lost man reduced, that in his 
bitter hunger he even_came to long for the 
eoarse but nutritiouX beans with which the 
herd was fed. These swine were of some 
value when fattened for the market; but 
he, the swineherd, was valueless—he might 
starve. The husks in question were the 
long bean-shaped pods of the carob tree 
(Caratonia siliqua), commonly used for 
fattening swine in Syria and Kgypt. They 


contain a proportion of sugar. The very 
poorest of the population occasionally use 
them as food. 

Ver. 17.—And when he came to himself. 
This tardy repentance in the famous parable 
has been the occasion of many a sneer from 
the world. Even satiety, even soul-hunger, 
did not bring the prodigal to penitence; 
nothing but absolute bodily suffering, cruel 
hunger, drove him to take the step which in 
the end saved him. There is no doubt it 
would have been far more noble on the 
young man’s part if, in the midst of his 
downhill career, he had suddenly paused, 
and, with a mighty and continued effort of 
self-control, had turned to purity, to duty, 
and to God. Certainly this had been heroics 
conduct—a term no one would think of ap- 
plying to anything belonging to the life of 
the younger son of our story. But though 
not heroic, is not the conduct of the prodigal 
just what is of daily occurrence in common 
life? The world may sneer; but is not such 
a repentance, after all, a blessed thing? It 
is a poor mean way, some would tell us, of 
creeping into heaven; but is it not better to 
enter into God’s city even thus, with bowed 
head, than not at all? Is it not better to 
consecrate a few months, or perhaps years, 
of a wasted life to God’s service, to noble 
generous deeds, to brave attempts to undo 
past mischief and neglect, than to go sinning 
on to the bitter end? There is something 
intensely sorrowful in this consecrating to 
the Master the end of a sin-worn life; but 
there is what is infinitely worse. What a 
deep well, too, of comfort has the Church- 
taught teacher here to draw from in his 
weary life-experiences! How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish with hunger! 
Among the bitternesses of his present degra- 
dation, not the least was the memory of his 
happy childhood and boyhood in his old 
home. 


“ For a sorrow’s crown of sorrows 
Is remembering happier things.” 


The family of the prodigal, as we have 
already remarked, was certainly possessed 
of wealth, and was probably one of high 
rank. In the old home there was nothing 
wanting. 

Vers. 18, 19.—I will arise and go to my 
father ... make me as one of thy hired 
servants. The repentance of the prodigal 
was real. It was no mere sentimental 
regret, no momentary flash of sorrow for @ 
bad past. There was before him a long 
and weary journey to be undertaken, and 
he—brought up in luxury—had to face it 
without means. There was the shame of 
confession before dependents and relatives 
and friends, and, as the crown of all, there 
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was the position of a servant to be filled in 
the home where once he had been a son, for 
that was all he hoped to gain even from his 
father’s pitying love. 

Ver. 20.—And he arose, and came to his 
father. And so he came safe home; sad, 
suffering, ragged, destitute, but still safe. 
But, in spite of this, the parable gives scant 
encouragement indeed to sin, poor hope 
indeed to wanderers from the right way, 
like the hero of our story; for we feel that, 
though he escaped, yet many were left 
behind in that sad country. We dimly 
see many other figures in the picture. The 
employer of the prodigal was a citizen, but 
only one of many citizens. The prodigal 
himself was a servant—one, though, of a 
great crowd of others; and of all these 
unhappy dwellers in that land of sin, we 
only read of one coming out. Not an en- 
couraging picture at best to any soul pur- 
posing deliberately to adventure into that 
country, with the idea of enjoying the plea- 
gant licence of sin for a season and then 
coming home again. Such a home-coming 
is, of course, possible—the beautiful story of 
Jesus tells us this; but, alas! how many stay 
behind! how few come out thence! But 
when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him. But 
although many who wander never escape 
from that sad country, it is not because they 
would be unwelcomed should they choose 
to return. The whole imagery of this part 
of the parable tells us how gladly the 
eternal Father welcomes the sorrowful 
penitent. The father does not wait for the 
poor wanderer, but, as though he had been 
watching for him, sights him afar off, and 
at once takes compassion, and even hastens 
to meet him, and all is-forgiven. 

Ver. 21.—Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. Many, though 
not all, of the older authorities add here 
(apparently taking them from ver. 19) the 
words, “make me as one of thy hired (ser- 
vants).” The selfsame words of the 
original resolution are repeated. They had 
been stamped deep into the sad heart which 
so intensely desired a return to the old 
quiet, pure home-life ; but now in his father’s 
presence he feels all is forgiven and for- 
gotten, thereture be no longer asks to be 
made as one of the servants. He feels that 
great love will be satisfied with nothing less 
than restoring him, the erring one, to all the 
glories and happiness of the old life. 

Ver. 22.—But the father said to his 
servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put 
it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet. The older authorities 
add “quickly” after the wo “ bring 


nes 


forth.” Everything is done by the father 
to assure the wanderer of full and entire 
forgiveness. Not only is a weleome given to 
the tired, ragged son, but he is invested at 
once, with all speed, with the insignia of his 
old rank as one of the house. But it is 
observable not a word is spoken of reply to 
the confession; in grave and solemn silence 
the story of the guilty past is received. 
Nothing can excuse it. He forgives, but 
forvives in silence. 

Vers. 23, 24.—And bring hither the fatted 
calf. There was a custom in the large 
Palestinian farms that always a calf should 
be fattening ready for festal occasions. 
And let us eat. ... And they began to be 
merry. Who are intended by these plurals, 
us and they? We must not forget that the 
parable-story under the mortal imagery is 
telling of heavenly as well as of earthly 
things. The sharers in their joy over the 
lost, the servants of the prodigal’s father on 
earth, are doubtless the angels of whom we 
hear (vers. 7, 10), in the two former parables 
of the lost sheep and of the lost drachma, 
as rejoicing over the recovery of a lost soul. 

Ver. 25.—Now his elder scn was in the 
field. The broad universal interest of the 
parable here ceases. Whereas the story of 
the sin and the punishment, the repentance 
and the restoration, of the prodigal belongs 
to the Church of the wide world,. and has 
its special message of warning and comfort 
for thousands and thousands of world- 
workers in every age, this division of the 
story, which tells of the sour discontent of the 
prodigal’s elder brother, was spoken espe- 
ciully to the Pharisees and rulers of the 
Jews, who were bitterly incensed with Jesus 
being the Friend of publicans and sinners. 
They could not bear the thought of sharing 
the joys of the world to come with men 
whom they had despised as hopeless sinners 
here. This second chapter of the great 
parable has its practical lessons for every- 
day common life; but its chief interest lay 
in the striking picture whioh it drew of that 
powerful class to whom the teaching of 
Jesus, in its broad and massive character, 
was utterly repulsive. Now, while the 
events just related were taking place, and 
the lost younger son was, being received 
again into his father’s heart and home, the 
elder, a hard and selfish man, stern, and yet 
careful of his duties as far as his narrow 
mind grasped them, was in the ficld at hie 
work. The rejoicing in the house over the 
prodigal’s return evidently took him by 
surprise. If he ever thought of that poor 
wandering brother of his at all, he pictured 
him to himself as a hopelessly lost and 
ruined soul. The Pharisees and rulers 
could not fail at once to catch the drift of 
the Master’s parable. They too, when the 
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Lord came and gathered in that great har 
vest of sinners, those firstfruits of his 
mighty work—they too were “in the field” 
at work with their tithings and observances, 
making hedge after hedge round the old 
sacred Hebrew Law, uselessly fretting their 
lives away in a dull round of meaningless 
ritual observances. They—tlie Pharisee 
party—when they became aware of the great 
crowds of men, whom they looked on as lost 
sinners, listening to the new famous Teacher, 
who was showing them how men who had 
lived their lives too could win eternal life— 
they, the Pharisees, flamed out with bitter 
wrath against the bold and daring Preacher 
of glad tidings to such a worthless crew. 
In the vivid parable-story these indignant 
Pharisees and rulers saw themselves clearly 
imaged. 

Ver. 28.—Therefore came his father out, 
and entreated him. The disapprobation of 
Jesus for Pharisee opinions was very marked, 
yet here and elsewhere his treatment of 
them, with a few exceptional cases, was 
generally very gentle and loving. There 
was something in their excessive devotion 
to the letter of the Divine Law, to the holy 
temple, to the proud traditions of their race, 
that was admirable. It was a love to God, 
but a love all marred and blurred. It was 
a patriotism, but a patriotism utterly mis- 
taken. The elder brother here was a repre- 
sentative of the great and famous sect, both 
in its fair and repulsive aspect, in its mora] 
severity and correctness, in its harshness and 
exclusive pride. The father condescended 
to entreat this angry elder son; and Jesus 
longed to win these proud mistaken Phari- 
sees. 

Vers. 29—32.—Lo, these many years do 
I serve thee. Bengel quaintly comments 
here, “Servus erat.” This was the true 
nature of this later Jewish service of the 
Eternal. To them the eternal God was 
simply a Master. They were slaves who 
had a hard and difficult task to perform, and 
for which they looked for a definite pay- 
ment. Neither transgressed I at any time 
thy commandment. Woe have here repro- 


duced the spirit, almost the very words, of 
the well-known answer of the young man 
in the gospel story, who was no doubt a 
promising scion of the Pharisee party ; “ All 
these things have I kept from my youth 
up.” The same thought was in the mind, 
too, of him who thus prayed in the temple: 
“God, I thank thee that Iam not as other 
men are,” ete. (ch. xviii. 11, 12). Yet 
thou never gavest mea kid. ... All that I 
have is thine. Thy brother has the ghges, 
the ring, the robe, the banquet; thou the 
J 1 for all that I have is thine. 
Why grudge to thy brother an hour of the 
gladness which has been thine these many 
years? As soon as this thy son was come, 
... For this thy brother was dead. The 
angry elder son will not even acknowledge 
the prodigal.as-lie brother; with bitter 
scorn and some disrespect he speaks of him 
to his father as “thy son.” The father 
throughout the scene is never incensed. 
He pleads rather than reproaches, and to 
this insolence he simply retorts, “ Thy 
brother was dead to us, but now—It was 
meet that we should make merry, and be 
glad.” What was the end of this strange 
scene? The last words, breathing forgive- 
ness and joy, leave a sweet sense of hope 
upon the reader that all would yet be well 
in that divided household, and that the 
brothers, friends again, would clasp hands 
before the loving father’s eyes. But 
when Jesus told the parable to the 
crowds, the story was not yet played out. 
It depended on the Pharisees and rulers 
how the scene was toend. What happened 
at Jerusalem a few weeks later, when the 
Passion-drama was acted, and some forty 
years later, when the city was eacked, tells 
us something of what subsequently happened 
to the elder son of the Lord’s parable. But 
the end has yet tocome. We shali yet see 
the brothers, Jew and Gentile, clasp hands 
in loving friendship before the tather, when 
the long-lost elder son comes home. There 
will be joy then indeed in the presence of 
the angels of God. 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers. 11—32.—The parable of the prodigal son. This parable is at once a history, 
a poem, and a prophecy. A history of man in innocence, in sin, in redemption, in 
glory. A poem—the song of salvation, whose refrain, “ My son was dead, and is alive 
again, was lost, and is found,” is ringing through the courts of the Zion of God. A 
prophecy, speaking most directly and solemnly, in warning and meditation, emphasis 


of repiovr or of encouragement, to each of us. 
Its thoughts, its very words, have enriched every speech and language 
It stands before us “the pearl of parables,” “ the 


criticism. 
in which its voice las been heard. 


gospel in the gospel ” of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


It is beyond the reach of the scalpel of 


“Tt is the last of three 


stories, illustrative of Divine grace, which were spoken especially to the Pharisees, 
4 
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and to them with reference to their cavil as expressed in ver. 2. Without minutely 
analyzing the three, the progress of the teaching may be indicated. Bengel has, with his 
usual felicitousness of touch, indicated this progress. The silly sheep represents the 
sinner in his foolishness. The sinner lying in the dust, yet still with the stamp of | 
Divinity on him, is figured by the piece of money. Finally, the younger of the two 
sons is the representation of the sinner left to the freedom of his own will, and falling 
into an estate of sin and misery. We can trace, too, a progress in the setting forth of 
the Divine love. The journey of the shepherd into the far wilderness speaks to us 
of the infinite compassion of highest God; for the sheep’s own sake he goes after it 
until he finds it; and the recovery is the occasion of the joy of heaven. The aspect 
specially illustrated by the search for the piece of silver is the infinite value to God of 
every soul. Not one wiil he lose; for his righteousness’ sake he will seek until he finds, 
The last of the parables combines the two former, with a glory superadded: Infinite 
Compassion recognizing the infinite preciousness of the buman life, but this, now, in 
the higher region of Fatherhood and sonship. Let us discard all stiffening exposition 
of Christ’s words; e.g. that which takes as its key-thought that the younger son is the 
Gentile world, the elder son the Jewish Church. Let us regard it in the width of its 
generosity, as the picture of him whose love is reflected in the “ Man who receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.” The two words of the parable are “lost” and “ found.” 
Let us try to open up the wealth of meaning in them. 

I. Lost. 1. Whence? There is a glimpse into the sweet home-life—the father with 
the two sons. The joy of the father’s home is the gommunion of his children. It was 
what he saw in the Father which moved the prayer of Jesus, “ That they whom thou 
gavest me may be with me where lam.” The joy of the child’s home is the communion 
of the Father, and is realized when the Father’s life—not the Father’s living—is the 
desire, and the word of the psalm is fulfilled, “In thy presence is fulness of joy, and 
in thy right hand are pleasures for evermore.” So we think of the days speeding on— 
musical, blessed days, such as we recollect, perhaps, in the home of our childhood, 
when, as we look back, the sun seemed to shine far more brightly than now, and the 
day was lonver, and all was peace, Parents and children together! For it is man’s 
home to abide with God as Father. By-and-by there comes the far country, because 
there is no Father. 2 How? The younger son demands the portion of goods that 
falleth to him. Mark how the tone has lowered, how the eye has drooped. “ Father, 
give me!” is the cry of the filial heart. ‘Give me my daily bread!” is a true prayer, 
because it waits on God; it sees the living in the life which he gives. But “my 
portion of goods” is the voice of a sinful independence. It separates “ what is mine ” 
from what is ‘“‘ my Father’s ;” it conceives of his as being, by some right or title, mine. 
Himself, as the good, is no longer the all. This is the serpent’s lie. ‘Ye shall not 
surely die, for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” Such was the seductive 
whisper in the beginning. As if (1) God was keeping to himself a God-dom, in 
jealousy preventing the enjoyment of a blessedness which was the man’s right. And 
as if (2) the way to know good is through the experience of evil—good discerned as the 
opposite of that which we have tasted, instead of evil being felt only as the darkness 
seeking to overtake the light in which we are abiding. The serpent’s lie repeats itself 
in many forms, not the least familiar that which insinuates, “ Let the young man sow 
his wild oats; the good oats will come afterwards. Let him take his fill of enjoyment; 
there will come the sober days and the quiet time.” It works in us all; it is the 
tendency of the sinful mind to withdraw from the authority of Heaven, from the rule 
of duteous love, to appropriate for self, and in mere self-will, the living of God. The 
father does not deny the son. He respects the sovereignty in the son which is 
derived from himselt. “He who suffers us to go our way takes care indeed that it be 
hedged with thorns.” Buta son cannot be forced asa slave. If go he will, go he 
must. The father divides the living. 3. Whither? Not at once, possibly, does the 
separation in will show itself. It is not always easy to trace the first moment of the 
apostasy, Many a one continues, for a time, in the semblance of piety, even after he 
has ceased to desire spiritual things. But “not many days after” the rift in the lute 
appears. “He gathers all together.” Now the purpose of the will is active; no 
advice wil] stand in the man’s path. The father’s tear, the father’s sinile, avails not; 
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not the sight of the old roof-tree, or the remembrance of the sweet life shat lies behind. 
There is an eager “ farewell;” he rushes forward— Whither? “ To a far country.” 
Yes; yield to appetite, to fleshly lust, it will take the soul on and on, away from the 
fences of religion, away to the far-off Nod, bidding it, as Cain did, build there the city 
of habitation, yet bidding only to mock, since he who would put miles between him 
and the face of his Father in heaven must be a sorry fagitive and vagabond. “A 
far country!” That is wherever God is forgotten, is dishonoured as the Father. 
No ship is needed to bear one to the uttermost parts of the earth; the distance is 
measured not by oceans or continents, but by tracts of affection and sympathy. 
« Alienated from the life of God ”—this is the far country. Observe the two stages of 
the existence in the far country—the fulness and the famine. (1) There is fu/ness— 
a season of apparently inexhaustible happiness: “ riotous living.” The life of the 
youth is like a mountain-torrent that has been pent up and bursts forth, The Greek 
word has the force of “ prodigally.” And prodigal the wanderer is in the earlier 
period. Fill high the bowl; loud let the revel swell; eat, drink; there is more to 
follow, there is more behind, 


“uch is the world’s gay garish feast 
In her first charming bowl, 
Infusing all that fires the breast, 
And cheats th’ unstable soul.” 


But—what? “The substance is wasting; ” literally, is “ scattering abroad; for so 
it is, As has well been said, “ All creaturely possession consumes itself in the using; all 
wealth must turn itself into poverty, either by its actual dissipation or in consequence 
of the folly of covetousness, which the more mammon increases is the less satisfied 
by it. Thus man, in his sin, consumes first of all his earthly goods, so that he can no 
more find comfort or satisfaction in them; and then, alas! the true and real posses- 
sions which his heavenly Father communicated to him are also consumed.” What a 
description of substance scattered (Prov. v. 7—14)! (2) Then comes in the second 
stage. All which had been gathered together spent; then arises the famine. For one 
who has nothing there is always a famine in that land. The world will give you so 
long as you have to give it; when you can bring nothing, when you are used up; ah, 
the fields which seemed golden become the bleakest of moors. There is no sight more 
pitiful than a worn-out, used-up worldling. 


“The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 
A funeral pile!” 


Alas! the pleasure nu» died out; the soul, the immortal self, not yet dead, is in want 
in a famine-stricken land. How is this want to be met? 4. Wherein? It is an evil 
and bitter thing to forsake the Lord. The son’s own wickedness is correcting him, 
and his backslidings are reproving him. In want, but not yet in poverty blessed with 
desire. Here is the witness. Hitherto the son has been the son, wicked, reckless, 
but still not naturalized in that far country. The day of this separation has passed ; 
and, oh! the double degradation! “ He joins himself "—* pins himself” is the word— 
becomes wholly, abjectly dependent on, “a citizen of that country.” He began by 
being his own master; he ends by being the slave of the citizen. The world uses for 
its pleasure the one who uses the world for his pleasure. A man’s passion is_his 
minister for jme; by-and-by it becomes his tyrant. A very hard tyrant! The 
eis sovsoent for the freedom of the will: “1 was your companion, your Mephis- 
topheles, your slave. Now I have you, you are mine; get out and feed these swine. 

It was an employment which conveyed the idea of utter wretchedness to a Jew. Strong, 
thickly laid, is the colouring ; it is not one whit too strong or too thickly laid for fact. 
How do we behold this prince, this son of the Father? Toiling in the fields, with no 
shelter except the rude hut which he makes, and his only companions—the herd of 
swine! And all the while the hunger gnawing! Were not these swine, wallowing in 
the mire, picking the carobs, eating the scanty grass, happy as compared with him? 
They got what they wanted ; he provided their food for them, but there is none to 
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give him. He had rejected his father’s hand, ana there is no hand in all the world 
outstretched to him. In Oriental lands there grows a tree whose fruit is like the 
bean-pod, though larger than it, with a dull, sweet taste; the swine would take of it; 
and the longing eye of the swineherd is cast on it. It is all he can get, for there is 
no food in that far country suited to him. The soul starves, whether in riotous 
living or in want, until it looks upwards and learns the old home-cry, “ Father, 
ive me!” 

2 II. Founp. Consider the return, the welcome, the supper. “It is meet,” says the 
father, “that we should make merry and be glad.” 1. Mark the steps of the return. 
The hopeful feature about the poor swineherd is that, although pinned to the citizen 
of the country, he is yet a person distinct. He has sold himself; but himself is more 
than, other than, the citizen. There is an inalienable nobility which even “ riotous 
living ” cannot stamp out. There are “obstinate questionings,” “blank misgivings,” 
“ fugitive recollections of the imperial palace whence he came.” Ponder the record of 
the finding of the conscience, and the Litany first, and the Jubilate afterwards, which 
followed the finding. ‘“ He comes to himself.” He has never been_the right true self 
from the moment when he demanded the portion. The right self is sonship. This 
i elo eget grace this bound-overness to tyrant appetite and earthliness 

ah! as one awaking from a horrid dream he recognizes the reality. And wherein does 
the conscience, now awakened, become articulate? (1) There is the sense of an awful 
discord and wrong. The menial of that citizen left to starve. How different are the 
menials in his father’s house! They have bread enough and to spare. ‘ Whatever is 
orderly is blest. I, the disorderly, the one out of place, out of my right mind, am the 
unblest, the one perishing with hunger.” It was this feeling which came over the wild 
student when, in the solemn sweet moonlight, he gazed from the height on one of the 
fairest scenes of nature. And the cry was evoked, “ All lovely, all peaceful, except 
myself! ”—a cry that bade him back to another and nobler life. Who is there that in 
calmer moments does not understand the inward glance of the vision—the peaceful 
father’s house, and the misrule, unrule, of the self-willed and undutiful? (2) There 
succeeds a higher thought: “The menial in that house, and I, the son!” Gradually there 
emerges the feeling of the heaven—the authority from which the soul has broken, the 
order it has contravened, and more still, “ against heaven, and before thee.” The recol- 
lection of the father rashes in, bringing tides of holy ardour. His eye, the son feels, 
has been following him in the journey, in the wasting of the substance; it has been all 
“before him.” “QO my father, my father! to have grieved and wounded thee! I 
will weep no longer. I will arise and go. I will throw myself on thee. I will ask for 
a place anywhere, if only it is near thee; if I may be again in thy sight, and no longer 
the sinner!” It isa repentance not to be repented of. The matter of it is not, “I 
have played the fool exceedingly ;” it is ever and throughout “I have sinned.” What 
causes the will to arise is the longing to be again with the father, to pour out the 
broken and contrite spirit on his bosom, And he arises and goes. “The best and most 
blessed said and done” that can be in heaven or onearth. 2. And now for the welcome. 
The love that descends is always greater than the love that ascends, The love of the 
child is only a response to the love of the parent. And as to this father! Most touch- 
ingly explicit is the word of Jesus. “ When yet a great way off, the father saw him.” 
A very great way off! Even in the far country he had been near. The seeing 
expresses the knuwing all about the misery, and the earnestness of the return—a seeing 
that is a drawing also, a drawing through the need, and all along the journey forming 
an atmosphere of love that compassed him about. To come to the love of God is to 
vealize that he was first; it is to find that which found us when yet a gTeat way apart. 
What more? A reproach? A reproof? The arms are at once thrown around the 
neck, and the kiss of reconciling fatherliness is printed on the cheek. The forgiveness, 
observe, comes before all confession. In confessing the sin we meet the blessing that 
has already covered us. But there is a confession. “The truest and best repentance,” 
as it has been said, “follows, and dves not precede, the sense of forgiveness; and thus 
too, repentance will be a thing of the whole life long, for every new insight into that 
forgiving love is as a new reason why the sinner should mourn that he ever sinned 
against it.” Only, note, beneath the pressure of that fatherly heart there is no mention 
of the hired servant’s place. The “ Father, I have sinned,” is sobbed forth on the father’s 
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heart, and the son leaves himself to the father’s will, And how the expression of the 
welcome rises! The best robe is ordered out; a sonship highe: than that of mere 
birth. “The adoption of children by Jesus Christ to the Fathe- ” is the best robe. 
And the ring is to be put on the hand—the ring with the seal of the spirit of adoption. 
And shoes are provided for the torn and weary feet, that henceforth they may walk up 
and down in the Name of the Lord. And hasten, complete the tokens of the rejoicing— 
make ready the supper in which the father can rejoice over his child with joy, and rest 
in his love. 3. The fulfilment of the welcome is the supper, with the slain fatted calf, 
and the dancing and music. It denotes the free festal joy of God, of heaven, in the 
found, repenting sinner. It denotes also the festal blessedness of the sinner himself 
when the great Object of all need and longing is found, when he is at home with his 
God. There isa representation of the supper in Rom.v. We hear the music and dancing 
in Rom. viii. They express the truth of the new existence. There had been, in the 
past, a living, but not a fellowship, with the Father; henceforth it is fellowship: God is 
whe soul’s Good, and the life is lived in and out of him. Oh the swellings of harmony, 
of poetic triumphant raptures, now! “ My son was dead ; and is alive again; was lost, 
and is found.” So much for the younger son and the father. But we must not over- 
look the elder son. And we must not misjudge him. He was not bad; he is not a 
mere churl. He is faithful, if he is not free; he is just, if he is not generous, He 
had never transgressed a command ; if his life had no heights, it had no depths; it had 
been even and calm. And he had been blessed, for he had been ever with the father, 
and all that was the father’s had been his, We need not fix on any particular repre- 
sentation of the elder son. The Pharisee-heart is, no doubt, castigated in the picture, 
But it touches many who would resent being associated with the Pharisee, Krum- 
macher was once asked his opinion of the elder son. He quietly said, “I well know 
now, for I learned it only yesterday.” Being asked furtler, he laconically remarked, 
“Myself,” and confessed that yesterday he had fretted his heart to find that a very 
ill-conditioned person had suddenly been enriched with a remarkable visitation of 
grace. ‘The sketch supplies the foil to the love of God. It brings out, also, his 
patience and gentleness in the dealing with the elder son. How the father bears 
even with the foolish wrath! How he reasons and expostulates, and invites to a share 
in the joy! “ Meet that we should make merry, and be glad—I over my son, thou 
over thy brother.” Two things notice. 1. The one as bearing on the elder son. He 
comes out of the fields, punctual and orderly ia all his ways. He cannot understand 
the merry-making ; he never had received a kid. That son’s life had been a wholesome 
one. The prodigal had his ecstasies; but the elder son had had his lifetime. He is the 
man of habit—habit which is to us better thaninstinct. The danger to the man of habit 
is that he becomes mechanical, doing his part ateadily, but without the oil of gladness. 
2. The other as bearing on the younger son. Let not Christ’s teaching be misapplied. 
Do not think that it isa higher thing to be first irreligious and then religious; to 
spend the best part of the life in self-gratification, and give God only the remnants. 
Ah! years of godlessness leave their record. They write their impression on brain and 
heart; and, free and full as is God’s forgiveness, the impression cannot be obliterated. 
What » man sows, he reaps. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1,2.—A bitter charye the highest tribute. The great Teacher himself said 
that the things which are highly esteemed among men may be abomination in the 
sight of God; and we may safely assume that the converse of this prop: sition 1s true 
also. Certainly, in this bitter charge brought against our Lord we now perceive the 
very highest tribute which could be paid him. ; 

1. A BITTER CHARGE AGAINST THE SAVIOUR. It is not easy for us to realize the 
intensity of the feeling here expressed. The Jews, arguing from the general truth 
that holiness shrinks from contact with guilt, supposed that the holier any man was, 
the more scrupulously would he avoid the sinner; and they concluded that the very last 
thing the holiest man cf all would do was to have such fellowship with sinners as to 
“eat with them.” Their patriotic hatred of the publican, and their moral repugnance 
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toward “the sinner,” filled them with astonishment as they saw him, who claimed to 
be the Messiah himself, taking up a positively friendly attitude toward both of these 
intolerable characters. ‘heir error was, as error usnally is, a perversion of the truth. 
They did not understand that the same Being who has the utmost aversion to sin can 
have and does have the tenderest yearning of heart toward the sinner; that he who 
utterly repels the one is mercifully pitying and patiently seeking and magnanimously 
winning the other. So the men of acknowledged piety and purity in the time of our 
Lord failed completely to understand him, ani they brought against him the charge 
which might well prove fatal to his claims—that he was having a guilty fellowship with 
the outcast among men and the abandoned among women. 

II. Tue HIGHEST TRIBUTE To THE Saviour. In that attitude and action of his which 
seemed to his contemporaries to be so unworthy of him we find the very thing which 
constitutes his glory and his crown. Of course, association with sinners, on the basis 
of spiritual sympathy with them, is simply shameful; and to break up their associa- 
tion with the intemperate, the licentious, the dishonest, the scornful, is the first duty 
of those who have been their companions and have shared their wrong-doings, but whose 
eyes have been opened to see the wickedness of their course. It is for such to say, 
“Depart from me, ye evil-doers; for I will keep the commandments of my God.” But 
that is far from exhausting the whole truth of the subject. For Christ has taught us, 
by his life as well as and as much as by his Word, that to mingle with the sinful in order 
to succour and save them is the supreme act of goodness. When a man’s character 
has been so well established that he can afford to do so without serious risk either to 
himself or to his reputation, and when, thus fortified, well armed with purity, he 
goes amongst the criminal and the vicious and the profane, that he may lift them up 
from the miry places in which they are wandering, and place their feet on the rock of 
righteousness, then does he the very noblest, the divinest thing he can do. It was 
this very thing which Jesus Christ came to do: “He came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” It was this principle which he was continually illustrating; and 
nothing could more truly indicate the moral grandeur of his spirit or the beautiful 
beneficence of his life than the words by which it was sought to dishonour him: “ This 
Man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” It is this which will constitute the 
best tribute that can be paid to any of his disciples now. ‘ There is nothing of which 
any true minister of Jesus Christ, whether professional or not, ought to be so glad and.so 
proud, as to be such that the enemies of the Lord shall say tauntingly, while his friends 
will say thankfully, ‘ This man receiveth sinners.’ ” 

III. THE GREATEST POSSIBLE ENCOURAGEMENT TO OURSELVES. ‘There are men who 
know they are sinners, but care not; there are those who do not know that they are 
guilty in the sight of God; and there are others who dv know and who do care. It is 
to these last that the Saviour of mankind is especially addressing himself. To them 
all he is off-ring Divine mercy; restoration to the favour, the service, and the likeness 
of God; everlasting life. On their ear there may fall these words, intended for a grave 
accusation, but constituting to the enlightened soul the most welcome tidings—* This 
Man receiveth sinners.”—C, 


Vers. 3—7.—The parable of the lost sheep. Of these three parables, illustrative of 
the grace of Christ shown to lost human souls, the first brings into view— 

I. THE GREAT FOOLISHNESS OF THE WANDERING s0UL. It goes from God as a foolish 
sheep strays trom the lold. So doing, it leaves security for peril. In the fold is safety ; 
in the wilderness are many and serious dangers. At home with God the soul is per- 
fectly saf- from harm; its life, its liberty, its happiness, is secure; but, apart and astray 
from God. all these are not only eravely imperilled, they are already forfeited. It also 
leaves plenty for want. In the fold is good pasture; in the wilderness is scarcity of 
food and water. With God is rich provision for the spirit’s need, not only satisfying 
its wants, but ministering to its best and purest tastes; at a moral distance from him 
the spirit pines and withers. To go from God is an act of uttermost folly. 

Il. THE srRatTs TO WHICH ITIS REDUCED. L. It is on the point of perishing. Without 
the interposition of the seeking Shepherd, it would inevitably perish. 2. It is reduced 
to such utter helplessness that it has to be carried home, “laid upon his shoulders.” 
(1) Under the dominion of sin the soul draws nearer and nearer to spiritual destruction ; 
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and (2) it is often found to be reduced to so low a state that it can put forth no effort 
of its own, and can only be carried in the strong arms of love. 

Ill. Tue wove or THs Divine SaeruerD. The strong and keen interest taken by 
the human shepherd in a lost sheep is indicative of the tender interest which the 
Father of our spirits takes in a lost human soul. The former is more occupied in his 
thought and care with the one that is lost than he is, for the time, with the others 
that are safe; the latter is really and deeply concerned for the restoration of his lost 
child. And as the shepherd’s sorrow leads him to go forth and search, so does the 
Father’s tender care lead him to seek for his absent son. Christ’s love for us is not 
general, it is particular; it reaches every one of us. He cares much that each one of 
the souls for whom he suffered should enjoy his true heritage, and when that is being 
lost he desires and he “seeks” to restore it. 

IV. His PERSISTENCY IN SEEKING. “ Until he find it.” The shepherd, in pursuit of 
the lost sheep, is not detained by difficulty or danger; nor does he allow distance to 
stop his search; he goes on seeking until he finds. With such gracious persistency 
does the Saviour follow the wandering soul; year after year, period atter period in his 
life, through several spiritual siages, the good Shepherd pursues the erring soul with 
patient love, until he finds it. 

V. His soy in FInpina rt. The shepherd’s joy in finding and in recovering, shown 
by calling his friends and neighbours together, saying, “ Rejoice with me,” etc., is 
pictorial of the Saviour’s joy when a soul is redeemed from sin and enters into the life 
which is eternal. He rejoices not only, not chiefly, because therein does he “see of 
the travail of his soul,” but because he knows well from what depth of evil that soul 
has been rescued, and to what height of blessedness it has been restored ; he knows 
also how great is the influence, through all ages, which oue loyal and loving human 
spirit will exert on other souls.—C, 


Ver. 10.—The foy of the angels. Our first thought may be—What do the angels 
know about us? But our second thought should be—How likely it is that the angels 
would be deeply interested in us! For, granted that there are “ heavenly hosts” who 
are in supreme sympathy with God, and who are therefore careful to watch the work- 
ings of his holy will in the broad realm he rules, what is there more likely than that 
they would be profoundly interested in the recovery of a lost world, in the restoration 
of a rebellious and ruined race? We could well believe that it would be the study of 
the angelic world, the practical problem that would engage their most earnest thought, 
if it did not occupy their most active labours. And this being so, we can understand 
the greatness of their joy “ over one sinner that repenteth.” For— 

L THEY KNOW, BETTER THAN WE, THE STERN CONSEQUENCES OF SIN. Not, indeed, 
by experience. Experience is not the only teacher, and it does not at all necessarily 
follow that one who has had some experience of a course of conduct knows more about 
it than another who has had no experience at all; otherwise we should be driven to 
the absurd conclusion that guilty man knows more about sin than God does. Many 
of the inexperienced are a great deal wiser than many who have had “ part and lot in 
the matter,” because those learn from all they witness, and these do not learn from 
anything they do and suffer. The “ angels of God” witness the commission and also 
the fruits of sin; they see what lengths and depths of wrong and wretchedness it 
brings about from year to year, from age to age; they see what evil it works within 
and without, in the sinner himself and on all with whom he has to do, As they live 
on through the centuries, and as they learn Divine wisdom from all that they behold 
in the universe of God, they must acquire a hatred of sin and a pity for sinners which 
is beyond our own emotion and which passes our reckoning. How great, then, their 
joy when they witness the emancipation of one human soul from spiritual bondage, 
the birth of a spirit into the life eternal ! 

IJ. THEY KNOW, BETTER THAN WE, THE BLESSED FRUITS OF OBEDIENCE. Here they 
have their own angelic experience to guide and to enlighten them. With added years 
of loyalty to the King of heaven ; with the spiritual enlargement which (we can well 
believe) comes with a holy and stainless life, they rejoice in God and in his service 
with ever-deepening delight ; their heritage becomes ampler, their prospects brighter, 
as the celestial periods pass away; and when they think what it means for one holy 
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intelligence to be filled with the fulness of Divine life and of heavenly blessedness, we 
can comprehend that they would rejoice “ over one sinner that repenteth.” 

IU. THey ARE DEEPLY INTERESTED IN THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM oF Gop, and 
they know, better than we, how limitless is the influence une soul may exercise. 
1. Because they earnvstly, supremely desire the honour of God, the glory of Christ on 
the earth, they rejoice that one more spirit is brought into loyal subjection to his 
rule. 2. Because they desire that everything may be put under his feet, they rejoice 
that all that one man can do—which means more in their measurement than it means 
in ours—will be done to further his cause and exalt his Name.—C. 


Ver. 11.—The Father’s home. By the Father’s home we commonly mean the 
heavenly home, the sphere where the nearer and more immediate presence of God is 
realized. But heaven once included earth—earth was once a district of heaven. God 
meant this world to be a part of his own home; this, but for the separating force of 
sin, it would be now; and this, when sin has been cast forth, it will be again. And it 
is properly regarded as a home because the relation in which God wished its inhabitants 
to stand toward himself was that (and ¢s that) of children toa Father. The truest 
picture, the nearest statement, the least imperfect representatian of that relationship, is 
not found in the words, “ A certain king had subjects,” or “ A certain proprietor had 
servants (or slaves),” but in those of our text, “A certain man had sons.” Nothing so 
adequately represents God’s position toward us as fatherhood, or our true position 
toward him as sonship, or the sphere in which we live before him as the Father’s 
home. This family relationship means— 

I, His DWELLING WITH Us. God’s dwelling with us or in us is very closely asso- 
ciated with his Fatherhood of us (see 2 Cor. vi. 16- 18). The ideal human father is 
one who dwells under the roof where the family resides; who is at home with his 
children, maintaining a frequent and a close and intimate intercourse with them. 
Such is God our Father’s desire concerning us. He wishes to be near us all and 
near us &@ ways; so near to us that we have constant access to him; that our free, full, 
happy, unconstrained “ fellowship is with the Father;” that it is the natural and 
instinctive thing for us to go to him and make our appeal to him in all time of need. 

II. His conTROL OF OUR Lives. God’s purpose is to direct the lives we are living, 
to choose our way for us, even as a father for his children; so that we shall be going 
where he sends us, be doing his work, be filling up his outline, be walking in the path 
his own hand has traced, : 

III. His epucaTION oF oURB sPIRITs. Our children come to our home with great 
capacities, but with no power. It is our parental privilege to educate them, so that 
their various faculties—physical, mental, spiritual—shall be developed, so that they 
shall gain knowledge, acquire wisdom, exert influence, be a blessing and a power in 
the world. God places us here, in this home of his, that he may educate us; that, by 
all we see and hear, by all we do and suffer, we may be taught and trained for noble 
character, for faithful service, for an ever-broadening sphere. 

IV. His PARENTAL SATISFACTION WITH US. Perhaps the most exquisite satisfaction, 
the very keenest joy which fills and thrills the human heart, is that which is born of 
parental love; it is the intense and immeasurable delight with which the father and 
the mother behold their children as these manifest uot merely the beauties of bodily 
form but the graces of Christian character, and as they bring forth the fruits of a holy 
and useful life. God meant and still means to have such parental joy in us; to look 
on us, the children of his home, and be gladdened in his heart more than when he 
looks on all the wonders of his hand in field and forest, in sea and sky. It is our 
docility, our affection, our obedience, our rectitude end beauty of character and of 
spirit, that constitute the source of his Divine satisfaction. The children of the Father’s 
home are dearer and more precious far than any marvellous things in all the breadth 
of his universe, Thus God’s thought concerning our race was to establish @ holy 
family, himself the Divine Father; we his holy, loving, rejoicing, human children ; thig 
world a happy home. That was his thouyht in creation, that 7s his purpose in redemp- 
tion, To its blissful realization the best contribution each one of us can make ia to 
become his true and trustful child, reconciled to him in Jesus Christ, living before kim 
avery day in filial love and joy.—O. 
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Vers. 12, 13.—Departure ; the far country. We all know only too well that God’s 
gracious purpose concerning us (see previous homily) has been diverted by our sin; 
the holy and happy home-life which he designed and introduced has been broken up 
by our unfilial attitude and action. From the Father’s home we have wandered away 
into “the far country.” The strict parallel to this picture we find in the disobedience 
of our first parents and in the gradual departure of our race from God and from his 
righteousness to a great distance from him, As to ourselves, there never was @ time 
when we were not outside the home; yet we may speak of— 

L THE NEARNESS OF CHILDHOOD. F'or not only does a great poet speak of “ heaven 
lying about us in our infancy,” but One from whom there is no appeal tells us that 
“of such [as the little child] is the kingdom of heaven.” In childhood are those quali- 
ties which are most favourable to the reception of the truth and grace of God. And if in 
our childhood we did not stand actually within the door, we did stand upon the threshold 
of the Father’s house. Then God spoke to us, whispered his promises in our ear, laid 
his hand upon us, touched the chords of our beart, drew forth our thought, our wonder, 
our hope, our yearning, our prayer. And well is it for us, blessed are we among the 
children of men, if, thus hearing that voice and feeling that hand Divine, we chose 
the good part, entered in at the open door, and have been thenceforth inmates of that 
home of faith and love! But perhaps it was not so; perhaps, like the prodigal son, 
we were dissatisfied with the heritage of the Father’s favour, of a Saviour’s love; 
perhaps we wanted a “ portion of goods” quite different from this, and went away and 
astray from God. And there came— 

II. A DEPARTURE FROM THIS NEARNESS OF CHILDHOOD. We opened the Bible with 
less interest and closed it with less profit; we neglected the throne of grace; we began 
to shun the sanctuary ; we became less careful of our speech and our behaviour; God 
was less and still less in our thought; our hold upon Christian principle became 
relaxed, and the cords of the temporal and the material were wound around us. Then 
_ we dwelt in— 

Ill. Tue rar counrry or six. For sin és a “far country.” 1. It ts to be a long 
way off from God himself; to be separated from him in spirit and in sympathy; to be 
willing to spend our time without his society; to be satisfied with his absence. The 
soul, instead of continually looking up for his guidance and his good pleasure, shuns 
his eye and tries to shake itself free from his hand; instead of placing itself under his 
elevating teaching and enlarging influence, the soul sinks into lower conditions, and 
loses its grasp of truth and power and goodness; instead of sharing his likeness, the 
soul goes down into folly and wrong. 2. It ts to bea long way from his home. For 
God’s home is the home of righteousness, of wisdom, and of blessedness ; and to be 
living under the dominion of sin is to be dwelling in a sphere of unrighteousness; it is 
to be spending our days and our powers in an element of folly; it is to be cutting our- 
selves off from the sources of true joy, and to be where all the roots of sorrow are in the 
soil, Surely there is no epithet anywhere applied to sin which so truly and so powerfully 
characterizes it as this—it is the far country of the soul; under its sway the human 
spirit is separated by a measureless distance from all that is worthiest and best. Why 
should any soul continue there, when God is ever saying, “ Return unto me, and I will 
return unto you;” when Christ is ever saying, “ Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest 7 ?—C. 


Vers. 13—15.—Life in the far country. When the prodigal son had attained his 
wish and was free to do as he liked without the restraints of home, how did he fare ? 
He found, as in our distance from God we shall find, that life there meant three evil 
things— 

I. A Tworoup waste. He “ wasted his substance in riotous living.” He misspent 
his powers, devoting to frivolous and unremunerative enjoyment those bodily and 
mental faculties that might have been put to profitable use, and he scattered the 
material resources with which he started. Sin is spiritual waste. 1. I¢ ts the waste of 
consumption. The “ substance” of the soul includes: (1) Spiritual understanding ; a 
noble capacity to perceive Divine truths and heavenly realities—the thoughts, the 
wishes, the purposes of God. Under the dominion of sin this capacity becomes 
enfeebled; in disuse it rusts and is eaten away: “ From him that bath not [uses not 
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what he has] is taken away that [unused capacity] which he has.” (2) Spiritual 
sensibility ; the capacity of feeling the force of things Divine, of being sensibly and 
practically affected by them, of being moved and stirred by them to appropriate deci- 
sion and action. No man can live on in conscious sin without continually losing this 
sacred and precious sensibility. Neglected and unapplied, it withers away, it wastes. 
2. It is the waste of perversion, Man was made for the very highest ends—made for 
God; to study, to kuow, to love, to serve, to rejoice in God himself. And when he 
spends his powers on himself and on his own animal enjoyment, he is “ wasting his 
substance,” turning from their true Object to one immeasurably lower the faculties and 
the opportunities with which he came into the world. 

Il. Prriasne want. “He began to be in want.” Indulgence is expensive, and 
unfits for work; sinful companions are happy to share the treat, but they are slow to 
refill the purse. Sin leads down to destitution; it takes away a taste for all pure 
enjoyment, and provides nothing lasting in its stead. ‘The man who yields himself to 
the power of sin loses all joy in God, all relish for spiritual enjvyments, all gratification 
in sacred service, all capacity for appreciating the fellowship of the good and great, all 
sense of the sacredness and spiritual worth of life. What has he left? He is beggared, 
ruined. “No man gives unto him;” no man can give unto him. You cannot give 
to a man what he is not capable of receiving; and until he is radically changed he 
cannot receive anything truly precious at your hands. 

II]. Grievous DEGRADATION. He was “sent into the fields to feed swine.” This 
was bad enough; yet was there one thing worse—“ he was fain to fill his belly with 
the husks the swine did eat.” He went down to the lowest grade imaginable. The 
degradation of the soul is the very saddest thing under the sun. When we see & man 
who was made to find his heritage in God’s likeness and service satisfying himself with 
that which is bestial, degrading himself to the drunkard’s song, to the impure jest, to 
the part of astute roguery, and finding a horrible enjoyment in these shameful things, 
then we see a human heart satiating itself with “husks that the swine do eat,” and 
then we witness the most lamentable of all degradations. 

Such is life in the “ far country.” Distance from God means waste, want, degrada- 
tion. Its full and final outworking may take time, or it may hasten with terrible 
rapidity. But it comes sooner or later. 1. There is a way of return even from that 
“strange land,” that evil estate (see succeeding homilies). 2. How wise to place 
ourselves out of danger of these dire evils by connecting ourselves at once with Jesus 


Vers. 17—19.—The soul’s return. Out in the far country, living a life of guilty 
waste, of dreary want, ot shameful degradation, the prodigal son was in truth a man 
“ beside himself ;” he was lost to himself; he had taken leave of his own better self, 
his understanding, of his reason; from his own true self he was afar off. But now 
there is— 

I. A RETURN TO HIMSELF. 1. He regains his wisdom as he gains a sense of his 
folly. He returns to his right mind; he loses his infatuation as he perceives how great 
is his foolishness to be in such a state of destitution when he might “have all things 
and abound.” What inseusate folly to be starving among the swine when he might be 
sitting down at his father’s table! The soul comes to itself and regains its wisdom 
when it perceives how foolish it is to be perishing with hunger in its separation from 
God when it might be “ filled with all the fulness of God.” Our reason returns to us 
when we refuse to be any lonver misled by the infatuation, by “the deceitfulness of 
sin,” and when we see that the pining and decay of our spiritual powers is @ poor 
exchange indeed for the wealth and health of spiritual integrity. 2. He is restored to 
sanity of mind as he obtains a sense of his sinfulness. To be able to say, as he is now 
prepared to say, “I have sinned,” is to come back into a right and sound spiritual 
condition. We are in a wholly unsound mental state when we can regard our dis- 
loyalty and disobedience to God with complacency and even with satisfaction. * But 
when our ingratitude, our forgetfulness, our unfilial and rebellious behaviour towards 
God, is recognized by us as the “evil and bitter thing” it is, as the wrong and shameful 
thing it is, and when we are ready, with bowed head and humbled heart, to say, “ Father, 
J have sinued,” then are we in our right mind; then have we returned to ourselves. 
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TI. A RESOLVE TO RETURN To Gop. This return on the part of the prodigal: 
1. Arose from a sense of the greatness of his need. 2. Was based on a sound con- 
fidence, viz. that the father, whose disposition he knew so well, would not reject but 
receive him. 3. Included a wise and right determination, viz. to make a frank 
confession of his sin and to accept the humblest position in the old home which the 
father might allot him. (1) Out of the greatness and soreness of our need we come to 
the conclusion that we will return unto God. Our state of guilt and shame is no 
longer tolerable; we must turn our back on the guilty past and the evil present; there 
is no refuge for our soul but in God—* in God, who is our home.” (2) We may hold 
fast the firm conviction that we shall be graciously received. Of this we have the 
strongest assurance we could have in the character and the promises of God, and in 
the experience of our brethren. (3) Our resolution to return should include the wise 
and right determination : (2) To make the fullest confession of our sin; meaning by that 
not the use of the strongest words we can employ against ourselves, but the full out- 
pouring of all that is in our heart; for, above all things, God “desires truth in the 
inward parts.” (b) To accept whatever position in God’s service he may appoint us. 
Not that we are expecting that he will make us “as a hired servant;” we may be sure 
(see next homily) that he will place us and count us among his own children; but so 
humble should our spirit be, such should be our sense of undeservedness, that we 
should be ready to be anything and to do anything, of however lowly @ character it may 


be, which the Divine Father may assign us in his household.—C. 


Vers. 20—24.—The welcome home. Having seen the younger son of this parable 
dissatisfied with his estate, having followed him into the far country of sin, ae 
geen how there he frittered or flung everything away in his guilty folly and was reduc 
to utmost want and degradation, and having been with him in the hour of self-return 
and wise resolve, we now attend him on his way home to his father. We look at— 

L Tue wispoM oF IMMEDIATE acTion. “He said, I will arise . . . and he arose.” 
Most blessed said and done,” as has been well remarked. What if he had lingered 
and given room for vain imaginations of things that would “turn up” on his behalf 
where he was, or for needless fears as to the reception he would have at home! How 
many more sons and daughters would there be now in the Father’s home if all who 
said, “I will arise,” had at once arisen, without parleying, without giving space for 
temptation and change of mind! Let there be no interval between saying and doing; 
let the hour of resolution to return be the hour of returning. 

II. THE ABOUNDING GRACE OF HIS FATHER’S WELCOME. 1. He eagerly desired his 
son’s return; he was looking out for it; when he was yet a great way off he saw him, 
and recognized him in all his rags and inall his shame. 2. He went forth to mec. 
him; did not let his dignity stand in the way of his giving his son the very earliest 
assurance of his welcome home; he “ put himself out,” he “ran” to receive him back, 
3. He welcomed him with every possible demonstration of parental love. He tenderly 
embraced him; he had him at once divested of his livery of shame and clad with 
the garments of self-respect and even honour; he ordered festivities to celebrate his 
return, As if he would say, “Take from him every sign and token of misery and 
want; remove every balge of servitude and disgrace; clothe him with all honour; 
enrich him with all gifts; ring the bells; spread the table; wreathe the garlands ; 
make every possible demonstration of joy; we will have music in our hall to utter the 
melody in our hearts, ‘for this my son,’ etc.” It all means one thing; every stroke 
in the picture is intended to bring out this most precious truth—the warm and joyous 
welcome which every penitent spirit receives from the heavenly Father. (1) We do 
not wonder at the misgivings of the guilty heart. Tt is natural enough that those who 
have long dwelt at a great distance from God should fear lest they should fail to find 
in God all the mercy and grace they need for full restoration. (2) Therefore we bless 
- God for the fulness of the promises made to us in his Word—promises made by the 
lips of the psalmist, of the propbet, and of his Son our Saviour. (8) And therefore we 
thankfully accept this picture of the prodigal’s return; for as we look at it and dwell 
upon it we gain a sense and a conviction, deeper than any verbal assurances can 
convey, of the readiness, the eagerness, the cordiality, the fulness, of the welcome with 
which the Father of our spirits takes pack his erring but returning child If any 
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wandering one comes to us and says, “ Will God receive me if I ask his mercy?” we 
reply, “ Look at that picture, and decide; it is a picture drawn by the eternal Son to 
indicate what the eternal Father will do when any one of his sons comes back to him 
irom the far country of sin. Look there, and you will see that it is not enough to say, 
in reply to your question, ‘ He will not refuse you;’ that is immeasurably short of 
the truth. It is not enough to say, ‘He will forgive you;’ that also is far short of 
the whole truth. That picture says, ‘O children of men, who are seeking a place in 
the heart and the home of the heavenly Father, know this, that your Father’s heart 
is yearning over you with a boundless and unquenchable affection, that he is far more 
anxious to enfold you in the arms of his mercy than you are to be thus embraced; he 
is not oniy willing, but waiting, ay, longing, to receive you to his side, to give 
you back all that you have lost, to reinstate you at once into his fatherly favour, 
to confer upon you all the dignity of sonship, to admit you to the full fellowship 
of his own family, to bestow upon you the pure and abiding joy of his own happy 
home.’”—C, 


Ver. 81.—Ungrateful recipiency and ample heritage. The “elder brother ” is by no 
means so unpopular out of the parable as he is in it. As he is seen in the picture 
every one is ready to throw a stone at him. In actual life there are many Christian 
people who pay him the high compliment of a very close imitation. We are in danger 
of setting up a certain type of Christian character as a model, and if one of our neigh- 
bours should show any serious departure from that type, we are disposed to be shy of 
him and to shun him. Is the returned penitent whom Christ has received into his 
love always cordially welcomed into our society and made to feel at home with us? 
But let us look at this young man as— 

I, A TYPE OF THE UNGRATEFUL BECIPIENTS OF THE CONSTANT KINDNESS OF Gop. 
He complained of his father’s partiality in that for his brother there had been killed 
a fatted calf, while not even a kid had been slain for himself and his friends. But the 
reply was that, without any intermission, he had been enjoying the comfort of the 
parental hearth and the bounty of the parental table; that one extraordinary feast 
granted to his brother was nothing in comparison with the constant and continued 
manifestations of fatherly love and care he had been receiving day by day for many 
years, “Thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” It is for us to remember 
that our Divine Father’s continual loving-kindnesses are much more valuable than 
one interposition on our behalf. A miracle is a much more brilliant and imposing 
thing than an ordinary gift, but one miracle is not such evidence of fatherly love as we 
have in an innumerable series of daily and hourly blessings. A greater gilt than the 
manna in the wilderness were the annual harvests which fed many generations of the 
people of God. A more valuable gift than the water that issued from the rock in the 
desert were the rains, the streams, and the rivers that fertilized the soil from year to 
year. Kinder than the providential rescue from threatening embarrassment or impend- 
ing death is the goodness which preserves in peaceful competence and unbroken health 
through long periods of human lite. It is a sad and serious mistake; it is indeed more 
and worse than a mistake when we allow the very constancy of God’s kindness, the 
very regularity of his gifts, to hide from our hearts the fact that he is blessing us in 
largest measure and in fullest parental love. He is saying to us the while, “Children, 
ye are ever with me, and all that I have is yours.” . 

II. A TYPE OF OUR CoMMoN sonsHIP, Inthe parable the father says to his son, “ My 
property is thine—thine to use and to enjoy; there is nothing I have made that is 
within your view and your reach which you are not free to partake of and employ; all 
that I have is thine.” Is not that our goodly estate as the sons of God? This world 
is God’s property, and he shares it with us. He interdicts, indeed, that which would 
do us harm or do injury to others. Otherwise he says to us, “Take and partake, 
enrich your hearts with all that is before you.” 1. And this applies not only to all 
material gifts, but to all spiritual good—to knowledge, wisdom, truth, love, goodness ; 
to those great spiritual qualities which are the best and most precious of the Divine 

ssessions. 2. It has also a far-reaching application; it is a promise as well as a 

eclaration. Of “all that God has” we only see and touch a very small part now and 
here. Soon and yonder we shall know far more of what is included in his glorious 
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estate, and still and ever will it be true that what is his is ours; for he lives to share 
with his children the blesseduess and the bounty of his heavenly home.—C. 


Vers, 1—10.— Murmurs on earth, and joy in heaven. Our blessed Lord, in his 
progress towards Jerusalem, had shown the sime kindly interest in the outcast classes 
which had always characterized him, and his love was beginning to tell. Publicans and 
sinners gathered eagerly around him to hear his tender, saving words; while the 
reputable Pharisees and scribes eyed him from a distance with self-righteous suspicion. 
Their murmurs, however inaudible to mere man, were audible to him to whom all 
things are naked and open, and he exposes their criticisms by a trinity of parables 
which are without peers in literature. Stier thinks that the trinity of parables is 
intended to present the Persons of the adorable Trinity in their respective relations to 
our salvation. The first would thus represent the Son’s shepherd-care; the second, 
the Spirit’s maternal solicitude for the restoration of lost souls to the heavenly treasure ; 
and the third, the Father’s yearning that prodigal sons might come home.’ This view 
is certainly commendable, and not too artistic for such a weighty Preacher as the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and such a reporter as St, Luke. Leaving the third and greatest of the 
parables for separate treatment, let us, in this homily, discuss the other two; and as 
they are so similar, we need not separate them in our treatment. 

L WE ARE HERE TAUGHT BY CHRIST WHAT UNFALLEN BEINGS THINK ABOUT THEM- 
SELVES. (Ver. 7.) A door is opened by these parables into heaven, and we have 
glimpses of the celestial world. Jesus is here testifying about heavenly things (John 
iii, 12), Now, we must know, in the first place, who are meant by the ninety and 
nine sheep which never went astray, and by the nine pieces of silver which were never 
lost. They cannot mean self-righteous souls such as the Pharisees and scribes. For 
they needed repentance, and over them no celestial ones would think of rejoicing. 
Hence they can only refer to wnfallen beings.* Now, the parables imply that there is 
joy over the unfallen. Why should there not be? To us who are fallen it appears but 
right that the most intense joy should be taken in the unfallen and sinless. They are 
a new type of beings to us. We have only had one of them in this world. The sinless 
Saviour broke the law of continuity, and constitutes the marvel of human history.* 
Ninety and nine unfallen beings would seem to us a marvellously interesting group. 
A sinless city, such as the new Jerusalem is, appears to our comprehension such a 
novelty, such a new notion and thought amid the sad monotony of sin, that we almost 
wonder how those who have got within the city could ever think of aught beyond it. 
And yet to the unfallen ones themselves—sinlessness being the rule, and no exception 
being found within the celestial city—there must come over the joy with which they 
contemplate each other a certain monotony, which must keep the joy down to a certain 
uniform level. Where everything is exactly as it should be, and no tragedy is possible, 
the joy of contemplation must be so uniform as to partake almost of what is common. 
‘The sinless ones contemplate one another with rapture, doubtless, but the joy is not 
of the intensest type by reason of the monotony and sameness associated of necessity 
with it, We may make sure of this by simply contrasting the complacency of the self- 
righteous with the consciousness of the sinless that they never can be more than 
unprofitable servants, for they can never rise above the sphere of duty. Nothing cor- 
responding to the self-satisiaction of the Pharisee, who thanks God that he is not as 
other men, can be entertained by the celestial world. They are not absorbed in self- 
admiration. ‘hat is only possible with lost men! So that the joy of unfallen beings 
over one another is modified by the thought that their sinlessness ig nothing more than 
should be expected from those possessed of such privileges as they. Unlost sheep and 
money receive but moderate admiration. 

Il. WE ARE HERE TAUGHT WITH WHAT INTENSE INTEREST UNFALLEN BEINGS CON- 
TEMPLATE THE CAREER OF LosT souLs. (Vers. 4, 8.) The problem of sin comes upon 
the sinless as an exception to the rule. They contemplate the career of the lost as a 


1 Cf. ‘ Words of the Lord Jesus’ (Clark’s edition of 1864), vol. iv. pp. 109, 110. 
2 Cf. Nettleton’s ‘Sermons and Remains,’ p. 62; also Arndt’s ‘ Gleichniss-Reden,’ erster 
theil, s. 97; Gerok’s ‘ Aus Ernster Zeit,’ s. 400; and Beck’s ‘ Christliche Reden,’ band i. 
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tragedy added to the monotony of life. They hover over the lost ones with intense 
interest. They follow their career and study its issues. We must not regard the 
ceiestial world as walled out from the tragedies of this earth. All, according to Christ’s 
idea, is open to the celestial side. We may not see with our dull eyes the city of the 
Apocalypse; but the celestials can follow our terrestrial careers and note the lessons 
of our different destinies. “The bourue from whence no traveller returns ” is the celes- 
tial country. The lack of tidings is here, not there! The majority beyond the shadows 
may seem all silent, like the grave, to us; but the din of our voices reaches across the 
void to them, and constitutes a study of unfailing interest. 

III. THE UNFALLEN ONES HAVE SENT FORTH MESSENGERS TO SAVE THE LOST. (Vera. 
4—6, 8,9.) Angels hover around us, and with intensest interest contemplate our sin- 
burdened, sin-stained careers. But the celestial world did not contemplate the problem 
from a distance, and allow the wanderers to die. Two, at all events, came forth from 
heaven in the interests of lost men—the shepherd Son of God, and the Spirit, with all 
womanly tenderness. The Second and Third Persons of the adorable Trinity have come 
forth as messengers to save lost men. In addition, there are multitudes of ministering 
angels who exercise a mysterious but real ministry, and aid the heirs of salvation in 
their pilgrimage home. ‘To the celestial visitants, however, who are set before us in 
these parables, we must meanwhile give our attention. 1. The good Shepherd. He 
follows the lost sheep over the mountains into the wilderness, up the rocky steeps, 
wherever lost souls wander and are waiting to be found. It was arduous work. It 
involved the exchange of Paradise for this wilderness-world, and a life of privation and 
trouble of many kinds, and all that the lost sheep might be found and brought home. 
Christ’s work was self-denial and self-sacrifice in the highest degree. He had to lay 
down his life for the rescue of the sheep. 2. The painstaking Spirit. Like the house- 
wife who searched so thoroughly the dust of the house until she found the lost piece of 
money, #0 the Spirit comes down and searches in the dust of this world for lost souls, 
that he may restore them to the heavenly treasure. There is no work too severe or too 
searching for the Spirit to undertake in the rescue of our lost souls. As Gerok puts it, 
“No trouble is too great for God to undertake in seeking out a soul.” 

IV. THE JOY OF THE CELESTIAL WORLD OVER REPENTANT SOULS IS GREATER THAN 
THEIR JOY OVER THE UNFALLEN. (Vers. 7,10.) Our Lord represents the joy of heaven 
over one repentant sinner as greater than the joy over even ninety and nine unfallen 
beings. No angel of light amid his sinless glory ever caused such rapture to the 
heavenly world as does a sinner repenting and returning to God. “ Gabriel,” says 
Nettleton, “who stands in the presence of God, never occasioned so much joy in 
heaven. We may number ninety and nine holy angels and then say, ‘There is joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over those ninety and nine just 
persons.’ The creation of the world was a joyful event, when ‘the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ But this is not to be compared with 
the joy over one sinner that repenteth, ... The joy of angels is most sensibly felt 
every time one more is added to the company of the redeemed. The ninety and nine 
already redeemed seem to be forgotten, when, with wonder and joy, they behold their 
new companion with whom they expect to dwell for ever. Could we know, as well as 
angels do, the reality of a sinner’s repentance, we should know better how to rejoice.” 
How important, consequently, should we regard the repentance of a sinner! Instead of 
our indulging in Pharisaic suspicion and murmuring, should we not join the joyful com- 
panies above in their ecstasy over the lost being found? And does it not further help 
us to understand why evil has been permitted, seeing that grace can translate it into 
so much joy? In all the assemblies of the saints we have reason to believe angels are 
present, watching with intense interest the exercises and noting what repentances 
result. The interest we take in such services is, we must believe, as notuing to the 
interest of the heavenly world. How they must wonder at so much indifference on 
our part! How they must wonder at the cool and matter-of-fact way we receive 
tidings of credible conversions to God! The joy of heaven over penitent sinners is 
a standing rebuke to our murmurings or apathy! May the thought of it lead toa 
better feeling and a better lifel—R. M. E. 


Vers. 11—32.—* From home, and back.” The two previous parables which our 
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Lord related in defence of his conduct are really but introductory to what has been with 
justice called “the pearl of parables,” that of the prodigal son. To it we will now 
devote ourselves, under the title recently given to it as “From home, and back.” It 
brings out in a most interesting way the attitude of God the Father towards lost souls, 
It is necessary before setting out, however, to notice that, according to the ancient Law, 
the division of the family inheritance was not conditioned by the parent’s death, If 
a son insisted on his share, the father publicly declared to his household his testa- 
mentary intentions, and the son entered at once into possession! What our Lord’s 
parable supposes, therefore, is what constantly occurred. The father did not keep his 
testamentary intentions a secret to be revealed only at his death, but got up and declared 
publicly how the inheritance was to be allotted, and the impatient son entered at once 
into possession. Death, as a matter of fact, does not enter into the case at all. There 
is another preliminary point which we had better distinctly state, and that is that 
historically the younger son is intended to cover the case of the ‘‘ publicans and sinners " 
Jesus was receiving into the kingdom of God; while the elder son covers the case of 
the “ Pharisees and scribes” who murmured at Christ’s policy. If we keep this clearly 
in view, it will help us greatly in our interpretation, We shall take up the two sons 
in the order presented in the parable, 

I. THE PRODIGAL LEAVING HOME AND CoMING BACK. (Vers. 11—24.) Imagining he 
could not enjoy life with his father and amid the restraints of home, he clamours for 
his share of the inheritance, turns it into money, and sets out. We cannot do better 
than take up the stages in the history one by one, and interpret them as we proceed. 
We have, then: 1. The emigration. (Ver. 13.) Now, if this younger son represents 
historically “the publicans and sinners,” we must remember that they did not leave 
Palestine or even Jerusalem when separated from the Jewish Church, The emigration 
" pictured in the parable was, therefore, not emigration to a locally distant land, but to 
a morally distant land; in other words, by the “far country ” ig not meant a foreign 
country, but the country of forgetfulness of God. The soul that lives at a distance 
from God, that never considers that he is near, has by that forgetfulness of him emi- 
grated to the “far country,” and gone from home, In strict accordance with this 
principle of interpretation, the “ substance” which was gathered and wasted in the 
far country was moral wealth, not monetary. As a matter of fact, the publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, were in many cases careful, money-gathering men, and not spendthrifts 
in the vulgar sense. What was squandered, therefore, in the far-off land of forgetful- 
ness of God was moral wealth, the wealth of the heart and mind. The waste was moral 
waste. And itis just here that we have to notice what may be called the defamation 
of the prodigal, in that painters and expositors have represented his “riotous living > 
as including actually the deepest immorality. This was the line adopted, too, by the 
elder brother, who represented his brother as having devoured the father’s living with 
harlots (ver. 30), although, as a matter of fact, he had no evidence of such “ excess of 
riot” in the case at all. The most careful expositor of this parable has accordingly 
pointed out that the prodigal did not reach the sphere of sensuality until he envied the 
swine, and then only entered it by the mental act.2 It is when we note how carefully 
our Lord constructed the parable, that we can see how the moral character of the pub- 
licans was appreciated in the picture, and they were not confounded with sinners of 
the more sensual type. The far-off country, then, and the waste which took place 
there, represent the land of forgetfulness of God, and the waste of mind and heart that 
a God-forgetting life is certain to experience, 2. The famine. (Ver. 14.) This is the 
second stage. It represents the hunger of the heart and mind which comes over the 
soul that has forgotten God and taken to worldly courses. The famine is the utter 
vacancy of heart that settles down upon the moral emigrant. He begins to realize 
what he has lost by leaving God. 3. The effort after recovery. | (Vers. 15,16.) The 
famished worldling betakes himself to work; becomes a swineherd—an unlawful 
occupation for a Jew—our Lord touching thus gently on the question of the farming of 
the taxes for Rome by the publicans; and finds that there is no real rezeneration to be 
found iu work. He, in his utter want of satisfaction, wishes he could satisfy his soul 


1 Cf, Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law,’ 4th edit., pp. 198—214, — 
8 ‘La Parabole de Il’Enfant Prodigue,’ par D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, p. 48. 
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as the swine satisfy their nature, upon husks. Sensuality is seen by the famished one 
to be as unsatisfying as work. And then the last experience is the utter helplessness of 
man. “No man gave unto him;” no one could minister to his mental trouble. It is 
through a similar experience the soul comes. Self-recovery turns out to be a delusion, 
and man is found to be of no avail. 4. The return of reason. (Vers. 17—19.) In 
his isolation he begins to see that all the past forgetfulness of God was a mistake; that 
he was insane to take the course he did; and that in his right mind he must act 


. differently. Accordingly he begins in sane moments to reflect on the Father’s house, 
“how good a Master God is, how his hirelings have always enough and to spare, and that 


the best thing for him to do is to return, confess his fault, and get what place in God’s 
house he can. This is repentance—the remembrance of God and how we have sinned 
against him. 5. Coming back. (Ver. 20.) The resolution to come home must be put 
in practice. The hope may only be for a servant’s place, yet it is well to begin the 
return journey and test the loving-kindness of God. 6. Zhe welcome home. (Vers. 
20,21.) The father has been on the look-out for the son, and, the moment he begins 
the journey, the father’s compassion becomes overpowering, and he runs and falls on 
the prodigal’s neck and kisses him. And when the broken-hearted son pours forth his 
penitence, and that he is no more worthy to be called a son, he is met by the father’s 
welcome and passionate embrace. In this most beautiful way does our Lord bring out 
God’s yearning for lost souls, and his intense delight when they return to him. 7. The 
feast of joy. (Vers. 22—24.) Orders are given to the servants to take away his rags, 
and put upon him the best robe, and a ring on his hand, as signs of his rank as his 
father’s son, and shoes on his feet, and to prepare the fatted calf and have a merry feast. 
In this way does our Lord indicate the joy which fills God’s heart and that of the 
angels and that of the returned soul himself when he has come home to God. It is 
indeed “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” These are the stages, then, in a soul’s 
history as it passes into the far-off land of forgetfulness of God, and then gets back to 
his embrace. 

II. THE ELDER SON STAYING AT HOME, BUT NEVER HAPPY. (Vers. 25—32.) We 
now turn to our Lord’s picture of the Pharisees and scribes, under the guise of the elder 
brother. Although these men had not left the Church, although they put in their 
appearance at the temple, they never were happy in their religion. 1. Nominally at 
home, the elder son ts yet from home. (Ver. 25.) The elder son was always at work 
in the fields, happiest away from the father. The sel pebieous spirit is after_all an 
isolating spirit. The elder son was really as forge of God as the younger, only 
the forgetfulness took a different form. 2. The merry-making at home distresses him. 
(Vers. 26—30.) He first asks an explanation of the unusual mirth, and then, when he 
pats it, bursts into a fit of censoriousneéss of the most exaggerated character, in which 

e accuses the father of favouritism in receiving his penitent child, and refuses to be 
any party to such merry-making. How it exposes the gloomy, Pharisaic spirit whick 
with some passes for religion! 3. The godless spirit manifests ttself within him. (Ver 
29.) He has been a faithful and faultless servant, he believes, and yet he has neve= 
got even a kid to make merry with his friends. His whole idea of joy is away fom 
the father. He is still in the first stage of the younger brother, from which he happily 
has escaped. 4, He ts unable to realize how meet it is to rejoice over the return of the 
lost. (Vers. 31, 32.) The father’s expostulations are vain, although they ought to 
have been convincing. Joy over the recovery of the lost is one of the necessities of an 
unwarped nature. It was this great sin of which the scribes and Pharisees were guilty, 
that they would not rejoice at the recovery of fallen fellows by the ministry of Christ. 
May the broken-heartedness of the prodigal be ours, and never the heartlessness and 
censoriousness cf the elder brother |—R. M. E. 


EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTER XVL to the prospect of another world, tn the form 


of the two parables of the unjust steward 
Vers, 1—31.—The Lord’s teaching on the | Dives aed To ae aa 


right use of eathly possessions with regard Vers. 1, 2.—And he said also unto hig 
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disciples. There is no doubt that this 
important teaching belongs to the last 
portion of our Lord’s life, and it is probable 
that it is closely connected with the parable 
of the prodigal son just related. It is not 
likely that two such weighty sermons had 
been preached at the same time, but in the 
evening, or on the following day, or at least 
on the next sabbath, the same auditory that 
listened to the prodigal son we believe were 
startled and enthralled by the story of the 
unjust steward, and then, or very shortly 
after, by the awful and vivid picture of life 
beyond the grave in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus. There is a close link of 
thought between the parable of the unjust 
steward and that of the prodigal. The 
heroes of both these narratives, in the first 
instance, had a considerable share of this 
world’s goods entrusted to their charge, and 
by both, in the early portions of the story, 
these goods were misused and wasted. The 
Greek words used of the “ wasting” of the 
prodigal and of the steward were in both 
cases the same(ch. xv. 13; xvi.1). No parable 
in the New Testament has been so copiously 
discussed or has received so many and such 
varying interpretutions at the hands of ex- 
positors. We will at once put aside all the 
ingenious, but from our point of view mis- 
taken, interpretations which see in “the 
steward” the Pharisees, the publicans, 
Judas Iscariot, or Satan. The parable has 
a broader, a more direct, a more universally 
interesting, meaning. It contains a deep 
and important teaching for every man or 


woman who would wish to rank among the- 


followers of Jesus Christ. Now, our Lord 
would have all men look forward gravely 
and calmly to the certain event of their 
death, and, in view of that event, would have 
them make careful and thoughtful prepara- 
tion for the life which was to come after 
death. To press this most important lesson 
home, the Master, as his custom was at this 
late period of his ministry, conveyed his 
instruction in the form of a parable. The 
sketch of a steward about to be dismissed 
from his office, and who thus would be 
stripped of his income, was a fit emblem of 
# man about to be removed from this world 
by death. The steward in the parable-story 
felt that, when dismissed, he would be as it 
were alone, stripped of all, and destitute. 
The soul of such a man, when dead, would 
be also stripped of everything, would be 
alone and destitute. The question here 
might be asked—Why take for the principal 
figure of the parable so immoral a character 
as an unjust steward? The answer is well 
sugecsted by Professor Bruce, “For the 
simple reason that bis misbehaviour is the 
natural explanation of the impending dis- 
missal. Why should a fazthful steward be 
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removed from office? To conceive such a 
case were to sacrifice probability to a moral 
scruple.” Roughly, then, two things all- 
important to us are taught here: (1) that 
dismissal, death, will certainly come; (2) 
that some provision certainly ouht to be 
made for the life that lies beyond—the life 
that comes after the dismissal, or death. 
There was a certain rich man, which had a 
steward; and the same was accused unto 
him that he had wasted his goods. And he 
called him, and said unto him, How is it 
that I hear this of thee? give an account of 
thy stewardship; for thou mayest be no 
longer steward. The story of the parable 
contains little incident. There is the rich 
man, clearly a noble of high rank, whose 
residence is at a distance from his estates, 
the scene of the little story. Over these he 
has placed, as administrator or factor, the one 
called here a steward; the revenues of the 
lands this official has wasted; he appears 
to have been generally a careless if not a 
dishonest servant. The owner of the estates, 
when he becomes aware of the facts of the 
ease, at once gives notice of dismissal to the 
steward, desiring him, however, before yield- 
ing up his office, to give in his accounts, 
Appalled at the sudden and utter destitution 
which lay before him, the steward occupies 
the short time of office yet remaining to 
him in devising a plan by which he would 
secure the good ofiices of certain persons 
who were in debt to his master. He (the 
steward) had yet a little time of power 
remaining before he was turned adrift; he 
would turn this to account, and would doa 
good turn to these men, poor neighbours of 
his, and debtors to his lord, while he was in 
office, and so win their friendship, and, on 
the principle that one good turn deserves 
another, would be able to reckon on their 
gratitude when all else had failed him, 
With the immorality of the act by which 
he won the good will of these debtors of his 
master we have nothing to do; it is simply 
a detail of the picture, which is Spee of 
figures and imagery chosen for their fitness 
to impress the lesson intended to be taught. 
Give an account of thy stewardship; for 
thou mayest be no longer steward. This 
taking away the position and privileges of 
the man represents the act of death, in 
which God takes away from us all the 
varied gifts, the possessions, and the powers 
large or small with which we are entrusted 
during our lifetime. Our day of dismissal 
will be the day of our passing away from 
this life. 

Ver. 3.—What shall I do? for my lord 
taketh away from me the stewardship. This 
day of dismissal must be prepared for; very 
carefully, very anxiously, the man who has 
received the sentence of doom ponders over 
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his future. The lesson of the Master is 
spoken to all; it is a solemn warning to 
each of us to see what we can do by way 
of providing for the inevitable day when we 
shall find ourselves alone and naked and 
perhaps friendless in the great, strange 
world to come. The hero of the parable 
seems suddenly, after a life of carelessness 
and thoughtlessness, to have awakened to a 
sense of his awful danger. So the voice of 
the real Owner of the goods, which we have 
so long deluded ourselves into thinking were 
our own, comes to us, bidding us make ready 
to give them back again to him, their Owner, 
and at the same time to render an account 
of our administration of them. The voice 
comes to us in the varied forms of conscience, 
sickness, misfortune, old age, sorrow, and 
the like; well for us if, when we hear it, we 
at once determine, as did the steward of the 
parable, to make a wise use of the goods in 
our power for the little time they are atill 
left to us to dispose of as we will. 

Ver. 4.—I am resolved what todo. The 
first part of the parable teaches, then, this 
great and all-important lesson to men—that 
they will do well to provide against the day 
of dismissal fram Jife. The second part 
aoe eeat very vividly how kindness, 
charity, beneficence, towards those poorer, 
weaker, more helpless than ourselves is one 
way, and that a very sure and direct way, 
of so providing against the inevitable dis- 
mission, or death. Vers. 5, 6, and 7 simply 
paint in the details of the interesting picture 
of the parable. This singular plan of pro- 
viding for himself by becoming a benefactor 
of the debtor, remarks Professor Bruce, was 
by no means the only possible one under the 
circumstances; but the Speaker of the pa- 
rable made his hero make choice of it as the 
aim of the imaginary narrative was to teach 
the value of beneficence as a passport into 
the eternal habitations. Various explana- 
tions have been suggested to account for 
the difference in the gifts to the debtors, 
It is probable that when our Lord spoke 
the parable, reasons for these varied gifts 
were given, such as the circumstances of 
the debtors. It is scarcely now worth while 
to frame ingenious guesses respecting the 
details, which apparently do not affect the 
grand lessons which the story was intended 
to teach. 

Ver. 8.—And the lord commended the 
unjust steward, because he had done wisely. 
This, again, is a detail which has little 
bearing on the main teaching. It is a 

aphic and sarcastic eulogy which a good- 

umoured man of the world would pro- 
nounce upon a brilliant and skilful, although 
unprincipled, action, and it completes the 
story as a story. It seems evident that 
the intentions of the steward im regard to 


the debtors were carried out, and that they 
were really indebted to him for the release 
of a part of their indebtedness, and that the 
owner of the property did not dispute the 
arrangement entered into by his steward 
when in office. For the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light. This was a melan- 
choly and sorrowful reflection. It seems to 
say, “I have been painting, indeed, from 
the life. See, the children of this world, men 
and women whose ends and ajms are 
bauaded by the horizon of this world, who 
onky_live for thigs_life, how much more 
painstaking and skilful are they in their 
working for the perishable things of this 
world than are the children of light in their 
noble toiling after the things of the life to 
come. The former appear even more in 
earnest in their search after what they 
desire than do the latter. There is under- 
lying the Lord’s deep and sorrowful reflection 
here, a mournful regret over one feature 
that is, alas! characteristic of well-nigh all re- 
Hee life—the unki hich religious 
professors so often show to one another, 
One great aiViioe of Christianity despises, 
almost hates, the other; sect detests sect: a 
very slight difference in religious opinion 
bars the way to all frigndship, often to even 


‘Inndly feeling. With truth Godet remarks 


here “that the children of this world use 
every means for their own interest to 
strengthen the bonds which unite them to 
their contemporaries of the same stamp, but, 
on the other hand, the children of light 
neglect this natural measure of prudence; 
they forget to use God’s goods to form bonds 
of love to the contemporaries who might one 
day give them a full recompense, when they 
themselves shall want everything, and these 
shall have abundance.” 

Ver. 9.—And I say unto you, Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
Tighteousness. Then, with his usual solemn 
formula, “I say unto you,” the Lord gave 
out his moral interpretation of the parable. 
His words were addressed to pessessors of 
various degrees of wealth. “You will soon 
have to give upall your worldly goods; be 
prudent in time, make some real friends out 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; by means 
of that money entrusted to your care, do 
good to others who are in_peed.” The 
mammon of unrighteousness. This word 
“mammon” does not denote, as some have 
supposed, the name of a deity, the god of 
wealth or money, but it signities money ” 
itself. It is a Svriac or Aramaic term. The 
words, “of unriguteousness,” are added be- 
cause in so many cases the getting of money is 
tainted with unri ousness in some form 
or other; and, when possessed, it go often 
hardens the heart, as the Lord himself said 


+ 
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in another place (ch. xviii. 25), that it was 
easier for a camel to piss through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of God. “ What the steward of 
my story,” said the Master, “did to men of 
his world, see that you with your money do 
toward those who belong to your world.” 
That, when ye fail, they may receive you 
into everlasting habitations. So that when 
you shall be dismissed from being stewards 
of God’s possessions, that is, when _ye shall 

ie, “when ye suffer the last eclipse and 

nkruptey of life,” that then others, your 
friends, may receive you (welcome you) into 
everlasting dwellings. The majority of the 
older authorities here, instead of “ when ye 

i},” read, “ when it (mgney) shall fail you” 

y the event of your death). The sense 
of the passage, however, remains the same, 
whichever reading be adopted. But nowa 
deeply interesting question arises—When 
the Lord speaks of friends receiving us after 
death into eternal homes, to what friends is 
he aliuding? Great expositors, Ewald and 
Meyer, for instance, tell us that ans 
the qngels. But the plain sense “of the 
parable points, not to angels, but to poor, 
weak, suffering persons whom we have helped 
here; these, then, must be the friends who 
will receive us, or welcome us, in the yarld 
to ggme. A further query suggests itself— 
How will these be able to receive us? To 
such a question no definite reply can be 
given. We know too little of the awful 
mysteries of that world to be able even to 
hazard a surmise as to the help or the 
comfort which grateful, blessed spirits will 
be able to show to their brethren the newly 
arrived, when they receive them. His word 
here must suffice us; well will it be for us, 
if one day we practically discover the holy 
secret for ourselves. Godet has a weighty 
note with which he concludes his exposition 
of this difficult but most instructive parable : 
“ There is no thought more fitted than that 
of this parable, on the one hand to under- 
mine the idea of merit belonging io alms- 
giving (what merit could be got out of that 
which is another’s? and is not all money, are 
not all goods out of which we bestow our 
alms, God’s?); and on the other, to encourage 
us in the practice of that virtue which 
assures us of friends and protectors for the 
grave moment of our passing into the world 
to come.” One beautiful ana exquisitely 
comforting thought is shrined in this playful 
and yet intensely solemn utterance of Jesus. 
The eternal tents, the “many mansions,” as 
John calls them, will have among their 
occupants, it is certain, many a one whose 
life on earth was hard and sorrowful. These 
are now enjoying bliss indescribable, these 
poor Lazaruses, to whom this world was so 
sad. go dreary # habitation. And perhaps 


a portion of their blessedness consists in 
this power, to which the Lord makes allusion 
here, of assisting others—the helped here 
becoming the helpers there. Although the 
teaching of Christ and his chosen servants 
here and elsewhere shows us distinctly that 
no merit can attach to almsgiving, seeing 
that our alms are only given out of property 
entrusted to us for a short time by God for 
this and other similar purposes, yet the 
same authoritative teaching informs us that 
God has regard to almsdeeds done in the 
true spirit of love, in determining our eternal 
destiny. Thus a message direct from heaven 
informs the Roman legionary Cornelius 
that his prayers and alms were come up fora 
memorial before God. Paul writes toTimothy 
to charge the Ephesus Christians “ that 
they do good, that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate ; laying up in store for themselves 
a good foundation against the time to come, 
that they may lay hold on eternal life.” 
In th: arable of Lazarus and Dives we 
shall find this principle yet more clearly 
illustrated. These are only a few out of 
the many passages where this generosity 
and almsgiving is commended to the believer 
with peculiar earnestness. 

Ver. 10.—He that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in much: and 
he that is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in much. This and the next three verses 
are closely connected with the parable of the 
unjust steward. Our Lord no doubt con- 
tinued speaking, and these four verses con- 
tain a general résumé of what may be called 
his reflections on the important piece of 
teaching he had just delivered. We have 
here the broad rule, upon which God will 
decide the soul’s future, laid down. If the 
man has been faithful in his administration 
of the comparatively unimportant goods of 
earth, it is clear that he can be entrusted 
with the far more important things which 
belong to the world to come. There is, 
too, in these words a kind of limitation and 
explanation of the foregoing parable of the 
unjust steward. The conduct of that steward, 
regarded in one point of view, was held to 
be wise, and we, though in a very different 
way, were advised to imitate it; yet here 
we are distinctly told that it is fidelity, not 
unfaithfulness, which will be eventually re- 
warded—the just, not the unjust steward. 

Ver. 11.—The unrighteous mammon. As 
above in the parable, “ mammon ” signifies 
money. ‘The epithet “ unrighteous” is used 
in the same sense as in ver. 9, where we 
read of the “mammon of unrighteousness.” 

Ver. 12.—And if ye have not been faith- 
ful in that which is another man’s. Here 
we have our earthly possessions plainly 
spoken of as the goo of another, that is, 
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of God, and of these goods we are but the 
temporary stewards. Who shall give you 
that which is yourown? We have here a 
very magnificent promise. Although on 
earth man can possess nothing of his own 
—here he is but a steward for a time e 

roperty belonging to another—yet a prospec 
Te held out to him that, if he be found 
faithful in the trust while on earth, in the 
world to come something will be given to 
him really and truly his own. There will 
&e no dismissal or death there. 

Ver. 13.—No servant can serve two 
masters. ... Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. Very vividly is this experience 
brought out in the great parable which 
immediately follows. ‘Chere the rich man 
was evidently one who observed the sacred 
ritual of the Law of Moses: this we learn 
without doubt from his conversation after 
death with Abraham. Thus he tried, after 
his light, to serve God, but he also served 
mammon ;: this we learn, too, clearly from 
the description given to us of his life, from 
the mention of the gorgeous apparel and the 
sumptuous feeding. The service of the two 
was incompatible, and we know from the 
sombre sequel of the story to which master 
the rich man really held, and whom—alas 
for him !—in his heart he despised. 

Ver. 14.—And the Pharisees also, who 
were covetous, heard all these things: and 
they derided him. This shows that many 
of the dominant sect had been present and 
had listened to the parable of the unjust 
steward. Although scrupulous, and in a 
way religious men, these Pharisees were 
notorious for their respect and regard for 
riches, and all that riches purchase, and 
they felt, no doubt deeply, the Lord’s bitter 
reproach of covetousness. They, the rulers 
and leaders of Israel, the religious guides, 
were evidently attacked in such teaching 
as they had been lately listening to, not 
the common people whom they so despised. 
The scornful words alluded to in the ex- 
pression, “they derided him,” were no doubt 
directed against the outward poverty of the 
popular Galilean Teacher. “It is all very 
well,” they would say, “for one springing 
from the ranks of the people, landless, 
moneyless, to rail at wealth and the 
possessors of wealth; we can understand 
such teaching from one such as you.” 

Ver. 15.—And he said unto them, Ye are 
they which justify yourselves before men; 
but God knoweth your hearts. The part 
the Pharisees played in public imposed 
upon the people. The great influence which 
they exercised was in great measure due to 


the respect generally felt for their strict: 


and religious lives. The hypocrisy of this 
famous sect—it was probably in many cases 
unconscious hypocrisy—and the false colour- 


ing which it gave religion, contributed not 
a little to the state of things which led te 
the final disruption of the Jewish nation as 
a nation some forty years after these words 
were spoken. It is only a student of the 
Talmud who can form any notion of the 
Pharisee mind; a superficial study even of 
parts of this strange, mighty collection will 
show why our Lord was so seemingly hard 
in his rebukes of these often earnest and 
religious men; it will show, too, why the 
same Divine Master at times seemed to 
change his words of bitter wrath into accents 
of the tenderest sympathy and love. For 
that which is highly esteemed among men 
is abomination in the sight of God. Espe- 
cially alluding to that haughty pride of 
men in wealth and money, which, after all, 
is not theirs. 

Ver. 16.—The Law and the prophets were 
until John: since that time the kingdom of 
God is preached, and every man presseth 
into it. Some expesitors discern so little 
connection between the sayings contained 
in these verses which intervene between the 
two great parables of the unjust steward 
and the rich man and Lazarus, that they 
consider them as a number of sayings of 
the Master collected by Luke and inserted 
here. A clear thread, however, runs through 
the whole piece between the two parables. 
Probably, however, here, as in many parts 
of the Gospel, we only have just a bare 
sketch, or précis, of what the Lord said; 
hence its fragmentary character. Here (in 
the sixteenth verse), the Master went on 
speaking to the Pharisees who derided him 
(ver. 14). “Up to the period of John the 
Baptist,” said the Master, “the old state of 
things may be said to have continued in 
force. With him began a new era; no longer 
were the old privileges to be confined to 
Israel exclusively; gradually the kingdom 
of God was to be enlarged, the old wall of 
separation was to be taken down. See, every 
man is pressing into it; the new state of 
things has already begun; you sce it in the 
crowds of publicans, sinners, Samaritans, and 
others pressing round me when I speak of 
the kingdom of God.” 

Ver. 17.—And it is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass, than one tittle of the Law to 
fail. ‘Yet think not,” went on the Master, 
“that, though things are changing, the 
Divine Law will ever fail. The mere tem- 
porary and transitory regulations will, of 
course, give place to a new order, but not the 
smallest part of one letter of the Divine 
moral Law will fail.” “One tittle.” This is 
the rendering of a Greek word the diminu- 
tive of “horn,” which denoted the horn or 
extremity of a Hebrew letter, by the omis- 
sion or addition of which—to give an instance 
—the letter d becomes the letier r; thus with 
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the horn it is 7, daleth, d; without the horn, attem 
’ h, d; n smpt to round off the condensed, and at 
7, resh,r. The heresiarch Marcion (second | first sight apparently disconnected, utter- 


century) here, in his recension of St. Luke, 
changes the text tlus: “It is easier for 
heaven avd earth to pass, than for one tittle 
of my sayings to fail.” Marcion, who refused 
to allow the Divine origin of any part of the 
Old Testament, was afraid of the testimony 
which this assertion of our Lord would give 
to the Divine authority of the Pentateuch. 
In illustration of his saying that the moral 
Law given to the Jews was changeless, and 
while earth endured would never fail, the 
Master instances one grave chapter of the 
Law with which there had been much tam- 
pering—that of divorce. “See,” he said, 
“the new state of things which I am now 
teaching, instead of loosening the cords with 
which the old Law regulated human society, 
will rather tighten them. Instead of a 
laxer code being substituted, 1 am preaching 
a yet severer one. My law of divorce is a 
severer one than that written down by 
Moses.” 

Ver. 18.—Whosoever putteth away his 
wife, and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery: and whosoever marrieth her that 
is put away from her husband, committeth 
adultery. The teaching of the rabbis in the 
time of our Lord on the question of the 
marriage tie was exceedingly lax, and 
tended to grave immorality in the family 
life. In the late unlawful marriage of 
Herod Antipas with Herodias, in which so 
many sacred and family ties were rudely 
torn asunder, no rabbi or doctor in Israel 
but one had raised his voice in indignant 
protest, and that one was the friend and con- 
nection of Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet 
John the Baptist. Divorce for the most 
trivial causes was sanctioned by the rabbis, 
and even such men as Hillel, the grandfather 
of that Gamaliel whom tradition speaks of 
as the rabbi whose lectures were listened to 
by the Boy Jesus, taught that a man might 
divorce his wife if in the cooking she burnt 
his dinner or even over-salted his soup (see 
Talmud, treatise * Gittin,’ ix. 10). 

SS. Luke and Paul, different to the great 
masters of profane history, like Thucydides, 
or Livy, or Xenophon, were evidently at no 
‘pains to round off their narratives. They 
give us the account of the Lord’s words and 
works very much as they had them from 
the first listeners and eye-witnesses. When 
the notes and memories were very scant and 
fragmentary, as appear to have been the 
case in the Lord’s discourse which St. Luke 
interposes between the parable of the steward 
and that of Dives and Lazarus, the frag- 
mentary notes are reproduced without any 
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ances. So here, directly after the frag 
mentary report of certain sayings of Jesus, 
the great parable of Lazarus and Dives is 
introduced with somewhat startling abrupt- 
ness; nothing of St. Luke’s is alded—simply 
the original report as Luke or Paul received 
it is reproduced. 

The following is probably the connection 
in which the famous parable wa3 spoken. 

When the Lord spoke the parable-story of 
the unjust steward, he pressed home to the 
listeners, as its great lesson, the necessity of 
providing against the day of death, and he 
showed how, by the practice ot kindness here 
towards the poor, the weak, and the sutfere 
ing, they would make to themselves friends 
who would in their turn be of use to them 
—who would, in their hour of sore need, 
when death swept them out of this life, 
receive them into everlasting habitations. 

We believe that the Master, as he spoke 
these things, purposed—either on that very 
oceasion, or very shortly after, wuen his 
listeners were again gathered together—sup- 
plementing this important teaching by an- 
other parable, in which the good of having 
friends in the world to come should be 
clearly shown. The parable of Lazarus and 
Dives, then, may be regarded as a piece of 
teaching following on to and closely con- 
nected with the parable of the unjust 
steward. 

Nine verses, however, #3 we have seen 
are inserted between the two parables. Of 
these, vers. 10—13 are simply some reflec- 
tions of the Master on the parable of the 
steward just spoken. Then comes ver. 14— 
a scornful interruption on the part of the 
Pharisee listeners. Our Lord replies to this 
(vers. 15—18), and then goes on, either then 
or very soon after, to the same auditory, with 
the parable of Lazarus and Dives, which is, 
in fact, a direct sequel to the parable of the 
unjust steward, and which St. Luke pro- 
ceeds to relate without any furthe: preamble. 


Ver. 19.—There was a certain rich man. 
He is thus introduced by the Lord without 
any details respecting his age or place of 
residence—nameless, too! Seems he not to 
have been reading from that book where he 
found the name of the poor man written, but 
found not the name of the rich; for that books 
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fs the book of life?” (Sermon 178, 8 of St. 
Augustine). Tradition says his name was 
Nimeusis, but it is simply a baseless tradi- 
tion. Which was clothed in purple and fine 
linen. The words which describe the life of 
Dives were chosen with rare skill; they are 
few, but enough to show us that the worldly 
hero of the story lived a life of royal magni- 
ficence and boundless luxury. His ordinary 
apparel seems to have been purple and fine 
linen. This purple, the true sea.purple, was 


@ most pregigus and rare dye, and the purple 
gutnenk so dyed was a royal gift,and was 
scarcely used save by princes and nobles of 
very high degree. In it the idol-images were 
sometimes arrayed. The fine linen (byssus) 
was worth twice its weight in gold. It was 
in hue dazzlingly white. And fared sump- 
tuously every day. With this princely rich 
man banquets were a matter of daily occur- 
rence. Luther renders the Greek here, 
“lebte herrlich und in Freuden.” Thus 
with all the accompaniments of grandeur 
this nameless mighty one lived, his halls 
ever filled with noble guests, his ante- 
chambers with servants. Everything with 
him that could make life splendid ard joyous 
was in profusion. Some have suspected that 
our Lord took, as the model for his pic- 
ture here, the life of the tetrarch Herod 
Antipas. The court of that magnificent and 
luxurious prince would certainly have well 
served as the original of the picture; but 
Herod was still living, and it is more likely 
that Jesus was describing the earth-life of 
one who had already been “ dismissed ” from 
his earthly stewardship, and who, when he 
spoke the parable, wasin the world to come, 

Vers. 20, 21.—And there was a certain 
beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at 
his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man’s table, In striking contrast to the life 
of the rich man, the Master, with a few 
touches, paints the life of the begear Laza- 
rus. This giving a name to a personige 
in the parable occurs nowhere else in the 
evangelists’ reports of our Lord’s parabolic 
teaching. It probably was done in this case 
just to give us a hint, for it is nothing more, 
of the personal character of the poor sufferer 
who in the end was so blessed. The object 
of the parable, as we shall see, did not in- 
elude any detailed account of the begyar- 
man’s inner life; just this name is given him 
to show us why, when he died, he found 
himself at once in bliss. Among the Jews 
the name very often describes the character 
of him who bears it. The Greek name 
Lazurus is derived from two Hebrew words, 
Hil-ezer (‘‘God-help”), shortened by the 
rabbis into Leazar, whence Lazarus. He 
was, then, one of those Lappy ones whose 
confidence, in all his grief and misery, was in 


God alone. Well was his trust, as we shall 
see, justified. The gate at which he was 
daily laid was a stately portal (rvAdy). 
Lazarus is represented as utterly unable to 
win his bread. He was « constant sufferer, 
covered with sores, wasting under the do- 
minion of a loathsome, incurable disease. 
This representative of human suffering has 
taken a strange hold on the imagination of 
men. In many of the languages of Europe 
the name of the beggar of the parable ap- 
pears in the terms “* lazar,” “lazar-house,” 
and “ lazaretto,” “lazzaroni.” Unable hime 
self to walk, some pitying friend or friends 
among the poor—the poor are never backward 
in helping others poorer than themselves, 
thus setting a noble example to the rich— 
brought him and laid him daily close by the 
splendid gates of the palace of Dives. The 
crumbs signify the broken fragments which 
the servants of the rich man would con- 
temptuously, perhaps pityingly, toss to the 
poor helpless beggar-man as he lay by the 
gate. Moreover the dogs came and licked 
his sores. These were the wild, homeless 
pariah dogs so common in all Eastern cities, 
who act as the street-scavengers, and are 
regarded as unclean, This mention of the 
dogs clustering round him does not suggest 
any contrast between the pitying animals 
and pitiless men, but simply adds additional 
colour to the picture of the utter helpless- 
ness of the diseased sufferer; there he lay, 
and as he lay, the rough homeless dogs 
would lick his unbandaged wour ls as they 
passed on the forage. 

Ver. 22.—And it came to pass, that the 
beggar died, and was carried by the angels 
into Abraham’s bosom. At last kind death 
came, and relieved Lazarus of his sufferings. 
His dismissal, as might have been expected, 
preceded that of the rich man; for he was 
eufeebled by a deadly disease. We must not, 
of course, press too much the details we find 
in parables; still, from our Lord’s way of 
speaking of the great change in the cases 
of both Lazarus and Dives, it would seem as 
though there was absolutely no pause be- 
tween the two lives of this world and the 
world to come. The rich man evidently is 
pictured as closing his eyes upon his gorgeous 
surroundings here, and opening them directly 
again upon his cheerless surroundings there. 
Lazarus is described as being borne at once 
into Abraham’s bosom. Indeed, some in- 
terpret the words as signifying that the body 
as well as the soul was carried by angels 
into Paradise. It is, however, better, with 
Calvin, to understand the expression as al- 
luding only to Lazarus’s soul; of the body 
of the pauper nothing was said, as men prob- 
ably contemptuously, if notcarelessly, buried 
it with the burial rites which such homeless, 
friendless ones too often receive. The place 
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whither the blest Lazarus went is termed 
“ Abraham’s bosom.” This term was used 
by the Jews indifferently, with “the garden 
of Eden,” or “ under the throne of glory,” 
for the home of happy but waiting souls. 
The rich man also died, and was buried. 
There is a terrible irony here in this men- 
tion of burial. This human pageantry of woe 
was for the rich man what the carrying by 
the angels into Abraham’s bosom was for 
Lazarus—it was his equivalent; but while 
these empty honours were being paid to his 
senseless, deserted body, the rich man was 
already gazing on the surroundings of his 
new and cheerless home. After the moment’s 
sleep of death, what an awakening! 

Ver. 23.—And in hell he lift up his eyes, 
being in torments ; more accurately, in Hades 
(the unseen world of tlie dead) he lift up his 
eyes. The idea of suffering does not lie in 
these first words, but in the participle “ be- 
ing in torments,” which immediately follows. 
It is noticeable that, in this Divine picture of 
unhappy life in the other world there is no 
coarse, vulgar word-painting such as we 
meet with so often in mediwval human 
works. The very fact of the man’s being 
unhappy is gently represented. The graver 
aspect of the torments we learn from the 
hapless one’s own words. Still, it is all very 
awful, though the facts are so gently told us. 
“Being in torments:” How could it be other- 
wise for such a one as Dives? The home of 
the loving, where Abraham was, would be 
no home for that selfish man who had never 
really loved or cared for any one save him- 
self. What were the torments? men with 
hushed yoices ask. A little further on the 
doomed one speaks of a flame and of his 
tongue apparently burning, owing to the 
scorching heat; but it would be a mistake 
to think of a material flame being intended 
here. There is nothing in the description of 
the situation to suggest this ; it is rather the 
burning never to be satisfied, longing for 
something utterly beyond his reach, that 
the unhappy man describes as an inextin- 
guishable flame. Were it desirable to dwell 
on these torments, we should remind men 
how lustful desires change rapidly into tor- 
ture for the soul when the means for grati- 
fying them exist not. In the case of Dives, 
his delight on earth seems to have been 
society, pleasant jovial company, the being 
surrounded by a crowd of admiring friends, 
the daily banquet, the gorgeous apparel, the 
stately house,—these details more than hint 
at the pleasure he found in the society of 
courtier-friends; but in the other world he 
seems to have been quite alone. Whereas 
among the blessed there appears to be a 
sweet companionship. Lazarus is 12 the com- 
pany of Abraham, who, of course, only repre- 
sents a great and goodly gathering. “ Abra- 


ham’s bosom” is simply the well-known 
expression for that feast or banquet of the 
happy souls judged worthy of an entrance 
into Paradise. But in that place where the 
rich man lifted up his eyes there seems a 
strange and awful solitariness. A total ab- 
sence of everything, even of external causes 
of trouble, is very noticeable. He was alone ; 
alone with his thoughts. And seeth Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom, 

Ver. 24.—And he cried and said, Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I 
am tormented in this flame. His intense 
longing seems to be for companionship. 


“Oh a friend,” he seems to say, “ who 
could speak to me, comfort me, give me the 


smallest alleviation of the pain I gnffer!” 
What picture of a hell was ever painted by 
man comparable to this vision of eternal 
solitude, peopled alone by remorseful me- 
mories, described by Jesus? As the Divine 
Speaker advanced in his thrilling, melan- 
choly description of the rich man’s condition 
in the world to come, how vividly must the 
listeners have recalled the Master’s earnest 
advice to them, in his former parable of the 
steward, to make to themselves while here 
friends who would receive them into ever- 
lasting habitations! They saw the meaning 
of that detail of the parable then. Were 
they, in their luxurious abundance, were they 
making friends here who would help them 
there in the eternal tents? Were they not, 
perhaps, making the same mistake as the 
rich man of the story? The question might 
be asked—Why is Abraham, the father of the 
chosen race, the centre of this blessed life in 
Hades? In reply, firstly, it must be remem- 
bered that the whole colouring of this parable 
is peculiarly rabbinic, and in the schools of 
the rabbis the life of the blessed in Paradise 
is represented as a banquet, over which, 
until Messiah come, Abraham is represented 
as presiding. And, secondly, when the 
parable was spoken, the Saviour was actually 
on earth; his great redemption work had 
still to be accomplished. ‘There was truth 
as well as error mingled in that strange 
rabbinical teaching. Messiah, as Messiah, 
when the parable was being probably acted, 
had not entered that realm where Abraham 
and many another holy and humble man of 
apa were in the enjoyment of exquisite 
liss. 

Ver. 25.—But Abraham said, Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things: but now he is comforted, and thou 
art tormented. Abraham here simply bids 
the tortured man to call to his memory the 
circumstancesof thelife he had lived on earth, 
telling him that in these circumstances he 
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would find the reason for his present woeful 
state. It was no startling record of vice and 
crime, or even of folly, that the father of the 
faithful calls attention to. He quietly re- 
calls to the rich man’s memory that on earth 
he had lived a life of princely splendour and 
luxury, and that Lazarus, sick and utterly 
destitute, lay at his palace gate, and was 
allowed to lie there unpitied and unhelped. 
And because of the studied moderation of 
its language, and the everyday character 
of its hero Dives—for he, the rich man, not 
Lazarus, is the real hero, the central cha- 
racter of the great parable-lesson — the 
lesson of the parable goes home necessarily 
‘to many more hearts than it would have 
‘done had the hero been a monster of wicked- 
ness, a cold calculating or else a plausible 
villain, a man who shrank not from sacri- 
ficing the lives and happiness of his fellow- 
men if their lives or happiness stood in his 
way. Dives was merely a commonplace 
wealthy man of the world, with self-centred 
aims, and the sin for which he was con- 
demned to outer darkness was only that 
everyday sin of neglecting out of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness—in other words, out 
of his money—to make for himself friends 
who should receive him into the eternal 
tents. 

Ver. 26.—And beside all this, between us 
and you there is a great gulf fixed: so that 
they which would pass from hence to you 
cannot; neither can they pass to us, that 
would come from thence. Although the 
whole thought which runs through this 
parable is new, and peculiar to Christ, yet 
the colouring of the picture is nearly all 
borrowed from the great rabbinic schools; 
one of the few exceptions to this rule being 
this chasm or gulf which separates the two 
regions of Hades. The rabbis represented 
the division as consisting only of a wall. 
“What is the distance between Paradise 
and Gehenna? According to R. Johanan, e 
wall; according to other teachers, a palm- 
breadth, or only a finger-breadth ” (‘ Midrash 
on Koheleth’). What, asks the awestruck 
reader, is this dreadful chasm? why is it 
impassable? will it be for ever there? will 
no ages of sorrow, no tears, no bitter heart- 
felt repentance succeed in throwing a bridge 
across it? Many have written here, and 
kindly souls have tried to answer the stern 
question with the gentle, loving reply which 
their souls so longed to hear. What is im- 
possible to the limitless love of God? 
Nothing, wistfully says the heart. But, 
when interrogated closely, the parable and, 
indeed, all the Master’s teaching on this 
point preserves a silence complete, impene- 
trable. 

Vers. 27, 28.—Then he said, I pray thee 
therefore, fatner, that thou wouldest send 


him to my father’s house: for I have five 
brethren; that he may testify unto them; 
lest they also come into this place of tor- 
ment. The condemned acquiesces in this 
dread fact; convinced of the utter impossi- 
bility of any interchange of sympathy be- 
tween him and the dwellers in the realms 
of bliss, he ceases to pray for any alleviation 
of his own sad and wretched state. But 
another wail of woe quickly rises from the 
awful solitude. What means this second 
prayer of the doomed man? Are we to 
read in it the first signs of a new and noble 
purpose in the lost soul, the first dawning 
of loving thoughts and tender care for 
others? It seems, perhaps, unkind not to 
recognize this; but the Divine Speaker evi- 
dently had another purpose here when he 
put these words into the mouth of the lost 
rich man—he would teach the great lesson 
to the living that a selfish life is inexcusable. 
On first thoughts, the rich man’s request to 
Abraham appears prompted alone by his 
anxiety for the future of his brothers who 
were still alive; but on examination it would 
seem, to use the striking words of Professor 
Bruce, that he wished rather to justify his 
own sad past by some such refiection as 
this: “Had only some one come from the 
dead with the calm, clear light of eternity 
shining in his eyes, to inform me that this 
life beyond is no fable, that Paradise is a 
place or state of unspeakable bliss, and 
Gehenna a place or state of unspeakable 
woe, I should have renounced my voluptuous, 
selfish ways, and entered on the path of 
piety and charity. If one had come to me 
from the dead, I had surely repented, and 
so should not have come to this place of 
torment,” 

Ver. 29.— Abraham saith unto him, They 
have Moses and the prophets; let them 
hear them. The reply of Abraham was 
especially addressed to those Jews who were 
standing round him and even asking fora 
sign. ‘hey had all read and heard again 
and again the Books of Moses and the 
records of the prophets; if these guides had 
failed to show them the right way, a special 
Dees sent to them would be quite use- 
e838. 

Vers. .30, 31.—And he said, Nay, father 
Abraham: but if one went unto them from 
the dead, they will repent. And he said 
unto him, If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead. The Master 
not only wished to drive home this momen- 
tous truth to the hearts of the group of varied 
ranks and orders listening to him then; his 
words were for a far larger auditory, so he 
prolongs the dis!ogue between Dives and 
Abiaham. “If Lazarus from the dead 
woula only go to them.” pleaded the lost 
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soul. “Even if E send,” replied Abraham, 
“and Lazarus goes, they will not be per- 
suaded.” They would see him, listen to 
him, perhaps, and then, when the first feel- 

of amazement and fear were dying 
away, would find some plausible reasons for 
disregarding the messenger and his message. 
Criticism would discuss the appearance; it 
would be disposed of by attributing it to 
an hallucination, or others would suggest 
that the visitant from the other world had 
never been really dead, and these pleas would 
be readily taken up by others who cared not 
to examine the question for themselves, and 
so life, careless, selfish, thoughtless, would 
go on as it had done aforetime. A striking 
example of what the Lord asserted through 
the medium of the shade of Abraham took 
place within a few days from that time. 
Another Lazarus did come back again from 
the dead into the midst of that great 
company of friends and mourners and jealous 
watchers of Jesus gathered round the sepul- 
chral cave of Bethany, and though some 
true, faithful hearts welcomed the mighty 
zign with awful joy, still it served not to 
touch the cold and calculating spirit of 
Pharisee, scribe, and Sadducee, thirsting 
for the blood of the Master, whom they 
feared and hated, and whose word had 
summoned back the dead into their midst. 
The mighty wonder wrought no change 
there. One went unto them from the dead, 
and yet their hard hearts only took counsel 
together how they might put Lazarus again 
to death. 

And so the parable and this particular 
course of teaching came to a close. Perhaps 
it is the deepest, the most soul-stirring of 
all the utterances of the Master. Expositors 
for eighteen centuries have drawn out of 
its clear, fathomless depths new and ever 
new truths. It is by no means yet ox- 
hausted. This voice from the other side 
of the veil charms and yet appals, it 
terrifies and yet enthrals all ages, every 
class, each rank of men and women. There 
are many other important items of special 
teaching which have been scarcely touched 
on in the notes above. Among the more 
interesting of these is the brief notice of 
the life which the blessed lead in Para- 
dise. The happy dead are represented as a 
wide family circle. Abraham is pictured 
with Lazarus in his bosom. The image is 
taken from the wav cuests used to sit at a 
banquet. John at t)'e Last Supper occupied 
a similar position with regard to the Master 
(John xiii, 23, 25) to that occupied by 
Lazarus with regard to Abraham here. The 
two extremes of the social ecale are thus 
represented as meeting in that blessed com- 

any on terms of the tenderest friendship. 
ith these were Isaac and Jacob and all 


the prophets (ch. xiii. 28). “All the just,” 
as Marcion gives it in his recension of St. 
Luke. And while the Paradise-life for the 
blessed dead is described as a holy communion 
of saints, there is evidently no correspond- 
ing communion in the case of the unhappy 
dead. The selfish rich man finds himself 
in an awful solitude, The suffering is 
rather represented by the image of the void ; 
there are no external causes of pain ap- 
parently ; hence his longing to speak a word 
with Lazarus, to feel the touch of a friendly 
sympathizing hand, if only for a moment, 
to distract his burning remorseful thoughts. 
There was nothing to live for there, nothing 
to hope for, but he felt he must go on living 
—hopeless. As no special crime, no glaring 
sin of lust or wanton excess or selfish 
ambition, is laid to the rich man’s charge, 
and yet when dead he is represented as 
lifting up his eyes, being in torments, many, 
especially men belonging to those schools 
which are generally unfriendly to the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, have endeavoured to 
show that the condemned was condemned 
on account of his riches, while the saved 
was saved because of his deep poverty. 
Nor is this error alone common to the 
Tiibingen school, and to brilliant free-lances 
in religious literature like M. Renan, Some 
such mistaken notion doubtless materially 
aided the rise and the popularity of the 
mendicant orders, who played so important 
a part in the Christianity of the Middle 
Ages in so many lands. But the burden of 
our thrilling parable emphatically is not 
“Woe to the rich! blessed are the poor!”' 
The crime of the life to which so awful a 
punishment was meted out as the guerdon, 
was selfish inhumanity, which Christ teaches 
us is the damning sin. (See his words in 
his great picture of the final judgment, 
Matt. xxv. 41—46.) Lazarus was no solitary 
individual ; he was one of the many suffering 
poor who abound in this world, and to find 
whom the rich need not go far from their 
own gates. Lazarus represents here the 
opportunity for the exercise of Dives’s hu- 
manity. Of this, and doubtless many like 
opportunities, Dives cared not to avail him- 
self. He was apparently no ill-natured, 
cruel man, he was simply self-centred, 
delighting in soft living, generous wines, 
costly fare, sumptuous clothing, good society. 
He loved to be surrounded with applauding, 
pleasant guests; but the Lazaruses of the 
world, for him, might pine away and die in 
their nameless awful misery. Professor Bruce, 
with great force, puts the following words 
into the beggar Lazarus’s mouth; these words 
tell us with startling clearness what was 
the sin of Dives: “I was laid at this man’a 
gate; he knew me; he could net pass from 
hia house into the street without seeing my 
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condition, as a leprous beggar, yet as a 
beggar I died.” Dives here was endowed 
richly with all the materials of human 
happiness, but he kept all his happiness to 
himself, he took no trouble whatever to 
. diffuse his joy and gladness, his bright and 
many-coloured life among that great army 
of weak, poor, woe-begone brothers and 
sisters who go far to make up the popula- 
tion of every great city. That riches are 
not in themselves a ground for exclusion 
from the blessed life is plainly shown by 
the position occupied by Abraham in that 
happy family circle of the blessed. For 


of vast wealth. Then, too, in the latter 
part of the parable, when the imminent 
danger which the five brothers of the lost 
Dives ran of being similarly lost, was dis- 
cussed, the danger is represented as spring- 
ing from their careless disregard of the Law 
and the prophets, and not from the fact of 
their being rich men. When Ez-kiel sought 
for examples of the most righteous men 
that had ever lived, he chose, it must be 
remembered, as exemplars of mortals living 
the fair, noble life loved of God, three men 
Cistinenished for their rank and riches — 
Noah, Daniel, and Job (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20). 


Abraham, we know, was a sheik possessed 


HOMILETICS, 


Vers. 1—13.— The unjust steward. Whereas the three preceding parables were 
spoken to the Pharisees, this is spoken to the disciples. It is not quite certain whether 
all the parables were uttered at or about the same time; but the use of the word “also” 
(ver. 1) suggests that they were. Anyhow, the saying before us has reference to a 
different kind of wasting from that of the younger son—a wasting against which the 
followers of Jesus are solemnly warned. We are called to listen to the Master as he 
indicates temptations and enforces duties within the special circle of discipleship. This 
parable is a saying hard to be understood. Many explanations have been given, A 
very learned commentator, appalled by the difficulties connected with the interpreta- 
tion, abandoned the attempt, declaring that the solution of the problem is impossible. 
And truly, if we canvassed all the schemes of exposition which have been proposed, 
all the inferences which have been founded on clauses, and all the speculations which 
have been raised, we should find “no end in wandering mazes lost.” Let our aim be 
less ambitious; let us try to get hold of some plain, practical instruction which shall 
help us to be better disciples of Jesus Christ. The outline of the story is simple. The 
dramatis persone are not numerous. A wealthy landowner has a steward who, in the 
management of his estates, possesses a large discretionary power. He is informed that 
this steward has, not stolen or wrongfully applied, but by neglect or want of skill 
has squandered, the estate entrusted to him. He is called to account and is dismissed 
peremptorily. Now comes into view the adroitness of the man. He wishes to have 
some friends who can do him a good turn when he is out of a situation; and so, before 
news of his dismissal reaches any, while it is supposed that he has full power, he calls 
together those who are in arrears of rent or are otherwise indebted to his lord. We can 
imagine the trembling with which they obey the summons. How bland and smiling 
is the factor! What kind inquiries as to wife and children and belongings! And then, 
“ By the way, what is the amount of your obligation?” Two specimens are given. 
One person owes a hundred measures of oil. “Take your pen,” says the factor, “score 
out the hundred, and make it fifty.’ Another owes a hundred measures of wheat. 
“Take your pen, write down eighty.” All retire charmed, loud in the steward’s praise. 
Had he not secured a warm place in their regard ? When told of his downfall, would 
not they all cry, “ Shame!” and speak of him as the tenants’ fried, and welcome him 
to their houses? The point of the lesson which Christ would teach is this—separate 
the energy from the dishonesty, the foresight from the fraud, and as he, for his own 
wrong ends, was wise and calculating, so, for your right ends, practise a wisdom like 
his, though nobler than his: “‘ Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness, that when ye die, or fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” 
Now, without puzzling ourselves over the details of the parable, consider the lessons 
inculcated as to (1) Christian responsibility; (2) Christian administration; and 
(3) Christian service. 

I, CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. In the relation of the steward to the rich man we 
have a foreshadowing of the relation in which we stand to God, “Steward” is the 
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word which indicates this relation, To every one of us is given a charge of goods 
whose Owner is God. Our own constitution—physical, mental, moral—is a trust; all 
our endowments—talents, powers of whatsoever kind—are a property of which we are 
farmers; and he who thinks that he can do as he likes with these, that he can dissi- 
pate his substance by intemperance, or alienate his strength from higher ends, is false 
to his Maker and false to himself. So with regard to all our influence—direct and 
indirect—it is a power delegated to us by the Almighty, and to be realized under the 
sense of the account to be rendered to him. Money, relationships, social positions,—all 
are items of the estate over which we are set. Do we all realize this as we should ? 
Do we not sadly forget this fact of stewardship? Christ speaks of “the mammon of 
unrighteousness.” Here is an explanation which has been given. ‘ The ears of Jesus 
must have been repeatedly shocked by the kind of rashness by which men speak, 
without hesitation, of ‘my fortune,’ ‘my land,’ ‘my house.’ He who felt keenly the 
dependence of man on God perceived that there was in this feeling of property a sort of 
usurpation, a forgetfulness of the real owner; in hearing such language he seemed to 
see the tenant changing into the master.” Ah! does he not hear such language every 
day? Is it not in the air? Is it not in our own feeling? Are we not, in many ways, 
changing the tenant into the master, the steward into the owner? taking the goods, and 
using them without giving praise to him whose they are? Would that the answer 
given to the first question in an old Catechism were written into the texture of every 
life—‘‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever.” 

II. Connected with Christian stewardship is THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIAN ADMINISTRA- 
Tron, And may it not be said that this is a truth far too little studied and practised ? 
When we hear of depressions of trade, of hard, dull times, we may well reflect on the 
saying of the Prophet Haggai (i. 5, 6), ‘‘ Consider your ways. Ye have sown much, and 
bring in little; ye eat, but ye have not enough; ye drink, but ye are not filled with 
drink ; ye clothe you, but there is none warm; and he that earneth wages, earneth wages 
to put it into a bag with holes.” In regard to Christian objects, is there not much 
to learn from such tact and prudence as the steward’s in the parable? Do we not need 
them much in the conduct of benevolent enterprises? Competition may be healthy ; 
but a competition which, in a limited area, or on mere windmills, spends a force which 
should be far more diffusive, is not only not healthy, it is a loss and a scandal, Is not 
this the kind of competition which is too prevalent in ecclesiastical and in charitable 
spheres? Otherwise must we not confess that, through our want of inventiveness or 
wisdom in management, our want of skill to turn opportunities to the best advantage, 
of the sagacity which is exercised in worldly matters, we lay ourselves open to the 
reproach, “The children of this age are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light” (ver. 8)? Realize that, whether there is much or little, faithfulness is 
demanded of the steward—such a disposal or investment of all wealth as that the 
Lord’s interests are furthered. To each of us is given the charge, “So allocate the 
mammon of unrighteousness, the uncertain, unstable wealth which you possess, that it 
shall not hinder, but help you to the everlasting habitations.” How many does that 
mammon hinder! How few of us so use our money as to advance not only Christ’s 
cause but our own holiness! But should it not be rendered a means of spiritual gain ? 
It is concerning this fidelity to God in the laying out of the perishable riches that 
Christ hints that they in whom it abounds will not want the friendly welcome when 
the tent of this tabernacle is dissolved, and the spirit passes into the everlasting 
habitations. 

III. A word as to CuRISTIAN SERVICE. This mammon, which was meant to be an 
instrument for the accomplishment of our stewardship, is apt to assume the bearing of 
amaster. At first it is the slave, the most obedient, until, by constant trafficking 
with it and by taking it into the region of our affections, it becomes our love; and 
when it is the love of a man, the consideration which to him is first, the supreme 
peint of his interest, then it ascends from the kitchen into the parlour, and claims the 
self as its own. This mammon-rule, mammon-worship, is one of the most distinct 
features of the day, and few of us know how deep is its mark in our souls. Here is the 
choice—this mammon, or Christ with the thorn-crowned brow; this mammon, or God 
himself. One or other we may serve; Christ insists we cannot serve both (ver. 13). 
“ That usurping lord has a will so different from God’s will, gives commands so opposite 
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to his, that occasion must speedily arise when one or other will have to be slighted, 
despised, and disobeyed, if the other be regarded, honoured, and served. God, for 
instance, will command a scattering, when mammon will urge to a further keeping and 
gathering ; God will require spending on others, when mammon or the world will urge 
a spending on one’s own lusts. Therefore, the two Lords having characters so different 
and giving commands so opposite, it will be impossible to reconcile their services: one 
must be despised if the other is held to; the only faithfulness to the one is to break 
with the other; ‘ye cannot serve God and mammon.’” “Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve.” There is to be no playing at religion. A saintly voice (Augustine) 
has thus interpreted the election: may the “amen” to his words arise from our souls | 
“0 my God, thou sweetness ineffable, make bitter for me all carnal comfort which 
draws me away from the love of eternal things, and in evil manner allures me to itself 
by the view of some present delightsome good. Let me not be overcome, O Lord, by 
flesh and blood. Let not the world and the brief glory thereof deceive me. Let not the 
jevil and his subtle fraud supplant me. Give me strength to resist, patience to endure, 
and constancy to persevere. Give me, instead of all the comforts of the world, the most 
sweet unction of thy Holy Spirit and the love of thy blessed Name.” 


Vers. 19—31.— The rich man and Lazarus. A parable so ere and solemn that, 
as has been said, “they must be fast asleep who are not startled by it.” It is in 
several respects unique. Figure is so blended with reality, so rapidly passes into 
reality, that we are doubtful where and how far to separate between the form of truth 
and the truth itself. Indeed, it has been questioned whether the discourse is to be 
regarded as a parable at all; whether it is not to be regarded as the record of facts and 
experiences, Alone, too, o! all the pictorial sayings of Jesus, it carries thought into the 
region behind the veil; it gives us a glimpse into the hidden economy. He who has 
access to the invisible takes us whither the eye of man has never pierced. And yet it 
is most difficult to settle on what principle we shall interpret the mysterious conversa- 
tions reported, and what signification we are to attach to the words concerning the 
world of the dead. Let us not strain the sentences beyond the meanings which they 
are fairly entitled to bear; let us aim at a calm, truthful, practical application of 
Christ’s teaching to heart and conscience. 

I. Consider THE RELATION OF THE PARABLE TO THE WORDS WHICH PRECEDE, AND TO 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH SURROUND, IT. The Pharisees, we are told in ver. 16, had 
derided the teaching as to “the mammon of unrighteousness,” their opposition having 
been intensified by the declaration, “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” The reply 
of Christ contains an indictment with two counts, in respect of which their mammon- 
worship was made apparent. 1. Their self-justifying spirit before men. Their piety 
was so disposed as to attract the observation and win the applause of men. It was the 
covering of covetousness, because it indicated a dependence on men, a wish to make 
gain of godliness. The parable which follows illustrates the same state of mind and 
heart under another phase of the same world-worship. Certainly the portrait of the 
rich man resembles the Sadducee rather than the more severe and abstemious Pharisee. 
But extremes often meet. Pharisee and Sadducee have this in common—man and the 
present are more than God and the future: to look well, to stand well with society, is 
really the horizon of the aim and the prize of the ambition. 2. Their merely outward 
and leyal righteousness. In their casuistry (as, ¢g., about marriage, glanced at in 
ver. 19) they tampered with the eternally right and good; and their essential unbelief 
was proved by the failure to see that Moses and the prophets prepared men for that 
kingiom of God to which John had pointed, and into which he had called every one to 

ress. They were so imbedded in their respectabilities that they felt no need of this 

ingdom, and did not receive it. The parable presents a man who, having Moses and 
the prophets, bad never awakened out of a false, carnal. security, had never seen his 
real poverty and wretchedness, And all, in the latter part of the tale, which brings 
out his awakenment when too late—the torments of his conscience, his appeal, his cry, 
his pleading for his brethren—is intended to vivify the worthlessness and worse than 
worthlessness of the trust on which the Pharisee was built up, and to declare that, 
before the juigment-seat of the Eternal, Moses and the prophets would witness against 
him for his rejection of the Light that had come into the world. 
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Il. \.w, aaving seen its root in moral conditions which Christ intended to lay 
bare, REGABD THE SALIENT FEATURES OF THE SKETCH BEFORE Us. 1. There is a 

ich man. No particulars as to his estate are given; no judgment is passed on 
his character. It is not said that he had amassed his wealth by unfair means, or 
that he was unjust, or that he was harsh; he is simply presented as rich, fond of 
show and glitter and good living. Now and again a monarch might assume his 
robe of costly purple, but purple and fine linen are the ordinary dress of this Dives, 
and the appointments of his table are alwayssplendid. A jovial, magnificent personage, 
to whom menials in gorgeous array do homage, and whom all the flunkeydom of his 
city silently reverences. ‘There is only one drawback. At the entrance to his palace, 
a beggar—a miserable creature, full of sores—is laid; one so reduced that he is glad of 
the crumbs which fall from the table. Such crumbs are dainties to him. Clearly, no 
effort is made to relieve this beggar; none is employed to heal his diseases; his only 
guardians and mediciners are the curs which prow! about Eastern cities. The “inhu- 
manity of man” is condemned by the action of these curs. 2. The rich man has no 
name, the beggar has—Lazarus, or Eleazar, “‘God’s help.” Beautifully Augustine asks, 
“Seems not Christ to you to have been reading from that book where he found the 
name of the poor man written, but found not the name of the rich; for that book is 
the book of life?” ‘Thus day by day, the millionaire, reclining on his couch, his 
table groaning with delicacies, elegantly sipping at this, and taking that, and withal 
complaining of indigestion, occasionally sallying forth and dazzling all by his splendour, 
is yet offended by the loathsome thing at the gate, from which the eye is withdrawn. 
Day by day the gaunt form of haggard poverty obtrudes on the rights of wealth; 
squalor, in all its hideousness, stares into the face of wealth. Is it not the contrast 
which, instead of lessening, becomes more intense as the curious complexity which we 
call civilization develops ?—civilization, with its heights separated only by hand-breadths 
from its depths. Day by day it is so, until 3. “Died.” Ah! a word which it is 
impossible to expunge, which gathers up the fears and tears, which crowns or crushes 
the hopes of men. First the beggar. To him death is a message of relief, bidding away 
from sores which dogs have licked to joys in which angels share, from the flagged 
pavement, hard and cold, of the palace of the rich man harder and colder still, to the 
embrace and warmth and fulness of Abraham’s bosom. “It is well,” says Dives, when 
he misses the bundle of rags and disease; “it is the best thing which could happen to 
that Lazarus!” But the clock moves.on; the “ purple and fine linen” begin to hang 
about the limbs; the viands come and go untasted; there is the sickness, the sick-bed, the 
muffled knocker, the bated breath of physicians and attendants. Oh, horror of horrors! 
it is death! All must be left. The hands which used to be so full are now still, starched, 
and empty! ‘he poor to die,—that is good; but the rich man also to die! What is 
the difference between the two? Of the one the burial is noted; no doubt a grand 
affair, for which, possibly, he had himself arranged. I have heard of a Dives, who, 
afraid that he might not have a sufficiently splendid coffin, procured a sarcophagus from 
Ezypt, and lay down in it to be sure that it would fit. The burial; yes, but some- 
thing more! Beggar and millionaire are in Hades—the shed of the Old Testament— 
the unknown place, the unseen region which contains the departed until the coming of 
the Lord. What of the beggar? While he was on earth man in pity carried him to 
the palace gate, and laid him there to starve and rot unless the crumb was thrown to 
him. When he dies angels carry him to the place of bliss, though not yet heaven, 
which was signified sometimes by the word “ paradise,” sometimes by the phrase 
“ under the throne,” sometimes by “ Abraham’s bosom.” For the millionaire there is 
only Hades; no jurple robe and fine linen, no sumptuous feast ; the robe and the 
linen are now only a garment of fire, the sumptuous feast only a reminiscence con- 
tinued in torments. To him Hades is only the reservation to the judgment of the 
great day. 4. And there is the awakenment. The Lord describes it in sentences 
which it is better only to summarize. The eyes of Dives are lifted up, and lo! near, yet 
far off, is Abraiiam, ani—can it be 9?—with him Lazarus; no rags now, no sores now; 
his now the “ purple and fine linen” and the sumpttous living, for he is in the bosom 
of Abraham. And through these distances there rings a cry—no cry to the Father 
in heaven, no cry for repentance; only to “ Father Abraham,” and only a respite from 
the pain, even a moment's respite; & cry which is still charged with the old hauteur, 
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“Send that beggar to serve me.” To this he has come; there is no thought of banquet 
or wines; only the tip of the erstwhile beggar’s finger dipped in water and cooling the 
tongue. Alas! the reply sounds the knell of ull hope; mild, yet awful, it is, “ Son, 
remember!” What? The good things are exhausted. He had got all that he had 
lived for; he had, in the bygone existence, a choice of things, and he had made his 
choice. His reward was drained, Lazarus had no portion in the world which was 
gone from sight. is election had been outside of it. He has come to his choice; he 
has entered on his reward. “ He is comforted, but thou art tormented.” For the rest, 
even supposing the will to grant the request, it cannot be. “There is a great gulf 
fixed” (ver. 26), and no passage may be between the upper and lower sides of the 
Hades of the dead. “ Without God, and without hope.” Is it a touch of still surviving 
humanity, or is it lest the misery be aggravated, that the petition of Dives proceeds, 
“Then send him where there is no gulf fixed; send him to my father’s house, to my 
five brethren” (vers. 27, 28). “They have Moses and the prophets” (ver. 29). 
“Nay, but if one went to them from the dead, they will repent” (ver. 30). “If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though ous rose from 
the dead ” (ver. 31). 

Conotusion. What a varisty of “instruction in righteousness ” is suggested by this 
parable! It invites thought in the direction of the most awful questions which connect 
themselves with human destiny. 1. As to the Hades—the condition, or place, of the 
dead. Dean Alford proposes a good rule of interpretation: “ Though it is unnatural to 
suppose that our Lord would, in such a parable, formally reveal any new truth respect- 
ing the fate of the dead, yet, in conforming himself to the ordinary language current on 
these subjects, it is impossible to suppose that he whose essence is truth could have 
assumed as existing anything which does not exist. It would destroy the truth of 
our Lord’s sayings if we could conceive him to have used popular language which does 
not point at truth.” What is that, then, in the figures, in the symbols employed, as 
to which we can say, ‘“‘ Here is matter to be pondered and believed in”? Christ seems 
to put the stamp of his approval on these things. (1) That there is a conscious personal 
life after death. If this is not true, he would have started from a falsehood. (2) That 
in this future life the identity of the self is preserved. All references imply this. The 
rich man lifts up hiseyes. Hesees Lazarus. He cries, “Father Abraham!” He recalls 
his father’s house and his five brethren. The I who was is the essential Z for ever. 
(3) That in the other world, the intermediate Hades, there is a separation between the 
evil and the good. We should not unduly strain the meaning of “the great gulf fixed.” 
It is in Abraham’s reply to a soul in which there is no sign of a turning to God ; which 
is as far from the faith of the patriarch as hell is from heaven. Between a soul thus 
godless, and the holy dead who are at rest in the Lord, there is a great gulf fixed. But 
to press this into an argument for a hell of endless torment is to overstep the limits of 
parabolic interpretation. Yet, undoubtedly, a most solemn warning is conveyed—the 
warning that, in the world to come, the distinctions of character are sharp, clear, and 
fixed; that then the real tendencies of mind are manifested, and find their natural 
affinities. As to the torment of this Dives in Hades, Luther hit on the right explana- 
tion when, in one of his sermons, he exclaims, “ It is not corporeal. All is transacted 
in the conscience as he perceives that he has acted against the gospel. Nothing was 
actually spoken by him, but only internally felt.” It is in view of this that we appre- 
hend the scope of the recorded conversation, That is the outward form in which the 
emotion, the terror, of the conscience is portrayed. " For, the retribution, whose fire is 
not quenched, is pointed to in the saying, “Son, remember!” “It is not necessary to 
imagine anything beyond the stroke, stroke, stroke, ever repeating, of a scorpion-con- 
science,” recalling, revivifying all the past, the real character of actions being made 
evident, as with the force of a fire from whose heat nothing can be hidden. To perceive 
the awful vengeance-taking on every soul of man that doeth evil, it is not necessary 
to suppose more than the quickening of conscience into full energy, than the continual 
accusation of the soul which forgets nothing, or finds all preserved, eternized for it, 
“when the roaring cataract of earthly things is still.’ 2. To return to the most 

ressing instruction of the parable; life or death is the choice before every one of us. 
eath; if to any one comforts are more than duties, if the plane of the existence is a 
merely worldly one—good things of one kind or another, and the kingdom of God 
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left out of the reckoning. The rich man is not condemned because of his riches; the 
poor man is not carried into Abraham’s bosom because of his poverty. The riches 
were the temptation, and the soul had been mastered; but one may be rich and yet 
simple in heart as a child, not trusting in the riches, willing to distribute, and recog- 
nizing the stewardship to God for all. One may be poor, yet greedy, showing covetous- 
ness by the fierceness with which the sense of want is expressed, by the bitter envying 
of the more fortunate, by the utter absence of poverty of spirit. But, “ Son, remember!” 
if thou livest for good things, thou mayest have them; but then, the greatcr the pros- 
perity, the greater the curse, the more fatal will the possession be to the true life—the 
life in God. By-and-by, for even the hardest and dullest there is an awakenment—to 
shame and everlasting contempt. Here, messages of love, the very pleading of the one 
risen from the dead may fail to reach the heart; there, where the ever-shifting scenes 
- _ world disappear for ever, shall be heard the voice of conscience, speaking only 
‘or doom. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1—9.— Cleverness and sagacity. There is a wide difference between worldly 
cleverness and spiritual sagacity; of these two acquisitions, the former is to be ques- 
tioned if not avoided, the latter to be desired and attained. Christ’s teaching here will 
be entirely misunderstood if we fail to discriminate between them. 

I. THE EMPLOYER'S COMMENDATION OF HIS STEWARD’S CLEVERNESS. “ His lord” 
(not our Lord) commended the unjust steward because he had acted “shrewdly” (not 
“ wisely ”) (ver. 8). What does this commendation amount to? It cannot be a justifi- 
cation of his action upon the whole,—that idea cannot be entertained, for this action 
on the steward’s part was wholly adverse to the employer's interests. It was simply 
a compliment paid to his keenness; it was equivalent to saying, “ You area very clever 
fellow, a very sharp man of the world; you know how to look after your own temporal 
affairs;” only that, and nothing more than that, is meant. 

Il. Oug Lorp’s COMMENDATION OF SPIRITUAL SAGACITY. 1. Jesus Christ could not 
possibly praise cleverness when devoid of honesty. He could not do that for two 
reasons. (1) Because mere cleverness without honesty is a criminal and a shameful 
thing; no amount of imaginable “ success ” would compensate for the Tack of principle ; 
he who pays truthfulness for promotion, conscientiousness for comfort, purity for grati- 
fication, self-respect for honour or applause, pays much too high a price, does himself 
an irreparable wrong, sins against his own soul. (2) Because mere cleverness does not 
succeed in the end. It did not here. ‘The steward of the text would have been better 
off if he had shown less sharpness and more fidelity; if he had been faithful he would 
not have been reduced to a dishonourable shift to secure a roof above his head. It does 
not anywhere, No one is more likely to outwit himself than a very clever man of the 
world. Unprincipled dexterity usually finds its way to desertion and disgrace. Suc- 
cess begets confidence, confidence runs into rashness, and rashness ends in ruin, No 
wise man would bind up even his earthly fortunes with those of his clever, unscrupu- 
lous neighbour. 2. Jesus does praise sagacity in connection with integrity. He would 
like the “children of light” to show as much forethought, ingenuity, capacity, in their 
sphere as the “children of this world” show in theirs. He counsels them, for instance, 
to put out their money to good purpose, so as to secure much better results than it is 
often made to yiel. Muke friends with it, he suggests. What better thing can we 
buy than friendship? Not, indeed, that the very best fellowship is to be bought like 
goods over the counier or like shares in the market; but by interesting ourselves in our 
fellow-men, by knowing their necessities and by generously ministering to them, we 
can win the gratitude, the blessing, the benediction, the prayers of those we have 
served and succoured, And how good is this! What will personal comforts, bodily 
gratifications, luxuries in dress and furniture, any visible grandeurs, weigh against this ? 
Nay, more, our Lord suggests, we may make even money go further than this; it may 
yield results that will pass the border. It, itself, and all the worldly advantages it 
secures, we know that we must leave behind; but if by its means we make friends 
with those who are “ of the household of faith,” we relieve them in their distress, help 
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them in their emergencies, strengthen them as they pass along the rough road of life, 
—then even poor perishable gold and silver will be the means of helping us to a fuller, 
sweeter, vladder welcome when our feet touch the other shore of the river that runs 
between earth and heaven. This is true sagacity as compared with a shallow shrewd- 
ness. It is to make such of our possessions, and of all our resources of every kind, 
that they will yield us not only a passing gratification of the lower kind, but rather a 
rea! satisfaction of the nobler order, and even lay up in store for us a “ treasure in the 
heavens,” enlarging the blessedness which is beyond the grave. (1) Is our wisdom 
limited to a superficial cleverness? If so, let us “ become fools that we may be wise 
indeed. (2) Are we making the best use of the various faculties and facilities God has 
zommitted to our trust? There are those who turn them to a very small account 
mdeed, to whom they are virtually worth nothing; and there are those who are com- 
pelling them to yield a rich harvest of good which the lonzest human life will be too 
short to gather in.—C. 


Ver. 5.— Our indebtedness to our Lord. ‘How much owest thou unto my Lord?” 
Taking these words quite apart from the context to which they properly belong, we 
may let them suggest to us the very profitable question, how much we, as individual 
men, owe to him who is the Lord of all. 

I, WE OWE HIM FAR MORE THAN WE CAN ESTIMATE. Who shall say_how much we 
owe our God when we consider: 1. The intrinsic value of his gifts to us. How much 
are we indebted to him who gave us our being itself; who gave us our physical, 
mental, and spiritual capacities; who has been preserving us in existence; who has 
been supplying all our wants? 2. The wisdom of his gifts; their moderation, not too 
large and liberal for our good; the conditions under which he grants them—in such 
wise that all manner of virtues are developed in us by our necessary exertions to obtain 
them. 3. The love which inspires them. The value of a gift is always greatly enhanced 
by the good will which prompted its bestowal. God’s gifts to us his children should 
be very much more highly valued by us because all that he gives to us is prompted 
by his Fatherly interest in us; all his kindnesses are loving-kindnesses. 4. The cost- 
liness of one supreme Gift. “He spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all.” The costliness of that surpassing Gift is such as we have no standards to compute, 
no language to express, 

IL. Eaon ONE OF US HAS HIS OWN SPECIAL INDEBTEDNESS. “ How much owest thou 
unto my Lord?” 1. One man has been long spared in sin, and has been reclaimed at 
last; he owes peculiar gratitude for long patience and merciful interposition at the 
last. 2. Another has had his rebelliousness suddenly and mightily broken down; he 
is under peculiar obligation for God’s redeeming and transforming grace. 3. A third 
has been led almost from the first by the constraining influences of the home and the 
Church ; he owes very much for the earliness and the constancy and the gentleness 
of the Divine visitation. Which of these three owes most to the heavenly Father, to 
the Divine Saviour, to the renewing Spirit 2” Who shall say ? But we can say this, that— 

Il], WE ALL OWE MORE THAN WE CAN/HOPE TO PAY. Weare all in the position of 
him who no eo ten thousand, talents, and had not to pay (Matt. xviii.). When we 
consider the unmeasured and practically immeasurable amount of our indebtedness to 
God, and also consider the feebleness of our power to respond, we conclude that there 
is but one way of reconciliation, and that is a generous cancelling of our great debt. 
We can only cast ourselves on the abounding mercy of God in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and accept his forgiving love in him. For his sake he will forgive us “ all that debt,” 
will treat us as those who are absolutely free and pure: then will uprising and over- 


flowing gratitude fill our hearts, and the future of our lives will be a holy and happy 
sacrifice, the offering o! our filial love.—C, 


Ver. 10.—The wisdom of fidelity, Between the text and the verse that precedes it 
there is some interval of thought. There may have occurred a remark made by one 
of our Lord’s apostles: or we may supply the words,—“ as to the supreme importance 
and obligatoriness of fidelity, there is the strongest reason for being faithful at all times 
and in everything ;” for “he that is faithful in that which is least,” etc. “This utter- 
ance of our Lord is seen to be profuundly true, if we consider— 
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L THE Law OF INWARD GRowTH. The Lord of our nature knew that it was “in 
man” to do any act more readily and easily the second time than the first, the third 
than the second, and so on continually; that every disposition, faculty, principle, 
grows by exercise. This is true in the physical, the mental, and also in the spiritual 
sphere. It applies to acts of submission, of obedience, of courage, of service. One who 
is faithful to-day will find it a simpler and easier thing to be faithful to-morrow. The 
boy who faithfully studies at school, scorning to cheat either his teacher or his fellows, 
will be the apprentice who faithfully masters his business or his profession; and he 
wili be the merchant on whom every one may rely in large transactions in the market ; 
and he will be the minister of state who will be trusted with the conduct of imperial 
affairs. Fidelity of habit will grow into strong spiritual principle, and will form a large 
and valuable part of a holy and Christ-like character. “He that is faithful in that 
which is least will,” in the natural order of spiritual things, “ be faithful also in much.” 
Of course, the converse of this is equally true. 

IL. Tue pRincipLe or Divine REwARD. God blesses uprightness in the very act, for 
he makes the upright man something the better and the stronger for his act of faithful- 
ness, That is much, but that is not all. He holds out to faithfulness the promise of 
a reward in the future. This promise is twofold: 1. It is one of heavenly wealth, or 
wealth of the highest order. The proprietor of the estate (ver. 1) would remove the 
unfaithful steward altogether; but he would treat faithfulness very differently—he 
would be prepared to give him something so much better that it might even be called 
*‘ true riches” (ver. 11); nay, he might even go so far as to give him lands, vineyards, 
which he should not farm for another, but for himself, which he should call “ his own” 
(ver, 12). The Divine Husbandman will reward fidelity in his service by granting to 
his diligent servants “the érue riches ;” not that about which there is so much of the 
fictitious, the disappointing, the burdensome, as there is about all earthly good, but 
that which really gladdens the heart, brightens the path, ennobles the life—that noble 
heritage which awaits the “ faithful unto death” in the heavenly country. 2. It is 
inalienable wealth, that will not pass. Here a man points to his estate and says com- 
placently, “This is mine.” But it is only his in a secondary sense. He has the legal 
use of it, to the exclusion of every other while he lives. But it is alienable. Disaster 
may come and compel him to part with it; death wil come and undo the bond which 
binds it to him. It is only his in a certain limited sense. Of nothing visible and 
material can we say strictly that it is “our own.” But if we are faithful to the end, 
God will one day endow us with wealth with which we shall not be called to part; of 
which no revolution will rob us, of which death will not deprive us—the inalienable 
estate of heavenly honour and blessedness; that will be “our own” for ever. 

III. He GROUND FOR PRAISE AND PATIENCE. 1. Bless God that he is now righteously 
-.dowing and enlarging his faithful ones. 2. Live in the well-assured hope that the 
' +ure will disclose a much larger sphere for spiritual integrity.—C. 


Ver 11.—The true riches. We must gain our idea of the sense in which the word 
“tiue” is to be taken by our knowledge of Christ’s use of it. And we know that he 
used it as distinguishing, not the correct from the incorrect, or the existing from the 

.zinary, but the valuable from the comparatively unimportant, the substantial from 
.ve shadowy, the essential from the accidental, the abiding from the transitory. It is 
in this sense that he says of himself, “I am the true Light; ” ¢.e. “1 am not that which 
renilers the smaller service of revealing outward objects and the outward path, but that 
which renders the supreme service of making clear Divine and heavenly truth, and the 
way that leads home to God himself.” Thus he speaks also of himself as “the true 
bread ;” 4.¢. not the food which sustains for a few hours, but that inward and spiritual 

ourishment which satisfies the soul and makes it strong for ever. Similarty he 
avclares that he is “the ¢rue Vine;” te. the Divine Author of the soul’s refreshment, 
strength, and joy. We shall, therefore, find in “ the true riches” those treasures which 
are truly valuable, which permanently endow their possessor, in opposition to those 
other treasures which are of inferior worth. We glance at— 

L Tue INFERIOR OHABACTER OF EARTHLY TBEASURE. No doubt these riches, which 
are not entitled to be called the “ true riches,” have a worth of their own which is faa 
from contemptible. Indeed, they render us services which we cannot help calling 
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valuable; they provide us with shelter, with food, with raiment, with instruction, and 
even (in the sense of ver. 9) with friendship. But they neither supply to us nor secure 
for us lasting satisfaction. 1. They do not supply tt in themselves. The possession 
of wealth may give, at first, considerable pleasure to the owner of it; but it may 
be doubted whether there is not more pleasure found in the pursuit than in the posses- 
sion of it. And it cannot be doubted that the mere fact of ownership soon ceases 
to give more than a languid satisfaction, often balanced, often indeed quite outweighed, 
by the burdensome anxiety of disposing of it. 2. They do not ensure it. They can 
command a large number of pleasant things; but these are not happiness, much less 
are they well-being. That life must have been short or that experience narrow which 
has not supplied many instances in which the riches of this world have been held by 
those whose homes have been wretched, and whose hearts have been aching with unrest 
or even bleeding with sorrow. 3 

IL. THE SUPREME VALUE OF SPIRITUAL Goop. 1. There are true riches in reverence. 
To be living in the fear of God; to be worshipping the Holy One; to be walking daily, 
hourly, continually, with the Divine Father; to have the whole of our life hallowed by 
sacred intercourse with heaven ;—this is to be enriched and ennobled indeed. 2. There 
is real wealth in love. Our best possession at home is not to be found in any furniture; 
it is in the love we receive, and in thé love we have in our own hearts: “The kind 
heart is more than all our store.” And to be receiving the constant loving favour of 
a Divine Friend, and to be returning his affection; to be also loving with a true and 
lasting love those for whom he died ;this is to be feally rich. 3. There are true riches 
in the peace, the joy, the hope, of the gospel of Christ. The peace that passes under- 
standing ; the joy that does not pall, and which no man taketh from us—joy in God 
and in his sacred service; the hope that maketh not ashamed, that is full of immor- 
tality ;—these are the true riches. To be without them is to be destitute indeed; to 
hold them is to be rich in the sight of God, in the estimate of heavenly wisdom.—O. 


Ver. 13.— The dividing-line. Ingenuity is an excellent thing in its way; it counts 
for much in the conduct of life; it renders valuable aid in our “taking possession of 
the earth and subduing it;” it has its place and function in the spiritual sphere. A 
holy love will press it into its service and make it further its benign and noble aims. 
But there is a dividing-line, which is such that no ingenuity will enable us to stand 
on both sides of it. We must elect whether we will take our place on this side or on 
the other of it. That line is found in the service of Jesus Christ. To be his servant 
is to have withdrawn from the service of the world; to remain in the latter is to 
decline “to serve the Lord.” We may be loyal enough to this present world, may be 
animated by its spirit, governed by its principles, numbered amongst its friends, and— 

I. YET MAKE A LOUD PROFESSION OF PIETY; or 

Il, YeT ENJOY A GOOD REPUTATION FOR RELIGION,—witness the Pharisees of our 
Lord’s time and the false prophets of an earlier age; or— 

III. STILL COUNT OURSELVES AMONG THE PEOPLE oF Gop; for many of those whom 
God “ knoweth afar off” are persuaded of themselves that they are quite near and very 
dear to him. In nothing do men make greater mistakes than in the estimation that 
they form of their own moral and spiritual worth. But no man can live under the 
gee of any one sin or with his heart yielded to the objects and interests of time, 
and— 

IV. YET BE A TRUE SERVANT oF CuRist. For to be the servant and follower of 
Christ is: 1, To have surrendered selt to him, and the spirit of selfishness is the 
essential spirit of worldliness, 2, To have sworn undying enmity to all the false 
doctrines and pernicious habits which abound in “the world,” and which both charac- 
terize and constitute it. 3. Not to be living for time, but to be building for eternity.—O. 


Ver. 14.—The explanation of false fudgment. “ Herein is a marvellous thing,” that 
the men who were re, uted to be the best and wisest among the people of God went so 
far astray in their judgment and their behaviour that they treated with positive con- 
tempt tlie Good and the Wise One when he lived before their eyes and spoke in their 
hearing. It demands explanation. 


L AW aPPARKNTLY UNACCUUNTABLE Fact. Here we have: 1. Heavenly wisdom 
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derided by those who were divinely instructed. The Pharisees had the Law of God 
in their hands. Moreover, they had it in their minds and memories ; they were per- 
fectly familiar with it; they knew it well to the last letter. They had the great 
advantage of the devotional Scriptures following the legal, and the didactic and the 
illuminating prophetic Scriptures added to both. ‘Then, to crown all, came the 
enlightening truths of the great Teacher himself; yet they failed to appreciate and even 
to understand him. Nor did they simply turn from him without response; they took 
up the position of acute and active oppusition—“ they derided him;” they sought to 
bring his doctrine into popular contempt. 2. Divine goodness derided by those who 
were exceptionally devout. No man could impeach the devoutness of the Pharisees, 
that is to say, so far as manner and habit were concerned. Their outward behaviour 
was reverent in the extreme; their habit of life was regulated by rules that brought 
them into frequent formal connection with God and with his Word. Yet with all 
their exterior piety they saw the Holy One of God living his transcendently beautiful, 
his positively perfect life before them, and, instead of worshipping him as the Son of 
God, instead of honouring him as one of the worthiest of the sons of men, they actually 
judged him to be unholy and unworthy, and they endeavoured to bring him under the 
contempt of all good u.2u! Such was their moral perversity, their spiritual contra- 
dictoriness. 

Il, THE TRUE EXPLANATION oF IT. That which accounts for this radical and 
eriminal mistake of theirs was spiritual wnsoundness. They were all wrong at heart ; 
they loved the wrong thing, and a false affection led them, as it will lead all men, very 
far astray. Hverything is explained in the parenthetical clause, ‘‘ who were covetous,” 
For covetousness is an unholy selfishness. It is a mean and a degrading carefulness 
about a man’s own circumstances, a small and a withering desire for an enrichment at 
other men’s expense; it is an affection which lowers and which enslaves the soul, ever 
dragging downwards and deathwards. And it is also a guilty worldliness, It is not 
that ambition to make the most and best of the present, which may be a very honour- 
able aspiration ; for “all things are ours (as Christian men], things present” as well as 
things to come (1 Cor. iii. 22); it is rather the moral weakness which allows itself to 
be lost and buried in the pursuits and pleasures of earth and time; it is the narrowing 
of the range of human attachment and endeavour to that which is sensuous and 
temporal, excluding the nobler longings after the spiritual and the eternal. This 
worldliness is not only a guilty thing, condemned of God; but it is a disastrous thing, 
working most serious evils to mankind. 1. It distorts the judgment. 2. It leads men 
into wrong and mischievous courses of action; it led the Pharisees to take such an 
attitude and to initiate such proceedings against Christ as culminated in his murder. 
8. It ends in condemnation—such severe judgment as the Lord passed on these blind 
guides (see Matt. xxiii.). If we would be right at heart and in the sight of God, it 
is clear that “our righteousness must exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees.” (1) Multiplied ceremonialism will not suffice, (2) Perfected propricties 
will not avail. (3) Only a humble, trustful, loving heart will make us right. A true 
affection, the love of Christ, will lead us into truth and wisdom, will commend us to 
God, will land us iu heaven.—C. 


Ver. 15.—Divine and human judgment. This declaration of Christ was a judgment 
in a double sense. It was drawn down upon themselves by the Pharisees, who had 
been doing their worst to bring into derision the doctrine and the character of our Lord. 
This reply was not indeed a retort, but it was of the nature of a judgment. It declared 
the mind of Christ, and it declared it in strong disapproval of evil-doing and strong 
condemnation of an evil spirit. It brings before us three subjects of thought. 

J. OUR DESIRE TO STAND WELL WITH OUR BRETHREN. “ Ye... justify yourselves 
before men.” The desire to be justified of man is almost universal. 1. It may be a 

‘right and worthy sentiment. When the approval of man is regarded in the light of a 
confirmation of God’s acceptance of us or of the commendation of our vwn conscience, 
then is it right and honourable. 2. But it may be of very little value indeed ; it is 
so when it is sought merely as a matter of gratification, irrespective of the considera- 
tion of its true moral worth. For the approval of man is often a very hollow and 
al‘vays a transient thing; change the company, and you change the verdict; wait 
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until a later day, and you have a contrary decision. ‘The hero of the past generation 
is the criminal of the present time. And it may be that the man or the action the 
multitude are praising is the one that God is most seriously condemning. Of what 
value, then, is “the honour that cometh from mau”? (1) Care notuing for the 
opinion of the selfish and the vicious. (2) Care little for the judgment of those whose 
character you do not know. (3) Be desirous of living in the esteem of the good 
and wise. 

Il. Gop’s SEARCHING GLANCE. “God knoweth your hearts.” Men do not see us as 
we are; we do not know ourselves with any thoroughness of knowledge; the power 
we have and use to impose on others reaches its climax when we impose on ourselves, 
and persuade ourselves that those things are true of us which are essentially false. 
Only God “ knows us altogether ;” for it is he alone that “ looketh upon the heart.” that 
is “a Discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” His glance penetrates to 
the innermost chambers of our soul. He sees: 1. The motives by which we are actuated 
in our deeds ; seeing often that apparently good deeds are inspired by low or even bad 
motives, and that deeds which society condemns are relieved by unselfish promptings. 
2. The feeling that accompanies our expression ; whether it is slight or whether it is 
deep; often perceiving that it is more or that it is less than we imagine it to be, 
3. The purpose of our heart toward himself; determining whether, in the presence of 
much profession, there is genuine devotedness ; whether, in the absence of profession 
and even of assurance, there is not true godliness in the soul. 

Ill. Tae Driving rEversaL. “That which is highly esteemed,” ete. Of those 
things concerning which these strong words are true, there are: 1. Assumed and 
also unpractical piety. The hypocrite is hateful in the sight of Absolute Purity ; we 
know what Christ thought of him. Less guilty and yet guilty is the mere cere- 
montalist—he who has no more piety than is found in a multitude of sacred ceremonies, 
who has not learned to regulate his life or to regard the claims of others. ‘l'o frequent 
the sanctuary on one day, and the next to take a mean advantage of some weak brother, 
is odious in the sight of the common Father. 2. Self-seeking philanthropy—the show 
of doing good to others which is nothing more than a profitable pretence, a course of 
conduct which has a benevolent aspect but which is secretly aiming at its own enrich- 
ment. 3. Irreverent activity. Men often yield great admiration to those whose lives 
are full of successful labour, who build up large fortunes or rise to great eminence and 
power by much energy and unremitting toil. But if those men are living godless lives, 
are excluding from the sphere of their thought and effort that Divine One, “ with 
whom they have [everything] to do,” and whose creative, preserving, and providing 
love has everything to do with their capacity, must we not say that the lives of these 
men are 80 seriously defective as to be even “abomination in the sight of God” ?—(O, 


Vers. 19—26.—The sin and doom of selfish worldliness. This parable, taken (as I 
think it should be), not in connection with the immediately preceding verses (16—18), 
but with those that come before these (with vers. 1—15), is a very striking confirma- 
tion of the doctrine delivered by Uhrist concerning selfishness and worldliness. He 
brings its sinfulness and its doom into bold relief. 

I, WHERE THE RICH MAN Was WRONG. 1. Not in being rich. He is not brought 
forward as the type of those whose very possession of wealth—because ill-gotten—is 
itself a crime and asin, He may be supposed to have entered on his large estate quite 
honourably. 2. Not in being vicious. There is no trace of drunkenness or debauchery 
here, 3. Not in being scandalously cruel. It is not a monster that is here depicted; 
not one that took a savage and shameful pleasure in witnessing the sufferings of others. 
He was so far from this that he consented to the beggar being placed at his gate, and 
(it may be taken) that he allowed his servants to give the suppliant broken pieces 
irom his table; he was not at all unwilling that the poor wretch outside should have 
for his dire necessity what he himself would never miss. This is where he was wrong. 
4. He was living an essentially selfish and worldly life. God gave him his powers and 
his possessions in order that with them he might glorify his Maker and serve his 
brethren. But he was expending them wholly upon himself, or rather upon his present 
personal enjoyment. If he parted with a few crumbs which he could not feel the loss 
of, that was an exception so pitifully small as to serve no other purpose than that of 
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“proving the rule.” It went for nothing at all. His spirit was radically and utterly 
selfish ; his principles were essentially worldly. It was nothing to him that outside 
his gates was a world of poverty, of which poor Lazarus was only one painful illustra- 
tion; that sad fact did not disturb his appetite or make his wives lose anything of 
their relish. It was nothing to him that there were treasures of a better kind than 
those of house and lands, of gold and silver; that there was an inheritance to be gained 
in the unseen world; enough for him that his palace was his own, that his income was 
secure, that his pleasures there was no one to interrupt. Selfishness and worldliness 
characterized his spirit; they darkeved and degraded his life, and they sealed his doom. 

II. THe sEveRiTy oF His Doom. “In hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments; ” 
“There is a great gulf fixed.” Jesus Christ was not now unveiling the future world 
for curious eyes; he was simply using current language and familiar imagery to inti- 
mate to us that the man who has lived a selfish and worldly life will meet with severe 
condemnation and grievous penalty in the next world; a penalty in regard to which 
he has no right to expect either mitigation or release. 

1. Are our lives governed by the spirit of active benevolence? To throw the crumbs 
to Lazarus is far from “fultilling the law of Christ” (Gal. vi. 2). We must go a 
very long way beyond that infinitesimal kindness. We must have a heart to pity 
the poor and needy; a soul to sympathize with them and share their burdens (Matt. 
viii. 17); a generous hand to help them (ch. x. 33—37). The sorrow and the sin of 
the world must be upon our heart as a serious and heavy weight, and we must be 
ready to make an earnest effort to soothe the one and to subdue the other. 2. Have 
we regard to the day of trial and the future of retribution (see Matt. xxv. 41—46) ?—C. 


Vers. 19, 20.—Poverty at the gate of wealth. Here is a picture which we recognize 
in England in this nineteenth century quite as readily as it would be recognized in 
Judea in the days of our Lord; it is that of poverty and wealth in very close associa- 
tion. It is not only a picture to look upon but a problem to solve, and one of much 
urgency as well as great difficulty. 

I. PoverTY AND WEALTH IN CLOSE JUXTAPOSITION. As the rich man of the parable 
could not enter his house without seeing Lazarus lying in rags and sores at his gate, 
go are we unable to pass our days without being impressed with the fact that “ the 
poor [even the very poor] we have with us,” and indeed all around us. Lazarus lies 
at our gate. Not only have we the professional beggar, who has adopted “ bevging ” 
as his means of livelihood, but we have the whole army of the unfortunate, who have 
been incapacitated by some means, and who cannot “work that they may eat ;” and 
we have also another large and equally pitiable multitude of the tl-paid, who cannit 
earn enough by the honest industry in which they are employed to sustain themselves 
and their families. And so it comes to pass that in England to-day, side by side with 
competence, with wealth, with inestimable affluence, is poverty walking in rags, lying 
in loneliness, shivering with cold and hunger, working without reward that is worthy 
of the name. It is a sad sight in u Christian land; and it is not sad aloue, it is 
alarming; for such extremes are full of evil and of peril. 

II. THE PAINFUL ASPECT OF THIS FEATURE OF OUR MODERN LIFE. For who can 
doubt: 1. The dangers attending great wealth? It leads to luxury, and luxury favours 
sloth, indulgence, a false standard of the worth and purpose of life, a proud heart, and 
a haughty bearing. In circumstances where there is no necessity for energetic ani 
patient labour, and where there is every opportunity of enjoyment, many evil weeds 
grow fast, and there the best flowers that grow in the garden of the Lord too often 
languish. Or who can doubt: 2. The perils of extreme poverty ? These lead down by 
a straight and steep path to servility, to craftiness and cunning, to falsehood, to dis- 
honesty, to envy and hatred. And who can fail to see: 3. The evil influence on the 
_ State of these two extremes? Here there can be no true brotherhood, no proper associa- 
tion and co-operation ; here is separation from one another, a division as great as that 
which is interposed by the high mountain range or the broad sea; nay, greater than 
that! Many English people see more and know more of the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land than they see and know of the denizens of the streets of another part of their own 
parish. It is the uninteresting and objectionable poor at their gate who are the 
“strangers.” 

LUK £.—tT1. 
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II. One miticatine FEATURE. This juxtaposition of poverty and wealth provides 
an o} portunity for the exercise of sincere benevolence and of the highest Christian 
wisdom. ‘To the Christian heart there is a plaintive plea which cannot be unheard or 
disregarded, even though Lazarus be kept out of sight and hearing by judicious 
arrangements. And to the honest patriot there is an inviting and urgent problem to 
which, far more than to the questions of fortifications and armaments, he will give 
earnest heed, viz. how to bring about an approachment, an intermingling, of all classes 
and conditions of men, a better distribution of the great resources of the land. 

IV. THE TRUE HOPE OF ADJUSTMENT. Whither shall we look for a better distri- 
bution of the riches of the land? 1. Almsgiving cau only touch the fringe of the 
difficulty. 2. Economic changes may have a valuable part to play in the matter; but 
we are not yet agreed as to the best course to take. 3. Beneficent legislation will 
certainly bring its large contribution; it can do two things: it can (1) educate the 
whole nation, and so provide every citizen with necessary weapons for the battle of life; 
and it can (2) do much to remove temptation from the path of the weak. But it is: 
4. Spiritual renewal which must prove the main source of social reconstruction. 
Change the character, and you will change the condition of men. And the one force 
which will effect this is the redeeming and regenerating truth of God, made known by 
the holy lives and in the loving words of the disciples of Jesus Christ.—C,. 


Vers. 27—31.—A dangerous delusion. The rich man found himself undergoing the 
penalty of a selfish and worldly life, and, bethinking himself of his five brethren, he 
desired for them the advantage which he himself had not possessed; he prayed that a 
visitant from the unseen world might appear to them and warn them of the danger in 
which they stood. He thought this extraordinary privilege would accomplish for them 
what the ordinary influences around them had not wrought. He was assured that in 
this notion he was mistaken; if they were not hearing “ Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 

I. THE ONE HOPE FOR ERRING AND SINFUL MEN—that they may be persuaded. They 
are living in sin; for selfishness and worldliness are such in the sight of God that they 
may be said to be sin itself; they are the soul turning from the living God to find its 
centre, its sphere, its satisfaction, in its own poor self, in the material and transitory good 
of this present world. And living in sin, men are living under God’s high displeasure, 
under his solemn and awful condemnation, in peril of final banishment and penalty in 
the future. The one hope for them is that they will be persuaded: 1. To consider. 
To consider whence they came, whose they are, unto whom they owe their powers and 
their possessions, what is the true end and aim of human life, their accountableness to 
the God whom they have neglected and displeased, the nearness of death, the greatness 
of eternity. 2. To repent. That is, not to be convulsed with a strong and passing 
agony of soul, nor to use the current and approved language of contrition, but to change 
their minds, their views, their feelings; to ave in their hearts a deep sense of shame 
and of regret that they should have so sadly misspent their powers and lost their 
opportunities. 38. Zo resolve. To come to a deliberate and fixed resolution to live 
hencefurth unto God their Saviour. 

IL, THE REFUGE OF THE DISOBEDIENT, There are many who, when they thus recog- 
nize their duty, are “ not disobedient to the heavenly vision ; ” they say, “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” and proceed without delay to do his holy will, But there 
are others who weakly and wrongly postpone the hour of decision and of return. They 
think that the time will come for them to enter the kingdom of God, but it has not 
yet arrived. There has not happened to them any great visitation. God has not 
appeared in any striking and overwhelming form. There will come an hour when it 
will be made manifest to them that they must no longer delay; when they will be 
mightily constrained to yield themselves to the service of the Supreme; then they will 
freely and gladly respond; meantime they will pursue the old path of selfishness and 
worldly pleasure. 

III. ‘}HE VANITY AND THE FOLLY OF THIS RESORT. 1. The vanity of it. Jesus 
Christ taug! that men, if they were unmoved by the sacred truths they learned in 
Deuteronomy aid L-aiah, would not be stirred to newness of life even by an apparition 
from the unseen world; that it was not by the extraordinary and the startling, but by 
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the divinely true, that souls were to be saved. And this doctrine is in conformity 
with the known facts of our human experience. Men that know their Lord’s will but 
delay to do it will find some excuse for disobedience when the unusual or even when 
the supernatural is before them. The disobedient heart goes on in sinful procrastina- 
tion, with a vague and feeble hope that this hour will come; but it does not arrive. 
He has a vision of sudden death, but he rises from the sick-bed to pursue the old path ; 
he loses some companion and is powerfully admonished of his own mortality, but he 
returns from his friend’s crave the same man that he was before; he goes to hear the 
wonderful preacher and listens with admiration not unmixed with fear or even trem- 
bling, but he awakes on the morrow with a closed mind, with an unbroken heart. Some 
great trouble overtakes and overthrows him, but his soul is hardened, and the “ sorrow 
of the world worketh death” and not life in his case, His hope is a vain one. 2. The 
folly of it. Why should he wait for the extraordinary, the supernatural? Has he not 
at hand everything he needs to convince him and to induce him to take the step of 
spiritual decision? Why want some one from heaven to bring down the word of truth 
or the Saviour himself (Rom. x. 6)? All that we want we have. (1) Our conscience 
is urging us to a life of holy service. (2) Our reason tells us that our present and eternal 
welfare is bound up with the forgiveness and the favour of the living God, in whose 
power we stand and who holds all our future in his sovereign hand. (3) Our Divine 
Father is summoning us to his side, to his hearth, to his table, and is waiting to 
welcome us. (4) Our gracious Saviour is inviting us to an immediate and to an 
absolute trust in himself. (5) The Holy Spirit of God is pleading and striving with 
us. There is no reason, there is no excuse, for a single day’s delay. Every one to 
whom it is right to listen, everything to which it is wise to yield attention, says, 
“Come.” It is only the evil voices around us and from below that say, “ Wait.” 
Delay means the doom of Dives; immediate obedience leads along the paths of heavenly 
wisdom and holy service to the home of the blessed.—C. 


Vers. 1—13.—Money as a means of grace. The previous chapter was spoken against 
the pride of the Pharisaic party, who were too exclusive to welcome publicans and 
sinners to the same feast of privilege as themselves. ‘(he parable now before us was 
spoken against their covetousness. It will be found that, as the graces are to be found 
and grow together, 80 do the vices of mankind. The idolatry of wealth yoes hand-in- 
hand with pride. In warning his disciples, however, against the vice, our Lord incul- 
cates positive truth, and brings out in his parables the important fact that money 
may either be a means of grace to men, or a temptation and a snare. The first parable, 
about the unjust steward, shows us one who was wise in time in the use of money; 
the second parable, about the rich man and Lazarus, shows us one who became wise 
when it was too late and his doom was sealed. The story need be no moral difficulty 
tous. The all-important point is the deprivation of his stewardship. It was taken 
from him on the ground of injustice of some kind. In view of his exodus from the 
stewardship, he prudently makes his lord’s debtors his debtors too, by largely reducing 
their liabilities. Having thus made friends with them all, he awaits his dismissal 
with confidence, and expects befriendment when out of his situation. It is his prudence, 
not his motives, that our Lord commends. Now, to our Lord’s spiritual eye, this was 
a beautiful representation of what a soul may do in prospect of dismissal from his 
earthly stewardship at death. He may take the money he happens to possess, and, 
feeling that it is not his own absolutely, but God’s, and that he is only a steward of it, 
he can use it liberally, waking the troubles of his brethren lighter, so that, having laid 
them under obligations to him, he can calculate with certainty upon their cordial 
sympathy in the world beyond the grave. A prudent outlay may make hosts of 
friends among the immortals beyond; in a word, money may be utilized as a very 
important means of grace. : . 

L Mammon 18 A BAD MasTER. (Ver. 13.) We start with this thought as a kind ot - 
background to the more comforting teaching which our Lord here emphasizes. The 
soul that is enslaved by mammon becomes miserable, Is not this implied in the term 
“ miser,” which designates the slave of money? The poor slave is kept grinding 
away, amassing more and more, and yet never getting any benefit from all the lust of 
gold, Nothing seems more foolish and insane than the race for riches; nothing more 
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ruinous than the snares into which the runners fall. When life’s end comes and the 
accumulated hoard has to be left behind, the condition of the soul is pitiful indeed. 

Il. On THE OTHER HAND, MONEY MAY BE MADE A VERY USEFUL SERVANT. (Vers, 
1—9.) For nothing is gained by denying that money is a great power. How much 
it can accomplish! Every department of enterprise regards money as the “ one thing 
needful.” So powerful is it, that people by the use of it may become thoroughly hated, 
as many selfish speculators and covetous people are every day. On the other hand, it 
may be so wisely laid out as to increase our friends to troops. A judicious use of 
money can gather friends around us by the thousand. It may serve us by increasing 
our list of friends. 

III. Money CAN BE USED BY U8 TO SERVE Gop. (Vers. 10—12.) This is the gist of 
Christ’s teaching in the parable before us; and we never use money aright until we 
have got this idea driven home of serving God by it. And to emphasize this, Jet us 
notice: 1. Money is God’s, and we are never more than stewards of it. This truth 
underlies the whole parable, The very rich man who has the steward is God. We 
are all his stewards, faithful or unfaithful, as the case may be, in our use of hes money. 
It is never ours apart from God; it is ours only as his stewards, Other things are 
held far more surely—for example, education, thoughts, culture. They enter our 
being and become ours, we have reason to believe, for evermore. But money is only 
ours for a time—a loan from God to be put out to a proper use. 2. We are faithful in 
our stewardship when we give ungrudingly to those who are in real need. God gives 
us “ enough and to spare” for the purpose of laying the needy under obligation. In 
this way we transmute our money into gratitude. The gratitude of the assisted is 
better than the money, for it abides and can be enjoyed when money cannot. 3. God 
guarantees the gratitude and the reward. Some ot the recipients may turn out to be 
ungratetul, but “he that giveth unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord,” and * Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” We are, therefore, sure of the highest recognition when for the Lord’s sake we 
help our fellows. 

IV. THE TRULY GENEROUS AND LIBERAL SOUL HAS A WELCOME AWAITING HIM IN THE 
ETERNAL TABERNACLES. (Ver. 9.) The expression, “eternal tabernacles,” to adopt 
the Revised Version, seems to indicate everlasting progress to be realized in the next 
lite. We shall be moving onwards even there to higher and higher attainment. Those 
we have befriended here will receive us into their eternal tents. There will be recog- 
nition and fellowship and its accompanying progress. What a judicious outlay to 
have all this awaiting us in the world to come! What a means of grace money may 
thus become! and what a help to glory! Let the so-called unjust steward, then, 
admonish us to make the most of our capital on earth, that we may have the best 
heavenly return from it when we have left the money behind us for ever.—R. M. E. 


Vers, 14—31.—The misuse of money. The possibility of making “ friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ” has been clearly set before us by our Lord in the pre- 
ceding parable. The “ eternal tents” may afford us warmest welcome if we have con- 
scientiously used our money. But the Pharisees who needed the warning against 
covetoi sness only derided him for his pains. It is supposed that it was his poverty 
which they thought took away his right to speak as he did of riches. He is conse- 
quently compelled to turn upon them a severer rebuke, and he does so in the sentences 
preceding, as well as in the substance of, the next parable. The intermediate sentences 
need not long detain us. Curist charges the Pharisees with self-justification. Now, 
this can only take place “ before men.” It is an appeal to a mere human tribunal—to 
those who can only judge by the appearance, but cannot search the heart. God, he 
tells them plainly, will not endorse this justification. He will reverse the sentence of 
self-complacency. He follows up this by stating the permanence of the Law. The 
reputation of the Pharisees may wither and decay, but not one tittle of the Law shall 
fail. And in present circumstances he declares that the Divine kingdom is being 
stormed by anxious men who have learned to humble themselves in penitence and 
pass into exaltation through pardon. They ought to see to it that they are not induced 
by lust to play fast and loose with the unchanging Law, and to imagine that they can 
divorce tueir wives on the usual protexts, and be guiltless. But now we must proceed 
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to the striking parable of the rich man and Lazarus. Upon the details of the story 
we do not tarry. It is an exquisitely powerful picture. The artist is here at his best, 
The rich man in his “ purple and fine linen, faring sumptuously every day;” the poor 
man “ laid at his gate, full of sores,” and thankful for the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table and for the attention of the dogs; then two deaths, when le! the positions 
are reversed, and the poor man finds himself in the bosom of Abraham and with his 
good things all about him, while the rich man finds himself in utter poverty, in need 
of everything and sure of nothing. The picture closes, too, all hope for such a selfish 
soul as the rich man proved himself to be. The following lessons are here taught us. 

J. Every ONE WITH MEANS HAS AMPLE OPPORTUNITY IN THIS LIFE OF BEING GENE- 
nous. (Ver. 20.) The friends of the poor man laid him, or, as the word (#8¢8AnTo) 
may mean, “ threw him down” at the rich man’s gate.1 There could be no doubt 
about the rich man’s opportunity; it was pressed upon his notice. And amid all the 
artificial separations which civilization makes between rich and poor, there is always 
some friendly hand to force opportunity upon us. “ The poor we have with us always.” 
They appear, do what we may, at the feast of life, and we cannot exclude them from 
our considerations. It requires an effort to be utterly ungenerous. Now, we ought to 
bless God that he has not left us with any excuse for hard-heartedness. He brings the 
world’s needs to our very gates. He emphasizes opportunity. He gives us outflow for 
our generosities. He will not leave us in our hard-heartedness, but calls us evermore 
to nobler things. 

Il. SELF-INDULGENCE MAKES PEOPLE ABSOLUTELY PITILESS. (Ver. 21.) Mosheim, 
in a suggestive discourse from this parable, reminds us at the outset of the words of 
Peter about “ fleshly lusts warring against the soul,”* It is wonderful how hard- 
hearted luxurious living can make people. The rich man in the parable can find in 
his heart to pass out and in and never once to relieve his poor brother. The latter may 
have got crumbs from the rich man’s table, but if he did, it was more likely by the 
servants’ charity than by the master’s orders. From the self-indulgent worldling he 
got no consideration. He is ignored, for the selfish soul has become pitiless. When 
self is supreme, it can shut out all consideration of others from one’s thoughts. When 
they obtrude themselves or are obtruded upon our attention, we say, alas! that they 
have no claim upon us, forgetting that they are our brothers. Against such hard- 
heartedness we should all be upon our guard. 

IIL. DzaTu, IN DEPRIVING THE SELFISH SOUL OF HI8 GOOD THINGS, LEAVES HIM NECES- 
SARILY IN TORMENT. (Vers. 22, 23.) Good living is a most dangerous habit when it 
constitutes any man’s all, A soul, to be confined to this tariff, is in danger of dying 
into utter waut. ‘The round of sensual indulgence goes on day after day, the appetites 
are gorged, and man sinks down into the animal pure and simple. Now, if the world 
beyond makes no provision for such gross indulgences; if it has no venison and chame- 
pagne ; if the appetites are left without a larder and the famine of the senses has come ;— 
what kind of life must the poor soul have? It needs no furnace of actual fire to secure 
his torment. The burning desire, within which nothing can quench, leaves him of 
necessity in torment. If God has made no provision for the intemperate, for the 
gourmand, for the dissolute, in their environment beyond the grave, must not their 
lusts, denied satisfaction, be perpetual torment ? The torment of unsatisfied desire, the 
hunger of a self-centred spirit, must be terrible ! 

IV. UNBELIEF 18 INEXCUSABLE, AND MAY BE INVINCIBLE, (Vers. 27—31.)_ The 
selfish worldling had evidently been living without regard to a future life. In his 
torment he realizes that his five brethren are living the same heedless life. Lest, 
therefore, they should come and tncreuse his torment, he asks that Lazarus be sent on 
a special mission warn them about their doom. Now, it is plain that, with Moses 
and the prophets in their hands, they were without excuse. What, then, did Moses 
and the prophets teach? They do not teach with great distinctness the doctrine of ® 
future life. They undoubtedly ¢mply that doctrine. But the question is—Did the rich 
man or his brethren need that doctrine to guard them against inhumanity of life? 
Must 1 tremble before prospective torment ere I am convinced that I ought to be 


1 Of, Bruce’s ‘ Parabolic Teaching of Christ,’ p. 888. 
* ‘ Heilige Reden,’ erster theil, 8. 65, eto. 
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generous and considerate?! Nay, do I not know by the law of conscience that such 
conduct as is inhuman must incur the curse of God? Even the pagans are inexcusable 
when they live inhuman lives. Besides, we must not, with the rich man, imagine that 
a prescribed miracle may overbcar all unbelief. Unbelief may be invincible. No 
miracle may be strong enough to defeat self-will. May we all be kept from such a 
hardened state ! 

V. ABRAHAM, AS HE CHERISHES LAZARUS IN THE OTHER LIFE, SHOWS US HOW A RICH 
MAN MAY PERPETUATE HIS KINDLY OFFICES AND INFLUENCE. (Vers. 23—25.) It has 
been very properly observed that in Abraham we have a rich man in blessedness, as a 
set-off to the other rich man in torment. Abraham was very probably the richer of 
the two while in life, but he bad used his wealth for the good of his fellows. He had 
cherished the poor and needy. And so it is to good-hearted, faithful Abraham that the 
consolation of Lazarus is committed. Here the habits of helpfulness which the patriarch 
had cultivated upon earth find exercise in the better world. What a prospect is thus 
opened up to the large-hearted! Heaven will be full of opportunity for ministration. 
Those whose lot has been a hard one in this world will be taken to the bosom of the 
patriarchs ef God—those who have become “ seniors” in his house of many mansions 
—and receive from them the compensation which God has in store for all who have 
learned to love him.—R. M. E. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Vers, 1—37.—The Master’s teaching on the 
subject of the injury worked on the souls of 
others by our sins. The disciples pray for 
an increase of faith that they may be kept 
from such sins. The Lord’sreply. His little 

rable on humility. The healing of the ten 

pers. The ingratitude of all save one. The 
question of the Pharisces as to the coming of 
the kingdom. The Lord’s answer, and his 
teaching respecting the awful suddenness of 
the advent of the Son of man. 

Vers. 1, 2.—Then said he unto the dis- 
ciples, It is impossible but that offences will 
come: but woe unto him, through whom 
they come! It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he cast into the sea, than that he should 
offend one of these little ones. The thread 
of connection here is not very obvious, and 
many expositors are content with regarding 
this seventeenth chapter as simply contain- 
ing certain lessons of teaching placed here 
by St. Luke without regard to anything 
which preceded or succeeded them in the 
narrative, these expositors regarding the 
contents of this chapter as well authenti- 
cated sayings of the Master, which were 
repeated to Luke or Paul without any pre- 
cise note of time or place, and which ap- 
peared to them too important for them to 
omit in these memoirs of the Divine life. 
Notwithstanding this deliberate opinion, 
endorsed by Godet and others, there does 
seem @ clear connection here with the narra- 
tive immediately preceding. The Divine 


Master, while mourning over the sorrowful 
certainty of offences being committed in the 
present confused and disordered state of 
things, yet pronounces a biiter woe on the 
soul of the man through whose agency the 
offences were wroaght. ‘The “little ones” 
whom these offences would injure are clearly 
in this instance not children, although, of 
course, the words would include the very 
young, for whom Jesus ever showed the 
tenderest love; but the reference is clearly to 
disciples whose faith was only as yet weak 
and wavering—to men and women who 
would be easily influenced either for good 
or evil. The offences, then, especially 
alluded to were no doubt the worldliness 
and selfishness of professors of godliness. 
The sight of these, professedly serving God 
and all the while serving mammon more 
earnestly, would bring the very name of 
God’s service into evil odour with some; 
while with others such conduct would serve 
as an example to be imitated. The selfish 
rich man of the great parable just spoken, 
professedly a religious man, one who evi- 
dently prided himself on his descent from 
Abraham the friend of God, and yet lived 
as a heartless, selfish sinner, who was even- 
tually condemned for inhumanity, was pro- 
bably in the Lord’s mind when he spoke 
thus. What fatal injury to the cause of 
true religion would be caused by one such 
life as that! It were better for him that o 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
cast into the sea. This was a punishment 
not unknown among the ancients. The 
ancient Latin Version, and Marcion in his 
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recension of St. Luke, read here, “It were 
better for him that he had never been born, 
or that a millstone,” etc. The awful sequel 
to a life which apparently had given the 
offence to which the Lord referred, endorses 
this terrible alternative. Yes; better indeed 
for him had that evil life been cut short 
even by such a death of horror as the Mas- 
ter pictures here, when he speaks of the 
living being cast into the sea bound to a 
millstone. 

Ver. 3.—Take heed to yourselves: If thy 
brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; 
and if he repent, forgive him. “ But do you 
take heed,” the Lord went on to say, “my 
disciples; you too are in danger of commit- 
ting deadly sin yourselves, and of doing my 
cause irreparable injury. Soft living in 
selfish luxury, about which I have been 
speaking lately, is not the only wrong you 
can commit; there is sore danger that men 
placed as you are will judge others harshly, 
even cruelly, and so offend in another way 
‘the little ones’ pressing into the kingdom: 
this is your especial snare.” Things Jesus 
had noticed, perhaps congratulatory, self- 
sufficient comments he hal heard them make 
on the occasion of the lately spoken parable 
of Dives, very likely had suggested this 
grave warning. So here he tells them, the 
future teachers of his Church, how they 
must act; while ever the bold, untiring, 
fearless rebukers of all vice, of every phase 
of selfishness, they must be never tired of 
exercising forgiveness the moment the of- 
fender is sorry. The repentant sinner must 
never be repelled by them. 

Ver. 5.—And the apostles said unto the 
Lord, Increase our faith. The disciples, 
moved by the severe and cutting rebuke of 
their Master—a rebuke they probably felt 
their harsh, self-congratulatory state of mind 
had well merited—come to him and ask him 
to give them such an increased measure of 
faith as would enable them to play better 
the difficult and responsible part he had 
assigned them. They evidently felt their 
weakness deeply, but a stronger faith would 
supply them with new strength; they 
would thus be guided to form a wiser, 
gentler judgment of others, more severe 
opinion too of themselves. 

Ver. 6.—And the Lord said, If ye had 
faith asa grain of mustard seed, ye might 
say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up by the root, and be thou planted in the 
sea; and it should obey you. The Lord 
signifies that a very slight real faith, which 
he compares to the mustard seed, that 
smallest of grains, would be of power suffi- 
cient to accomplish what seemed to them 
impossible. In other words, he says, “ If 
you have any real faith at all, you will be 
able to win the victory over yourselves 


necessary for a perpetual loving judgment 
of others.” The sycamine tree here men- 
tioned in his comparison is not the syca- 
more; he was probably standing close by 
the tree in question as he spoke. The 
sycamine is the black mulberry, Morus 
nigra, still called syeamenea in Greece. 
Vers. 7, 8.—But which of you, having a 
servant ploughing or feeding cattle, will say 
unto him by-and-by, when he is come from 
the field, Go and sit down to meat? and 
will not rather say unto him, Make ready 
wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and 
serve me, till I have eaten and drunken; 
and afterward thou shalt eat and drink? 
And here we have the Lord’s answer to his 
disciples’ request to increase their faith. 
They were asking for a boon he would not, 
nay, could not, grant them yet. A small 
measure of real faith was sufficient to teach 
them that God would give them strength 
enough to keep themselves from committing 
this offence against love and charity of 
which he warned them so solemnly; but 
they prayed for more. “They were asking 
for faith, not only in a measure sufficient for 
obedience, but for a faith which would ex- 
clude all uncertainty and doubt. They were 
looking for the crown of labour before their 
work was done, for the wreath of the con: 
queror before they had fought the battle. . .. 
In other words, the ‘increase of faith’ for 
which the apostles prayed was only to come 
through obedience to their Master’s will” 
(Dean Plumptre). The little parable was 
to teach them that they were not to look to 
accomplishing great things bya strong faith 
given to them ina moment of time, but they 
were to labour on patiently and bravely, 
and afterwards, as in the parable-story, they 
too should eat and drink. It was to show 
them that in the eud they should receive 
that higker faith they prayed for, which was 
to be the reward for patient, gallant toil. 
And gird thyself, and serve me. It is scarcely 
wise, a3 we lave before remarked, to presa 
each separate detail of the Lord’s parables. 
Zeller, quoted by Stier, “ makes, however, an 
application of this to the ‘inner world of 
the heart,” in which there is no going 
straightway to sit down at table when a 
man comes from his external calling and 
sphere of labour, but we must gird ourselves 
to serve the Lord, and so prepare ourselves 
for the time when he will receive us to his 
supper.” This is intresting, but it is doubt- 
ful if the Lord intended these special appli- 
cations. The gencral sense of the parable 
is clear. It teaches two things to all who 
would be, then or in the ages to come, 
his disciples—patience and humility. It 
reminds men, too, that his service is an 
arduous one, and that for those really en- 
gaged in it it not only brings hard toil in 
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the fields during the day, but also further 
duties often in the evening-tide. There is 
no rest for the faithful and true servant of 
Jesus, and this restless work must be 
patiently gone through, perhaps for long 
years. 

Vers. 9, 10.—Doth he thank thot servant 
because he did the things that were com- 
manded him? I trow not. So likewise ye, 
when ye shall havo done all those things 
which are ccmmanded you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants: we have done that which 
was our duty to do. And for the loyal, 
patient, unwearied worker there must be no 
sayiny, “ What shall we have therefore?” 
(Matt. xix. 27). No spirit of self-com- 

lacency and of self-satisfaction must be 
allowed to brood over the faithful servant’s 
thoughts. In much of the Lord’s teaching 
at this pericd of his life the position of man 
as regards God seems to have been dwelt on. 
God is all; man is nothing. In God’s great 
love isman’s real treasure; man is simply a 
steward of some of Gou’s possessions for a 
time; man is a servant whose duty it is to 
work ceaselessly for his Master, God. There 
are hints of great rewards reserved for the 
faithful steward in heaven, promises that a 
time should come when the unwearied 
servant should sit down and eat and drink 
in his Master’s house ; but these high guer- 
dons were not earned, but were simply free, 

racious gifts from the Divine Sovereign to 

is creatures who should try to do his will, 
This patient, unwearied toil; this deep sense 
of indebtedness to God who loves man with 
80 intense, so strange a love; this feeling that 
we can never do enough for him, that when 
we have taxed all our energies to the utmost 
in his service, we have done little or no- 
thing, and yet that all the while he is smil- 
ing on with his smile of indescribable love; 
—this is what will increase the disciples’ 
faith, and only this. And in this way did 
the Lord reply to the disciples’ prayer, 
“ Increase our faith.” 

Ver. 11.—And it came to pass, as he went 
to Jerusalem. Just a note of time and 
place inserted by St. Luke to remind the 
reader that all these incidents took place, 
this important teaching and the momentous 
revelations concerning man’s present and 
future were spoken, during those last few 
months preceding the Orucifixion, and gene- 
rally in that long, slow progress trom the 
north of Palestine through Galilee and 
Samaria to the holy city, 

Vers. 12, 13.—And as he entered into a 
sertain villege, there met him ten men that 
were lepers, which stood afar off: and they 
lifted up their voices, and said, Jesus, Mas- 
ter, have mercy on us. These met him 
somewhere outside the village, separated, by 
the fact of their unhappy malady, leprosy, 
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from their fellows, in accordance with the 
old Mosaic Law of Lev. xiii. +6, “ He is un- 
clean: he shall dwell alone; without the 
camp shall his habitation be.” These Lad 
no doubt heard of the many lepers who 
had been healed by the Galilean Teacher 
who wus then drawing nih the village. 
They did not venture to approach him, but 
they attracted his attention with their hoarse, 
sad cry. The legal distance which these 
unfortunates were compelled to keep from 
passers-by was a hundred paces. He does 
not seem to have touched them, or talked 
with them, but with an impressive majesty 
bids them go and return thanks for their 
cure, which his will had already accom- 
plished. They evidently believed implicitly 
in his healing power, for without further 
question they went on their way as he had 
commanded, and as they went the poor suf- 
ferers felt a new and, to them, a quite 
strange thrill of health course through their 
veins; they felt their prayer was granted, 
and that the fell disease had leftthem. They 
were not sent to the capital city; any priest 
in any town was qualified to pronounce on 
the completeness of a cure in this malady 
(Lev. xiv. 2—32). 

Ver. 16.—And he was a Samaritan. Ap- 
parently nine of these lepers were Jews, and 
only one a Samaritan. This man would not 
have been allowed to associate with Jews 
but for the miserable disease with which he 
was afflicted, and which obliterated all dis- 
tinction of race and caste. It is the same 
now at Jerusalem; in the leper-houses, 
termed “ Abodes of the Unfortunate,” Jews 
and Mohammedans will live together. 
Under no other circumstances will these 
hostile peoples do this. 

Ver. 17.—Where are the nine? It has 
been suggested that the priests, in theix 
hostility to Jesus, hindered the return of the 
nine. The one who was a Samaritan would 
naturally pay little heed to a remonstrance 
from such a quarter. From the terms of 
the narrative it is, however, more likely that 
the strange Samaritan, as soon as he felt he 
was really cured, moved by intense, adoring 
gratitude, at once turned back to offer hig 
humble, heartfelt thanks to his Deliverer, 
The others, now they had got what they so 
earnestly required, forgot to be grateful, and 
hurried off to the priests to procure their 
certificate of health, that they might plunge 
at once again into the varied distractions of 
everyday life—into business, pleasure, and 
the like. The Master appears especially 
moved by this display. He seems to see in 
the thanklessness of the nine, contrasted 
with the conduct of the one, the ingratitude 
of men as a whole, “as a prophetic type of 
what will also ever take place ” (Stier). 

Ver. 19.—Thy faith hath made thee whole 
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This was something more than the first 
mobie gift, which he, in common with his 
mine feiiow-suiterers, had received. A new 
power was his from that day forth. Closely 
nuited to his Master, we may think of the 
poor unknown Samaritan for ever among 
the friends of Jesus Lere and in the world 
tocome. ‘here are degrees in grace here. 
The nine had faith enough to believe im- 
plicitly in the Master’s power, and in con- 
sequence they received his glorious yift of 
health and strength; but they cared to go 
no further. The one, on the other hand, 
struck with the majesty and the love of 
Jesus, determined to learn more of his 
Benefactor. From henceforth we may con- 
sider the Samaritan was one of “his 
own.” SS. Luke and Paul gladly recorded 
this “memory,” and no doubt not once or 
twice in the eventful story of their future 
lives used the incident as a text for their 
teaching when they spoke to the stranger 
Gentiles in far cities. Being a hated 
Samaritan, they would say, argued no hard- 
ness of heart, nor was it any bar to the 
bestowal of Jesus’ most splendid gifts, first 
of life here, and then of life glorious and 
full in the world to come. 

Ver. 20.—And when he was demanded of 
the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God 
should come. ‘The following discourse of 
the Lord in reply to the Pharisce question, 
‘When cometh the kingdom?” was delivered, 
clearly, in the closing days of the ministry, 
probably just before the Passover Feast, 
and in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The query was certainly not put in a 
friendly spirit. The questioners had evi- 
dently caught the drift of much of our 
Lord’s late teaching, and had seen how 
lainly he was alluding to himself as 
a This seems to have been the 
starting-point of their bitter, impatient 
inquiry. We must remember that the great 
rabbinic schools in which these Pharisees 
had received their training connected the 
coming of Messiah witi a grand revival of 
Jewish power. If in reality this Galilean 
Rabbi, with his strange powers, his new 
doctrines, his scathing words of reproach 
which he was ever presuming to address to 
the leaders in Israel,—if in reality he were 
Messiah, when was that golden age, which 
the long looked-for Hope of Israel was to 
introduce, to commence? But the words, 
we can well ec nceive, were spoken with the 
bitterest irony. Wich what scorn those 
proud, rich men from Jerusalem looked on 
the friendless Teacher of Galilee, we know. 
We seem to hear the muttering which 
accompanied the question: “ Thou our King 
Messiah!” The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation. This answer of our Lord’s 


may be paraphrased : “ The kingdom of God ! 


cometh not in conjunction with such obser- 
vation and watching for ae glogious 
tives a8 now exist among you here. Lo, it 
will burst upon you suddenly, unawares.” 
The English word “ observation ” answurs to 
the signification of the Greek as meaning a 
singularly anxious watching. 

“Vor. 3i.—Neither shall they say, Lo here! 
or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of 
God is within you. That kingdom will be 
marked out on no map, for, lo, it is even 
now in your midst. It may be axked— How 
“in your midst”? Scarcely not as Godet 
and Olshausen, following Chrysostom, think, 
in your hearts. The kingdom of God could 
not be said to be in the hearts of those 
Pharisees to whom the Master was espe- 
cially directing his words of reply here. It 
should be rather understood in the midst of 
your ranks ; sv Meyer and Farrar and others 
interpret it. 

Ver. 22.—And he said unto the disciples. 
The Master now turns to the disciples, and, 
basing his words still upon the question of 
the Pharisees, he proceeds to deliver a 
weighty discourse upon the coming of the 
kingdom which will be manifest indeed, and 
externally, as well as internally, exceeding 
glorious, and for which this kingdom, now 
at its first beginning, will be for long ages 
merely a concealed preparation. Some of 
the imagery and figures used in this dis- 
course reappear in the great prophecy in 
Matt. xxiv. (a shorter report of which St. 
Luke gives, ch. xxi. 8—36). Here, how- 
ever, the teaching has no reference to the 
siege of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the Jewish polity, but only to “the times 
of the end.” The days will come, when ye 
shall desire to see one of the days of the 
Son of man, and ye shall not see it. In the 
first place, our Lord addressed these words 
to the disciples, who, in the long weary 
years of toil and bitter opposition which lay 
before them, would often long to be back 
again among the days of the old Galilean 
life, when they could take their doubts and 
fears to their Master, whev they could listen 
without stint to his teaching, to the words 
which belonged to the higher wisdom. Oh, 
could they have him only for one day in 
their midst again! But they have a broader 
and more far-reaching reference; they speak 
also to all his servants in the long Christian 
ages, who will be often weary and dispirited 
at the seemingly hopeless nature of the 
conflict they are waging. Then will these 
indeed long with an intense longing for 
their Lord, who for so many centuries keeps 
silence. These will often sigh for just one 
day of that presence so little valued and 
thought of when on earth. 

Ver. 23.—And they shall say to you, See 
hore; or, See there: go not after them, nor 
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follow them. Again addressed to the dis- 
ciples in the first instance, but with a far 
more extended reference. In the early days 
of Christianity such false reports were ex- 
ceedingly frequent; false Messiahs, too, 
from time to time sprang up; unhealthy 
visions of an immediate return disturbed 
the peace and broke into the quiet, steady 
work of the Church. Nor have these dis- 
turbing visions been unknown in later ages 
of Christianity. Dean Alford has a'curious 
comment here. He sees in the words of 
this verse a warning to all so-called exposi- 
tors and followers of expositors of prophecy 
who cry, “See here! or, See there!” every 
time that war breaks out or revolutions 
occur. 

Ver. 24.—For as the lightning, that light- 
eneth out of the one part under heaven, 
shineth unto the other part under heaven; 
so shall also the Son of man be in his day. 
«“ Yes,” went on the Master, “let not delusive 
expectations interrupt you or turn you aside 
out of the narrow way of patient faith, for 
my coming will, like the lightning, be 
sudden, and will gleam forth on every side. 
There will be no possibility of mistake then.” 

Ver. 25.—But first must he suffer many 
things, and be rejected of this generation. 
But, and here ugain he repeats “as a 
solemn refrain to all his teaching,” the 
warning to his own of the fearful end fast 
coming on him. If he is to come_again 
with, glory, he must first way with 
shame, persecuted, forsaken, by the genera- 
tion then living. The suffering Messiah 
must precede the glorified Messiah. After 
this rejection and suffering would begin 
the period alluded to above (ver. 22) as 
the time when men should long to have 
him only for one day in their midst. During 
this period Messiah should continue invisi- 
ble to mortal eye. , How long this state was 
to continue, one century or (eighteen 
have already passed), Jesus himself, in his 
humiliation, knew not; but he announced 
(vers. 26—30) that a gloomy state of things 
on earth would be brought to a close by his 
reappearance. Ah! * wien the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?” 

Vers. 26—28.—As it was in the days of 
Noe (Noah)... as it was in the days of Lot. 
The prominent sin of the antediluvian, he 
reminds them, was sens Uity in its varied 
forms. The torch of religious feeling wi 
have waned in that unknown and possibly 
distant future when Messiah shall reap- 
pear, and will be burning with a pale, faint 
light. The bulk of mankind will be given 
up to a sensuality which the higher 
culture then generally reached will have 
been utterly powerless to check or even to 
modify. Meu, just as in the days when the 
ark was building and Noah wus preaching, 


ET 


as in the days when the dark cloud was 
gathering over the doomed cities of the 
plain and Abraham was praying, will be 
entirely given up to their pursuits, their 
pleasures, and their sins. They will argue 
that the sun rose yesterday and on many 
yesterdays; of course it will rise to-morroWe 
Perfect security will have taken possession 
of the whole race, just as, on a smaller scale, 
was the case in the days of Noah and of 
Lot, when the floods came and the fire, and 
did their stern, pitiless work; so will that 
day of the second coming of Messiah, with 
its bloody and fiery dawn, assuredly come 
on man when he is utterly unprepared. 

Ver. 30.—Even thus shall it be in the day 
when the Son of man is revealed. “Is re- 
vealed,” that is to say, he has been present 
all along, through those long ages of wait- 
ing; only an impenetrable veil has hid him 
from mortal eyes. In that day will the veil 
be lifted, “and they shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced” (Zech. xii. 10). 

Vers. 31, 32.—In that day, he which shall 
be upon the house-top, and his stuff in the 
house, let him not come down to take it away: 
and he that is in the field, let him likewise 
not return back. Remember Lot’s wife. The 
Lord, with this striking imagery, describes, 
not the attitude which men who would be 
saved must assume when he appears with 
power and great glory—there will be no time 
then to shape any new way of life—but it 
pictures the attitude they must always main- 
tain, if they would be his servants, towards 
the things of this world. His servants must 
be ready to abandon all earthly blessings at 
a moment’s notice; none but those who have 
been sitting loosely to these will be able, 
when the sudden cry comes, at once to toss 
away all, and so to meet the long-tarrying 
Bridegroom. The reminder of Lot’s wife— 
@ very familiar story to Jews—warned all 
would-be disciples of the danger of the 
double service, God and the world, and. how 
likely the one who attempted it would be to 
perish miserably. 

Ver, 33.—Whosoever shall seek to save 
his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life shall preserve it. Very deep 
must have becn the impression which this 
saying made upon the early Church. So 
literally did many interpret it, that the 
wiscr and more thoughtful men in the con- 
gregations duriug the days of persecution 
had ofien to prevent persons of both sexes 
recklessly throwing away their lives in the 
conflict with the Roman authorities. Very 
many in the first three centuries positively 
courted martyrdom. 

Vers. 34, 35,—I tell you, in that night there 
shall be two men in one bed; the one shall 
be taken, and the other shall be left. Two 
women shall be grinding together; the one 
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shall be taken, the other left. How taken? 
Not, a8 some scholars have supposed, taken 
only to perish, but taken away by the Lord 
in the way described by St. Paul in 1 Thess. 
iv. 17, where he paints how the faithful 
servant who is living when the Lord returns 
in glory, will be caugiit up in the clouds, to 
met the Lord in the air. The other will 
be left. Thus, as it has been strikingly 
observed, “ the beings who have been most 
closely connected here below shall, in the 
twinkling of an eye, be parted for ever.” 

Ver. 36 is wanting in nearly all the oldest 
authorities. It was subsequently inserted 
in this place by copyists from Matt. xxiv. 40 
—a passage in which much of the imagery 
here used was repeated by the Master. In 
one important feature this discourse differs 
from that delivered at Jerusalem a little 
later, and reported at length by St. Matthew 
in his twenty-fourth chapter. There is no 
reference here (in St. Luke) to the siege of 
Jerusalem; the whole teaching is purely 
teleological, and deals exclusively with what 
will take place at the close of this age. 

Ver. 37. And they answered and said 
unto him, Where, Lord? The disciples were 
still unable to grasp the full meaning of 
their Master’s words when he spoke of his 
second advent being visible in all parts of 
the world, comparing it to a flash of lightning 
which gleams at the same instant in every 
point of the horizon. “ Where, Lord, will 
all this take place which thou hast been 
telling us about?” And he said unto them, 
Wheresoever the body is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together. The imagery 
is taken from Job xxxix. 30, “ Where the 
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slain are, there is she ” (the eagle); the bird 
intended being most probably the great 
vulture, well known in Syria. It is seen, 
for instince, travellers tell us, in hundreds 
on the Plain of Geunesaret ; it is a hideous- 
looking bird, equal to the eagle in size and 
strength, and acts as a scavenger to purify 
the eurth from the putrid carcases with 
which it would otherwise be encumbere:l, 
* Do you ask where all this will take place ? 
As the curtain of the future rolls up be- 
fore my inward eye, I see the vultures of 
Divine vengeance flying in flocks athwart 
the whole area of the earth; the sky is 
darkened with their numbers; far as my 
eye can reach, I still see them. Alas! for 
the habitable earth, my Father’s goodly 
world .. . it is rank everywhere with cor- 
Tuption ... wheresoever the carcase is, there 
the vultures will gather together” (Dr. 
Morrison). The Lord’s answer to the 
question —“ Where?” was that his words ap- 
plied to the whole earth. The terrible and 
awful scenes he had pictured would take 
place everywhere. The carcase, as Godet 
phrases it, is “ humanity, entirely secular and 
destitute of the lifeof God. . . . The eagles 
(vultures) represent punishment alighting 
on such a society.” There is another inter- 
pretation of these words, which, although 
many great expositors favour it, must be 
rejected as improbable, being so alien to the 
context of the whole passage.” The dead 
body (the carease), according to these inter- 
preters, is the body of Christ, and the eagles 
are his saints, who flock to his presence, and 
who feed upon him, especially in the act of 
Holy Communion. 


HOMILETICS, 


Vers, 1—10.—The Addition Besought. 


We are not informed of the circumstances 


which called forth the discourse condensed in the first ten verses of the chapter. An 
occasion was, by some incident, provided for a solemn warning against the sin of an 


unforgiving and uncharitable spirit. 


And this warning apparently intensified a con- 


viction which had been simmering in the minds of the disciples, and led to the prayer, 


“Lord, Increase [or, ‘add to us’] faith.” 


Have we not a part in this cry? Are there 


not some of us who feel that, although we live in the light of Christ’s Word and 
kingdom, we yet need one great addition—faith ?— 


« The childlike faith that asks not sight, 
Waits not for wonder or for sign.” 


I. Tae PRAYER supposes A want. Trace this want from two or three positions. 1, 
Reflect how sorely we are wanting in a lively sense of the great truths of our holy fatth. 


These truths are not mere opinions; they are facts. 
it is with the facts that faith has primarily to do. Tece 
whole mind and strenyth? That God is; that Jesus Christ is; 


The seat of the doctrine is the fact; 
Are we receiving the facts with our 
that the Holy Spirit 


of God is witnessing with our spirits and helping onr infirmities ;—what of these 


fundamental verities ? 


Realize what a thorough grasp of these facts would involve; 


what manner of persons they ought tu be to whom they are matters of experience and 


consciousness. 


And what are we? Alas! is it not too certain that, between the 
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truths in which we declare our belief, and the affections and attitudes of our minds, 
there is a sad disproportion ; that whilst we say, “ Lord, I believe,” we nave need of the 
addition, “‘ Help our unbelief; add to us faith”? 2, Reflect again, how constantly we 
are reminded that the words of Christ are “tov deep, too high,” for us. Even when we 
follow him as our Master, how dim are our apprevensions of bis truth! Perhaps this 
was the immediate reason of the apostles’ prayer. They had been listening to wonder- 
ful teaching—e.y. the cycle of parables in the fourteenth and fifteeath chapters—and 
after hearing all, how poor was the vision of the realities with which the sayings were 
charged! And the demand made on them in respect of torgiveness, how could they 
meet such a demand in a world like this? ‘“O Lord, thy thoughts are very deep, thy 
commandment is exceeding broad; add faith!” Can we not sympathize? Do we not 
often feel that Christ’s doctrine is pitched on a note far above the level of our mind? 
We think that it will not do to interpret it too literally, that we must take only broad 
and general views. The teaching as to conduct seems too fine, too pure and other- 
woridiy for the state of things about us. How can we realize it? ‘“ Lord, add to us 
faith.” 3. Reflect, once more—when we look around, what is one of the chief wants of 
the time? Is it not faith? How much of the instruction given in Christian churches 
is halting and confused !—the sceptic too evidently looking over the shoulder! Religion 
is a thing talked about rather than lived in. And when we scrutinize the counte- 
nances of the “‘anonymous many-sided” force which we call society, what furrows 
appear in it! what lines betokening the absence of trust—man in man, having its root 
in the absence of trust; man in the living God! Is not this signified in the conflict of 
interests—labour and capital, class against class. To bridge the yawning social chasms, 
oh for a new spirit of faith! We need a chasm-bridging Church—a Church presenting, 
with a new force, the ideal of Christian brotherhood. ‘‘ Lord, add to those who call 
on thy Name the faith by which the just live, through which ‘they work victories, 
obtain promises, stop the mouths of lions’!” It is because of the lack of an heroic trust 
in the living God and his government that so few sycamine trees are plucked up by 
the root, so few mountains of sin and pride are cast into the sea. “Lord, bid us 
Poke our palsied hand, that we may take the fulness of thy grace! Add to us 
ait 

II. So much for the want which the prayer supposes. Consider THE SCOPE AND 
IMPORT OF THE PRAYER ITSELF. [F'irst, it suggests the way of the addition; secondly, 
it reminds us of the conditions on which the increase sought is realized. 1. The way of 
the addition. “The apostles said unto the Lord.” It is the only example of a common 
appeal, the only instance of the apostles, as distinct from the disciples, having a special 
concerted supplication. Sometimes there was a holy restraint on them, and they 
durst not ask him. But this is a matter on which they could speak; it came out of 
the sense of their relation to him that they should go, with their great weakness, direct 
to his presence. Sometimes, when the hard saying was uttered, they reasoned one 
with another. But this is not a matter for conference. Only the hand of the Lord 
opened wide can supply the needed addition. For so it is. In pressing with the little 
we have to the Lord himself, we get the addition, we have the faith, Any faith, any 
trust whatsoever in the eternal love and righteousness, is a gift of God, a hold which 
God has on you, and which, if you only go whither it would lead, will bear you to a 
confidence more complete and unreserved. The one thing is, do not stop, mourning 
over what you have not; use what you have; it is enough to lead you to the Lord. 
Little-faith, at least thou canst cry. Cry the more, the more that the noisy world 
within or without bids thee hold thy peace. Cry the more, the less thou dust seem to 
have. “To them that have no might, he increaseth strength.” “This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him.” 2, Further, connecting the apostles’ prayer with the 
Lord’s reply, we see the condition on which the increase sought is realized, The reply 
is given in vers. 8—10. There is a twofvld type, with a twofold promise. (1) The 
mustard seed, smallest of all seeds, which yet grows into the tallest of trees. Let there 
be faith, even of the dimensions of tiis seed, any measure whatsoever, then be gure 
of a Divine power co-operating, which is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that can be asked. As the seed is the promise of the tree, so is this your small 
faith the promise of a greater and ever greater. “ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
tay Spirit, saith the Lord of bvsts.” (2) Nay, says the Lord, pointing to some mul- 
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berry tree at hand, “does that seem strong? Strength which may be compared to 
that of tearing the tree up by the roots and casting it into the sea is, through Divine 


~ co-operation in that grain-like faith. It can tear up by the roots and cast into the sea 


the selfishness against which the commandment of love has struck.” But now follows 
the condition. What I take the words from ver. 7 to mean is, “If you would have 
that faith, if you would have more faith, you must cease from all self-trust, you must 
renounce all self-complacency, you must be as nothing before God. The highest pos 
sible excellence is only the fulfilment of an obligation. You are only unprofitable 
servauts. Your life is a bright life only when, instead of thinking of what you are to 
get from God, or of thanks from God for service, you take the servant’s place, and are 
only and wholly God’s. Do not aim at accomplishing great things. Let your one point 
be an unwearied continuance. Work now, and rest afterwards when all is done. The 
less there is of self and self-feeling, the more you are busied with him as his servants 
and sons, the purer, larger, and more victorious will be your faith. All true faith has 
the certainty of addition; and this addition will be in the measure in which the faith 
leaves the heart alone with God, worshipping and obeying his holy will, 


“So in the darkness I may learn 
To tremble and adore, 
To sound my own vile nothingness, 
And thus to love thee more. 


“To love thee, and yet not to think 
That I can love so much, 
To have thee with me, Lord, all day, 
Yet not to feel thy touch.” 


Vers. 11—19.—The ten lepers. Our minds have been so occupied by the fulness of 
teaching contained in the three last chapters, that we have almost lost sight of the 
progress of our Lord to the capital. Now the evangelist recalls our attention. He 
presents the little party, followed no doubt by many who were attracted from one 
motive or from another, as “passing through the midst of,” or rather “ between 
Samaria and Galilee ”—Samaria on the right, Galilee on the left, and before them the 
river Jordgn. It is in the immediate neighbourhood of a certain village, no name given, 
that the company are met by the fellowship of misery. A sad spectacle indeed, but 
one not unfrequent in the sunny isles of Southern seas, and in Eastern cities and 
thoroughfares. ‘“Sauntering down the Jaffa roa ,” says Dx-.Thomson, “on my 
approach to the holy city, in a kind of dreamy maze, with, as I remember, scarcely one 
distinct idea in my head, I was alate: of my eyepe by the rece eet of 
a crowd of begvars, without eyes, nose, air. They held up to me their handless arms, 
unearthly sounds Ohm through throats without palates; in a word, I was"horrifie in 
It is a group of these miserables which clamours to Jesus as he nears the village walls, 
Those with him had heard the wild “'Tamé, tamé! Unclean, unclean !” when suddenly 
the cry was exchanged for “ Jesus, Master, have mercy on us!” These ten, each a 
homeless man; some with the recollection, perhaps, of happy homes, of other days, of 
the solaces of human love,—all drawn together by virtue of that gregarious instinct 
which acts on even the wretched. Class distinctions, even the estrangement of oppo- 
site nationalities, are forgotten in the one uniting circumstance—a common woe. No 
man would have allowed the dust of the Jew to have the same place of sepulture as 
the dust of the Samaritan; but these men, dead while they live, may herd as they 
please. Ob, what a sight to that heart in whose consciousness there survived the feel- 
ing of the morning stars and the triumph of the sons of God over the creation on which 
God had pronounced his “ Very good”! What resistless eloquence in the cry, “ Jesus, 
Master, have mercy”! He hears, and he answers in his own way; for in the Gospels 
there is a striking variety in the dealings of the Lord with those who call on him. 
Each person is a specialty to him. His way with these ten is not to respond as he 
did to the leper who knelt to him, beseeching, “ If thou wilt, thou canst.” To them 
he gives no direct answer; he bids them at once go and show themselves to the priests. 
This was the trial of their faith. The priests could only pronounce a person cured ; 
for the ten tu obey was equivalent to a trust that the power of the cure lay with Jesus 
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the Master. They go; and shortly the limbs no longer drag, the sensations of health, 
as of new fresh currents coursing through the frame, tell them that they are cleansed. 
And now for the point of the incident. One, and only one, turns back, and he a 
Samaritan ; and with a loud voice he gives God the glory, and, falling down before his 
Benefactor, renders thanks and praise. ‘ Were there not the ten cleansed? Where 
are the nine? There are not found chat returned to give glory to God, save this 
stranger.” It is the old story of the thankless heart. Note some of the lights and 
shadows of the picture of ingratitude. 

I, ALL HAD BEEN EARNEST UNDER THE PRESSURE OF THE GREAT WANT AND IW 
THE PRESENCE OF THE DELIVERER, ‘There was faith engueb for prayer, not for praise. 
Is this uncommon? We have heard that,overtaken by unexpected calarnity—fire, 
shipwreck, etc.—knees which for long years refused to bow, have bowed, and lips 
that uttered the adorable Name only in blasphemy have uttered the most fervent 
pleadings for mercy. The record of the great plague in London is a most graphic 
description «f a new earnestness which nearly the whole population manifested, so 
that there were not clergy enough, services enough, to meet the demand for prayer. 
Have we not the tokens of this same state of feeling in ourselves? Oh, there is no 
difficulty in a cry when the life hangs in doubt, when the shadow of death creeps up the 
wall of the home and lies across the bed of the dearly beloved. The heart needs no 
book then to teach to pray; it will cling to any plank; somehow, anyhow, the voice 
must rise like a fountain, “ Jesus, Master, have mercy!” 

Il, WHERE ARE THE NINE WHO WERE EARNEST? 


“Even he who reads the heart— 
Knows what he gave and what we lost, 
Sin’s forfeit, and redemption’s cost— 
By a short pang of wonder crost, 

Seems at the sight to start.” 


They are cleansed. The need is relieved. They are so far on their way. Perhaps 
there had been some discussion between the one and the nine, and they may have 
argued, “ Let us get to ourhomes, Grateful to him? Certainly; but he will never miss 
us.” Have we not all illustrated the reasoning? How did the writing of Hezekiah 
when he was sick condemn him when he was well! “I will go softly all my days” was 
ee of the writing which contained the reflections and purposes of the recovery. How 

id that harmonize with his pride and ostentation to the messengers of Baladan ? 
Alas! how quickly is the love which special moments originate overborne by the 
return of the old things, or the influence of new scenes and circumstances ? 


* Not showers across an April sky 
Drift when the storm is o’er, 
Faster than those false drops and few 
Fleet from the heart, a worthless dew.” 


Most of all is this true when the record borne is of blessings bestowed, when the prayer 
which brought to the feet of Jesus has been answered even in a manner which can be 
traced. What healings are received! and yet there is no turning back of the soul to 
glorify the Healer! What plenteousness of redemption! and yet there is no loud voice 
to confess the Redeemer! The proportion is the nine thankless to the one thankful, 
And is not ingratitude among the most common of vices ?—the Aaron’s rod whick 
swallows up and comprises in itself all the baser vices? Archdeacon Farrar quotes the 
lines of Wordsworth— 
“Pve heard of hearta unkind 
Kind deeds with coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath left me oftener mourning.” 


And he adds, “ If Wordsworth found gratitude a common virtue, his experience must 
have been exceptional.” “Give thanks unto the Lord at the remembrance of his 
holiness. Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his Name, Bring an offering, and 
come into his courts.” 


it as 
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Vers. 20—37.— The kingdom and the day of the Sonof man. This passage is not to 
be isolated as if it were a definition complete in itself of Christ’s view of the kingdom 
of God. Some, doing this, have found in it a justification of the teaching that God’s 
kingdom has no external character, that the coming of the Lord is only a revelation of 
truth in and to the heart of man. This is to do violence to the language of Jesus. In 
what he says afterwards to his own, in the solemn discourse reported two chapters hence, 
he refers to the coming of the Son of man as a fulfilment which would have its outward 
signs and effects, and tor which his people are to wait. On the occasion before us he 
sets his Word in the sh t_ possible antagonism to the carnal and unworthy notions 
which prevailed among ke Pharisees who had demanded a statement from him as to 
how the ki giom should come. £.g. the Pharisees conceived of this kingdom as a 
victorious world-power. “ Not so,” is the assertion (ver. 20); ‘‘God’s kingdom does 
not come with observation, does not lend itself to such outwardness as your vision 
contemplates.” The Pharisees separated the citizenship in the Divine kingdom from 
character. The right to partake of its glories was a political right. It measured the 
extravagance of their social caste. It was not a chastening and purifying expectation. 
It was a dream of conquest and outward abundance which kept their minds on the 
stretch, which made them dupes of those who claimed to be Messiahs or forerunners 
of Messiahs. “The kingdom of God,” says Jesus, “ is not heralded by loud professi 
by cries of, ‘Lo here! or, lo there!’ Unobserved, often unthought of, are its marches 
and movements, its surprises and its conquests” (ver. 21), As the concluding touch of 
the answer, Jesus warns against a restless asking “ when the kingdom shall come,” as 
if it were a prospect wholly future. He reminds us (ver. 21) that the kingdom is 
here and now, that it is verily and indeed among us. And the caution is as timely for 
us to-day as it was for the Pharisee then. For we are all apt to associate God’s king- 
dom with some distant prospect or some condition removed from the world in which 
we live, And the doctrine of the Lord’s advent is too often mixed up with schemes of 
prophecy, with calculations of catastrophes and the like, which men profess to expound 
or to forecast, crying, “ Lo here! or, lo there!” Not, therefore, without meaning for 
more than the old Hebrew separatists is the counsel, “ Look into the region of charac- 
ter for the reality of the kingiom. Where the King is, there is the court. If God has 
posggssed your souls, his kingdom is epiongliaia yor" Observe the solemn discourse 
to the disciples suggested by the demand which he has met. The words which follow 
from ver. 22 may be regarded either as an epitome of longer addresses, or as an address 
in itself complete. Look on it as an instruction preliminary, and preparatory, to the 
fuller opening up of the time of the end. The shadows are getting longer and longer ; 
Jerusalem is not far ahead; the night is at hand in which, under the form of his first 
appearing, the Son of man cannot work. The look forward in the verses before us is to 
(1) a day of distress; (2) a day calling for patient faith; (3) a day of retribution and 
judgment. 

: L A pay oF pisTREss. When (ver. 22) the mind would cast a regretful retrospect 
on the time when the Lord was with them—their Sun and Shield. Ah! would that 
he, the bridegroom of our souls, 


“ Our Shepherd, Husband, Friend, 
Our Prophet, Priest, and King,” 


were going before us as in the days of old! But no; the shadow on the dial of 
time cannot be put back. The Church must face Perplexities_and follow its path 
through.them. It hears voices crying, “ Lo here! and lo there!” and the voices 
are so delusive that even the elect are often bewildered. The Master’s word is, 
“ Onwards!” He bids us look up where Stephen beheld him—standing, bending 
forward in sympathy and help. In the struggle, through the din, although it seems 
as if he were not, he is with his Church until the end of the age. , 

_ JE. A pay OALLING For PATIENT FaITH. There are incertitudes and excitements 
which sometimes almost suspend the action of faith, There are complications in the 
Church and the world which induce a feverishness of tone. What the Lord enjoins 
(ver. 25) is a calm, although wakeful, vigilance. Ie reminds his followers that the 
way to the crown is by the cross, that the offence of the cross must be exhausted, and 
then the end shall come. ‘Thus, whilst the sentence is (vers. 26—30), “ The coming 
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may be at any moment, it will be, as was preficured in the days of Noah and Lot, 
when men are least expecting it,” the balancing thought is added, that a testimony 
must be given to all the nations. And the right kind of waiting is that which seeks 
to fill up what remains of his sufferings, so that, when he shall appear, his people may 
be found “not sleeping in sin, but diligent in his service, and rejoicing in his praises.” 
It is in this connection that the reference is made (ver. 29) to the tradition concerning 
the wife of righteous Lot. “She looked back, and became a pillar of salt.” The world- 
clinging heart was stiffened into a very column of worldliness. Remember, there are 
to be no regrets, no glances behind. A heart single, and free for the Lord, is the con- 
dition of the disciple who shall escape all these things that shall come to pass, and 
stand before the Son of man. “ Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it” (ver. 33). 

Ill. A pay oF supe@ment. The revelation of Christ is a judgment—in the fuller 
meaning of the word, a making manifest, a bringing to light of the hidden bents of 
mind and separation of the true from the false. Whenever Christ is presented, the 
judgment is set and the books are opened. The end is simply the full apocalypse 
of the judgment which is now proceeding. The lightning (ver. 24) “ that lighteneth 
out of the one part of heaven, shining to the other,” is the manifestation of the 
electricity with which the atmosphere is charged. What of this day of judgment ? 
It is (vers. 27, 28) the condemnation of the world as to its worldliness in both its more 
sensual and its more cultured aspects—the sensuality typified in the days of Noah; the 
culture, with coarseness, typified in the wealthy citizen of Sodom. It is (vers. 34, 35) 
the disjunction of the closest of life’s fellowships—the two in the bed, the two at the 
mill, the two in the field. The issues that, unobserved by many, are being adjusted 
and completed will be set forth in their reality. What men would not believe men 
will be brought to know. “The Lord cometh; he cometh to judge the earth.” 
“ Where?” ask these simple men, affrighted—“ where, Lord?” and the enigmatical 
response (ver. 37) is given. Wherever there is corruption, wrong, death, there is the 
scene of the judgment.of God. Jerusalem was the carcase more immediately in view, 
and the eagle, sign of the Roman empire, that was raised over its battlements was the 
sign of other eagles that were already gathering. But may we not ask whether the 
Jerusalem that is in bondage, the Christendom that is, is not ripening for judgment? 
“Receiving the kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby we may 
serve God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear: fur our God is a consuming fire,” 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1, 2.—Spiritual resistance. Our Lord here delivers very weighty truth of 
a practical kind to the whole body of his adherents—to “the disciples.” It is truth 
which remains as appropriate and as necessary as it was when it was uttered. 

I. Our NEED OF THE POWER OF SPIRITUAL RESISTANCE. “It is impossible but that 
offences will come.” Knowing the human world as Christ knew it, he perceived that 
his disciples would, through many generations, be subjected to continual and severe 
trial of their faith. With such error, such selfishness, such despotism, such heartless- 
ness, such iniquity in the world, it was inevitable that temptations should abound. 
The path of Christian life must lie through a country beset with moral evil; the 
journey home must be attended by the most serious perils. 1. The aim of the enemy. 

his would be, as it is still, to lead the disciples of Christ into (1) doubt, disbelief, 
denial, apostasy; (2) indecision and irreligion; (3) half-heartedness in worship, in 
sacred service, in domestic and individual devotion ; (4) worldliness of tone and spirit ; 
(5) unworthy and (ultimately) injurious and even fatal methods of presenting the 
truth and advocating the cause of Christ; (6) laxity of speech and of behaviour, 
leading down to positive and destructive sin, 2. The weapons of his attack. These 
are (1) evil suggestion; (2) badexample; (3) specious argumentation ; (4) command- 
ment and constraint. 3. Our resources of resistance. ‘These are (1) asimple sagacity ; 
such a knowledge of the evil that is in men as will ensure vigilance, a wise carefuluess, 
a hesitation to commit ourselves to every plausible spokesman, to every inviting and 
well-sounding doctrine (1 John iv. 1). (2) A spirit of fidelity; a steadfestness of 
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purpose and earnestness of spirit that is born of pure devotedness to a Divine Saviour, 
and that is sustained by intimacy of fellowship with him. (8) Strength in God— 
that strength which comes from God’s own indwelling in the soul and direct action 
upon it (Isa. xl. 29—31). 

Il. Our Lorp’s REGARD FOR HIS DISCIPLES O¥ HUMBLER RANK. “ Woe unto him” 
through whom it results that the stumbling-block is in the way and the weak disciple 
falls! “It were better for him” that the worst disaster should befall him than that he 
should contract such vuilt as that and be open to such condemnation. Nothing could 
more strongly mark the deep interest our Lord takes in his humbler disciples than the 
severity of this his indignation against those who wrong them. The intensity of his 
wrath is the measure of the depth and tenderness of his love. Among his followers 
are those who occupy high places—in ecclesiastical position, in svcial honour, in 
mental equipments, in constitutional strength. But there are also those who take the 
lower place; not the children only—the “ little ones” in years and size—but the inex- 
perienced, the unsophisticated and unsuspecting, the mentally weak, the spiritually 
feeble; those who are much at the mercy of the strong; those who, for some cause 
and in some one respect, are unendowed and unequipped with the ordinary means of 
defence. These “ little ones” are often: 1. The object of disregard. Many pass them 
by as unworthy of consideration ; they will not repay attention; they will not con- 
tribute anything considerable to the cause in hand, 2. The mark at which iniquity 
aims. For it is one that can be easily hit; it is a victim ready for the blow. 3. But 
it is for us to remember that they are always the object of our Lord’s peculiar interest 
and affection. He cares for them the more that men care for them so little. He 
remembers them in “their low estate;” and as a mother lets her heart go most freely 
to her weakest child, so does he bestow upon these members of his Church all the 
fulness and all the tenderness of his Divine love. He indicates to us here how he feels 
toward those that do them harm; and, conversely, it is safe for us to infer that he is 
peculiarly pleased with those who, entering into his own spirit, love and guard and 
guide these disciples of lowlier rank. 

III. CHRIsT’s ESTIMATE OF SIN AND SUFFERING. “It were better,” etc. We have 
sometimes to choose between sinning and suffering; eg. the martyr in time of per- 
secution ; the son or servant commanded to do that which to him would be sin because 
“not of faith.” This word of our Lord reminds us that any physical suffering, any 
bodily evil, any temporal misfortune, of whatever magnitude it be, is much to be pre- 
ferred to any serious sin. Be sunk in the sea, be utterly extinguished, let the worse 
come to the worst, but do not descend to anything which is mean, which is unholy or 
impure, which would stain your own conscience or injure and perhaps slay a brother’s 
or a sister’s character, which would grieve the Father and Saviour of us all.—C. 


Vers. 3, 4.—Our duty when wronged. The opening words of this passage, “ Take 
heed to yourselves,” point to our Lord’s sense of the great difficulty we are likely to 
experience in learning the forthcoming truth, or to the great stress he lays upon its 
illustration in our lives—it might well be either or both of these. For it os a ifficult 
lesson to learn well; and our Master does make much, as other passages show, of this 
particular grace. ; ‘ 

1. Our orenvess TO INJURY. 1. We come into the wurld with a strong sense of 
what is due to us. We all feel that there is due to us a certain measure of respect as 
human beings, as those made in the image of God; also that we can claim just and 
equitable treatment. Men may not withhold or remove from us that which we consider 
to belong to us. If they do we are aggrieved; we have a sense, more or less deep, of 
having been wronged—our sense of injury rising aud falling with the sensitiveness 
of our nature and the character of the offence. There is neither virtue nor vice, honour 
nor shame, in this. It is an instinct of our nature which we have in common with our 
kind. 2%. There are many possibilities of offence. In our present condition we touch 
one another at so many points that there is great likelihood of otfence being given and 
taken. At home; in all the complications of our business life; in all our social rela- 
tions; in the Church of Christ and the worship of God; in the field of philanthropy :-— 
in all these domains we “have to do” with one another ; and it is improbable in # very 
high degree, it is almost impossible, that we should always comport curseives ae stu! 
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neighbours would expect; it 1s inevitable that we should occasionally differ as to what 
ts due from one to another. 

Il. OuR DANGER UNDER A SENSE OF INJURY. 1. The mistake we are likely to fall 
into when we have a sense of injury is that of instantly concluding that we have been 
wronged ; we are apt to hurry to the conclusion that some one has slighted or injured 
us. But before we give way even toa strong feeling, we should make quite sure that 
things are as they seem to be. There are many possibilities of mistake in this world of 
error and misunderstanding. 2. The sin into which we are tempted to fall. is that of 
giving way to unbecoming anger and unchristian retaliation—a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment, vindictive, passionate, such as does not become the children of God; and action 
which is intended to result in suffering on the part of the wrong-doer; we proceed to 
“‘ avenge ourselves,” 

Ill. Our pury WHEN wRONGED. 1. Direct communication, and, where it is neces- 
sary, friendly remonstrance. Matthew tells us that Christ enjoined upon us that, 
under a sense of injury, we should “ go and tell our brother his fault between ourselves 
and him alone.” ‘I'his is surely most wise. Instead of dwelling upon it and magnify- 
ing it in our own mind; instead of talking about it and causing it to be spread abroad 
and discoloured and misrepresented,—the one right thing to do is to go at once to our 
offending neighbour and tell him our grievance. It is very likely he will explain every- 
thing, and there will be no need of any overlooking on our part; or, if wrong has been 
done, it is very likely he will appreciate our fairness and friendliness in coming straight 
to him, and will make the apology that is due on his part. Then must come: 2. Pree 
and full forgiveness. “If he repent, forgive him.” If he should refuse to repent, we 
must pity him and pray for him, that his eyes may be opened and his action amended, 
and himself raised by doing the right and honourable thing. But if he repent, then it 
is our high and Christian duty to forgive. And how shall weforgive? Evenas God, for 
Christ’s sake, forgives us (Eph. iv.32). (1) Immediately. (2) Frankly and heartily ; 
reinstating the one who has wronged us in the place he occupied before in our confi- 
dence, affection, kindness. (3) Uncalculatingly. ‘Seven times in a day.” However 
often our child, our servant, our neighbour, may offend, if there be sincere penitence on 
his part, and therefore an honest effort to amend, we do well to forgive. The more of 
this grace we have in our heart and life, the closer is our resemblance and the fuller is 
our obedience to our forgiving Saviour.—C. 


Vers. 5, 6.—Effective faith. It is the part of a wise teacher to endeavour both to 
elevate and to humble his disciples. He will not discharge his whole duty nor realize 
his full opportunity unless he imparts elevating aspirations and unless he promotes a 
deep humility of heart; he will thank God and congratulate himself when he knows 
that his hearers are happily sensible of progress, and also when he learns that they are 
profoundly dissatisfied with their attainments. Both these results ensued from the 
teaching of our Lord. 

I, ‘THE DISCIPLES’ DISSATISFACTION WITH THEMSELVES. Evidently the apostles of 
our Lord felt that there was something lacking iu their souls which they would gladly 
possess, ‘The doctrine of the great Teacher, perhaps, was not so clear to them as they 
could have wished; or perhaps they felt themselves a painfully long distance behind 
their Leader in their spirit and bearing; or it may be that they found themselves 
unable to do such works as they judged they ought to be able to do, in and through 
the Name of the great Healer. But whenzesoever their source of dissatisfaction, they 
agreed that they were in spiritual want. 

Il. ‘1 HEIR CONCLUSION AS TO THE REMEDY THEY NEEDED. They agreed that what 
was wanted was an increase of faith, And they were perfectly right in their judgment. 
1. They wanted to believe in Christ in a way not then open to them. They became 
“greater in the kingdom of heaven” afterwards, more enlightened, more spiritual, more 
devoted, more uselul, because afterwards they had a deep and a firm faith in Jesus 
Christ as their almighty Saviour, as their Divine Lord. But they did not know him 
yet as such; for as such he had only begun to reveal himself to them. 2. But they 
needed a fuller faith in him as they did then know him. A more complete and implicit 
confidence in him (1) would have led them to eject from their minds al] their own old 
prejudices and prepossessions, aud so have made way for the reception of his truth in 
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its fulness and in its power; (2) would have evoked a profounder reverence and a more 
fervent affection, and thus have led to a nearer likeness to him in spirit and in 
character; (3) would have given them power over the forces of evil outside them, and 
made them equal to the emergencies to which they were unequal (see Matt. xvii. 19, 20). 
neem well, therefore, to make of their Lord the request they made, “ Increase our 
aith. 

Ill. Tae TRUTH CONTAINED IN OUR Lorp’s REPLY. “If ye had faith as a grain of 
mustard seed,” etc. This truth is surely not that the possession of a faith as s/ight as 
the mustard seed is small will suffice, but that the faith which 7s full as is the mustard 
seed of life and power of appropriation will avail for all occasions. For it is not true 
that a slight and feeble faith dues suffice. It failed the apostles on one memorable day 
(ch. ix. 40). It has been’ failing ever since, Only a faith which is a living and a 
growing power, like the mustard seed in the soil, will triumph over the difficulties to 
be met and mastered. The fact is that: 1. A formal faith is worth nothing at all; 
indeed, less than nothing, for it deludes and misleads, 2. A feeble faith will accomplish 
little. It sinks in the hour of trial (Matt. xiv. 30); it shrinks from open avowal, and 
makes feeble fight in the hour of battle (John iii. 1; vii. 50; xix. 38); it enters upon, 
but abandons, the goodly enterprise (Acts xiii. 13). 3. A living, appropriating faith 
is the only effective power. A faith that, like the mustard seed in the soil, puts forth 
the power of life, and appropriates to itself the riches that are around it in order that, 
further on, it may bear fruit—this is a power that will be felt. It will accomplish great 
and even wonderful things; it will surprise the unbelieving as much as if it actually did 
the very thing which the Master speaks of in his illustrative language. (1) It will 
uproot great evils in God’s Name and strength, (2) It will upraise noble structures of 
good, when inspired at the same source. 

1. Is there anything seriously lacking in our spirit, character, life, work? 2. 
May it not be traced to the absence or to the feebleness of our faith? If we believed 
more truly in Jesus Christ, if we realized more thoroughly what we accept, should we 
not be more to God and do more for him? 8. Shall we not come to our Saviour, 
unhesitatingly, earnestly, perseveringly, with this prayer of the apostles ?—0O. 


Vers. 7—10.—The spirit of Christian service. The hardest nut may have the 
sweetest kernel; the least inviting and most difficult parable may have the most 
strengthening and stimulating truth beneath the surlace. So with this passage. We 
may be even repelled from treating it because it seems to represent our Father in a 
light in which we do not like to look at him. It seems as if we were required to 
regard him as a hard taskmaster, indifferent to the past labour and present weariness of 
his servants, accepting their service without sign or token of recognition. We don’t 
recognize the portrait in this picture. But when we look longer and see more, we 
understand that Jesus Christ did not for a moment intend to convey this impression of 
his Father and ours. 1. It is inconsistent with the revelation of God which Christ 
gave us both in his doctrine and in his own Person and life. For in both of these 
God is revealed to us as a Father who gives rather than receives. Jesus Christ himself 
was “amongst us as he that serveth;” he “came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, and to give his life;” it is not from him that we can receive the impression 
shat God is one that exacts everything and makes no response. 2. Christ’s method of 
teaching does not require us to interpret the parable in this sense. He argued not 
only from comparison, but from contrast; not only from the less to the more worthy, 
but also from the unworthy to the excellent. He said, “If an unjust judze for a bad 
reason will do right, how certainly will the just Judge for a high one !” He said, “If 
an ungracious neighbour, prompted by a selfish consideration, will listen and comply, 
how much mcre surely will the gracious God, from beneficent considerations!” So 
here. The slave, when he returns from his day’s laborious duties, prepares, unthanked, 
for his master’s comfort before he thinks of his own necessities; and he does this 
unquestioningly, uncomplainingly. How much more ready, more eager, should we be to 
serve our God!—we who are not slaves, but children; to serve him, who is no unre- 
sponsive and inconsiderate taskmaster, but who is Considcrateness itself, who is 
ie aecislvences itself, who is Encouragement itself. -We should be ready and eager to 
serve him to the uttermost, and when we have done everything we can do, be prepared 
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to say, “It is nothing of all that we should do and would do for thee.” Now, there 
are certain occasions to which this more particularly applies ; and here we have a touch 
of resemblance in the parable. As the master there requires of his slave something 
over and above his day’s work in the field, so does our Lurd sometimes ask of us more 
than we thought he would when he first said to us, “ Follow me,” and we said, “ Lord, 
J will.” This may be in the way— 

I. OF ACTIVE SERVICE; ¢.g. when parents have clothed and fed, taught and trained 
their own children, they may be directed, in (od’s providence, to take charge of the 
children of others; or when the minister, superintendent, missioner, teacher, “nds 
that the duty he has undertaken involves a great deal more of costly work than L. had 
counted upon—more time, trouble, patience, self-mastery, self-sacrifice. 

II. Or sacrIFIcE; e.g. when the young man leaves home or college for work in the 
foreign field, he finds that the privations he has to endure, the scenes he has to witness, 
the discouragements he has to bear, the parting with his children he has tu go through, 
are a great deal more than he realized when he started on his way. 

III. Or susmisston. When life seems to have been lived through, its strength spent 
and its work done, the weary human spirit craves rest, the rest of the heavenly home; 
but God may allot many months or even years of patient waiting before the summons 
is sent to “come up higher.” And in whatever way, or to whatever degree, the 
heavenly Father may ask of his children the service which they did not look for, such 
should be and may be their spirit of (1) perfect trust/uiness, and of (2) fervent love, 
that they will gladly and faithfully respond; doing with alacrity and bearing with 
cheerfulness all his holy will, and quite disposed at the end to say, “All is not half 
enough to give unto the ‘Lamb that was slain,’ who is worthy to receive the riches 
of our hearts and of our lives.” —O. 


Vers. 11—19.—The commonness of ingratitude, ete. Under the guidance of this 
narrative, we think of— 

I, THE COMMONNESS OF INGRATITUDE. Only one of these ten men had a sufficient 
sense of indebtedness to return _to Christ to offer thanks. ‘he ingratitude of the 
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remaining nine touched, smote, wounde r Lord, and he used the reproachful words of 
the text (ver. 17). ‘lhis ingratitude was not a remarkably exceptional illustration of 
our nature; it is one of those things in respect of which “he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” For that which youth refuses to believe, experience obliges us to 
acknowledge, viz. that to accept a great boon from the hand of love, and to show no 
proper sense of gratitude, is not a rare but a common thing. It is likely enough that 
we may go much out of our way to doa man a kindness, and that when we look for 
his response we shall be disappointed. What then? Shall we be diverted from the 
path of beneficence by this unlovely fact? Shall we say, “Since it is very likely that 
my services will not be appreciated, they shall not be rendered”? Certainly not. For: 
1. There is gratitude to be gained and to be enjoyed. This proportion is not represen- 
tative. It is not the case that nine men out of ten are insensible to kindnesses shown 
them. It is as likely as not, perhaps more likely than not, that if we do help our 
brother in his hour of need, if we do sustain him in sorrow, succour him in distress 
stand by him in temptation, lead him into the kingdom of God, we shall win his 
gratitude, and we may secure the profound, prayerful, litelong affection of a human 
heart. And what better reward, short of the favour and friendship ot God, can we gain 
than that? 2. If we fail to obtain this, we shall stand by the side of our Divine 
sae ye i. share ne expen we shall have “fellowship with the sufferings 
of Chris e knew well what it was to serve and be unappreci 
disparaged. To be where he stood, to LE as 


“Tread the path our Master trod, 
To bear the cross he bore,” 


—this is an honour not to be declined. 3, If man our brother d 

Christ our Saviour will, The most hervic deed of love may go, has peed 
of man. But the smallest act of kindness rendered to the humblest child will not 
go unrewarded of him. ‘* Whosvever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones 
® cup of cold water only . . . shall én no wise lose his reward.” 
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II. THE UNCOUNTED DEBT DUE TO JESUS CuRIsT. These nine men having received 
the greatest good one man could receive from another—deliverance from a living 
death—failed to recognize their obligation, did not stop to consider it. They were not 
the last to be guilty in this respect. 1. How much more do many owe to Christ than 
they think they dv! They say, “ We do not choose to range ourselves under him and 
call him ‘ Master ;’ we can construct our own character, can build up rectitude and 
purity and benevolence of spirit apart from his truths or his will; we can do without 
Christ.” But suppose we subtract from the elevating and purifying influences which 
have made these men what they are all those elements which are due to Christ, how 
much is left? How little is left? The influences that come from him are in the air 
these men are breathing, in the laws under which they are living, in the literature they 
are reading, in the lives they are witnessing; they touch and tell upon them at every 
point, they act silently and subtly but mightily upon them; they owe to Jesus Christ 
the best they are and have; they ought to come into direct, living, personal relations 
with the Lord himself. 2. How much more do some men owe to Christ than they 
stay to consider! These nine men would not have disputed their obligation had they 
been challenged, but they were so anxious to get home to their friends and back to 


their business that they did not stay to consider it. Have we stayed to consider what 


we owe to him who, though he has not indeed cured us of leprosy, has at infinite cost 
to himself prepared for us a way of recovery from that which is immeasurably worse 
—from sin and death? to him who, “though he was rich, for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be rich”? 

Ill. THE PERIL OF EARLY PRIVILEGE. It is significant enough that the tenth leper 
who did return to give glory to God was a Samaritan—was “this stranger.” Taking 
this fact with that concerning the Roman soldier whose faith surprised our Lord, and 
that of the Syro-Phenician woman whose importunity prevailed over every obstacle, 
we may conclude that the Hebrew mind was so familiarized with “signs and wonders,” 
that those outside the sacred circle were far more impressed Ly what they witnessed 
than the people of God themselves. It is well to be the children of privilege; but 
there is one grave peril connected with it. We may become so familiar with the 
greatest of all facts as to become insensible to their greatness. The Swiss peasant who 
lives on the Alpine slopes sees no grandeur in those snow-clad summits on which his 
eyes are always resting; the sailor who lives by the sea hears no music in “old 
ocean’s roar.” We may become so familiar even with the story of the cross that our 
minds are unaffected by its moral grandeur, by its surpassing grace. It behoves us to 
take earnest heed that we fall not into this fatal snare; lest many should come “ from 
the north, and the south, and the east, and the west, and sit down in the kingdom of 
God,” and we, the children of the kingdom, be excluded. We must do our utmost to 
realize the great truths which have so long been uttered in our hearing.—O. 


Vers. 20, 21.—Radical mistakes respecting the kingdom of God. Pharisaism took 
its hostile attitude toward Christianity because it entirely failed to understand it. It 
made two radical mistakes which completely misled it. 

L. THE MISTAKES WHICH PHARISAISM MADE. 1. As to the character of the coming 
kingdom. It thought it was to be outward, earthly, political, temporal; it was looking 
and longing for the time when another David, another Judas Maccabeus, should come, 
should liberate the Holy Land from the grasp of the pagan power, and make Jerusalem 
the metropolis, the centre and glory of the earth. 2. As to the evidences and signs of 
tts coming. It looked for a grand display of power, for overwhelming evidences that 
would strike every eye and startle and convince every mind that One was at hand who 
should assume the sovereignty awaiting him. And so it came to pass that when Jesus 
was born at Bethlehem, a Babe cradled in a manger; when he grew up to be a Carpentet 
at Nazareth; when he gathered no army, and struck no blow for national deliverance ; 
when there was no ostentation about his method; when he lived to bless and teach 
individual men and women, and wrought his work quietly and unpretendingly ;—Phari- 
gaism decided that he was not the Coming One, and that his reign was not to prove the 
kingdom of God. Pharisaism entirely mistook God’s purpose, and fatally misinterpreted 


his procedure. , 
Il. THE MISTAKES DITO WHICH WE ARE LIABLE TO FALL. Not, of course, tne 
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same but similar, and equally disastrous. 1. When we look for blessedness in out- 
ward circumstances instead of in inward peace. We say, “If I could but win that prize, 
gain that post, secure that friendship, earn that income, how bright would be my lot, 
how glad my heart, how radiant my life!” But we are wrong. Gladness of heart and 
excellency of life are not to be found in sunny circumstances, but in a pure heart, a 
heart that is at rest, a heart at home with God. “Out of the heart are the issues of life ke 
the fountain of lasting joy rises from our own breast; the kingdom of God is within 
us. 2. When we look for blessedness in the time that is beyond. ‘‘ Man never 7s, but 
always to be blessed.” There is even an unchristian longing for the heavenly future. 
When “to abide in the flesh” is more needful for those for whose welfare we are largely 
responsible, then the “kingdom of God” for us is not in the distance ; it is in the 
present sphere of duty; it is in present peace, present joy, present service, in the 
blessedness which Christ gives to his servants 


“ Before they reach the heavenly fields, 
Or walk the golden streets,” 


in those “heavenly places” of holy service and happy fellowship in which he “has 
made them to sit” (Eph. ii..6). 3. When we wait for heavenly influences to fall 
upon us instead of availing ourselves of those we have. Not only is there no need 
for any soul to wait for some remarkable and overwhelming influences before entering 
the kingdom, not only is it wholly unnecessary, but it is positively wrong to do so. 
It is in those quiet influences which are now working within your heart that God 
comes to you. He will never be nearer to a human soul than when his Spirit fills it 
with a holy longing, and makes it eager to know what it must do to enter into life, 
Wait not for anything that is coming: act on the promptings that are within you, and 
your feet shall then surely stand within the kingdom of God.—C, 


Vers. 22—25.—The brief day of opportunity. The thought of our Master in this 
passage (as I understand it) is this: “1 have been asked when the kingdom of God will 
come: my reply is that it has come already; that you have not to look about in this 
and that direction; here, in the midst of you, impersonated in him that speaks, ¢s the 
kingdom. It is present in the Present One. But,” he says to his disciples, “ he is present 
in a very strict sense. The time will soon be here when you will greatly long for his 
fellowship, and you will not be able to possess it. Do not believe those who will tell 
you that the Son of man is still on earth; it will not be true. His life below will be 
of the very briefest; it will be but as a lightning-flash which passes through the dark- 
ened heavens in a moment, and is gone again; so brief will be his stay, so soon will he 
be gone. But before he goes he must suffer many things; much must be done, for 
much must be endured, before his short day is done.” 

I. THe BRIEF DAY OF ouR Lorv’s opporTuNITy. When we think of the long 
centuries that preceded, and of those that have already succeeded, the day of Christ, 
we may well regard his short visit to our world as a mere flash of light for transitori- 
ness. What were those few months of his short stay among men compared with all 
those dark ages, and to all those that have been illumined by the light which his truth 
_ has shed upon them! But, transient as it was, it sufficed. It does not take long to 

utter or to illustrate the most Divine and the most vital truths; it did not take long 
to undergo the most mysterious and the most availing sorrows—it took but a few 
agonizing hours to die the death of atonement. Into that short day of opportunity our 
Divine Kkedeemer compressed: 1. The utterance of all needful truth—all the truth we 
need for our guidance into the kingdom of God, and for our passage through life and 
death into thy kingdom of glory. 2. The illustration of every human grace; the living 
of a human life in all its perfect loveliness aud grandeur. 3. The endurance of sorrow 
such as constituted him for ever the Man of surrows, and the High Priest of human 
nature, touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. iv. 15). 4. The dying of that 
death which is the all-suflicient sacrifice for sin, A few months of time sufficed to 
complete his work and make him the Divine Teacher, Leader, Friend, Saviour, of the 
whole race of man for all time to come. 

II. Gyr Brigr Day. 1. Measured by hours, our day is very brief. Human life is 
abort at the longest. We are “but of yesterday,” and to-morrow we shall not be. 
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The rocks and even the trees look down on many generations. And in all the bustle 
and battle, in all the pursuits and pleasures of our life, the little time we have hastens 
away aud is gone far sooner than we thought it would go. It is not only our poetry 
that sings, but our experience that testifies of the swiftness of our course beneath the 
gun. 2. Yet it holds manifold and precious opportunities of regaining our position as 
the children and heirs of God; of doing “many things” that shall tell even in future 
years for truth and God ; of “suff-ring many things” after Christ our Lord, and in holy 
and noble fellowship with him (Phil. iii, 10), 3. Its transiency is an urgent reasvu 
for (1) immediate decision, and (2) constant and earnest action in the cause of righit- 
eousness. Whilst we have the light that shines, let us walk and let us work in the 
light.—C, 


Vers. 26—30.— The unlearnt lesson. Man differs from the brute creation in that he 
learns and profits by experience—he advances. He passes through stage after stage 
toward the perfection of his life upon the earth. He is the hunter at one period, then 
the shepherd, then the agriculturist. From the lowest barbarism he reaches, in time, 
the most refined civilization. But he is very slow indeed to learn, if he does learn at 
all, moral and spiritual truths. The excellency of thrift, of temperance, of purity, of 
patience,—how long a time it is taking man to acquire these virtues! Our text opens 
to us the truth of the danger of spiritual trifling, and indicates that what men were 
long ages ago, that they still are in this respect. 

L SpreirvaL TRIFLING. The men of the time of Noah were living in a state of 
utter worldliness and impiety. They were not without remonstrance and rebuke; 
Noah was himself “a preacher of righteousness” unto them. But they héarkened not, 
nor heeded; they made light of his admonitions and his warnings. They found some 
pretext under which they could easily hide the truth he reminded them of, and they 
went on their way of materialism and enjoyment. The same with the people of Sodom, 
and the character and instruction of Lot. And so with us. 1. Men are living in 
sinful selfishness and worldliness—many in crime, many more in vice; but a very 
large multitude in practical godlessness. God is not in all, he is not in many if in any 
of their thoughts. His will is not the object of their inquiry, is not the rule of their 
life. 2. The religious teacher comes and admonishes; he says, “ Man cannot live by 
bread alone;” the claims of the Divine Father, of the holy Saviour, are the supreme 
claims, etc. 3. But still the same course is pursued; the better thoughts that are 
momentarily stirred in the heart are silenced ; sacred truths are extinguished ; the truth 
of God is treated lightly; the world and the things that are in the world are uppers 
most and are victorious. 

lL THe PALPABLE FOLLY OF SUCH TRIFLING as THIS. 1. It is attended with 
immediate and certain injury. For it is impossible for a human soul to reject the truth 
or to quench the Spirit of God, and not be seriously the worse for such anact. 2. There 
is the grave peril of a great disaster. The generation is eating and drinking and marry- 
ing, and behold! the Flood sweeps them away. The cities are trading and feasting, and 
lo! the fires of heaven come down and consume them. They who trifle with the most 
sacred things are sure to find that, suddenly, in such an hour as they think not, the 
end arrives. The business plans are all broken off; the brilliant career is concluded ; 
the flow of pleasures is arrested. Death suddenly appears, and deals his fatal blow. 
These sacred opportunities which have been so little prized, so much disparaged, recede 
with terrible rapidity and disappear. Opportunity that waited by the side, and waited 
all in vain, melts and vanishes in a moment. The soul awakes from its long lethargy 
to see that its powers have been wasted and that its chance is gone ! 

III. THE ELUSIVENESS OF THIS SOLEMN LESSON. Men have always knewn this, and 
they have always acted as if they were ignorant of it. “As it was... so shall it be.” 
So is it to-day. By spiritnal trifling men fritter away the golden chance that Divine 
love puts into their hands. Be wise in time. Realize what you are doing, what injury 
you are working, what risk you are running.—C. 


Vers. 34—36.—Accidents. “The one shall be taken, and the other left.” And 
who or what is it that decides which one shall be taken and which left? Events are 
often occurring which convey to us the impression of— 
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I, THE LARGE AMOUNT OF ACOIDENT which enters into the fabric of human life. 
Take, for example, a bad railway accident. How accidental it seems that one man 
should jnst miss that train and be saved, and that another should just catch it and be 
killed; that one should take a seat in the carriage which is crushed, and another in the 
carriage which is left whole; that one should be sitting exactly where the bent and 
twisted timber pierced him, and another exactly where no injury was dealt, etc.! 
It is the same with the battle-field, with the thunderstorm, with the falling house. 
One is taken, and another left; and the taking of the one and the leaving of the other 
seems to be pure accident—not the result of reason or forethought, but entirely for- 
tuitous. 

II. OUR CORRECTED THOUGHT CONCERNING IT. 1. Of accident in the sense of chance 
we know there is nothing. Everything is “under law;” and even where there is no 
law apparent, we are assured, by the exercise of our reason, that there must be the 
operation of law, though it is out of our sight. In this world of God’s, pure chance has 
not an inch of ground to work upon. 2. There is usually much more play of reason 
and habit in “accidental events” than seems at first sight. Things result as they do 
because habit is stronger than judgment, or because foolish men disregard the counsel 
of the wise; because thoughtful men take the precautions which result in their safety, 
and because thoughtless men take the action which issues in their suffering or death, 
3. The providence of God covers the entire field of human life. May we venture to 
believe that the hand of God is in the events and issues of life? I think we may. 
(1) It is clearly within the range of the activities of an Infinite Being to whom nothing 
is small as nothing is great. (2) His Fatherhood would lead him to follow the course 
of every one of his children with parental interest, and to interpose his hand wherever 
he saw it was wise to do so. (3) Scripture warrants the conclusion: “ Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death ot his saints;” “ The way of man is not in himself ; it is 
not in man that walketh to direct his steps;” “ Not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without your Father: ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 

II]. THE LARGE MEASURE OF UNCERTAINTY THAT REMAINS AND MUST REMAIN. 
Human science has introduced many safeguards, but it has also introduced new perils. 
The “chapter of accidents” is as long as it ever was in the contemporary history of 
maukind. God is supreme, but he lets many things happen we should autecedently 
have supposed he would step in to prevent; he lets good men take the consequence 
of their mistakes; he permits the very holy and the very useful to be overtaken 
by sad misfortunes and even by fatal calamities. We cannot guarantee the future; 
we cannot ensure prosperity, health, friends, reputation, long life. To one that seems 
to be heir to all these good things they will fall; to another who seems equally likely 
ie inherit them they will be denied: one is taken, the other left. Therefore let us 
urn to— 

IV. THE ONE GOOD THING ON WHICH WE OAN ABSOLUTELY count. There is “ae 
good part which shall not be taken away.” This is a Christian character; its founda- 
tions are laid in repentance and faith ; it is built up of reverent study, of worship, of 
the obedience of love. Its glory is in resemblance to Jesus Christ himself. This is 
within every man’s reach, and it cannot be taken ; it must be left. He who secures 
that is safe for ever. No accilent can rob him of his heritage. His treasure and him- 
self are immovable; for “he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.”—C, 

Vers. 1—19.—Graces stimulated and strengthened. The preceding chapter urges 
most powerfully, by precept and parable, consideration for others, Money is to be used 
for this end. But consideration may be shown in many other ways. And want of 
‘onsideration may be one of those “ occasions of stumbling” (so in Revised Version) to 
the Lord’s little ones which shall be visited with such overwhelming retribution. Our 
Lord consequently begins by teaching— 

IL THE GREAT DANGER OF CAUSING A LITTLE ONE TO STUMBLE. (Vers. 1,2.) In 
this way he urges his disciples to watchfulness. He plainly implies that defenceless 
individuals who fall through stumbling-blocks placed in their path shall have in 
God a most terrible Avenger. Better the most fearful physical death than the fate 
of those who cause them to stumble. Of Judas it was expressly stated it would 
have been better if he had never been born; and the same might be said of every 


- 
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one who, like him, throws stumbling-blocks in his brother's way. he ruin of the 
innocent, through exposing them to temptation, will be visited by Gud’s most terrible 
indignation. 

Il. ‘THe pIscIPpLEs oF CHRIST MUST GUARD AGAINST AN UNRELENTING AND UNFOR- 
GIvine TemPER. (Vers. 3, 4.) The disciples are to take heed to themselves. They 
are not to be avengers. They bave not the solidity of judgment or of character to 
exercise vengeance. It is to be left to God. If, therefore, a brother trespass against 
us, we are to pursue such a path as will result in forgiveuess aud recouciliation. We 
are to rebuke him courageously ; then, if he repents, if he shows signs of sorrow and 
confesses his fault, even though it should be repeated seven times a day, we are to for- 
give him. Now, this forgiving sprit is Divine. It is God-like. It is the spirit God 
has manifested in Christ, and which we should cultivate most diligently. 

III. Our Lorp’s EXHORTATIONS LED THE DISCIPLES TO SEEK AN INCREASE OF FAITH. 
(Vers. 5—10.) When we have discovered how small our forgiving spirit is, we then 
begin to see how small other graces are, and to cry, “Lord, Increase our faith.” It is 
most instructive to notice how our Lord responds to the disciples’ desire. And: 1. He 
shows them how very small their faith is. His statement implies that it was less than 
a grain of mustard seed, for, if they had even so little a measure of genuine faith, they 
could remove any difficulty out of their path. Even a sycamine tree might be plucked 
up by the roots, or any difficulty which such an obstacle would represent, and be cast 
by faith into the sea. The first lesson we have got to learn is how small our faith is, 
and then it will soon increase. 2. He impresses on them the cultivation of a sense of 
their own unprofitableness to God. He likens them to a farm-servant who, when be has 
finished in the field, comes home and is then put to wait at table on his lord. His 
work is never done. He turns from one occupation to another ; and only laments at 
the close that he could not do more and better. Now, this sense of un profitableness 
really arises out of the magnificence of the Christian ideal. The Christian system sets 
before us such incomparable excellency, that we are always coming short of it. All 
Christian progress is just conditioned upon this sense of unprofitableness. Our faith 
will grow exceedingly when this sense of unprofitableness has been secured and is 
maintained. Of course, this teaching of our Lord is quite consistent with the reward 
promised in his grace, of “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” The servant looks 
at his labours in the light of strict justice, and ackuowledges his shortcoming. The 
Master looks at them in the light of grace and love, and rewards them with overflowing 
bounty. Even when receiving the reward at last, it will be with surprise, and with 
the consciousness that we have been but unprofitable servants. 

IV. Tue DISCIPLES ARE INSTRUCTED AT THE SAME TIME REGARDING HUMAN INGRATI- 
TuDE. (Vers. 11—19.) It so happened that ten lepers cross the Saviour’s path, and 
their cry for mercy meets with immediate response. © But their cure is given on their 
way to the priests, who could only give them a certificate of cure. The sense of cure 
came upon the ten, we may believe, at the same time, But only one, and he a 
Samaritan, returned to express his gratitude. The other nine, all Jews, passed on to 
the priest with a joyful sense of cure, but little sense of gratitude. It was such 
ingratitude as called for the animadversion of Jesus, while the Samaritan’s gratitude 
led our Lord to say his faith hath made him whole. It seems clear that he became 
attached to Jesus in a way the others did not. ‘The expression of his gratitude led to 
an assurance of faith. Now, this was a wholesome lesson for the disciples, as it is also 
for us. How many blessings have we all got from the hands of Christ, for which we 
have returned no thanks at all! And, if we have been ungrateful to our Lord, should 
we not put up with a good deal of ingratitude? It is a sense of personal ingratitude 
which will stimulate the grace within us, and make us less surprised when we are the 
objects of ingratitude on tne part of others we have befriended. In this plain and 
practical fashion our Lord stimulated and strengthened the graces of his disciples, and 
indicates how our graces may be stimulated likewise.—R. M. E. 


Vers. 20—37.— The advent of the kingdom and the King. Jesus was on journey to 
Jerusalem when the ingratitude of the nine lepers, just noticed, took place, and this 
gave rise to speculation as to the near approach of his kingdom. His enemies, the 
Pharisees, put the sarcastic question when the kingdom of God should come, as much 
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as to say, “ We have heard of it long; we should like to see it.”* This leads our Lord 
to unfold the nature of his kingdom’s advent and of his own. 

I. His KINGDOM COMES IN THE HEARTS OF MEN. (Vers. 20, 21.) The characteristic 
of worldly kingdoms has always been ostentation. ‘They try to impress the senses by 
noisy advents, brag, advertisement, the blare of bugle and roll of drum. And some 
think that there is nothing worth talking about which can come in any milder way, 
The Jews expected a kingdom of God to supersede the Roman, and that its advent 
would be seen in the defeat and expulsion of the conquerors of Canaan. But, no; the 
kingdom was coming in men’s hearts; it was there it had its sphere and home. 1. 
How superficial 1s the sovereignty which is not founded in the heart! This is the 
world’s experience daily. The outward sovereignty is a name and based on fear. 2. 
How noble is the sovereignty which is based upon people’s hearts! It is here Jesua 
reigns. We love him. We would die forhim. Thus his kingdom progresses wherever 
a heart is touched by Christ’s love. His triumph is over the selfishness of mankind. 
He conquers them by self-sacrificing love.’ 

Il. THe KING HIMSELF I8 TO COME AS SUDDENLY AS THE LIGHTNING-FLASH. (Vers. 
22—24.) He is not to give warning of his approach. There will be no need to go 
here or there under the impression that he has come quietly and privately, to prepare 
for his public manifestation; but suddenly like the lightning-flash, and publicly like 
its heaven-enlightening beam, is he to come for judgment. Hence the awful sudden- 
ness of his advent is distinctly implied. He will give no premonitory warnings, but 
overwhelmingly sudden and awful will be his approach. No wonder in such circum- 
stances that many shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of man, one of those 
seasons of quiet philanthropy such as the Saviour was now leading among men. ‘The 
Pharisees were mistaking altogether the significance of his present mission. 

III. THE RESULTS OF THE PRESENT MISAPPREHENSIONS. (Vers. 25—30.) 1. The Jirst 
sad result will be the rejection and martyrdom of Jesus (ver. 25). Misapprehending 
the significance of his meek and lowly philanthropic life, his generation united in 
rejecting him, and secured his crucifixion on the tree. They would not have the King 
when actually among them in flesh and blood. 2. Men will act like the antediluvians 
and Sodomites up to the very time of our Lord’s advent. A sense of carnal security 
characterized these sinners. They thought in Noah’s day that no harm would over- 
take them. There was no sign of the Deluge except Noah’s precautions against it, and 
they would not act upon such signs. In Sodom it was the same. The inhabitants 
thought no change would come over their selfish, sensual dream. But the Deluge came, 
and the fire and brimstone descended, notwithstanding, So will it be with the advent 
of Christ—it will come as a sudden, unexpected judgment upon many. And this 
carnal security is a present danger with many. They fancy they are safe, that nothing 
will interfere with their security; but the Saviour makes his advent suddenly, and they 
are overwhelmed. 

IV. THE REALITIES OF THE ADVENT. (Vers. 31—37.) Now, the truth is clearly 
brought out that some shall be saved and others lost at the advent. 1. Let us look at 
the lost. They are brought under our notice here in several ways. Thus Lot’s wife is 
taken as @ type of the lost. Now, we know that she was lost through looking longingly 
back to her worldly things. God, by his angels, had set the family’s faces towards the 
mountains and himself. Were they prepared to take him and his favour as their 
portion, and give up all their property in Sodom? If they looked longingly behind 
them, it would show that the world was still more to them than God. The poor wife 
sould not resist the temptation, and so she was changed into a pillar of salt. She is, 
then, the type of those who are almost saved, but worldliness gets the better of them, 
and they are lost. Again, the lost ones are represented as food for eagles (ver. 37), 
This brings out the corruption characterizing them. They have become moral carrion, 
which only the eagles can consume. There is, doubtless, a reference to the Roman 
invasion under Titus, and to the destruction of corrupt Jerusalem. The Roman armies 
were God’s scavengers to destroy a corrupt people, This was one way in which Christ 
made an advent to judgment. Lastly, we have the lost described as those who are 
continually seeking to save themselves (ver. 33). Those whose one aim in life is self- 
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preservation, the saving of themselves at every turn, who think of self as the supreme 


concern, are only losiny themselves. 


The curious paradox is that those who save them- 


selves at every turn lose themselves; while those who do not count their lives dear, 


but Christ’s concern as supreme, find themselves safe at last. 


Let us see to it, there- 


fore, that we are neither worldly minded, nor corrupt, nor given up to selfishness, else 


we are among the lost. 


2. But let us look at the saved ones. 


These are those who 


have kept Christ before them as their Lord and Master, whose interests should be 


supreme (ver. 83). They value him mor 
nature of salvation is thus plainly unfolde 
Christ is all in all. They preier him to everything else. 
tion has in them given place to an instinct 
And those who have trusted him and honoured him so 


kingdom of the Master. 


thoroughly shall find that he will not disappoint them. 


e than life, and so he saves them, The 
ad. ‘The saved ones are those with whom 


The instinct of self-preserva- 
to preserve the honour and promote the 


Let us wait for his appearing, 


then, and love it; and when it flashes across the world, we shall be allowed to escape 
the judgments that come upon the earth, and to stand befure the Son of man.—R, M. E. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Vers. 1—14.—The Lord speaks the two 
parables on prayer—the importunate widow, 
and the Pharisee and publican. 

Ver. 1.—And he spake a parable unto 
them to this end, that men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint. The formula éAeye 
32 Kal, literally, “and he spake also,” calls 
attention to the fact that the parable-teach- 
ing immediately to follow was @ continua- 
tion of what had preceded. Indeed, the 
connection between the first of the two 
parables, which urges restless continued 
prayer, and the picture which the Lord had 
just drawn of men’s state of utter forgetful- 
ness of God, is obvious. “The Son of man 
has been rejected; he has gone from view ; 
the masses are plunged in gross worldli- 
ness; men of God are become as rare as, in 
the days of Abraham, they were in Sodom. 
What, then, is the position of the Church? 
That of a widow whose only weapon is in- 
cessant prayer. It is only by means of this 
intense concentration that faith will be pre- 
served. But such is precisely the disposition 
which Jesus fears may not be found even in 
the Church at his return ” (Godet). 

Ver. 2.—There was in a city a judge, 
which feared not God, neither regarded man. 
Probably enough the whole scene was a 
sketch from life; under such a rule as that 
of Herod Antipas there were, doubtless, 
judges of the character here portra yed. 

Ver. 3.—Avd there was a widow in that 
city ; and she came unto him, saying, Avenge 
me of mine adversary. The petitioner was 
a woman and a widow, the latter being in 
the Kast a synonym for helplessness. With 
no one to defeud her or plead her cause, this 
widow was ever a prey to the covetous. Not 
once ner twice in the noble generous words 
of the chivalrous Hebrew prophets we find 
this readiness vu the part of those in power 


to neglect, if not to oppress these helpless 
widow-women, sternly commented upon. So 
in Isaiah we read (i. 23), “They judge not 
the fatherless, neither doth the cause of the 
widow come unto them.” While Jesus (Matt. 
xxiii. 14) includes this cowardly sin among 
the evil deeds of the rulers of the Israel of 
his day: “Ye devour widows’ houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayer.” A more 
desperate situation, as regards any hope of 
obtaining the object of her earnest prayer, 
could not well be pictured—a careless, 
corrupt judge of the lawless Herod period 
for the tribunal in Israel, and a poor help- 
less widow for the suppliant. The forlorn 
woman of the parable represents the Church 
or people of God in dire straits, overborne 
by an unbelieving world and seemingly for- 
gotten even of their God. The story is a 
reminder that there is hope even in that 
extreme situation sketched in the parable, 
if the petitioner only continues persistent 
in her prayer. The argument which lies on 
the surface of the parable-teaching is obvious: 
if such a judge will in the end listen to the 
prayer of a suppliant for whom he cares 
nothing, will not God surely listen to the 
repeated prayer of a suppliant whom he 
loves with a deep, enduring love? Such is 
the argument of the story. Importunity, it 
scems to say, must inevitably triumph. But 
underlying this there is much deep teaching, 
of which, perhaps, the most important item 
is that it insists upon the urgent necessity 
for us all to continue in praycr, never faint- 
ing in this exercise though no answer seems 
to come. “The whole lite of the faithful,” 
as Origen once grandly said, “ should be one 
great conuceted prayer.” That is the real 
moral of the story; but there are a number 
of minor bits of Divine teaching contained 
in this curious parable setting, as we shall 
see. Avenge me of mine adversary. We 


| must nut suppose that mere vengeance in 
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the vulgar sense is what the widow prayed 
for; that would be of no use to her; all she 
wanted was that the judge should deliver 
her from the oppression which her adversary 
exercised over her, no doubt in keeping from 
her the heritage to which she was lawfully 
entitled. Of course, the granting her prayer 
would involve loss and possibly punishment 
to her fraudulent oppressor. 

Ver. 7.—And shall not God avenge his 
own elect, which cry day and night unto 
him? The Master tells us that God permits 
suffering among his servants, long after they 
have begun to pray for deliverance. But 
we are counselled here to cry day and night 
unto him, and, though there be no sign of 
reply, our prayers shall be treasured up 
before him, and in his own good time they 
will be answered. Though he bear long 
with them. With whom does God bear 
long? With the wrong-doers, whose works 
and words oppress and make life heavy and 
grievous to the servants of God; with these 
who have no claim to consideration will 
God bear long. And this announcement 
gives us some clue to the meaning of the 
delay we often experience before we get an 
answer to many of our prayers. The prayer 
is heard, but God, in the exercise of mercy 
and forbearance, has dealings with the op- 
pressors. It were easy for the Almighty to 
grant an immediate answer, but only at the 
cost often of visiting some of the oppressors 
with immediate punisliment, and this is not 
his way of working. God bears long before 
his judgments swift and terrible are sent 
forth. This has ever been his way of work- 
ing with individuals a8 with nations. Was 
it not thus, for instance, that he acted to- 
wards Egypt and her Pharaohs during the 
long period of the bitter Hebrew bondage? 
We who would be God’s servants must be 
content to wait God’s time, and, while wait- 
ing, patiently go on pleading, sure that in 
the end “God will avenge his own elect, 
which cry day and night unto him.” 

Ver. 8.—I tell you that he will avenge 
them speedily. “Non biéentét, mais bien vite” 
(Godet). It means that God will act in 
accordance with his servant’s prayer, not 
soon, but suddenly; sure and sudden at the 
crisis the action of Divine providence comes 
at the last “as a thief in the night.” Never- 
theless when the Son of man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth? These difficult 
words seem to point at least to a feur lest, 
the second coming being long delayed, true 
faith would have died out of the hearts 
even of the godly. Such a fear might be 
Jesus’; for we know, from his own lips, that 
to him, while on earth and wearing the 
body of humiliation, the day and hour of 
the second advent was rst known. Was 
pot our Lord speaking with the same gad 


onlook in his parable of the virgins, when 
he said, “they all slumbered and slept,” 
wise virgins as well as foolish (Matt. xxv. 5)? 
“Tt is often the case that God’s action as 
a Deliverer is delayed until his people have 
ceased to hope for deliverance. So it was 
with Israel in Egypt; so was it with her 
again in Babylon. ‘Grief was calm and 
hope was dead’ among the exiles when the 
word came that they were to return to their 
own land; and then the news seemed too 
good to be true. They were ‘like them 
that dream’ when they heard the good 
tidings. This method of Divine action— 
long delay followed by a sudden crisis—so 
frankly recognized by Christ, is one to which 
we find it hard to reconcile ourselves. These 
parables help us so far, but they do not 
settle everything. They contain no philo- 
sophy of Divine delay, but simply a pro- 
clamation of the fact, and an assurance that, 
in spite of delay, all will go well at the last 
with those who trust in God” (Professor 
Bruce). 

Ver. 9.—And he spake this parable. With 
this parable, “the Pharisee and the pub- 
lican,” St. Luke concludes his memories of 
the last journeyings toward Jerusalem. The 
incidents which directly follow took place 
close to Jerusalem; and here St. Luke’s 
narrative rejoins that of SS. Matthew and 
Mark. No note of time or place assists us 
in defining exactly the period when the 
Master spoke this teaching; some time, how- 
ever, in these last journeyings, that is, in 
the closing months of the public ministry, 
the parable in question was certainly spoken. 

Ver. 10.—Two men went up into the 
temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the 
other a publican, This parable constitutes 
an important chapter-in Jesus’ apology or 
defence—if we may dare use the word—for 
loving the sinful, for consorting with pub- 
licans and sinners. It tells men, in very 
simple language, how they are saved; not 
by works of righteousness which they have 
done, but of grace; in other words, by God’s 
free mercy. Jewish religious society in the 
time of our Lord, as represented by the great 
Pharisee sect, totally misunderstood this 
Divine truth. They claimed salvation as a 
right on- two grounds: (1) because they 
belonged to the chosen race; (2) because 
they rigidly and minutely obeyed the pre- 
cepts of a singular code of laws, many of 
them devised by themselves and_ their 
fathers. Upon these two grounds they 
claimed salvation, that is, eternal blissful 
life. Not content with this claim of their 
own, they condemned, with a sweeping, 
harsh condemnation, all other peoples, and 
even those of their own race who neglected 
rigidly to observe the ordinances and ritual 
of a law framed in great measure in the 
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schools of their own rabbis. Two extreme 
instances are here chosen—a rigid, exclusive, 
self-satisfied member of the religious society 
of Israel; and a Jewish officer of the hated 
Roman government, who knew little or 
nothing of the Law, but yet who longed after 
a higher life, and craved for an inward peace 
which he evidently was far from possessing. 
These two, the Pharisee and the publican, 
both went up to Ged’s holy hause, the 
temple, with a view of draying near to the 
eternal King. ~~ 

Ver. 11.—The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus with himself, God, I thank thee that 
I am not as other men are. How closely 
drawn from the life is this picture of a 
Pharisee will be seen by a comparison of 
the prayer here with the prayer of a rabbi 
contained in the Talmud. When Rabbi 
Nechounia Ben Hakana left his school, he 
used to say, “I thank thee, O Eternal, my 
God, for having given me part with those 
who attend this school instead of running 
through the shops. I rise early like them, 
but it is to study the Law, not for futile ends. 
I take trouble as they do, but I shall be 
rewarded, and they will not. We run alike, 
but I for the future life, while they will 
only arrive at the pit of destruction” (from 
the treatise ‘Berachéth ’). 

Ver. 12.—I fast twice in the week. There 
was no such precept in the Law of Moses. 
There only a single fast-day in the year was 
enjoined, the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 29). 
By the time of Zechariah the prophet (viii. 
19) the one fast-day had grown into four. 
But this fasting twice every week was & 
burthensome observance imposed in the 
later oral Law. ‘Thursday and Monday 
were the appointed fasting-days, because 
tradition related how, on those days, Moses 


- ascended and descended from Sinai. Com- 


pare the Talmud (treatise ‘Bava Khama,’ 
fol. 82.1). I give tithes of all that I possess. 
Here, again, the Mosaio ordinance only 
enjoined tithes of corn, wine, oil, and cattle, 
The later rabbinic schools directed that 
everything should be tithed, down to the 
mint and anise and cummin. And so this 

r deluded Pharisee dreamed he had 
earned his eternal salvation, forgetting that 
tha tithes he so prided himself on paying 
were merely tithes of goods of which he was 
steward for a little time, tithes, too, given 
back to their real Owner—God. Oould this 
be counted a claim upon God? He boasted, 
too, that he was no extortioner: did he forget 
how often he had coveted? He was no 
adulterer: what of those wicked thoughts 
which so often found a home in his heart? 
He rejoiced that ne was not like the publican 
and others of that same class: did he think 
of the sore temptations to which these and 
the like were exposed, and from which he 
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was free? He gloried in his miserable tithes 
and offerings: did he remember how really 
mean and selfisii he was? did he think of 
his luxury and abundance, and of the want 
and misery of thousands round him? did 
his poor pitiful generosity constitute a claim 
to salvation? All this and more is shrined 
in the exquisite story of Jesus, who shows 
men that salvation—if it be given to men 
at all—must be given entirely as a free gift 
of God. 

Ver. 13.—And the publican, standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner! 
Utterly sad and heart-broken, the publican 
neither recounts nor thinks of good kind 
deeds done, or special sins committed; no 
thoughts came into that poor heart, such as, 
“T have done some fair deeds; I am not alto- 
gether vile and sinful.” He felt that with 
him evil so far overbalanced good that he 
could make no plea for himself, and yet he, 
too, longed for salvation, so he threw him- 
self wholly upon God’s mercy and love in 
his sad prayer, “God be merciful to me the 
sinner!” for so the words should be rendered. 
Different to the Pharisee, who thought him- 
self better than hig neighbours, this man, 
in his sad humility, evidently thought other 
men better than himself, but still he so 
trusted in God that he felt even for him, the 
sinner, there might be mercy. 

Ver. 14.—I tell you, this man went down 
to his house justified rather than the other: 
for every one that exalteth himself shall be 
abased; and he that humbleth himseif shall 
be exalted. And the publican was right; 
there was mercy even for him, all sin-stained 
though he was. The words with which the 
Lord closes his teaching are full of comfort. 
That prayer he tells us was heard and 
granted. The “I tell you” of Jesus here 
means, as Stier well puts it, “ I tell you, for 
I know, I save seen, I have heard all this 
in many such a case, and in many such 
prayers.” With this example of prayer 
favourably heard, there is surely no sin- 
burthened soul on earth who may not take 
courage in seeking God’s face. One great 
object of this parable, we may believe, was to 
suggest some such thoughts, to embolden 
sorrowful, heart-broken sinners simply to go 
to God, trusting in his great pitying love. 
It should not be forgotten that the publican’s 
prayer was heard in the temple; @ silent 
approval seems given to his having thus 
sought out the appointed consecrated place 
of prayer. 

Vers. 15—30.—Jesus and the children. 
The young ruler refuses to give up his riches. 
The Lord speaks of the reward of them that 
leave all for his sake. 

Ver. 15.—And they brought unto him also 
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infants, that he would touch them. Our 
Lord’s noticing children is several times 
alluded to in the Gospels. There was some- 
thing evidently in his look and manner 
which singularly attracted little ones to 
him. SS. Matthew and Mark both recount 
this blessing of the children immediately 
after the teaching on divorce. Our Lord 
thus sanctifies the bond of marriage and its 
legitimate offspring. It was a silent but 
powerful reply to the mistaken inference 
which his disciples had drawn from his 
words. They had said, “It is not good to 
marry” (Matt. xix. 10). But when his 
disciples saw it, they rebuked them. Some- 
thing of what the Master had said concern- 
ing the marriage state affected the disciples. 
Had he not just (see Matt. xix. 10—12) been 
claiming high honour for the solitary life 
where there were no family ties to claim 
attention? Surely, then, these women and 
their children had better stand aloof: what 
had that grave and earnest Teacher of theirs 
to do with these? He had higher and more 
important matters on his mind! 

Ver. 16.—But Jesus called them unto him, 
and said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of God. St. Mark, who gives us 
here the memories of a faithful eye-witness 
—St. Peter—records how much displeased 
Jesus was when he saw them pushing back 
the mothers and their little ones, eager to 
win a smile or perhaps a touch from him 
whom the people justly regarded as the 
children’s Friend. It seems also to have 
been the practice for Jewish mothers to 
bring their babes to famous rabbis, and to 
ask these teachers to bless their little ones. 
Christ’s “interest in the little children was 
real, and for their own sakes. It was 
primary; not merely secondary, and because 
of the childlikeness of his subjects. If they 
who are like little children belong to the 
kingdom of heaven, why should we for a 
moment doubt that the little children them- 
selves belong to the kingdom? Doubtless 
they all do, And if that change which men 
call death happen to them while they are 
still little children, we may rest assured 
that it will be to the little ones life ever- 
lasting. They will not be shut out from 
the higher province of the kingdom of 
heaven when they are snatched away from 
the lower” (Dr. Morrison). St. Mark’s ac- 
count, being that of an eye-witness, is fuller 
and more graphic. It is read in the Office 
of the Church of England for the Baptism 
of Infants, wherein young children are in 
like manner presented to Christ. It is con- 
sidered that the Master’s words and act here 
justify the Churen in commending infants, 
as such, to the blessing of their Father. 
Surely if little ones were capable of spiritual 


blessings then, they are so now. It is 
noticeable that these children were not 
brought to the Lord to be taught, but “that 
he should put his hands upon them, and 
bless them” (Mark x. 16). 

Ver. 17.—Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein. Jesus here reminds 
men that if they hope to enter the kingdom, 
it must be in the spirit of children, who 
never think of putting forward any claim 
of merit or paying any price for kindness 
showed them. His late parable of the 
Pharisee and publican was evidently in the 
Master’s mind when he said this. 

Ver, 18.—And a certain ruler asked him, 
saying, Good Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? This incident is related 
in the three synoptical Gospels. St. Matthew 
speaks of him as the young man. St. Luke 
here styles him a ruler; by some the title 
is supposed simply to denote that he was 
the ruler of a synagogue or congregation; 
others, however, consider that it denotes that 
the subject of the narrative was a ruler of 
the Jews, and possibly, but this is of course 
doubtful, a member of the Sanhedrin. His 
youth (Matt. xix. 20) is not at variance 
with this inference. Youth is defined by 
Philo as including the period between 
twenty-one and twenty-eight. All the 
three evangelists mention his great wealth. 
Dean Plumptre suggests that his large pos- 
sessions and evident devotion had probably 
opened to him, at a comparatively early age, 
8 place in the great council. His question 
concerning eternal life indicates that he was 
8 Pharisee, and he evidently represented the 
noblest phase of this religious party. He 
had sedulously followed out the precepts of 
the best rabbinic schools of his day, but 
there was something lacking, he felt, and 
his intercourse with Jesus and the influence 
of the Master’s words led him to take this 
question point-blank to the famous ‘l'eacher, 
who he felt—alone of any master whom he 
had met—was able to satisfy this longing 
desire of his heart. 

Ver. 19.—And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? none is good, save 


| one, that is, God. The title “good” was a 


singular one for the young ruler to have 
used. It was never used to the most famous 
rabbis by their pupils. It implied an in- 
tense reverence, but nothing more. The 
young man distinctly did not then believe 
the Master was Divine, else he had never 
made the great refusal recorded directly 
afterwards. “To be a good man is im- 
possible. . . . God alone could have this 
honour” (Plato, ‘Phad..” 27). “ You are 
looking at me,” said the Master, “asa man: 
why give me this strange, lofty title? You 
are looking on me only ag an earthly 
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Teacher.” The great Heart-reader was 
reading the young man’s thoughts, thoughts 
which goon crystallized, as we shall see, 
into the refusal to do what he, whom he 
chose to style “ good,” directed him to carry 
out. 

Ver. 20.—Thou knowest the command- 
ments. The report in St. Matthew is some- 
what fuller. There the ruler, when directed 
to the commandments, replies by asking 
“ which?” expecting most likely to be re- 
ferred to some of the elaborate traditional 
laws of the rabbinic schools, which were 
difficult to keep even by men in the position 
of a wealthy Pharisee; but to his surprise 
Jesus mentions the most general and best- 
known of the ancient ten. 

Ver. 21.—And he said, All these have I 
kept from my youth up. He listens to the 
Master with something like impatient sur- 
prise. There is a ring of concealed indig- 
nation in his “ All these have I ever kept. 
What do you take me for? Iam a religious, 
God-fearing Jew; from my child-days have 
I kept these.’ Kept these! How little 
the poor questioner knew the secrets of his 
own heart! Yet he had answered Jesus 
in the true spirit of a Pharisee trained care- 
fally in the rabbinic schools. 
for instance, in the Talmud how “when 
Rabbi Chaninah was dying, he said to the 
angel of death, ‘Go and fetch me the book 
of the Law, and see whether there is any- 
thing in it which I have not kept.’” 

Ver. 22.—Now when Jesus heard these 
things, he said unto him, Yet lackest thou 
one thing. St. Mark (x. 21), who had St. 
Peter's memories to draw from, adds here a 
very touching detail. “Jesus beholding 
him [looking earnestly at him] loved him.” 
There was something noble and true in that 
life, struggling in the imperfect light of the 
rabbinic teaching after eternity and heaven, 
and feeling that in all its struggles some 
element was surely wanting; and Jesus, as 
he gazed on the young earnest face, loved 
him, and proceeded to show him how far 
removed his life was as yet from the perfect 
life he dreamed of attaining to. He would 
show him in a moment how selfish, how 
earthly, were his thoughts and aims; how 
firmly chained to earth that heart of his, 
which he thought only longed for heaven. 
Bell all that thou hast, and distribute unto 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, follow me; ‘ Well,” the 
Master said, “I will test you. You say you 
have from your child-days kept your whole 
duty to your neighbour; you say that you 
hunger after the higher righteousness. Do 
you really? Will you indeed be perfect 
(Matt. xix. 21)? Then I will tell you what 
you lack. Go, sell those great possessious 
which I know you love so dearly, and give 
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all to the poor, and come, take up the cross 
(Mark x. 21), and follow me, the home- 
less, landless Teacher whom you call by the 
Divine title ‘good”” The “cross” of St. 
Mark only Jesus understood then in all its 
dread significance. It was coming then 
very near; and the great Teacher saw that 
his true servants, if they would indeed 
follow him, must follow him along that 
lonely road of suffering he was then tread- 
ing. ‘Via crucis, via lucis.” The young 
ruler, with his great wealth, thought he had 
from his youth done his whole duty to his 
neighbour. The Galilean Master, whom he 
so reverenced and admired, reminded him 
that out of those wide domains, those stored- 
up riches, out of the mammon of unright- 
eousness, he had forgotten to make to him- 
self friends who, when he died, should 
receive him into the eternal tents of heaven. 
This is what he lacked. He had probably 
heard the Lord’s teaching in the parables 
of the unjust steward and of Lazarus. 

Ver. 23.—And when he heard this, he 
was very sorrowful: for he was very rich. 
St. Mark adds (a memory of Peter’s) that 
when he heard this the ruler went away 
frowning, with a lowering look. This was 
too much. He could not, even at the bid- 
ding of that loved Teacher, give up the 
pleasant life he loved so well, the things he 
prized so highly; so silently and sadly he 
turned away. ‘I'he ‘Gospel of the Hebrews,’ 
a very ancient document, dating from the 
first days of the faith, a few fragments only 
of which have come down to us in quota- 
tions in the Fathers, thus describes the 
scene: “Then the rich man began to 
scratch his head, for that was not to his 
mind. And the Lord said to him, How 
then canst thou say, I have kept the Law; 
for it is written in the Law, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself; and, lo! many of 
thy brethren, children of Abraham, live in 
the gutter, and die of hunger, while thy 
table is loaded with good things, and nothing 
is sent out to them?” (quoted by Origen, in 
Matt. xix.). Dante calls this “The Great 
Refusal,” and represents the shade of the 
young ruler among the throng of the use- 


| less, of those who faced both ways (‘ Inferno,’ 


x. 27). It is worthy of notice that there 
was no angry retort from the wealthy ruler, 
no scornful, cynical smile of derision, as we 
read of among the covetous, wealthy Phari- 
sees (ch. xvi. 14). Still, in the heart of this 
secker after the true wisdom there was a 
sore conflict. Grieving, sorrow-stricken, 
with gloomy looks, he turned away in silence. 

Ver. 24.—And when Jesus saw that he 
was very sorrowful, he said, How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! ‘Che temptations which 
beset a rich man are so many and so various 
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The poor, indeed, with all their trials, stand 
breton the kingdom than do their envied 
richer brothers and sisters. 

Ver. 25.—For it is easier for a camel to 
go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
This simile. taken in its plain and obvious 
sense, appears to many an exaggerated one, 
and various explanations have been sug- 
gested to soften it down. The best is found 
in Lord Nugent’s ‘Lands Classical and 
Sacred,’ who mentions that in some modern 
Syrian towns the narrow gate for foot- 
passengers at the side of the larger gate by 
which waggons, camels, and other beasts of 
burden enter the city, is known as the 
“needle’s eye.” It is, however, very uncer- 
tain whether this term for the little gate 
was known in ancient times. But the simile 
was evidently a common one among the 
Jews. The Talmud, for instance, gives us 
the parallel phrase of an elephant passing 
through a needle’s eye. The Koran repeats 
the very words of the Gospel. It is the 
object of the proverb to express human 
impossibility. 

“T would ride the camel, 

Yea leap him flying, through the needle’s 

eye 

As easily as such a pampered soul 

Could pass the narrow gate.” 

(Southey.) 


It seems strange that the three evangelists, 
SS. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, who tell this 
story of the young questioner and the 
Master’s conversation with him, do not 
mention his name. And yet he must have 
been a conspicuous personage in the society 
of the time. First of all, his riches were 
evidently remarkable. One account tells us 
that he was“ very rich.” Two of the Gospels 
mention his “ great possessions.” St. Luke 
tells us that he was “a ruler.” He was, 
then, certainly a very wealthy Jew holding 
a high official position, not improbably a 
member of the Sanhedrin council. Why is 
he nameless in the three Gospels? Dean 
Plumptre has a most interesting theory that 
the young wealthy ruler was Lazarus of 
Bethany. He bases his typothesis upon the 
following data: He begins by stating that 
“there is one other case in the first two 
Gospels which presents similar phenomena. 
In the narrative of the supper at Bethany, 
St. Matthew and St. Mark record the pas- 
sionate affection which expressed itself in 
pouring the precious ointment of spikenard 
upon our Lord’s head as the act of ‘a 
woman’ (Matt. xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 8), 
leaving her unnamed. In John xii. 3 we 
find that the woman was Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus. The train of thought thus sug- 
gested points to the supposition that here 
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also there may have been reasons for sup- 
pressing in the records a name which was 
familiar to the narrator. What if the young 
ruler were Lazarus himself? The points 
of agreement are sufficiently numerous to 
warrant the conjecture. The household of 
Lazarus, as the spikenard ointment shows, 
were of the wealthier class. The friends 
who came to comfort the bereaved sisters 
were themselves, in St. John’s language, 
‘of the Jews,’ é.e. of the chief rulers (John 
xi. 19). The young ruler was obviously a 
Pharisee, and the language of Martha (John 
xi. 24) shows that she, too, believed in eter- 
nal life and the resurrection of the dead. 
The answer to the young ruler, ‘One thing 
thou lackest’ (as given by St. Mark and 
St. Luke), is almost identical with that to 
Martha, ‘ One thing is needful’ (ch. x. 42). 
In such a case, of course, nothing can be 
attained beyond conjectural inference; but 
the present writer must avow his belief that 
the coincidences in this case are such as to 
carry the evidence to a very high point of 
probability.” 

Ver. 26.—And they that heard it said, 
Who then can be saved? This hard saying 
appeared to the disciples to be terribly com- 
prehensive in its scope; the longing to be 
rich was confined to no one class or order, it 
was the universal passion. Were they guilt- 
less here? Were they not looking for riches 
and glory in the Messianic kingdom of the 
immediate future? And of all peoples the 
Jews in every age have been credited with 
the blindest devotion to this idol, wealth. 
In St. Mark (x. 24) we find certainly an 
explanatory statement: “ How hard is it 
for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God!” But this explana- 
tory and softened statement is not found in 
the older authorities; these read instead, in 
Mark x. 24, simply the words, “ How hard 
is it to enter the kingdom of God!” Hard 
alike, the Master meant, for rich and poor, 
though harder for the former. 

Ver. 27.—And he said, The things which 
are impossible with men are possible with 
God. Yes, impossible, the Divine Teacher 
repeated, from a man’s point of view; im- 
possible from the platform of legal obedience 
on which the young ruler (ver. 21) had 
taken his stand, or the Plhurisee in his 
prayer (vers. 11, 12); but it was not im- 
possible with God. He might give this 
salvation as a perfectly free gift, utterly 
undeserved, perfectly unmerited, as he did 
to the prodigal son when he returned, or to 
the publican when he beat his breast in 
almost voiceless mourning, or still more 
corspicuously, not many days later, to the 
penitent thief dying on the cross. 

Ver. 28.—Then Peter said, Lo, we have 
left all, and followed thee. Again the ques 
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tion of Peter, evidently acting as spokes- 
man of the twelve, is repeated by the first 
three evangelists. Strangely faithful in 
their accounts of their own dealings with 
their adored Master, they never veil or hide 
any human weakness or error of their own 
which led to an important bit of teaching 
from their Lord. Now, in this place, they, 
in the person of Peter, gave utterance toa 
very worldly, but a very natural, thought. 
The ruler had failed when the test was 
applied to him; he was a conspicuous ex- 
ample of failure in the rich to enter the 
kingdom. But they had not failed when the 
test had been applied to them; they had 
given all up for his sake: what would be 
their reward ? ‘ 

Vers. 29, 30.—And he said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, There is no man that 
hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or 
wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s 
sake, who shall not receive manifold more 
in this present time, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. Evidently, from the 
reports of the three evangelists, the reply 
of Jesus was a lengthy one, and contained 
much deep teaching. St. Luke only gives 
us, however, one section, so to speak, of 
the great discourse which followed upon 
Peter’s question. Here and in St. Mark 
Peter and the twelve receive a quiet rebuke 
in this general promise. The Master seems 
to say, “My promises are not especially to 
you, my first followers, but to all who, not 
for any selfish hope of recompense or reward, 
but for the kingdom of God’s sake, give up 
what they hold dearest; there will be real, 
{rue happiness for them even in this world, 
and in the world to come unspeakable joy 
will be their portion; theirs will be the life 
that knows no ending.” St. Mark adds, with 
rare truth, that the happiness which his 
faithful are to enjoy in this world will be 
accompanied with persecutions. It is the 
same beautiful thought which the Master 
had put out before, ouly the gem now is set 
indifferent words. ‘“ Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
y. 10; see, too, vers. 11, 12). St. Matthew 
deals especially with another division of the 
Lord’s discourse. Here Jesus speaks of the 
future of the twelve; and, looking forward 
to the generally noble and self-devoted lives 
he saw these would live, he tells them of 
the great destiny surely reserved tor them 
if they remained faithful to the end. But 
even here, in his words, “the first shall be 
last” (Matt. xix, 30), and still more point- 
edly in the parable of tle lavourers which 
followed (Matt. xx. 1—16), he warned these 
devoted but often mistaken men of the 
danger of self-complacency. It was only 
because he foresaw that in these really great 
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ones this spirit would in the end be over- 
come (at least in eleven of them) that he 
made the grand and mysterious promise of 
Matt. xix. 28. 

The narrative here, in the three synopti- 
cal Gospels, is not continuous; at this point 
there is a break. There is little doubt but 
that the sickness and death of Lazarus of 
Bethany, and the summons of the sisters to 
Jesus, took place about this period. The 
three synoptical evangelists are silent here 
for reasons we have discussed elsewhere. 

Between vers. 30 and 31 there probably 
should be inserted the hasty journey to 
Bethany. The Master was not far when the 
news of his friend’s death reached him. 
Immediately after the miracle there appears 
to have been a meeting of the Sanhedrin, 
when it was decided to put Jesus to death, 
though not during the ensuing Passover, 
with such precautions as were possible. 
The terrible decision became known. Jesus 
then retired to Ephraim, an obscure village 
about twenty miles from the city. Here a 
very short time was spent in absolute retire- 
ment and seclusion. But the Passover Feast 
was nigh at hand. In company with some 
of the crowded pilgrim caravans, and secure 
under their protection till his last few days 
of work were accomplished, Jesus journeys 
to Jerusalem At this point the three 
aynoptical Gospels take up the story again. 
The eleventh chapter of St. John fills up 
this gap in the connected story. 


Vers. 31—42.— Jesus again tells them of his 
Passion. The healing of the blind at Jericho. 

Ver. 31.—Then he took unto him the 
twelve, and said unto them. St. Mark 
(x. 32) prefaces this announcement with the 
words, “And they were in the way going 
up to Jerusalem; and Jesus went before 
them: and they were amazed; and as they 
followed, tliey were afraid.” There was 
something unusual, evidently, in the man- 
ner and behaviour of the Master; silently, 
wrapped up in his own lofty meditations, 
he strode on in front of the company of his 
followers. <A feeling of awe and fear stole 
over them as they watched the silent Master 
with the shadow of the coming cross falling, 
perhaps, across his countenance. Much had 
happened lately: the teaching growing 
more and more solemn as the end drew 
near; the raising of Lazarus; the intense 
enmity of the great men of the nation; the 
fixed determimation to put the Master to 
death ; his short retirement; then the an: 
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nouncement that he was going up to face 
his enemies at the great feast in Jerusalem ; 
and now alone and silent he walked at their 
head. What was coming? thought the 
twelve and their friends. He read their 
thoughts, and, calling them round him, told 
them what was about to happen. Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that 
are written by the prophets concerning the 
Son of man shall be accomplished. 

Vers. 32, 33.—For he shall be delivered 
unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and 
spitefully entreated, and spitted on: and 
they shall scourge him, and put him to 
death: and the third day he shall rise again. 
The outlines of the Passion he had sketched 
for the disciples before on two occasions, 
but never so clearly as now. He even tells 
them the manner of his end, and how his 
own countrymen would give him up to the 
Romans, and how these Gentiles, amidst 
every conceivable circumstance of horror, 
would do him to death. And the Master 
closed his dread revelation by predicting 
his speedy resurrection. 

Ver. 34.—And they understood none of 
these things: and this saying was hid from 
them, neither knew they the things which 
were spoken. But they listened all dazed 
and confused; they could not take it in, 
neitier the shame of the death of their loved 
Leader, nor the glory of the Resurrection 
which was to follow immediately after. 
They could not persuade themselves that 
the hopes of an earthly Messianic glory in 
which they were to share must positively 
be given up. “We must learn to love 
Divine truths before we can understand 
them,” said Pascal. “Toward everything 
which is contrary to natural desire,” wrote 
Riggenbach (in Godet), “there is produced 
in the heart a blindness, which nothing 
but a miracle can heal.” 

Ver. 35.—And it came to pass, that as he 
was come nigh unto Jericho. Jericho was 
once called “ the City of Palms,” afterwards 
“the City of Perfumes.” It was about 
eighteen miles from Jerusalem. In the Hero- 
dian times it became a popular resort, owing 
to the affection the great Herod entertained 
for it. Its palm-groves and balsam-gardens 
were a present from Antony to Cleopatra. 
Herod the Great bought them from her, and 
made it one of his royal cities, and adorned 
it with many stately buildings, and even- 
tually died there. It is now a miserable 
village. A certain blind man sat by the 
wayside begging. An apparent discre- 
pancy exists in the three accounts given of 
this act of our Lord. St. Luke speaks of 
one blind man who was healed as our Lord 
was entering the town. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark mention that the miracle took 
place as our Lord was leaving the place, 


and St. Matthew mentions that two blind 
men received their sight at the bidding of 
Jesus. Several solutions of this little diffi- 
culty have been proposed. Perhaps the 
most probable is that the sufferers were sit- 
ting near the town gates as the Lord entered. 
They, hearing who was passing by, eagerly 
called to him for help. Surrounded by the 
crowd, he probably did not hear the cry, or 
possibly wished to test the earnestness of 
their faith by allowing them to wait. They 
follow him through the place, and in the 
open space outside the city they attract 
his attention, and he heals them. Or, in 
the words of Dr. Morrison, “ the case seems 
to have begun as he entered into the city, 
but it culminated in all likelihood as he 
departed.” A later explanation, apparently 
preferred by Godet and Farrar, is that, as 
Josephus and Eusebius distinguish between 
the old and the new Jericho—the old town 
on the ancient site, and the new Herodian 
town which had sprung up ata little dis- 
tance from it—the blind man might, accord- 
ing to some traditions, have been healed as 
Jesus was leaving old Jericho; according 
to others, as he was entering the new town. 
The fact of SS. Mark and Luke only mene 
tioning one blind man is easily explained, 
There was one evidently (as we shall suggest 
further on), a well-known character in Chris- 
tian story—Bartimeus. Two of the evan- 
gelists resorded his cure, as being of special 
interest to the Church, leaving the second 
among the numberless unrecorded miracles 
of healing of Jesus. A certain blind man. 
St. Mark names him Bartimejus. It may 
be inferred that, as St. Mark specially names 
him, this man was well known in early 
Christian story. We know that after the 
cure he joined the company as one of the 
followers of Jesus, 

Ver. 37.—And they told him, that Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by. The Lord’s name 
was by this time a household word in Pales- 
tine, and among the sick and afflicted a 
most precious and welcome sound. 

Ver. 38.—Jesus, thou Son of David. This 
form of address distinctly shows that the 
idea that the Rabbi of Nazareth, the great 
Wonder-worker, the wise kind Teacher, 
was in some way or otier the long looked- 
for Deliverer, was now taking possession 
of the people’s mind. “Son of David” was 
distinctly a Messianic salutation. 

Ver. 39.—And they which went before 
rebuked him. It must be remembered that 
our Lord was surrounded by a great heat of 
Passover pilgrims, by many of whom he 
was reverenced as “some great One,” per- 
haps the King Messiah. Such a low wail- 
ing ery on the part of a blind beggar, asking 
to be brought into the presence of him they 
wondered at and admired and heped se 
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much from, seemed a great presumption: 
hence these rebukes. 

Vers. 40, 41.—And Jesus stood, and com- 
manded him to be brought unto him. St. 
Mark here adds, “ And they call the blind 
man, saying unto him, Be of g com- 
fort, rise; Le calleth thee.’ These kindly 
sympathizing words of the disciples to the 
beggar, doing their loving Master’s behest, 
were one of Peter’s own memories of the 
scene under the walls of Jericho. And 
when he was come near, he asked him, say- 
ing, What wilt thou that I shall do unto 
thee? Many besides the governor Pilate, 
who a few days later put the query to him, 
‘¢ Art thou a King, then?” during this period 
must have often asked silently the same 
question. We shall soon see the whole 
multitude carried away with enthusiasm, 
giving him a royal welcome as he entered 
the city. Here, with a majesty truly royal, 
as Godet well remarks, Jesus seems to open 
up to the beggar the treasures of Divine 


power in “ What wilt thou that I shall do 
unto thee?” and to give him, as it were, 
carte blanche. And he said, Lord, that I 
may receive my sight. Tliere is a curious 
variation in the terms of this request in that 
ancient Syriac Version known as “the Cure- 
tonian,” in the account of St. Matthew, 
“That our eyes might be opened, and we 
shall see thee.” 

Ver, 42.—And Jesus said unto him, Receive 
thy sight. “Magnifique auméne du Christ” 
(Pressensé). Thy faith hath saved thee. 
The American Longfellow has united the 
ery for mercy of the blind, the kindly sym- 
pee words of the disciples (reported 

y St. Mark), and the gift of Jesus Christ, 
in his exquisite poem of ‘ Blind Bartimeous.’ 


“ Those mighty voices three— 
*Inaod, érénody pe ! 
Cdpcet, Eyepe puvei ce} 
*H aloris cov cécwné oe!” 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers. 1—8.—The tmportunate widow, The importance which Christ attaches to 
prayer is evidenced by the frequency with which he recurs to it in his teaching, and 
the variety of his illustration of its duty and blessedness. The sermon on the mount 


enforces it as one of the cardinal virtues of the perfect disciple. 


In the eleventh chapter 


of this Gospel both the manner after which we are to pray, and the assurance on which 
faith should rest, are presented. Again, towards the close of the ministry we are 
introduced to two parables bearing on it, each with the lesson which the Master would 
teach clearly defined. The former of these two has this as its object (ver. 1), “ that 
men ought always,” é.e. unremittingly, “to pray, and not to faint;” ¢e. not to be 
scared by hindrances, or induced to desist by the sickness which comes through hope 


deferred. The structure of the parable is very simple. 
r widow, who has been wronged, claims his inter- 


But she importunes him; day by day she 


fears God nor regards man. A poo 
position. 


He pays no regard to her suit. 


There is a judge who neither 


presents herself, until, though he has no regard to the justice of her case, he listens to 


her pleading in order that he may be relieved of her solicitations. 


If man, unjust and 


selfish, thus yields to unceasing prayer, how much more, argues Jesus, will he, who is 


own people! 


He acts in mere selfishness. 


‘the Absolutely Just and the Infinitely Loving, yield to the cry, day and night, of his 
Notice three features in the delineation. 


I. Gop IN CONTRAST WITH THE HUMAN AVENGER. 
The Eternal Righteousness is ever consistent with itself. 


The latter consults his own ease. 


“To this man will 1 look, even to him that is humble and contrite in spirit.” 


JI. Gop’s PEOPLE IN CONTRAST WITH THE WIDOW. — 
But the widow stands in vo special relation 


—in the sense of need, of helplessness. 
to the judge. 
ransomed family. 


God ;” and ‘the secret of the Lord is with them that fear him.” 
the most intimate relation to the Eternal. 


thinketh on me.” 


God’s people are his own elect. 
“ Ag many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 


They resemble her in one thing 
They are part of the blood-bought, 


Kach of them is in 
“I am poor and needy, yet the Lord 


Ill. THE LONG-SUFFERING OF GoD IN CONTRAST WITH THE LONG-SUFFERING OF MAN. 
The long-suffering of man is in consequence of the indisposition to act ; if in the end 
it is dispelled, if the action after a lenythened interval iollows, it is only that repose 
may be purchased by the effort, and that the mind may be free to carry out its unloving 


rojects. 


God bears long with his elect, not because he is unwilling to bless, but that 


e may draw them closer to himself, that he may prepare them for fuller measures of 
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blessing, that he may chasten their wills into completer union with his will, and so 
ultimately bestow the higher gifts of his Fatherhood. When they cry, there is much 
that needs to be corrected; they desire only what they regard as the best or what will 
relieve them from some pressure. There is still a distance between their will and his ; 
he delays the answer that they may be brought in true self-emptiness to his heart, 
and that, their faith being purified, they may be enriched out of his exceeding abun- 
dance. So the Lord bore long with Job; in him patience had its perfect work; he 
learned to “abhor himself, and repent in dust and ashes;” he was “ attuned also to 
finer issues” by the charity which led him to pray for his friends. And the Lord 
turned his captivity when his prayer was thus disciplined and enlarged, and he 
received “ twice as much as he had before.” So, too, the woman of Canaan cried, and 
“the Lord answered her not a word” (Matt. xv.). Then came she “and worshipped 
him.” She bowed her whole soul before him, and she received the reward of the 
“great faith.” “Therefore,” says the Lord, “faint not.” “ Pray without ceasing.” ‘I'he 
heavens above are not brass. There isa flexibility in the ordering of the universe 
which admits of the answer, direct and real, to prayer. ‘‘ More things are wrought by 
prayer than the world dreams of.” “O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all 
flesh come.” The Lord anticipates a decadence in the belief as to the efficacy of prayer, 
for he adds a “ nevertheless” (ver. 8). Is this loss of faith true of the Church and of 
Christians in this day ? 


Vers. 9—14.—The Pharisee and the publican. The lesson as to prayer is continued. 
The parable which follows exhibits the spirit and conditions of effectual prayer. Mark 
the two features of the audience specially addressed. He speaks to certain (1) who 
trusted in themselves as being righteous; (2) who, as the outcome of this trust, 
despised others. He spoke in the previous parable of “ God’s own elect.” Now, the 
Pharisees accounted themselves the elect of God. They were puffed up by this con- 
fidence. They regarded themselves as the righteous, who kept the Law, both oral and 
written. And, indeed, they were most scrupulous as to every requirement; nay, they 
were willing to burden themselves with minute and vexatious observances. And the 
sin which beset them was the pride shadowed forth in one of the two who went up to 
pray. As the illustration of the elect, the Lord chooses a tax-gatherer, one of a hated 
class, for whom, in Pharisce-thought, there was no place in the kingdom of heaven. 
The instruction is suitable to every time. Pharisee separation and pride are features 
to be recognized in the Church of this day, as they were prominent in the Jewish 
Church of our Lord’s day. Ever to be studied is the antithesis—respectability in the 
Pharisee, non-respectability in the publican. See the two. ‘The one, with his broad 
phylactery, his supercilious bearing, his Pharisaism reflected in every feature i 
sallow countenance, as with measured step he proceeds to the temple. In itS inner 
court he stands erect; he arranges his prayererabe, he looks around, the face darkened 
by a scowl-as he observes the publican in a distant corner of the sacred building. And 
then he lifts his eye. No prayer trembles in any tone; no pleading escapes through 
any word; he “ speaks with himself” rather than with God. It is a soliloquy, a self- 
gratified recital of his own piety. If he says, “God, I thank thee” (vers. 11, 12), it is 
not for any grace that he has received, it is not in acknowledging that only through 
a higher mercy and strength he is what he is; nay, with something of familiarity in 
the address, he bids the Almighty join him in admiration of his virtues, on account of 
which he is lifted above other men. Only by certain averages of his own striking 
does he measure his excellence, the climax being reached, when there comes the con- 
temptuous “even as this publican.” Oh, what a superior person, to be sure! With 
what satisfaction must highest Heaven regard one who fasted twice in the week, and 
gave tithes of all he possessed! The other, with hurried gait, as one intent only on 
pouring out his heart before God, takes his place far off. He has no wish to disturb 
the complacency oi his fellow-worshipper. He claims nothing ; self-assertion in every 
form is absent from his heart. The only presence with him is the Holy One of Israel. 
Beneath the vision of his holiness all that is of the earth must keep silence. He will 
not even lift up his eyes. He has not inuch to record ; human righteousness even is 
but a filthy rag when held up to the lizht of that Perfect Holiness. And as for him, 
oh, there can be only the one prayer, “God be merciful to me a sinner! ” (ver. 13). He 
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is overpowered with the conviction of sin. His only refuge is the mercy of the Eternal. 

*T tell you” (ver. 14), concludes Christ, “this man is manifested to be one of God’s 
elect. He, not the other, returns to his house the one accepted and justified.” The 
parable is most suggestive. 

I. Ir 18 THE EXPOSURE OF SPIRITUAL PRIDE IN ITS ROOT AND FRUIT. Its root, the 
measurement of self by “other men.” God is not in the thought. The song of the 
seraphim, “ Holy, boly, holy, Lord God of hosts,” sounds faintly in the ear. The 
mind is not uccupied with him and his holiness. It looks around rather than above. 
The standard _is_a social one. There is “a zeal for the Law, but not according to 
knowledve.” Having settled the constituents of rizhteousness, and having in conduct 
realized these constituents, it looks from the legal vantage-ground on others, And, 
seeing the many below the elected level, it whispers within itself, “I thank thee that 
Iam not as they.” The J struts abroad with a distinct sense of superiority. This 
pride is the parasite of religiosity. And religiosity is the whole religion of many. Reli- 
giosity meaus the performance, panctilious and sincere, of acts and offices, functions 
and services. It may comprehend a wide area of the existence. It may fill up much 
of time and much of thought, and he who abounds in it is held to be a religious man. 
But it is a morality untouched by the emotion of the broken and contrite spirit. 
There is no distinctively evangelical motive force. On an earlier occasion, the contrast 
between the routine religiosity and the warm religion of the heart was presented at 
the dinner-table where Simon the Pharisee presided, and the woman washed the 
Lord’s feet with her tears. Of her he said, “ She hath loved much.” Here the Pharisce 
is in opposition to the publican, who had the inner spirit of poverty. Now, one 
who has the religiosity, not the religion, is apt to rest on the duties which he dis- 
charges, on the zeal which he manifests. He trusts in himself as being righteous, 
and, wherever there is this trust, there creeps around it a feeling of superiority. cea 
am not as other men are.” It engenders the separatist’s haughty spirit. It brings in 
the sentiment of acaste. The “1” belongs to the religious world, “ others” are without. 
Let us beware lest we rest satisfied with a righteousness like that of the Pharisee, lest 
we substitute the outward for the inward—what we do for what we are. Let us beware 
of that which always develops with this tendency—the habit of comparison of self 
with others on levels lower than our own, instead of realizing “the vision splendid” 
of that righteousness which demands the entire self. It is this trust, this self-elevation, 
this pride of righteousness, which vitiates the sacrifice of many who go up to the 
temple to pray. 

IL. It is the comMMENDATION OF HUMILITY, IN ITS ESSENTIAL NATURE AND BLESSED- 
ness. What is humility? It is not so much a gelf-consciousness as a God-conscious- 
ness; not so much a mean thinking of ourselves as a thrilling, penetrating consciousness 
of him who is perfect holiness and truth. There is a self-abhorrence, but that follows 
the seeing of God with the opened inner eye. The Pharisee had no conviction of sin, 
because he had no real discernment of the Eternal. His god was the property of his 
caste, one on whon be had a claim because of his belonging to the caste and doing 
what was required by it. The publican felt God at his heart; and the sight awoke the 
longing to be holy as God is, and the longing to be holy called out the sense of wrong- 
ness. Oh, how he had offended! how selfish and grasping and wicked he had been! 
All else fades into indistinctness; in that temple there are to him but the two presences, 
God and hig goul, and the soul cries, “ God be merciful!” It is the first cry of the soul 
which God has appropriated. There is no real prayer until that cry. A genuine 
earnest pleading is evoked. The beginning of all prayer, Christ reminds us, is the 
taking of the sinner’s place, and the simple appeal to mercy. And as it is the first, 
so it is the cry ever pulsing through prayer. It is never wanting from the justi- 
fied. The pardon has been received. The blood cleanses from all sin; but not the 
less, all the more, is the knowledge of sin and the need of the ever-renewed application 
of mercy. ‘This is bumility—sinful self cast on Divine mercy, and, forgiven much, 
loving much. There is no measurement with other men, for God is the all in all. 
And this is blessed. The Pharisee returns—his pride more deeply written into his 
nature, its blight and curse; no spring-in_the heart, no visitation of any day-spring 
from on high. Remaining in his pride, he was truly_abased. The publican returns— 
@ burden rolled off from his heart, a new elasticity in his step, a new light in hig 
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countenance, “The winter is past, . . . the flowers appear on the earth.” He is at 
peace with God, justified, sanctified, righteous in the communion of the Rightcous One. 
“T, yet not I, for he lives in me.” In his humility he was exalted. 


Vers. 18—25.—The ruler who refused the crown. It is a certain ruler, a young man, 
who accosts our Lord. And the question which he asks represents one of the deepest 
cravings of the human breast. Is it only in the Gospels that we find this question ? 
It is written into all the relizions, into the best of all the philosophies, the poetries, the 
guesses at truth, which have commanded the thought of the ages. It is as old AS 
human nature, as manifold in its complexion as the human experience, as ab cing in 
its persistence as the human need. It is our question—one compared with which the 
hundred things which claim our attention are only as strivings after wind. Let us 
listen. The eternal life: what is it? and how is it realized ? 

I, WHat DID THE YOUNG MAN MEAN when he came running and kneeling and 
asked, “ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” The answer may indicate the 
essential features of the desire that has haunted the breast. Clearly he meant 
three things: 1. A real, personal existence—one implying distinct consciousness and 
activity. He is too prosaic, too selfishly in earnest, to mean less than this. 2. An 
existence removed from the imperfections of the present time. His notions of immortality 
may have been crude; but he certainly desired a life which, as contrasted with the 
changeful and limited, is an eternal life. 3, A life in relation to a moral or spiritual 
system. He has possessions. Sirens are ever luring him to the fateful shores of 
pleasure. Against them “ the categorical imperative” of conscience is ever dominant. 
It says, “ Root thy conduct in the everlastingly true. The eternal life is not mere 
endlessness, It is endless goodness, truth, And to be in harmony with this is to live 
eternally.” Now, such being the contents of his thought, the burden which he brings 
to the Master is—how it comes that, although the harmony of his conduct with 
this system is complete, he is still unsatisfied; nay, that the more he seems to approach 
the ideal the more conscious he is that it is far ahead of him. “ Explain it to me” 
is the passionate entreaty; and who does not love him for this sublime passion ?_ 
“ What is the missing quantity? What is the plus yet to be possessed that I may 
have eternal life? ” 

Il. Turning to THE ANSWER o¥ CuRIsT, and connecting it with words elsewhere, 
WHAT Is CHRIST'S EXPOSITION OF THE ETERNAL LIFE? The question is, “ What shall 
Ido?” And to this the specific reply is, “Be free. Your life does not consist in the 
abundance of your possessions. Can you part with them, that you may the more 
unreservedly obey the vision which has dawned on you?” (ver. 22). Thus the truth 
probed him. He might not have been called actually to sell his estate, any more 
than Abraham was called to offer up Isaac. But the trial of his will was made ; 
and, in the trial, he was found wanting (ver. 23). Do we blame him?—we whom 
the truth is proving every day, only to find that we are caught up by all kinds of 
vanities! He turned away; and, alas! what of us? But the demand of the Lord 
reminds us of the requirement essential to the eternal life. Life, we are told by 
scientists, consists in an adaptation of organism to surrounding. When the adaptation 
is complete, and the surrounding nourishes the orzanism, there is health. When it 
is impaired, there is sickness; when it is broken, there is death. Human life has both 
@ spiritual and a material environment. As the ruler rightly supposed, the eternal 
life implies correspondence to the spiritual environment. Where there is no such 
correspondence, where, in Scripture phrase, the life is “ without God,” there is death, 
Where the correspoudence has been formed, and the inuer life is nourished by the 
system which surrounds it, there is spiritual, eternal life. But are not the phrases, 
“systems,” “environments,” too vagne and abstract? Do we not need something more 
coucrete, something nearer us, than such abstractions? This is more concrete, this 
is vearer us, “Take up the cross; come, follow me” (ver, 22). A perfect Man has 
walked this earth—One in whom the correspondence with the heavenly environment 
was coniplete, who lived in and with a Father in heaven, and whose meat was to do 
his will. His existence, in its details, we cannot copy; but his life, in its priuciples, 
inspirations, in all that gave it its beauty and glory, we can realize, under varying 
conditions. Tv be joined to him; to live in his light; to be the manner of person 
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that he was; to be affianced to him as the Lord and Friend and Brother of our perfect 
choice; and have his flesh as meat indeed, and his blood as drink indeed ;—this is the 
way to the eternal life. But what is this life whose way is thus defined? It must 
be kept always in view that eternal is not merely another name for endless. Endless 
time would not be eternity. The eternal is the timeless. Everlasting existence may 
be involved; but this is because the life is what it is—Divine, and therefore imperish- 
able. Christ has supplied many unfoldings of this Divine life (see John iii. 1—13; 
vi. 32—53; xvii. 3). May the guidance of the Holy Spirit illumine this teaching! 
and may we all realize the secret of St. John: “ He that hath the Son hath the life!” 

III. Tuis RULER INTERESTS US. Tne narrative concerning him suggests reflections 
which may be dwelt on with profit. 1. The difficulty, the hindrance, to salvation that 
ts interposed by riches. (Vers. 24, 25.) Great possessions, Christ declares, increase 
the risk of losing the true spiritual health, are apt to stand in the way of the eternal 
life. It is not the riches themselves that are evil; it is, as one of the evangelists 
explains, the trust in them, the sensation of them, that is the evil. And may there 
not be a trust in riches, even when they are not actually possessed? We may bave 
very little, and yet have such « craving for more as proves that the ungotten wealth 
stands for our best. More than this, with little there may be as much of earthliness 
and love of the world as when there is much. It is a wretched slavery which one often 
sees, and the feeling of which one often detects in one’s own breast. Persons are 
miserably ruled over by the sense of wealth. Neither do they get the good, nor does 
the world get the full good, of what they have. On the other hand, the poor cannot 
rise to the real dignity of their being because they set possessions on the height which 
they regard as the swmmum bonum. Social life is honeycombed by that trust in 
riches, ‘“ How hard it is,” says Christ, “for those that have riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God!” (ver. 24). 2, A crown is refused. Who the ruler was we cannot 
tell. On a sudden he appears, on a sudden he disappears. Is he wrecked, like a ship 
with full sail, at the harbour-bar? It is noticeable that Jesus “loved him;” in this 
distinction he is bracketed, in the Gospels, with Martha and Mary and Lazarus. For 
a moment the crown hangs over his head. Did he finally reject it? But he waves 
it aside. Oh, not the last who has missed the flood-tide—the blessing offered to the 
man, and the man turning from it! Young men, all, reflect! 


Vers. 35—43.—Bartimeus. Here are two noises suggestive of the human life with 
which we are all familiar. There is the tramp, tramp, tramp, of the swaying multi- 
tude, the din of the many minds, many experiences, many mouths, all moving in 
obedience to a common impulse. Men and women, when they become mere units of 
a crowd, forget for the time their personal histories, They are swept on by the 
current, sharing and adding to its excitement. There is nothing more unaccountable 
sometimes than the impulses which are communicated from person to person, and pass 
by infection to the multitude. Different days have their different idols. Those who 
are shouting themselves hoarse with their hosannahs at Jericho will shout them- 
selves hoarse with the cry, “ Away with him! Crucify him!” at Jerusalem. Oh, 
fickle popularity! The Lord knew what the applause of the crowd was worth. The 
children crying in the temple were far more to him than the loud voice and the 
tremendous enthusiasm of the thousands who had swelled the triumph of the entry 
into the city of David. But through that tumult, in the midst of that noise, there 
is another—that which always reaches the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Only one 
voice, at most two voices, shrill aud clamorous—the voice of misery and want and 
prayer! Had he not heard that same voice in highest heaven? Had it not pierced 
through the praises of angel and archangel, of cherubim and seraphim—the ery of a 
sinful and weary world? A little one only in the system of the universe, but the 
least in need has a special way of access to the Eternal Love, Far off the great 
Shepherd hears the bleat of the sheep that has strayed into the wilderness. He who 
heard the sigh of the world from the excellent glory will not turn from the piteous 
pleading of the poor and needy. God’s tenderness individualizes. ‘“ This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles.” j 

L Revarp THIs pooR MAN. Perhaps we shall realize that he is our near kinsman, 
L. He has been sitting by the wayside begging. And what are we all but beggars at the 
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world’s wayside? Even the mind most richly endowed, the heart most wealthy in 
love and imagination, needs “the life more and fuller.” Is there no begging from 
heaven? no consciousness of a fountain of living waters? This Bartimaeus, taking 
his place day by day on the thoroughfare and asking an alms, is only too faithful a 
picture of me, wanting, desiring, and, alas! too often trying to satisfy my soul with 
some dole of happiness or excitement thrown to me—a bevgar all the while, blind. 
2. What ts this? An unusual bustle and din, What does it mean? We can imagine 
the question addressed, with only a languid interest, to some person at band—a lauguor 
which vanishes when the answer is given, “It is Jesus of Nazareth who is passing 
by.” Ah! the newness of cry, sign of newness of life! What and how he had heard 
of this Jesus we know not; but he had heard enough to open the gates of the soul. 
The one argument is need, the one reasoning, “I am here; he is there. Son of David, 
have mercy on me!” It is the great hour of a human life when speech is begun between 
the soul and heaven. Such speech arrests the love of God in the way. “ We enter 
heaven by prayer.” 3. Those arownd bid the one who cries hold his peace. So speak 
the many to the one in earnest. Notice how often in the Gospels the disciples are 
represented as keeping back from Christ instead of helping to him (see ver. 15). They 
did not know the heart of God. And men do not know it still, There is often a 
“send away ” in the minds of even the well-disposed. Harnestness meets discourage- 
ments where it leasts expects them. Cry on, thou who hast felt the breath of the 
passing Saviour. If those about thee are unsympathetic, throw thyself the more on 
thy Lord; the more they protest, cry thou the more, “Son of God, they will not take 
me up. Father and mother even forsake me. Thou, thou only art my hope. Make 
no tarrying, O my God.” 

Il. Taink or THE SAVIOUR, IN WHOM THE LIVING GoD I8 REVEALED. 1. There is 
the Christ-commandment. “ Bring him hither to me.” It is the commandment to an 
often misunderstanding and misinterpreting Church. Christ has much to bear at the 
hand of the world; he has much also to bear at the hand of his Church. How 
frequently those who are his repel rather than attract, send away rather than bring! 
“Bring ”—there is no gainsaying this charge. Instantly the tone of the multitude 
changes. Now it is, “ Rise, be of good comfort; he calleth thee.” And what alacrity 
in the Bartimaus-obedience! The old tattered garment connected witi the past time 
of, it may have been, a sinful life is thrown away. There is no stopping to inquire 
how the blind can reach that blessed presence. He has called. In the call there is 
the pledge of a sufficient grace. O mirror of Divine condescension! O word, preparing 
for work, of power! “The blind, the poor, bring to me!” 2. There is the Christ- 
question, “ What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee?” The question is put when 
the presence is reached. The presence is the help to the answer. Now, the great 
underlying want is expressed, “ Lord, that I may receive my sight.” Is it not the 
prayer of the human heart when the quickening presence of God is realized? It is to 
prepare for the revelation that the will is gently besieged. He cannot force; he can 
only draw. Stooping to thee, the person thou art, and as thou art, the word of grace 
and truth is, “ What wilt thou?” 8. And then the Christ-action. “ He touched the 
eyes,” says St. Matthew. “Receive thy sight: thy faith hath saved thee,” says 
St. Luke, His faith had been a trust in the dark. He could not make the light, but 
he could call for it. And he had called, he had pressed to Christ, awfully in earnest, 
unboundeily confident. The faith saved through what it did. It brought bim to the 
Lord; and that is salvation. The first use of the new sight was to behold the 
Deliverer. The first face that wrote its image in the heart was the face of God in 
Christ. Saved, whole, because that face was formed in the heart of hearts, never 
more to fade from it. ‘I was blind; now I see.” “Go thy way,” says the Lord. 
“‘ Nay, dearest Master, where thou goest I will go. Where thou dwellest I will dwell, 
Thy way is mine. Mine the new song which thou hast given, Thou hast touched 
my eyes— 

“* And in that light of life I'll walk 
Till travelling days are done,’” 
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HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1—7.— Continuance in prayer: Divine delay. We have first to consider 
what is— 
I. THE ARGUMENT IN THE TEXT. It is one from the less to the greater, or rather 


- from the unworthy to the worthy. If a bad man will, for a poor reason, accede to the 


request of one fur whom he cares nothing, how much more certainly will the Righteous 
One himself, for a good reason, espouse the cause of those who are so dear to him! 
The reasons for confidence in God’s faithfulness and interposition are therefore threefold. 
1. If an unprincipled judge amongst men will finally do justice, assuredly the righteous 
Judge of all the earth will do so. His character is something which cannot fail; we 
may build on that as on the most solid rock. 2. If justice is granted by us for so poor 
@ reason as that of fearing vexatious annoyance, surely God will listen and will respond 
to reverent and believing prayer. He is far more certain to be won by that in us which 
pleases him than is an unjust judge by that in his appellant which annoys him. And 
our approach to him in prayer, our reverent attitude, our faith in his goodness, our 
trust in his Word,—all this is very pleasing unto our Father. 3. If a man will yield a 
demand made by one to whom he does not feel himself related, and in whom he is 
absolutely uninterested, how confident we may be that God will interpose on behalf of 
those who, as his own sons and daughters, are dear to his parental heart, and who, 
collectively, constitute “his own elect”—those who are most tenderly and intimately. 
related to him in Jesus Christ his Son ! 

II. Tue seRious Fact oF THE Divine pveLay. “Though he bear long with them ” 
(ver. 7), or, “ and he delays [to interpose] in their cause” (Dr. Bruce). It is certain 
that, from our point of view, God does delay to vindicate his people; his answer does 
not come as soon as we expect it; it is held back so long that we are ready “ to faint ” 
(lose heart). Thus was it many times in the history of Israel; thus has it been 
frequently in the history of the Church of Christ. How many times have suffering 
bands of noble martyrs looked up piteously and despondently to heaven as they cried, 
“ How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood?” Thus 
has it been in multitudes of individual instances; men have been oppressed, or they 
have been embarrassed, or they have been disappointed, or they have been otherwise 
afflicted; they have appealed to God for his delivering grace; and they have looked 
long in vain for the Divine response. They say, “O my God,Icry,... but thou 
hearest not ” (Ps. xxii. 2). 

IIL. THE EXPLANATION THAT WILL BE FoUND. The time will come when we shall 
understand why God did delay to answer us. But we may be quite sure that when 
it comes it will be seen: 1. That it was not in him—not in his absence from us, nor his 
indifference to us, nor his unreadiness to help us. 2. That it was in us—in our unreadi- 
ness to receive his interposition, or in the misuse we should make of it, or in the greater 
and truer good to be gained by our patience than by our relief; and thus in the ultimate 
gain to our own well-being by his wi thholding. 

IV. THE BLESSED FACT THAT IT IS ONLY A DELAY. “TI tell you that he will avenge 
them speedily.” 1. It is probable that when God does manifest his power he will work 
speedy and overwhelming destruction to the guilty ; he will avenge “speedily,” te. 
quickly, instantaneously. “How are they brought into desolation, as in a moment! 
they are utterly consumed with terrors. As a dream when one awaketh; so, O Lord, 
when thou awakest, thou shalt despise their image” (Ps. lxxiii. 19, 20). 2. It is 
certain that in his own time and way God will defend his people, that he will relieve 
his children, that he will redeem and bless his “own elect.” His faithfulness to his 
Word; his love for them that love him; his intimacy of relation to those who are “in 
-Jesus Christ ;”—this is a sure and absolute pledge that the appeal to him cannot be and 
will not be in vain. Men ought continuously, perseveringly, to pray, and never to lose 
heart. The day of Divine appearing is entered in the books of God.—C. 


Ver. &8—Our unbelief. “ Nevertheless when the Son of man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth?” These words have no special reference, if they have any at all, 


to the condition of the world at the “second coming” of Christ. In ender to unden 
stand and appreciate them, we must comsider— . 
L Waar IS TRE FORCE AND RANGE OF THIS ExPamsctas, “ the coming of the Sea of 
man.” And it will be found on investigation that it signides say special maniietation 
of God's power or any special appearance of Christ either in Person or in 

This may be: 1. Jn mercy; induadi the Incarnation, when the Sea of man came 


TL. Waar Is TSE APPLICATION OF IT IN TSE Terr A widow fer redress 
inst “her adversary” (the defendant) te an unprincipkd judge. pats ber off 


wious homily) But, continues the great Teacher, whe had aach a perfect i 
Seas eet sotere; whom io seen fiok. wel “osmeer” a Selene on La 
merey to his friends, will he find his friends ing him? will they be = Rr 
his ing? will their attitude be one of holy expectation, of Instant recognition, 
and of devout thankfulness? or will they not, after all their asking, be positively 
surprised and even incredulous at his manifestation? He wil] come most assuredly, 
but when he comes, will he find Aith on the earth? 


serpretations 
as the Jews were apt to put upon sudden and sad calamities (ch. xi 1—4) we mast 
scrupulously avoid. But when we see a man who has defied all Awa, human and 
Divine, brought down inte shame and ruin, or when we see a guilty empire whieh was 
founded on violence, sustained by force, and nourished in corruption, sineken down oy 
defeat and reduced to dishonour and disaster, shall we be surprised as if a strange thing 
had happened? or shall we not rather feel that ws ply ee ee 
reason to expect from the righteousness of the Divine Raker? 3% Christ's cami 
fm grace and mercy. When the Christian Amily, in answer to earnest and contin 
prayer, is just saved from serious embarrassment and perhaps from disgrace; when the 
Christian Church, a'ter much pleading fer God's Spirit, reeeives marked and mani 
tokens of the presence and power of God in the midst of it; when the Christian teacher 
or preacher, as the ive of much devout and fkithfal work, finds many soals te be 
seeKing the life which is of God ;—is the attitude of that Amily, that Caurch, that 
teacher, one of calm expectation and devout acquiescence? or is it net rather ene of 
Surprise, if not even of incredulity? When we have been implering the Sen ef man te 
come, and be comes at our appeal, dees he find us awaiting and expecting him? 
Surely, with fuller and deeper iaith oa our part, there would be a mare Treagueat coming 
en the part of our gracious Lord in life-giving power and tiessing.—O. 


Vers, 9—14.— The Pharisee and the publican. The scene indicated by car Lond’s 
opening sentences is easily realimed. We readily picture tw our minds the piace and 
the two persons in whom we are interested—the haughty Phariee and the hamble- 
minded publican. We readily imagine their demeanour as they enicr, their posture 
as they pray, their reception as they pass throush the euurts geing and returai 
Bat we ask how and why was it that the Phansce was reketed and the pablkan 
secepted. And in reply we say: 1. Im some respects the two mem steed en the same 
ground, Both were ire: Gem he taing of idolairy and were worshipping God; both 
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appreciated the privilege of prayer; both came to the same building, and, using the 
same invocation, each uttered the uppermost thought in his mind. 2. In some aspects 
the Pharisee seemed to have the advautage. (1) He had the respect of the public, the 
good and God-fearing public, of the respectable people of his day ; (2y he hal lived the 
worthiest life in all social and political relations ; (3) he was me 2 tas more aligjous ”. 
of the two, in the sense that his habit of life was devout and charitable, while that of 
the publican had been godless and avaricious. 3, The terms of their respective prayers 
are not decisive of their acceptableness in the sight of God. (1) A truly humble man 
might speak to God in the strain, though not in the spirit, of the Pharisee. It is 
quite right to thank God for being preserved from presumptuous sins and being kept 
in the path of rectitude and devotion (see Ps. xli. 12,13). (2) A thoroughly formal 
worshipper might present the petition of the publican. How often, since then, have 
these or very similar words been used by “ penitents” who have been impenitent, by 
those who have taken the language of humility on their lip while they “ have regarded 
iniquity in their heart”! A modern writer (T. T. Lynch) represents these two men as 
going up again to the temple; but this time the Pharisee, adopting the publican’s form 
of words in hope of acceptance, is again rejected; while the publican, giving thanks 
to God for his reconciliation and renewal, is again accepted— 


“For sometimes tears and sometimes thanks, 
But only trutk can please.” 


How, then, do we explain the fact that “this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other”? ' 

I. Tue PHARISEE HAD FORMED A RADICALLY FALSE ESTIMATE of his own character, 
and the publican a true one of his. The Pharisee thought he was everything God 
wished him to be, and was miserably wrong in his estimate; he was reckoning that 
God cared chiefly if not exclusively for the outside in religion, that his favour was 
secured by ceremonies, by proprieties, by punctualities, by utterances of prescribed 
forms. He failed to understand that this was only the shell and not the kernel, and 
that the shell of correct behaviour is nothing without the kernel of a reverent and 
loving spirit. The publican, on the other hand, believed that he was very far from 
right with God; that he had been living a guilty life, and was condemned of God for 
so doing; and his thought was true. 

Il. Tae PsARIsEE’s FALSE ESTIMATE LED HIM INTO SELF-FLATTERY; the publican’s 
true estimate into frank, penitential acknowledgment. Under the cover of gratitude, 
the one man paid himseif handsome compliments, and held on high his great meritorious- 
ness, thus confirming in his own mind the delusion that he was a favourite of Heaven; 
the other, moved by a deep sense of personal unworthiness, made honest confession 
of sin, and sought the mercy he knew he needed. 

Ill. Gop HATES THE PROUD, AND HONOURS THE HUMBLE-HEARTED. Old and New 
Testaments may be said to be full of this truth. God has said and has repeated, he 
has most plainly and emphatically declared, that pride is odious and unpardonable in 
his sight; but that humility shall live before him (ver. 14; see also Ps. xxxii, 5; 
exxxviii. 6; Prov. xxviii. 18; Isa. lvii. 15; Matt. v. 3; 1 Pet. v. 6; 1 John i. 8, 9). 
Here is: 1. A message of solemn warning. It concerns those who are the spiritual 
descendants of the Pharisee; who are satisfied with their spiritual condition but have 
no right to be so; who are building the hope of their hearts on things which are 
external, but in whom the love of Gud does not dwell. And here is: 2. A message of 
gracious encouragement. It concerns those who are burdened with a sense of sin and 
need not remain so, ‘the way of mercy is open to every peuitent soul. Jesus Christ 
is the “ Propitiation for the sins of the whole world,” and the grace of God in him far 
more than suflices for every guilty heart. In him we have forgiveness of sins; in him 


we have peace and hope and joy, even eternal life.—O. 


Vers. 15, 16.—Christ and the children: a sermon to children, This familiar and 
attractive scene is well conceived and described in the lines commencing, “ Over the 
hills of Jordan.” It contains valuable lessons for the young. 

L Tue KINDLINEss oF Jesus Cuzist. Some kind men are not kindly. They will 
do a groe+ deal for you, will give much to you, will run serious risks or even make 
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serious sacrifices on your behalf; but they are not gracious, genial, winning. They are 
not approachable; you are not drawn to them; you are not inclined to address them 
and make friends with them; they rather repel than invite you. Such was not Jesus 
Christ. He was not only kind at heart, but kindly in manner and in bearing. The 
children of his day went freely and gladly to him. ‘That “ he was never seen to smile i 
is a wholly unauthorized and, we may be quite sure, an entiely false statement. 
Did he not take those infants into his arms with a smile upon his face? Did he not 
frequently, ay, constantly, smile as he looked upon innocency, upon hopefulness, upon 
childhood? ‘Think of Jesus Christ as not only the kind but the kindly One, as not 
only the good but the gracious One, as not only the wise but the winning One. Think 
of him as that One to whom, if he were with us now as he was with men of old, you 
would be drawn with an irresistible attraction, and to whom you could, without any 
effort, unburden your heart. And believe that just what he was on earth he is in 
heaven. 

Il. Jesus Curis sTILL RECEIVES US TO THE SHELTER OF HIS LOVING POWER. He 
took them up into his arms. ‘Ihe arms of the parent are the place of shelter to the 
child; to them in all time of danger or of distress he naturally and «agerly resorts. It 
is the place of strength, of defence, of succour. But youth needs more than human 
sympathy and help; it needs a refuge in Divine tenderness and power. It does so 
always; but more particularly when parental care is lost, because the parents them- 
selves have “passed into the skies.” Very seriously is this need felt when parental 
care is left behind, when youth or young manhood goes forth from the shelter of the 
home. Then how priceless is the shelter of the loving power of the Divine Friend! 
In that unknown “ world” which lies beyond the home-life are perils that cannot be 
anticipated, and that are all unknown. ‘Take care to secure the invaluable refuge 
of the Divine arm; for only in the protection of the all-wise Leader and almighty 
Friend will safety be found. 

III. Jesus CHRisT STILL LAYS HIS HAND UPON Us. Mark tells us (x. 16) that he 
“put his hands upon them, and blessed them.” You still sing, “I wish that his hands 
had been laid on my head.” It is a right and becoming thought. But the laying of 
the hand of flesh on those children’s heads may not have wrought any great spiritual 
change in them; they may have grown up to reject him. Of far more consequence 
is it that Christ should now lay the hand of his Divine power and grace upon your 
heart; that he should so act upon you by his Divine Spirit that your mind should 
be illumined, and that yeu understand what is the good and the wise thing to do; 
that your heart should be touched so that you will live to love him who is worthiest 
of all that is best. “His touch has still its ancient power.” Yes; and more than 
the healing touch which gave sight to the blind and wholeness to the poor leper is that 
benignant power which opens the closed mind and cleanses the unholy heart. 

IV. JEsUs LOOKS AND WAITS FOR YOUR SUBMISSION. He says that it is you who, 
of all people, can most readily enter his holy kingdom. He must have your free and 
full consent. When he made the world, and sent the sun on its course, and gave to the 
sea its bounds, “he spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast.” He 
compels all things in nature to do his bidding; but he asks, he wmvites your trust, your 
worship, your love. He cannot bless you as he would unless you consent to receive 
him as your own personal Lord and Saviour and Friend. But he assures you that this 
is open to you as it is not to others; the young can readily give their attention, their 
dociuity, their love, their obedience. Fewer and slighter hindrances are in your way 
than are in the path of those who have travelled further. Of such as you are now “ig 
the kingdom of God.” This is the golden chance of your lite—C, 


Ver. 17.—The child of man and the kingdom of God. Jesus Christ not only 
opened the gate of his kingdom to the little child as he opened his arms to the little 
children whom the mothers of Juda: brought to him; he also took the little child as 
a type of the true disciple. He taught us that if we wish to enter his kingdom, our 
spirit must be the child-spirit. ‘ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as,” 
ete. And what is this spirit? It is that of— 

I. Doorrry, or readiness to accept what is told us. The ideal child is teachable; it 
will learn because it is ready to receive; it has not found ovt the way of distrust and of 
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rejection; it takes in the light, the truth, which is offered and it grows thereby. Men 
of mature years and powers, who have had all the advantages of Christian privileges, 
often stand without the kingdom because they will not receive the truth that is offered 
them; their mind is preoccupied with theories, systems, imaginations, of their own. 
They seem to know much; they believe they know much, for they are familiar with 


some things of which many (perhaps most) are ignorant; they could easily puzzle their 


neighbours by asking questions which these could not answer; they have a number of 
facts and laws, and a much larger number of names at their command; they “seem 


to be wise” (1 Cor. iii. 18). But their knowledge is very small in comparison with all 


that has to be acquired; it is partly (largely) local, temporary, evanescent (1 Cor. xiii. 


8); it is nothing to the wisdom of God. It becomes them, as it becomes us all, to 


feel toward God as our little children feel towards us—to cherish a spirit of docility. 


How much more he has to tell us than we have to teach them! How much greater 


is our ignorance in his sight than theirs is in ours! He who will not accept the 


doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood; he who will not yield himself to a Divine Saviour ; 
he who will not pursue the path of holy service, hoping to find at the end of ita 
heavenly home,—because this does not square with some favourite theories, or because 


it transcends the range of some intellectual faculties, cannot enter the kingdom of 
truth, and therefore shuts himself out of the kingdom of God. We shall fail to stand 


on the first rung of the ladder that reaches heavenly wisdom unless we realize that 


we are all of us but very little children in the presence of our Father, and unless 
with docile spirit we come to his feet and say, “Lord, we are very ignorant; wilt 
thou teach us?” 
“Tead us, O Father, in the path of truth; 
Unhelped by thee, in error’s maze we grope.” 


IL Smetiorry. The little child (of our thought and our affection) is simple, trans 


| parent, sincere; he says just what is in his mind, does not pretend he is naughty when 


he believes himself to be good—is real, This God demands of us—* truth in the inward 
parts,” sincerity of spirit. It does not further our cause with him to affect a piety that 


js not genuine; to simulate a penitence of which our heart knows nothing; to use 


the language of humility while pride is reigning within. He would rather we tell 
him just what we feel, just what we are, than adopt the most appropriate confessions 
or petitions. We must be like the children of our home; we must mean what we say 
when we draw nigh to him. 

Ill. Trusrruuness. Christianity is a religion which centres in a Person, in one 
Divine Being. “He that believeth in me,” “that abideth in me,”—that is the pre- 
vailing note. Trust in Jesus Christ as the Teacher, Saviour, Sovereign of the human 
soul, is the way of life. He who has that stands within “the kingdom of God.” 


Where shall we learn to trust? Is it not of the little child? As the child flees for 


refuge to its parent’s arms, confides itself and all it has or hopes for to its parent’s 


wisdom and love, so the human soul is invited to commit itself and all its everlasting 


interests to the Almighty Saviour, to say with implicit, childlike confidence and 


| self-surrender— 


« Jesus, Refuge of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” « 


Vers, 18—22.—The golden chance: a sermon to the young. Many features combine 


to make this incident one of peculiar interest. sah 
I. THE PRINCIPAL ACTOR IN THE SCENE A YOUNG MAN. Matthew tells us this quite 


incidentally (xix. 22), but it adds great interest to the occurrence. For our hearts are 


drawn towards youth. Youth is innocent, ingenuous, frank, trustful, hopeful, loving, 
There is, moreover, some mystery about it. We know what the old man has been; 
we know what the man of middle life will be; but of youth we cannot tell; it may 
accomplish great things; it is covered with the delicate buds, with the beautiful flowers 
id terrane MAN OF WEALTH AND NTLUENCE. This might not make him more 
interesting to Christ; but it does to us. The rich young heir may be of no more 


intrinsic worth than the beggar by the wayside; but because he is the heir of fortune, 
| 9 
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we care about him, we watch his career; we are specially glad if he takes a wise course, 
and are specially grieved if he goes astray. 

III. A YOUNG MAN WITH SOME OF THE NOBLER QUALITIES OF YouTH. 1. We note 
his reverence. Youth should be reverent. Ignorance and inexperience should pay 
to knowledge and wisdom the regard which is their due. We like this young man 
because he saw in that homeless Teacher a wisdom superior to his own, and came and 
prostrated himself before him in becoming homage. 2. We note his ardour. He 
came running (Mark x. 17) to meet and to learn of Christ. Youth should be, as in 
the person of this inquirer it was—eager, ardent, enthusiastic, sanguine of good things. 
8. We note his religiousness. “ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” etc. Youth is 
the time when heavenly visions are most and best seen; when Divine claims, spiritual 
realities, are strongest and clearest to the soul; then “life eternal” has the deepest 
meaning. So was it with him. ‘To him life held something larger and better than all 
his lands and houses; other and higher voices than those of debtors and stewards reached 
his ear; he had a vision of a holy service in which he might be engaged; of a Divine 
life he might be living ; and running in his eagerness, and kneeling in his reverence, 
he looked up into the face of Christ and said, “ Good Master, what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have eternal life?” 

IV. A youNG MAN IN THE PRESENCE OF CurisT, exciting his special interest. A 
young man, with his life before him and a soul not yet stained by the evil which is 
in the world, standing in the very presence of him who knew what human life might 
include and what the human soul was worth, who could tell him how to enlarge the 
one and how to ennoble the other, and who (Mark x. 21) took a tender and loving 
interest in this earnest spirit,—what could we have more profoundly interesting than 
this? 

V. Jesus CHRIST REVEALING TO HIM THE TRUE STATE OF HIS HEART. Our Lord’s 
treatment of inquirers differed much; it was, no doubt, determined by the state of 
their heart, as he alone knew it. He replied to this young man as he did, because he 
wished him to know where he actually stood; he wished to show him that, in order 
to be prepared to lay hold on eternal life, it was not only necessary to have such 
sincerity as he had, and such earnestness as he had, but such earnestness as would 
make him ready to yield everything to the Lord of his life; and that this he had not. 
So, after leading him up to the point, he said, “Sell all that thou hast,” etc. And 
then the inquirer knew that he lacked one thing—one essential thing ; he wanted that 
thoroughness of purpose toward God which made self-surrender possible to him, It 
was a glorious, golden chance, then used or then lost when this interview was held. 
It must have been the crisis of his career, on which everything hung for all the future. 
Similar in its nature, though not alike in its circumstances, is the opportunity offered 
to each one of us. 1. All the life of Christian privilege is the golden chance of our 
existence. “Now is the accepted time,” the period when everything is open to us, when 
a noble and immortal future stretches out before us and is within our power. 2. Youth 
is the golden chance of life. It is in the days that are now passing, when the heart is 
warm, and the mind is open, and the conscience tender, and the life unburdened and 
unembarrassed, that Christ should be approached and his lasting friendship gained. 
3. The day of Divine visitation is the golden chance of youth—that day when the 
truth and the grace of Jesus Vhrist are most powerfully felt, and a voice from heaven 
is heard saying of the path of life, “This is the way : walk ye in it.”—C, 


Ver. 24.— Wealth and piety. Wherein lies the difficulty of a rich man entering the 
kingdom? This young ruler shrank from parting with his property; but Jesus Christ 
does not ordinarily ask men of wealth to “sell all that they have, and give to the 
poor.” His diiticulty, therefore, is not the common one. 1. It is not that the rich 
man is not as welcome to the friendship of Christ as the poor man. He does not make 
distinctions in his invitation, or in his desire that men should come to bim. In him 
in whom is neither male nor female, bond nor free, there is neither rich nor poor. The 
poor as mueh as the rich, and also the rich as much as the poor, are the objects of his 
love and of his seeking. The Lord of our nature regards us, and concerns himself for 
us, not on account of our circumstances, but because he knows the value of our souls. 
2. Not because the rich man cannot illustrate the distinctive graces of Christianity. 
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The sale and distribution of property in apostolic times was an expedient which was 
adopted for the occasion; but it was not insisted upon as necessary even then (Acts v. 
4), and it was very soon abandoned. Paul, writing to Timothy, wrote on the sup- 
position that the Christian Church included many wealthy men (1 Tim. vi.). Every 
age and every country has witnessed the lives of wealthy Christian men, who have 
lustratad every grace that the great Teacher has commended. It is clear that a 
rich man may be as humble, as generous, as temperate, as pure, as devout, as any poor 
man can be; and he sometimes is so. The explanation of our Lord’s language is 
found in the fact that riches are apt to put a serious obstacle in the way of entrance into 
the kingdom. If we would find our way into that holy and blessed kingdom, it is 
necessary that we should have a sense of our personal emptiness and need. We come 
to Christ to be filled with his fulness, to be enriched by his grace and love. He isa 
Physician, and it is they who feel that they are sick that are likely to apply for his 
healing power. He is the Divine Source of all wealth and enrichment (Rev. iii. 18), 
and they must know themselves to be poor who come to buy of him gold that they 
may become rich. Hence the difficulty, It is for this reason that— 

L A MAN WHOSE MIND IS FULL OF KNOWLEDGE finds it hard to receive distinctive 
Christian truth. He is rich, as compared with his fellows, in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. He is proud of this possession of his, and is bent on making the most of it. 
Jesus Christ comes to him, and says that he must lay aside his own views and notions, 
and sit at his feet and receive the truth he brings to him from God, Then the “rich” 
man has to sacrifice his favourite theories, has to make nothing of his learning, that 
he may admit to his mind the wisdom that is trom above ; and he finds it very “ hard” 
to do this. 

Tl. A MAN WHO 18 CLOTHED WITH HONOUR finds it hard to take a very humble view 
of himself. For honour is an order of wealth, and one that is highly prized. But the 
natural and common effect of it is to lead those who are the objects of it to forma 
flattering view of themselves; it is hard to get them to believe that in God’s sight 
they may be as sinful as those held in very much less regard by their fellow-men. But 
the ground on which human souls must come to Christ is that of humility. “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

IIL A MAN WHOSE CHAMBERS ARE FULL OF TREASURE is tempted to seek his satis- 
faction in the lower good. We have to make our choice, as Divine truth is presented 
to us, whether we will live for the service of Christ or for our own personal enjoyment 
and aggrandizement. To the poor, to the afflicted, to the suffering, to those who know 
they have not long to live, the temptation to live for this present world is not so 
strong; on their ear the overtures of the gospel of grace fall as that very thing they 
need for their comfort and their peace; they have little to surrender, they have much 
to gain. But to those to whom every avenue of enjoyment is open; to those who 
may look hopefully, perhaps confidently, for place, for power, for society, for pleasure, 
for honour,—the inducement is very strong and urgent to cast in their lot with those 
“ whose portion is in this life? Many voices very close to their ear, very clear and con- 
vincing, call for their strength to be given to the material rather than the spiritual, to 
the temporal rather than the eternal, to the human rather than the Divine; and it is 
“hard” for them to resist and to overcome. 1, Let poverty find its ample consolation 
in the accessibility of the riches that always satisfy and never flee. 2. Let those who 
know neither poverty nor riches thank God for the happy mean in which his provi- 
dence has } laced them—not subjecting them to the temptations of either. 3. Let wealth 
beware lest it make a sad, a supreme, mistake ; lest, in the great spiritual strife, it— 


«Qlutch the tinsel gilding, and let go the crown of life.” * 


Vera. 28, 29 (comp. Mark. x. 29, 30).—Christ’s estimate of a Christian life. It is 
certain that no literalist could ever understand Jesus Christ. Men of this order of 
mind utterly failed to understand hit in his own time (see particularly John vi. 41—46), 
and they are equally at fault to-day. It is clearlv impossible to give a literal inter- 
pretation to these words of the Lord; the facts of the case do not permit it. But going 
to the heart of this Divine utterance, we understand that any one who for Christ’s sake 
<uffers the loss of kindred and of worldly govds, shall have that which, in the sight of 
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God and in the light of his truth, is worth a hundred times more than any human or 
earthly blessings can be. We shall better see the truthfulness of this declaration if we 
approach the main thought from a little distance, and consider that hwman life is some- 
thing the value of which depends not on the quantity but on the kind of it. A small 
quantity of human lige outweighs in value a large amount of animal life. A very 
srnall portion of the higher human life transcends in value a large extent of lower 
human life. “ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” Bailey has well 
written— 
‘‘ Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood ; 

It is a great spirit and a busy heart. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


And there is wisdom as well as strength in the lines— 


“One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


Lifting up this truth to the spiritual level of the teaching of Jesus Christ, we find that 
in such a life as that which is of him and tn him—for the attainment of which we may 
have to make very great sacrifices— 

J. THERE I8 AN ELEVATED AND TRANSPORTING JoY experienced in the very endurance 
of persecution; and this alone goes far towards fulfilling the Saviour’s word. This 
statement is simply historical. The apostles returned from the council, condemned 
and severely scourged, “rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his 
Name.” Paul and Silas sang the praises of God in the darkness and foulness of a 
Philippian dungeon. And under every sky since then, men and women, old and young 
and in the midst of life, have gone to the dungeon and to the stake and to the open 
grave in which they were to be buried alive, not with tears in their eyes and lamenta- 
tions on their tongues, but with songs of praise upon their lips, and with keen, exultant 
triumph in their hearts. To-day there is far more of real and lasting joy to be found 
under the roof of the missionary compound than in the palatial buildings of European 
capitals, profounder and more lasting satisfaction in the self-sacrificing labours of the 
evangelist than in the lounging idleness of the sons and daughters of fashion and of 
pleasure. 

Il. IN TRUE DISCIPLESHIP THERE ARE SOURCES oF Joy which altogether outweigh 
any losses that may be entailed by fidelity. Some people know just enough of “ reli- 
gion ” to find it a weariness, a burden, an anxiety. This is neither piety nor policy ; it 


does not secure God’s favour, and it gives no satisfaction to them. But the true and — 


thorough servant of Jesus Christ, heartily surrendering himself to his Divine Redeemer, 
and devotedly engaging in his service, has ‘‘ manifold more” of blessedness than he 
Joses by anything with which he parts. He has (1) the favour, the forgiving and 
abiding love of God his Father; his lifelong, his unfailing friendship; (2) happy, holy 
fellowship with Jesus Christ, and, through him, with the true and pure and good 
amongst men; (8) a share in that holy service, outside of which is no rectitude for man, 
in which is rightness and wisdom, and therefore peace and joy; (4) the luxury, the 
blessedness of usefulness, of doing good and communicating, of being a source of strength 
end healing to the poor and needy; (5) “ And in the world to come eternal life:” not 
the lingering and lasting shadows into which Greek and Roman shrauk from descending ; 
not the uninviting shedl of the Hebrews; but everlasting day, eternal life—life in its 
fulness, its ireedom, its blessedness, its glory, life never ceasing but enlarging and 
unfolcing evermore. What commanding, convincing, constraining reasons are here for 
choosing the Master’s service! What is it that he asks us to surrender for his sake ? 
Anything in the way of profit, or pleasure, or companionship? Perhaps something in 
these ways. But what we gain by accepting him as Saviour and Friend is a thousand 
times more precious than all that we can be called upon to renounce. Even here and 
now God gives to us far more than he takes from us; and, beside this, in the world 
to come is “ eternal life.” We may well do as Peter said he and his associates had done 
—leave all to follow Christ.—O. 
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Vers. 31—34.--God’s concealing kindness, ete. The clear prevision which the Lord 
Jesus Christ had of the future which was before him may suggest to us the 
thought— 

I.-Gop’s KINDNESS IN CONCEALMENT. We often try to forecast the future, and 
sometimes wish that we could do so legs imperfectly than we can. But our very 
inability to do this is to us a valuable shield that saves us from great unhappiness. For 
who of us would care to proceed at all if he knew all the sorrowful experiences through 
which his path would lie? We sometimes feel a humane satisfaction that the shvep and 
cattle that browse so contentedly to-day in the field have not their short enjoyment 
marred by any expectation of tho slaughter-house they are to enter to-morrow. 
we may well be thankful that so thick a veil hangs over our future, that we cannot 
possibly tell what are the troubles that will befall us, or where our life will be darkened 
with its deeper shadows. Even when, as with Paul, we know that “ bonds and afflic- 
tions abide us,” still, like him, we do “not know the things that will befall us” then. 
And whilst, on the one hand, we very commonly have enough of premonition to make 
desirable preparation for coming evil, on the other hand our life is so ordered that we 
go happily and hopefully on our way, untroubled by the evils which are in front of us 
but which are mercifully hidden from our view. 

Il. Our Lorr’s LEADERSHIP IN THE EXPERIENCE OF APPREHENSION. Our happy 
inability to anticipate the future is not the whole of the truth, though it is a large part 
of it. It remains true that there isa considerable amount of apprehension in the struc- 
ture of our life. There are times when we clearly foresee some trial ahead of us. We 
may not know precisely the time of its arrival, nor the elements of which it will be 
composed. But we can tell that “our hour is coming.” Before us, at no great dis- 
tance, is suffering, is separation, is loss, is loneliness, is heart-ache. The road we are 
travelling along will soon descend, and we shall go down into the darkly shaded valley. 
Of that we have no doubt; and our spirit trembles, our heart is full of foreboding and, 

erchance, misgiving. How shall we pass through that dark valley ? How bravely or 
Loe weakly, how worthily or how unbecomingly, shall we undergo that experience 
when it comes? There are many sources of encouragement to which we might resort. 
But this passage speaks to us of one of the best of them. Christ has gone this way 
before us—this way of keen and anxious apprehension. He knew that the most trying 
experiences were only a little way in front of him. He knew that the last extremity 
of human hatred and of human cruelty would be visited upon him. The Jews would 
condemn him with all their malignity, and the Gentiles would maltreat him with all 
their disdainful and powerful heartlessness. The sad and shameful future immediately 
before him stood clear to his sight, clearer far than any coming sorrow can shape itself 
to us. ‘Therefore we may feel that: 1. We are treading in the footsteps of our Lord, 
and it is enough for the disciple to be as his Master. 2. We may be confident of his 
tenderest and fullest sympathy. He has suffered just what we are suffering now. 3. He 
will help us in our time of need. As he himself sought of man the succour he did not 
find, and was glad to receive from heaven the comfort he did not ask (Mark xiv. 34, 37 ; 
and ch. xxii. 43), we may be well assured that he will not refuse us all the aid we need 
and ask of him when the trial-hour of our experience shall have come. 

Ill. Tue DIFFICULTY OF DISCIPLESHIP—TO LEARN UNWELCOME TRUTH. There was 
no inherent incomprehensibleness in the words Christ here employed; yet “ they under- 
stood none of these things.” Why did they not comprehend such intelligible language ? 
Because the truth conveyed was so exceedingly unwelcome. It cut across all their 
cherished hopes respecting the Messiah; it dashed their natural expectations to the 
ground; and it went sorely against all that their affection prompted them to believe and 
cherish. “It could not, must not, did not mean that,” they said in their hearts. It is 
not the strangeness nor the profundity of truth which is too much for us; it is its 
remoteness from that on which we have set our heart. We do not understand that which 
clashes with our prejudices, or our passions, or our affections, The apostles of Christ 
would have saved themselves from many hours of awful sorrow and abject hopelessness 
and paintul incredulity, if their feelings had allowed them to understand the truth 
which their Master put so plainly and so repeatedly before them (Matt. xvi. 21; xvii 
22; xx. 17). Can it be that Jesus Christ is saying something to us which we ought 
to understand, but do not because it is unwelcome to our hearts, or because it is at 
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variance with all our old and strong habits of thought? Is it possible that he is calling 
us to repentance, to sell-surrender, to a full confession of our faith, to a nobler life, to 
some field of active work, and we do not understand what he is saying to us? Where 
his own apostles so greatly failed, may not we be found at fault? Shall we leave it to 
future darkness and a great surprise and a mortifying discovery of error to set us 
straight? Or shall we not rather recognize in time our liability to mistake; seek to 
have an open mind to receive all his holy will concerning us; ask God to help us to 
remove the bandages of prejudice and of earthly attachments from the eyes of our 
understanding; seek by docility and devoutness of spirit to be such disciples of the 
Master that, when he speaks even unwelcome truth to us, we shall understand him 
and obey ?—C. 


Ver. 37.— Present but passing opportunity. Pathetic stories are told of those who, 
in circumstances of the greatest danger or distress, have suddenly found themselves 
almost within reach of blessed deliverance, but who just failed to realize their ho 
It is the captive knight past whose dungeon a friendly host is filing, and the sound of 
the clarion drowns his pleading cries; or it is the shipwrecked sailor on the lonely island 
whose laboriously constructed signal the ship that is homeward bound does not descry, 
and who sees his one chance of rescue vanishing away. ‘Those who have never known a 
supreme misfortune, together with a possibility, which was only a possibility, of deliver- 
ance, cannot realize the thrilling and ali but intolerable suspense of such moments of 
present but passing opportunity as Bartimaeus now knew. He was blind, helpless, shut 
out from all the sights and nearly all the enjoyments of human life; his lot was of the 
darkest and the saddest; and there was passing by One who could turn darkness into 
day, dreariness and gloom into blessedness and beauty, if only he could win his ear and 
make his plea, This glorious Healer was within a few paces of him, would soon be 
actually in front of him, would all too soon be gone beyond his call. “Jesus of Nazareth 
was passing by!” We see here— 

I. THE SORENESS OF OUR SPIRITUAL NEED. We are blind, helpless, suffering the 
worst privations, under the dominion of sin. We recognize not our Father, our 
brethren, our true selves, our true opportunities, our chief perils, our real interests; and 
our blindness is not only immeasurably reducing the value of our present life, but is 
leading us to that which is darker still and sadder far. 

Il. THE NEAR PRESENCE OF JESUS Curist. A Divine Deliverer is at hand. Quite 
near to us, within reach of our voice, within touch of our hand, is One who can open 
our eyes and make us see clearly all that we need to know. At our very door is One 
who is not only ready at our entreaty, but even prepared already and eager to supply 
all our need. Here is One who offers to: 1. Enlighten our mind. 2. Restore the 
relationship to God our Father we have lost by our sin. 3. Constitute himself our 
almighty and unchanging Friend and Guide through all our life. 4. Conduct us and 
receive us to a heavenly home. 

Ill. THE PASSING OF PRESENT OPPORTUNITY. This priceless chance is ours to-day ; 
out how long will it remain within our reach? Jesus of Nazareth is near, but he is 
passing. 1. We know nothing of Christian privilege beyond the grave, and our life is 
hastening on; it may close at any hour, and it is hurrying away on the swift wings of 
duty and of pleasure. 2. The favoured period of youth is still more transient. Christ 
is very near us in the golden days of youth, when the spiritual nature is so open and 
so responsive; but how fast these days are fleeing! how soon will they be gone! 8. The 
hour of special grace and of rare privilege is but an hour—that time when Heaven puts 
forth its most constraining influences, and we see and feel that the gates into the king= 
dom of God are opened wide for our entrance. We cannot afford to delay when Jesus 
of Nazareth is near us. When eternal lite is within our grasp, we must compel every 
other interest to take the second place; and this, not only because it is of such tran- 
scendent value, but because we may never have so golden an opportunity acain. There 
is “a tide” in the history of every man which leads on to something more than “ for. 
tune ;” it leads unto life—the life that is Divine and everlastine. On no account whate 
ever must that be “omitted.” Foolish beyond all reckoning, as well as guilty before 
God, is the soul that lets Jesus of Nazareth pass by without seeking his feet and finding 
his favour.—O. 
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Ver. 41.— What we want of Christ. Our hearts are drawn towards blind Bartimasus ; 
we compassionate him for his long-continued blindness; we enter into his feeling of 
keen hopefulness when he hears of the passing of Jesus Christ ; we like the importunity 
of the man, his sturdy refusal to be put down by popular clamour; we like also his 
manly directness in reply to the question asked him, “ Lord, that I may receive my 
sight!” We owe him some gratitude in that it was his necessity which provided our 
Lord with one more opportunity of illustrating his power and his pity, and of carrying 
on the great redemptive work he came to accomplish. For these miracles he wrought 
were @ part, and a valuable part, of that work of his. If apprised of less value than 
they once were, they are very far indeed from being valueless. And amongst other 
thins they illustrate Christ’s personal dealing with men. As he did not heal in troops 
au.. companies but addressed himself to each individual man or woman that was sick 
or suffering, blind or lame, so does he now make his appeal to each individual heart, 
and say to this man and to that man, “ What wilt thow that I shall do unto thee?” 
And what do we want of him, as he thus approaches us? 

L Hose WHO WANT NOTHING IN PARTICULAR. ‘They meet with their neighbours to 
worship him and to hear about him, but they have no sense of need in their hearts; 
their souls are not suffering and smarting under a painful sense of sin; their hearts are 
not athirst for the living God and Saviour. They wish for “bread enough,” but it is 
not the bread of life for which they hunger; they would like much to be wealthy, but 
they are not careful to be “rich toward God.” 

IL THoszk wHo WANT NoTHING oF CuRisT Xow. The time will come when they 
will be glad of a Saviour and Friend—some future hour of sorrow, or difficulty, or lone- 
liness, and certainly the hour of death ; they would like to keep open the line of com- 
munication, but at present they do not feel that they want auything of the great 
Healer of hearts. But let us look rather at— 

TIL WHAT WE ALL DO REALLY WANT oF uIM. If our Divine Father is not to be 
disappointed in us, if our lives on earth are not to be miserable failures, then may we 
all urge, with this blind man, ‘‘ Lord, that we may receive our sight!” For it is 
egsential to the life of our life that we should be enlightened upon: 1. The transcendent 
value of the human spirit, and thus understand of how much more value we ourselves 
are than any of our earthly surroundings, or than the body which is our temporary 
residence. 2. The intimate and tender relation in which we stand to God. That God 
is the one Being with whom we have to do, from whom we cannot withhold our love 
and service without doing him and ourselves the greatest wrong, who is “ earnestly 
remembering” and patiently seeking us in our distance and estrangement. 3. The 
supreme and abiding biessedness of the service of Christ; that this is the soul’s only 
true rest and portion, its peace and its inheritance. We want that these great saving 
truths should stand out before the eyes of our soul as the solid and living facts, in com- 
parison with which all other things are of small account; we want to recognize in 
them the great verities which alone will satisiy and save us. If we would that Christ 
should do this for us, we must remember that what he is saying to us is this: (1) 
“Tearn of me;” (2) “Believe in me;” ‘Have faith in me;” (8) “ Abide in me; 
(4) “Follow me.”—C. 


Vers. 1—14.—Lessons tn prayer. Our Lord, in the two parables composing the 
present passage, gives the disciples encouragement to pray. The one brings out the 
need of perseverance and importunity in prayer; the other brings out the spirit of self- 
abasement which should be cultivated in prayer. They are thus linked together as 
twin lessons in the art of prayer. 

J. Ler US NOTICE THE NEEDFUL IMPORTUNITY OF Gop’s ELECT AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE IMPORTUNATE wipow. (Vers. 1—8.) ‘The story is about an earthly judge of 
unscrupulous character, to whom a widow in her weakness, but with a deep sense of 
injury, appeals for redress, The weak woman is able by her importunity to extort 
from the heartless judge the redress which he would give on no other conditions. He 
even becomes facetious and humorous over it, and declares that he will avenge her, 
lest “by her continual coming she strike me.” Having related this story, our 
makes certain deductions from it. And: 1. He declares that at his coming there will 
be little faith in his advent. (Ver. 8.) Now, this unbelief about his advent can be 
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accounted for on several grounds. (1) The procession of nature is so uniform, All 
things seem to continue as they were from the creation. Nature is on so large and 
grand a scale that we do not appreciate the real progress, and imagine that we are in 
the midst of a standstill. Uniformity, however, is not standstill. (2) Hope deferred 
will make many hearts sick. And so what has been so long talked of and yet has 
never appeared will be thought at last as never to appear. And (8) stoicism will 
lead many just to take things as they are, and entertain no concern about any change. 
It is astonishing how easy-going people tolerate manifest wrongs rather than take the 
trouble either to pray about them or to work for theii removal. But: 2. Our Lord 
acknowledges the wrong to which his elect ones have been exposed. Their cry is for justice, 
for redress, like the widow. Now, our Lord admits that his people have not got justice 
from the world. The world has not been worthy of them. The world has made them 
time after time martyrs. It is a great assurance that the Lord acknowledges his 
servants’ wrongs. 3, He intimates at the same time that, like the widow, they will need 
tmportunity. The one weapon must be wielded and wielded incessantly. He keeps us 
waiting doubtless for our good. If we got all the moment we asked it, how should we 
ever learn patience? But: 4. He promises a sudden redress. he idea seems to be 
not “speedily” but “suddenly” he will avenge them. It will be a sharp and decisive 
deliverance when it comes. We thus see that all life’s discipline is planned to stimu- 
late prayer. And when we have least taste for it, we should, like Luther, pray on. 
This is the importunity the Lord loves and will answer. 

IL, Ler Us NOTICE THE SPIRIT OF SELF-ABASEMENT WHICH SHOULD CHARACTERIZE 
OUR PRAYER AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE PARABLE OF THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN, 
(Vers. 9—14.) And in this second story we have a Pharisee first presented whose 
prayer is an outburst of self-confidence. He thanks God that he is so much better 
than his neighbours. For in these he recognizes extortioners, unjust men, and 
adulterers. A self-righteous spirit is censorious; its prayer is a criticism; even a 
publican’s modesty in standing afar off, and his contrition in smiting on his breast, 
are set down to his disparagement. Then the Pharisee can congratulate himself on 
fasting twice a week, and on giving tithes of all he possesses. But he was not a bit the 
better for all this so-called prayer, this bit of blatant self-praise. On the other hand, 
the publican, though he remained afar off and hardly ventured to look up, but smote 
on his breast and cried, “God be merciful to me a sinner!” went down to his house e 
happier and better man. For the important point is not their consciousness, but God’s 
attitude towards their respective spirits. To the one spirit God responds by justifica- 
tion and a sense of acosptance. The other is sent empty away. Hence the principles 
Jesus deduces are twofold, 1. Self-ewaltation always precedes abasement. The proud 
will sooner or later get his fall, The Pharisaic spirit is always humiliated in the end. 
The man who is filled with self-satisfaction is only demonstrating his own self-ignor- 
ance and distance from God and his great ideal. 2, Self-abasement always leads to 
exaltation. It is when we feel “as a beast” before God, like Asaph in the seventy-third 
pealm, that we are on the way to spiritual rapture. For God has provided for the 
abased sinner the pardon he needs, and, besides the pardon, sanctification and everlast- 
tng progress. Let us, then, pray in the penitential key continually, and let us pray 
determined not to be deuied; and heights of spiritual exaltation and rapture will be 
seen rising from our very feet, and inviting us to sit down on them with Jesus.— 


Vers. 15—30.—The children of the kingdom. During the progress of the King 
towards Jerusalem, his personal influence and benediction were greatly valued. It 
would seem that mothers brought their children to him to be blessed, and ended by 
producing the very little ones. The disciples thought the line should be drawn some- 
where, and so ventured to forbid the anxious mothers, only, however, to receive the 
significant rebuke from him, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of God.” We are thus introduced to the important 
principle that— 

I. CHILDLIKENESS 18 THE QUALIFICATION For Gop’s KINGDOM. (Vers. 15—17.) Now 
that is only another way of stating that God’s government is paternal, and that hia 
subjects are sons. It is, in fact, “a mighty family ” of which he is himself the Head, 
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It is when we recognize in him our Father, and are prepared to accept as little children 
all he sends, and to do all he commands, that we truly belong to his kingdom. Hence 
the two characteristics specially brought out are (1) trust, and (2) obedience. It is thus 
we are to test ourselves. Do we ¢rust God our Father as little children trust their 
fathers according to the flesh? and do we obey our heavenly Father as little ones obey 
their earthly parents? Then are we in the kingdom. 

II. CurisT EXPECTS THE RICHEST RULER TO TRUST AND TO OBEY HIM LIKE A LITTLE 
CHILD. (Vers. 18—27.) We have here an interesting case of anxiety, and how Christ 
dealt with it. And here wa have to notice that: 1. Neither his wealth nor his position 
satisfied the young ruler. Something more was needed. The heart cannot content 
itself with either rank or gold. Hence his anxiety to lay hold on eternal life, which he 
felt was something more than he had yet obtained. 2. He fancied he could entitle him- 
self to it by a stroke of public service. Hence his inquiry, “ Good Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?” His notion was that he could claim it as a right, if he 
could only find out the additional duty he felt able to discharge. 8. Jesus destroys 
with a single stroke his overestimate of human nature. The flattery of human nature 
coincides with self-esteem. The young ruler believed in his own goodness and capa- 
bilities, and he complimented Jesus as “good Master,” because he believed in the 
existence of any number of good men—himself, of course, included. Now, Jesus will 
not accept a false compliment. Human nature is not good; and it is not asa mere 
man that he is going to receive such flattery. Hence he tells the ruler that there is no 
mere man good; that God alone is good. ‘There is here no repudiation of goodness as 
belonging to himself, but simply a repudiation of goodness as an attribute of unaided 
humanity. 4. Jesus insists on examination of past conduct in the light of the Divine 
Law. He asks the young ruler if he has kept the second table of the Decalogue, and 
been dutiful to his fellow-men. Looked at from without, the self-sufficient mind 
imagines it is a simple thing to keep the Law. But when for “law” we substitute “love,” 
the self-examination does not so assure us. Meanwhile the young ruler is strong in the 
belief that he has kept the whole Law. 6. Jesus now demands, as a test of his trust 
in him, the surrender of his riches to the poor, and the subsequent following of him. The 
demand was for faith. When we consider that Jesus was apparently but a poor artisan, 
then, unless the young ruler would absolutely and implicitly trust him, he would never 
think of obeying his demand. The result proved that he was not yet ready to trust 
Jesus. He trusted his money more! Hence his sorrow as he leaves the Lord. And 
herein lies the money-danger. It bids for the trust of the soul. Moneyed men find it 
hard to trust any one more than money. They think it only natural that they should 
feel independent. But if money leads men away from Jesus, it is a curse, and not a 
blessing. When tempted to be covetous, let us remember that money has its special 
dangers, and makes it harder and even impossible for some to enter into God’s kingdom. 
6. Jesus, while stating the difficulty which rich men find in entering God’s kingdom, 
shows that God manifests his great power in saving some of them. Money is such a 
barrier that we might well despair of the salvation of any rich men. Poor men have a 
chance. They have go little that they dare not trust in it, but in God only. But the 
rich man is tempted to trust in the uncertain riches, and leave God out of the account. 
But for this very reason God magnifies his grace in saving some rich men—in saving 
some in spite of all their temptation to trust in their abundance. A rich yet real 
believer is a splendid illustration of the grace of God. He sees through his riches and 
forbids them to come between his soul and his Saviour. 

IIL CuRisT INDICATES THE RECOMPENSE AWAITING ALL THOSE WHO HAVE SACRIFICED 
THEIR ALL FOR HIM. (Vers. 28—30.) Peter, as spokesman for the others, asks Christ 
what they shall have, seeing they have sacrificed their worldly positions to follow him. 
They thought that they should have some recompense. Nor were they mistaken ; for 
Uhrist shows that they shall have: 1. A recompense in kind in this world. Often 
when a home is left for the sake of Jesus, a happier home is found in the midst of the 
Lord’s work. When rich prospects are renounced for the Saviour’s sake, unexpected 
recompense comes rvund in the shape of riches. When relatives are resigned that 
Christ’s cause may be promoted, new relations spring up around the devoted soul and 
bring compensation. And the spirit of loving appreciation which appropriates all 
things makes ample ameads for all our self-denial for our Saviour (1 Cor. iii, 21—23). 
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2. A recompense in the world to come in the shape of eternal life. So that self-denial, 
self-renunciation, becomes the path to the life eternal. The opportunity of living in 
God and for God awaits all sincere souls in the other life, and satisfies them. Let us 
consequently rejoice in hope of the glory, and have grace to fear no evil.—R. M. E. 


Vers. 831—43.— Blindness, mental and physical, Having spoken to the disciples 
about recompense, he balances his consolation by giving them fair warning of his own 
approaching humiliation aud death. But they were so infatuated about the honours 
that they were totally blind to the humiliation. Christ’s words were no better than 
idle tales to them. It suggests— 

I, THE ONE-SIDED WAY IN WHICH PEOPLE MAY READ THE Brsue. (Ver. 31.) What 
was about to happen to Jesus was prophesied ages before. The Old Testament pte- 
sented a suffering as well as an exalted Messiah. But the Jews totally overlooked the 
humiliating aspect. And in the very same way people go still to God’s Word, and find 
there only what they want to find. It needs great trials oftentimes to expound some 
passages of the Divine Word to us. We are partial students; we do not enter into the 
wide meaning of the Word as God would have us! 

Il. GREAT TRIALS ARE NEEDED TO OPEN OUR EYES TO THE OVERLOOKED REALITIES. 
(Vers. 32—34.) It is plain that they did not take in Christ’s meaning until he was 
actually taken from them and crucified. In the terrible suffering which seemed to 
extinguish all their fond hopes, the overwhelmed men got the spiritual vision, and were 
enabled to see a suffering as well as an exalted Messiah revealed in the Divine Word. 
And do we not often, when crushed and broken by trial, come to appropriate passages 
of God’s Word which formerly were blank to us? We ought to bless God for the 
opened eye, even though the process of opening it be painful. 

III, THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST MADE AMENDS FOR ALL THE PREVIOUS SUFFERING. 
(Ver. 33.) For resurrection was exaltation; it was glory which could only be reached 
through the tomb. No possibility was there of Jesus being raised if he had never died. 
It is an experience cheaply purchased, perhaps, through death and the grave. 

IV. Ler us conTRAST WITH THiS THE CURE OF BLIND Bartimaus. (Vers. 385—43.) 
From blind disciples—mentally blind—Luke proceeds to speak of the blind beggar and 
his physical cure. Jesus was proceeding to Jerusalem to enter it as King. It wasa 
royal progress, Here was one of the splendid accompaniments of it. 1. The condition 
of the poor blind beggar, He was blind, and, as he could not keep himself by work, 
he had to beg. He was thus perfectly helpless and dependent. And he knew his defi- 
ciencies. There was no unconsciousness of them or indifference to them. 2. The 
knowledge he possessed of Jesus. He had heard of Christ’s miracles, how he had eured 
several blind men previously. He knew he was the Son of David, and regarded him 
as true Messiah. Hence his knowledge of Christ was sufficient to lead him to throw 
himself upon his mercy as soon as he had the chance. 3. The visit of Jesus to his 
neighbourhood. Jesus was passing on, and the crowd surged mightily around him. 
The noise fell upon the blind man’s acute ear, and led him to ask what it all meant. 
Then, as soon as he learned that Jesus was passing by, he began to cry, “Jesus, 
thou Son of David, have mercy on me!” Noble example! Should not all who feel 
their need of mercy cry as Bartimeus did? 4. Discouragement only intensifies his 
eagerness for blessing. The crowd rebuked him, but Bartimaus persevered. The 
more discouragement, the more importunity. So let-it be with us in our seasons of 
discouragement. 5, The call of Jesus. The importunate one is summoned to the 
Saviour’s presence. ‘I'hose who once discourazed him now urge him forward. 6. The 
inquiry of Jesus. Bartimeeus is asked what mercy he desires; and his whole soul goes 
forth in the words, “ Lord, that I may receive my sight!” It is surely well when we 
clearly know our need and desire its supply. 7. The cure conferred and its consequences, 
Bartimaus is thrown upon his faith ; according to this is his cure. But his faith was 
strong enough for the occasion. He consequently sees plainly, and his fresh sight is 
used to guide him after Jesus. So is it with us if we receive from Jesus our spiritual 
healing. ‘I'hen we see the Saviour plainly, and we learn and are proud to follow him, 


The people, too, in seeing us follow Christ, will learn to glorify the God of grace who 
has enabled us to do so.—R. M. E. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


Vers. 1—10.—Jesus lodges in the house of 
Zacchexus, “ the chief among the publicans” at 
Jericho. This episode, which took place at 
Jericho just before the Lord’s entry into 
Jerusalem the last time, is peculiar to this 
Gospel. That the source was Hebrew 
(Aramaic) is clear from the wording of the 
narration. Some brief Hebrew (Aramaic) 
memoir was given to St. Luke, whence he 
derived his information of this most inte- 
resting and instructive incident of the last 
journey of the Master. 


Vers. 1, 2.—And Jesus entered and passed 
through Jericho, And, behold, there was a 
man named Zacchzeus, which was the chief 
among the publicans, and he was rich. 
Jericho, under the Herods, had become again 
an important centre of trade. It lay on the 
road from Perea to Judea and Egypt, and 
had, of course, an important custoum-house, 
The balm which came especially from the 
Gilead district was sent through there into 
all parts of the world. Zacchzus was at the 
head of this customs department at Jericho, 
The exact position of such an official in 
those days is not known. He probably 
farmed the customs revenue under some 
great Roman capitalist of the equestrian 
order. In such an appointment it was easy 
to commit even involuntary injustices. The 
temptations to such an official to enrich 
himself at the expense of others, besides, 
were sadly numerous. Named Zacchezus. 
Zakkai signifies “pure” (see Ezra ii. 9; 
Neh. vii. 14). It is curious that we find in 
the Talmud a man named Zakkai, the father 
of the famous rabbi Jochanan, living at 
Jericho. 

Ver. 3.—He was little of stature. Such 
a curious detail comes, of course, from some 
memoir written just at the time. 

Ver. 4.—Into a sycomore tree. Ficus 
sycomorus, the fig-mulberry, is here meant. 
It grew in the Jordan valley to a consider- 
able height; the low, spreading branches 
wero easy to climb. “ We can picture the 
scene o our mind’s eye. The eager, wist- 


ful, supplicating face looking down from the | 


fresh green foliage—it was early spring— 
and meeting the gaze of Jesus as he passed” 
(Dean Plumptre). 

Ver. 5.—Zaccheus, make haste, and come 
down; for to-day I must abide at thy house. 
Jericho was one of the cities of the priests, 
and yet our Lord, setting public opinion 
at defiance, passed over their houses, and 


announced his invention of lodging for the 
night with one whose life’s occupation was 
so hateful to the Jewish religious world. 
The Master recognized in the intense eager- 
ness of Zaccheus to get a sight of him, and 
possibly a word from him, that it was in the 
chief publican’s house where lay his Father’s 
business for him in Jericho. 

Ver. 7.—They all murmured. This very 
inclusive statement, “ they all,” shows the 
general intensely Jewish spirit of the age, 
narrow and sectarian. The people could 
not imagine goodness, or earnestness, or 
generosity in one who served the hateful 
Roman power. Probably in priestly Jericho 
this stern exclusive spirit was especially 
dominant. 

Ver. 8.—And Zaccheus stood, and said 
unto the Lord; Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor; and if I have taken 
anything from any man by false accusation, 
I restore him fourfold. Zacchzeus’s memor- 
able speech was addressed not as an apologia 
to the murmuring, jealous crowd, either in 
the room or the courtyard of the house, but 
to his Divine Guest, who, he felt, understood 
him, whose great heart, he knew, sympa- 
thized with him in that life of his, so 
tempted and yet so full of quiet, noble acts; 
for the chief publican’s words do not refer 
to a future purpose, but they speak of a 
past rule of life which he had set for himself 
to follow, and probably had followed fora 
long period. So Godet, who paraphrases 
thus: “He whom thou hast thought good 
to choose as thy host is not, as is alleged, 
a being unworthy of thy choice. Lo, pub- 
lican though I am, it is no ill-gotten gain 
with which I entertain thee.” In a pro- 
fession like his, it was easy to commit in- 
voluntary injustice. There may, too, have 
been, probably was, many a hard if not an 
unjust act worked by the chief of the tax- 
gatherers and his subordinates in their 
difficult employment. 

Ver, 9.—And Jesus said unto him, This 
day is salvation come to this house. This 
solemn announcement on the part of the 
Redeemer was something more than a mere 
comforting assurance to a man who, in spite 
of difficulties and temptations, had striven 
manfully to lead a brave and generous life, 
helping, it is clear, the very multitude who 
were so ready to revile him. It is an 
assurauce to the world that men might 
work in any profession or calling, and at 
the same time live a life pleasing to God. 
It repeats with intense emphasis—and this 
is the great lesson of this striking scene — 
that it is never the work or the position in 
life which ennobles the man in the sight of 
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God, but only the way in which the work 
és done, and the position wsed, which are of 
price in his pure eyes. The hated publican 
at the receipt of custom—the servant of 
Rome, might so live as to win the smile of 
God, as well as the priest in the sanctuary, 
or the rabbi in his theological school. He 
also is a son of Abraham. That is to say, 
a spiritual son—a son in the highest and 
most real sense. Zaccheus was a faithful 
follower of Abraham, in his life and in his 
faith. 

Ver. 10.—For the Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost. A 
quiet rebuke to the Pharisees and priests 
and their followers, who would limit the 
redeemed. Surcly the “publicans” and 
the great tempted mass of mankind necdcd 
him more than the happy privileged class. 
It was for the sake of these poor wandering 
sheep that he left his home of grandeur and 
peace. But there was a vein of sad irony 
running through these words of the Master. 
Between the lines we seem to read some such 
thoughts as these: “ You know, O priests 
and Pharisees, you do not want me. You 
think you are safe already. But these poor 
despised ones, they want, they welcome me, 
like this Zaccheus.” This, too, was a lesson 
for all time. This scene probably took 
sae the evening of the Lord’s arrival at 

acchseus’s house at Jericho, after the even- 
ing meal, when the roum and court of the 
house were filled with guests and curious 
spectators. Dcan Plumptre has an interest- 
ing suggestion that Zacclieus the publican 
was one and the same with the publican of 
ch. xviii. 10—14, who in the temple “ smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to 
me a sinner!” “Is it too bold a conjecture 
that he who saw Nathanael under the fig 
tree (John i. 48) had seen Zaccheeus in the 
temple, and that the figure in the parable 
of ch. xviii. 14 was in fact a portrait?” 

Vers. 11—27.—The parable of the pounds. 

Ver. 11.—And as they heard these things, 
he added and spake a parable. The words 
which introduce this parable-story indicate 
its close connection with the events which 
had just taken place. “He added, and 
spake (mpooGels cize).” Because he was nigh 
to Jerusalem, and because they thought that 
the kingdom of God should immediately 
appear. Thus were briefly stated the reasons 
which determined the Master to speak the 
following parable. First, “he was nigh to 
Jerusalem,” only at most a few hours’ jour- 
ney from the holy city—his last solemn, 
awful visit, when the mysterious act of stu- 
pendous love would be accomplished. So he 

etermined to give a veiled parabolic picture 
of himself and of his chosen people. Second, 
‘they thought that the kingdo God 
snould immediately appear.” In his parable 
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he proposed to moderate the wild romantic 
enthusiasm of his immediate followers and 
of the Passover crowds by painting for them 
@ quiet picture of the future of work and 
waiting which lay before them. The parable 
contains three sets of lessons. (1) The varie- 
ties of reward apportioned to different de- 
grees of zeal and industry in the Master’s 
service. (2) The eternity of loss and shame 
which will be the portion of the slothful 
and unfaithful servant (3) The terrible 
doom of his enemies. 

Ver. 12.—He said therefore, A certain 
nobleman went into a far country to receive 
for himself a kingdom, and to return. There 
was a singular fitness in the Master’s choice 
of a framework for his parable, which at first 
sight would seem strange and unreal. Two 
nobles, Herod and Archelaus, in that age 
had literally gone from Jericho, where the 
Speaker of the parable-story then was, to a 
far country across the sea—to Rome, to re- 
ceive a kingdom from Caesar (Josephus, 
‘ Ant.,” xiv. 14; xvii. 9). And one of these 
two nobles, Archelaus, had rebuilt the stately 
royal palace of Jericho, under the very 
shadow of which the Speaker and the 
crowds were perhaps standing. 

Ver. 13.—And he called his ten servants, 
and delivered them ten pounds, and said 
unto them, Occupy till I come. No doubt 
when our Lord spoke these parables he 
cousiderably enlarged the details, made 
many parts of the framework clearer than 
the short reports which we possess can 
possibly do. The meaning of the great 
noble’s action here is that he wished to 
test his servants—to try their various capa- 
bilities and dispositions, intending, when 
he should return from his long journey, 
having received his kingdom, to appoint 
them to high offices in the administration, 
to such positions, in fact, as their action in 
regard to the small deposit now entrusted 
to them should show themselves capable of 
filling. The Greek verb rendered “occupy ” 
(mpayuaretoacbe) occurs here only in the 
New Testament: a compound form of it is 
rendered (ver. 15) by “ gained by trading.” 

Ver. 14.—But his citizens hated him, 
Again history supplics the framework. This 
was what the Jews had done in the case of 
Archelaus. They had sent a bostile depu- 
tation to complain of their future king be- 
fore the emperor’s court at Rome. In the 
parable, in these “ citizens who hated him” 
a thinly veiled picture is given of those 
Jews who utterly rejected the mission of 
Jesus, and by whose desigus the Crucifixion 
was brought about. 

Ver. 16.—Thy pound, At first the small- 
ness of the sum given to each of the ser- 
vants is striking. Was it nota sum uaworthy 
ot a noble about to receive a kingdom’ 
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The Attic pound was in value somewhat 
less than £4 sterling. In the parable of the 
talents (Matt. xxv. 14—30), where although 
very different lessons are inculeated, yet the 
imagery is somewhat similar, the amounts, 
however, are vastly larger, varying from 
five talents, which would represent about 
£1000. Here the very smallness of the 
gum entrusted to the servants has its deep 
meaning. The “nobly born” one who is 
about to receive a kingdom, represents our 
Lord, who here is in a state of the deepest 
poverty and humiliation. The little sum 
in one sense represents the work he was 
able then to entrust to his own. Again, the 
paltriness of the sum given them seems to 
suggest what a future lay before them. No 
sharing in what they hoped for—the glories 
of a Messianic kingdom on earth. No rest 
in repose under the shadow of the mighty 
throne of King Messiah. The “very little” 
(ver. 17) told them—if they would only 
listen—that their future as his servants 
would be a life of comparatively obscure 
inglorious activity, without rank or power, 
landless, homeless, well-nigh friendless. But 
the sequel of the parable told more than 
this. It proclaimed that their Master was 
able to estimate the moral worth of those 
who had been faithful and true in a “ very 
litile;” ay, more, was in a position to re- 
ward the faithful servant. And the recom- 
pense, @ city for a pound, just hints at the 
magnificent possibilities of the heaven-life, 
just suggests the splendour of its rewards. 

Ver. 17.—Well, thou good servant. It is 
noticeable that, in the bestowal of the “ five 
cities” upon the servant who had with his 
one pound gained five, no expression of 
praise like this “ good serwant” is used by 
the King on his return. Now, what does 
this omission teach us? Christ, we know, 
was very careful and very sparing in his 
use of moral epithets. “ Why callest thou 
me good?” was his stern address to the 
young ruler who used the expression, not 
because he was convinced of its applicability, 
but because he was desirous of paying @ 
flattering compliment to the wise Rabbi 
from whom he desired information. We 
may safely conclude that, from the second 
servant in the story, the one who had earned 
but five pounds, he withheld the noble 
appellation “ good” because he felt he had 
not deserved it. He had done well, it is 
true, and was splendidly recompensed, but 
he might have done more. He had wona 
high and responsible place in the kingdom; 
he was appointed the ruler over five cities; 
but he had not earned the acble title &yalos, 
“good.” Very accurately, indeed, it seems, 
will places and names and power be awarded 
in the heaven-life, exactly in proportion to 
merits and deserts. 


Vers. 20, 21.—And another came, saying, 
Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I 
have kept laid up in a napkin: for I feared 
thee, because thou art an austere man; thou 
takest up that thou layedst not down, and 
reapest that thou didst not sow. This is 
the third class into which the servants who 
knew their Lord’s will are roughly divided. 
We have, first, the devoted earnest toiler, 
whose whole soul was in his Master’s work 
—great, indeed, was his reward. And, 
second, we have the servant who acquitted 
himself fairly respectably, but not nobly, 
not a hero in the struggle of life; he, too, 
is recompensed magnificently, far above his 
most ardent hopes, but still his reward is 
infinitely below that which the first brave 
toiler received at his Lord’s hands. The 
third falls altogether into a different cata- 
logue. He is a believer who has not found 
the state of grace offered by Jesus so brilliant 
as he hoped ; a legal Christian, who has not 
tasted grace, and knows nothing of the 
gospel but its severe morality. It seems to 
him that the Lord gives very little to exact 
so much. “Surely,” such a one argues, 
“the Lord should be satisfied with us if we 
abstain from doing ill, from squandering 
our talent.” The Master’s answer is singu- 
larly to the point: “The more thou knowest 
that I am austere, the more thou shouldest 
have tried to satisfy me!” The Christian 
who lacks the experience of grace ought to 
be the most anxious of workers. ‘The 
punishment here is very different from that 
awarded to the enemies (ver. 27). We hear 
nothing of darkness and gnasling of teeth; 
it is simply deprivation. Still, even this 
modified penalty seems to tell of an eternity 
of regret and loss. Instead of the ten cities, 
or even the five, there is not even the poor 
pound left to the hapless condemned one, 
unworthy even to retain that little heritage. 

Ver. 23.—Wherefore then gavest not thou 
my money into the bank, that at my coming 
I might have required mine own with usury ? 
Many in “the bank” have seen mirrored 
those Christian societies and religious or- 
ganizations to which every believer may 
entrust the resources which he is uncertain 
how best to use himself. Without particu- 
larizing, however, it seems better to under- 
stand the Lord here simply intending to 
teach, by his image of the bank, that no 
man in this world is doomed to inactivity 
or uselessness, but that there will be oppor- 
tunity afforded to every one who is willing 
to use his talent in a humble and obscure, 
if not in a heroic and conspicuous, way. 

Ver. 27.—But those mine enemies, which 
would not that I should reign over them, 
bring hither, and slay them before me. An 
obvious reference to the Lord’s dealings 
with the chosen people, and an unmistakable 
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‘ reference to the awful ruin and disaster 
which was so soon to overwhelm the city 
and temple and the whole nationality. But 
behind this temporal reference there looms 
in the background the vast shadow of a 
terrible eternal doom reserved for the ene- 
mies of the Redeemer. Godet has a beau- 
tiful and suggestive note on the signification 
of the ten and five cities, the reward of the 
faithful toiler here. ‘ They,” the “cities,” 
“represent mortal beings in a lower state of 
development, but whom the glorified faithful 
are commissioned to raise to their Divine 
destination.” 

Vers. 28—48.—Jesus enters Jerusalem as 
King Messiah (vers. 29—44). His work in 
the temple (vers. 45—48). St. Luke here 
passes over in silence the events which 
happened after the episode at the house of 
Zacchssus at Jericho and the speaking the 
great parable of “the pounds.” This 
parable may have been spoken in the house 
of Zaccheeus before leaving Jericho, but it 
seems better to place it somewhere in tne 
course of the walk from Jericho to Bethany, 
a distance of some twelve miles. 

St. John fills up the gap left in the 
narrative of St. Luke. 

The main body of pilgrims to the feast, 
with whom Jesus and his company were 
travelling, left him on the Jericho road at 
Bethany: they going on to their caravan- 
serai in the holy city, he remaining for two 
nights with his friends at Bethany—the 
next evening Jesus was entertained at 
Bethany in the house of Simon the leper 
(Matt. xxvi. 6—13; Mark xiv. 3—9)—the 
feast at which Lazarus the risen sat a guest 
and Martha served, and to which Mary 
brought her precious ointment and her con- 
trition (John xi. 1—9). 

Jesus must have arrived at Bethany before 
sunset on Friday, Nisan 7, and therefore 
before the sabbath began. 

The sabbath was spent in quiet. The 
supper probably took place directly after 
the end of the sabbath. The next morning 
(Palm Sunday) the Lord started for Jeru- 
salem, and entered the holy city in the 
triumphant way as King Messiah related by 
St. Luke in our Gospel. 


Ver. 29.—And it came to pass, when he 
was come nigh to Bethphage and Bethany, 
Bethphage is never mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but in the Talmud we find it 
specified in some interesting veremonial 


directions. It was evidently an outlying 
suburb of Jerusalem. Bethphage, which 
lay between the city and Bethany, was by 
the rabbis legally counted as part of Jeru- 
salem. Bethany signifies “ House of Dates,” 
no doubt so called from its palm trees. 
Bethphage, “ House of Green Figs,” from its 
fig-orchards. The modern Bethany is known 
as El-Azarieh or Lazarieh, the name attach- 
ing to its connection with the history of 
Lazarus. 

Ver. 30.—Ye shall find a colt tied, whereon 
yet never man sat: loose him, and bring 
him hither. The account of this trans- 
action is less circumstantial in St. Luke 
than in the other evangelists. The reference 
to the prophecy of Zech. ix. 9 is here left 
out. This prophecy is, however, necessary 
for the full understanding of the mystic act 
of riding upon an ass’s colt. St. Luke, com- 
piling especially for Gentile readers, would 
feel that such a reference to the old Hebrew 
story would scarcely interest a foreigner, and 
would serve to distract such a one’s inte- 
rest in the progress of the great recital. 
For us, however, the meaning of the scene, 
read in the light of the Zechariah (ix. 9) 
words and of Hebrew story generally, is as 
follows: The disciples and multitude wished 
their Master to claim a kingdom. At this 
moment in his eventful history, aware that 
death awaited him in the course of the next 
few days, he chose to gratify them; so he 
claimed his kingdom, but a kingdom atterly 
unlike what they longed for, He came to 
his royal, sacred city in the strange guise 
foreshadowed by Zechariah, as a Prince of 
Peace, not with chariot and horse, but 
meekly riding on an ass’s colt, claiming, too, 
a dominion from sea to sea, from the river 
to the ends of the earth (Zech. ix. 10). 
Whereon yet never man sat. For this reason 
specially adapted for a sacred use (see 
Numb. xix. 2; Deut. xxi. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7). 

Ver. 31.—And if any man ask you, Why 
do ye loose him? thus shall ye say unto him, 
Because the Lord hath need ofhim. Had he 
not right here? surely the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills were his! St. Matthew not only 
mentions the colt, but also the ass. This 
little detail is unnoticed by St. Luke. Prob- 
ably the colt, though not broken in, would 
go the more quietly accompanied by its 
mother. But the reason of St. Matthew’s 
special mention of the ass as well as of the 
colt was the reference to Gen. xlix. 11, in 
whicl: Justin Martyr, in a curious chapter 
of the ‘Dialogue with Trypho,’ finds a 
direct reference to the ass and the foal (see 
Justin Martyr, ‘Dialogue with Trypho,’ 
©. liii.). 

Ver. 35.—They cast their garments upon 
the colt. “An extemporized housing in 
default of the purple trappings. Doubtless 
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the fittest of the proffered robes would be 
selected by the disciples ” (Morrison). 

Ver. 36.—And as he went, they spread 
their clothes in the way. A common act of 
homage to a king or royal personage. So 
in the case of Jehu, the officers of the army 
offered him this tribute (2 Kings ix. 13), 
So Agamemnon walked on costly carpets 
and tapestry when he entered his palace at 
Mycene. Clytemnestra, in the ‘ Agamem- 
non’ of Aischylus, says— 


“ Bat, my loved lord, 
Leave now that car; nor on the bare ground 
set 
That royal foot, beneath whose mighty tread 
Troy trembled, Haste, ye virgins, to whose 
care 
This pleasing office is entrusted, spread 
The streets with tapestry; let the ground 
be covered 
With richest purple, leading to the palace, 
That honour with just state may grace his 
entry.” 
(905—911.) 


Ver. 37.—At the descent of the mount of 
Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples 
began to rejoice and praise God with a loud 
voice for all the mighty works that they had 
seen, At this point on the Bethany road 
the city of Jerusalem comes into view. 


Here a crowd of pilgrims to the Passover ° 


Feast, many of whom were well acquainted 
with Jesus, came out to meet and welcome 
him with their branches of palm. These 


joined his friends who accompanied him | 


from Bethany. This enthusiasm was ex- 
cited among the Passover pilgrims in great 
measure owing to the report which by this 
time had got abroad of the raising of Laza- 
rus (see John xii. 17, 18). Many had 
already gone out from the city to Bethany 
to see Jesus and Lazarus. Of the Messianic 
shouts of welcome which sounded in the 
crowd, St. Luke does not mention the “ Ho- 
sanna!” of St. Matthew, no doubt because 
this peculiar Hebrew cry would not have 
caiveyed any meaning to the Gentile readers 
to whom his story was especially addressed, 


The two incidents which follow—the crying | 


out of the stones, and the weeping of the 
Master over his beautiful doomed city (vers. 
39-44)—occur only in St. Luke. His source 
of information here was evidently quite 
different to the other two synoptists or 
St. John. 

Vers. 39, 40.—And some of the Pharisees 
from among the multituce said unto him, 
Master, rebuke thy disciples. And he an- 
swered and said unto them, I tell you that, 
if these should hold ther peace, the stones 
would immediately ery out, These Phari- 
sees were probably some of that great and 
influential sect wuo had all along listened 


with respect and attention to the Master, 
looking upon him as a most able and power- 
ful Rabbi, but refusing to entertain any of 
the growing Messianic conceptions respect- 
ing his person. Godet graphically paints 
the scene in his suggestion that the words, 
‘Rebuke thy disciples,” were accompanied 
with an irritated and anxious look towards 
the frowning citadel of Antonia, where the 
Roman garrison of Jerusalem lay. It was 
there in full view of Jesus and the crowds. 
The anxious look seemed to say that the 
Romans were on the watch for any signs of 
disaffection on the part of the hated and 
suspected Jews. The answer of Jesus, 
continues the same writer, has a terrible 
pact . “If I could silence all these,” 
ooking round on the impassioned faces of 
the multitude as they waved their palm 
branches in homage to their King, “ the 
very stones on the ground would cry aloud.” 
This striking imagery was a memory of our 
Lord of the prophecy of Habakkuk: “The 
stone shall cry out of the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber shall answer it” 
(ii. 11). 

Ver. 41.—He beheld the city. It was a 
very different view to what the traveller of 
the present day would see from the same 
spot. Though Jerusalem, when Jesus 
Christ was teaching on carth, was subject 
to the stranger Herodian, and the Herodian 
to the great Italian power, yet the beauty 
and glory of the city were remarkable. Still 
glittered in the midst of the great city that 
“mass of gold and snow” known as the 
temple. The far-extending suburbs were 
covered with the gardens and palaces of 
the wealthy Jews. But the mighty memo- 
ries which hung so thickly round the sacred 
city and the glorious house of God after all 
constituted its chief charm. What might 
not that city have been! what splendid and 
far-reaching work might it not have done! 
and now the cup of its iniquities was just 
brimming over; only a few more short years, 
and a silence the most awful would brood 
over the shapeless ruins of what was once 
Jerusalem and her house on Zion, the joy 
of the whole earth. And wept over it. No 
merely silent tears of mute sorrow, but 
ZxAavoev, he wept aloud. All the insults 
and the sufferings of the Passion were 
powerless to elicit from the Man of sorrows 
that expression of intense grief which the 
thought of the ruin of the loved city called 
forth. 

Ver. 42.—If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day. The emphatic 
repetition of the “thou,” and the broken 
form of the sentence, tell of the intense feel- 
ing of the Divine Speaker. “In this thy 
day.” There was still time, still one day 
lett, before his terrible trial-time began, 
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5 nd acted as King Messiah, was a fulfilment 
which filled up the measure of Jerusalem 9 Mal iif. 1, 2. “In the oater court of the 
and her people’s iniquity. Still one day in aes at stad’ ae hich 

hich, had they only known “the things temple stalls had been ere 
wii h belonged to their peace,” they might money-changers were located (geld-wechsel 
fav won a forgiveness for all the past comptoir — change de pune: in ie 
turies of sin. | that pilgrims from foreign lan s might be 
vere 45, 46—And he went into the able to exchange their foreign cuins for the 
temple. The recital of St. Luke here is | purchase of sacrificial victims. These also 
more general and less precise than that of | seem to have been sold in the precincts. 
the other two synoptists. The Lord on All this made the courts of the Lord’s house 
that “Palm Sunday” evening simply went a scene of noise and tumult, and, from the 
into the temple, “and when he had looked Master’s stern words, a scene often of cheat- 
round about upon all things” it was then , ing and overreaching. The words of Jesus 
evening, and he returned to his lodging at | were taken from Isa. lvi. 7 and Jer. vii. 11. 
Bethany with the twelve (Mark xi. 11). Ver. 47.—And he taught daily in the 
The expulsion of the money-changers, men- | temple. This and the folluwing verses give, 
tioned in the next verse (46), took place | after the manner of St. Luke, both in his 
on the following day. St. Matthew adds | Gospel and in the Acts, a general picture 
another interesting detail respecting the | of the Lord’s life in these last days of his 
excitement caused by the presence of Jesus | public ministry in Jerusalem; and of the 
in the city. “When he was come into | effect of his last teaching (1) upon the 
Jerusalem, all the city was moved, saying, | priests and scribes, etc., and (2) upon the 
Who is this?” (Matt. xxi. 10). And he | mass of the people. The Greek word rex 
went into the temple, and began to cast | dered “very attentive to hear (him)” is at 
out them that sold therein, and them that , expressive one, and describes the intense 
bought; saying unto them, It is written, | attention with which the people generally 
My house is the house of prayer: but ye | listened to the last solemn public utterances 
have made it a den of thieves. This visit of | of the Master. It means literally, “they 
the Lord to the temple, in which he spoke | hung upon his lips.” 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers. 1—10.—Zaccheus. Veiy pleasant was the city of Jericho when our Lord 
passed through it; and very pleasant is the Scripture which records the visit of Jesus 
toit. It has a fragrance like that of the roses and palms in which the gardens of 
Jericho were luxurious; its verses remind us of the cells of the many honeycombs for 
which it was famous. Each verse is full of sweet and holy thought. A child can 
understand it; an angel will desire to look into it. One of the two incidents which 
have made Jericho memorable in connection with the life of the Saviour of men has 
been already considered. That which is told in the verses before us points to a different 
series of circumstances, a different and perhaps fuller illustration of the more Catholic 
aspect of Christ’s mission. Consider three points. 

I. The incident illustrates A PURPOSE TRIUMPHANT OVER HINDRANCES, These 
hindrances connect with social position, with wealth, with personal disqualifications. 
1. He was a tux-gatherer. His place was usually filled by Roman knights, who farmed 
the taxes that they might replenish their empty coffers. It was a calling which 
aroused the hostility of the Jews. And to be a social Ishmael is hurtful to all that is 
generous and noble in the breast. He was “chief among the publicans ”—a great man 
to whom many deferred; with the temptation, therefore, to imagine that the crowd 
was a vulgarity to be shunned, and so to isolate himself from the enthusiasms of the 
townsfolk. 2. He was rich. Almost insensibly a kind of pride grows in the person 
who is wealthy. He is conscious of his means. And the comfort with which they 
surround him tends to dull the edge of more spiritual feeling, to withdraw the interest 
from truths which imply the sense of need and poverty. He might have said to hime 
self, “ This Jesus of Nazareth, what is he to me? I have all that heart can desire: 
why should I make an ado about this travelling Prophet ?” 8. He was short of stature. 
A little man: what hope was there that he would obtain a glimpse of the passing 
Nazarene? Why should he expose himself to the risk of being laughed at, especially 
when the chances were against his obtaining even a glimpse of the Stranger? Against 
all sch hindrances the purpose to see Jesus is gupreme. He must; the necessity of 
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his soul makes him quick in invention. He forces his way through the crowd, climbs 
the small sycamore-tree, and there he waits. He knows, confusedly enough, but by a 
kind of intuition, that the Poorest of all who on foot treads the street is his Lord; 
that with him is the wealth wanting which a man has no real inheritance. When the 
fountains of the inner deep are broken up, when any one is in earnest about the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, the mere accidents of position and circumstance are 
forgotten. The Princess Alice of England, on her dying-bed, acknowledged her debt 
to a Scotsman in humble life for the help he had given in bringing her soul back to its 
rest in Christ. Zacchzus, chief among the publicans, heeds not appearances, thinks 
not-of dignity, runs before the multitude, perches himself on the brauch of the fig tree 
that he might see him whom his soul loved. 

II. The incident illustrates THE MEETING BETWEEN A SUPREME PURPOSE IN MAN 
AND THE PURPOSE OF THE LOVE OF Gop. It may be said that the publican’s motive 
was mere curiosity. Supposing that it was, it brought about the sizht of the Lord. 
Curiosity impelled Augustine to the church_of Ambrose in Milan, and there Christ 
found him. It is a gain to get people, even from an inferior desire, within the reach of 
the gospel of grace: who knows whether the one who came to scoff may not remain to 
pray ? But was there not a cause deeper than mere curiosity at work in Zaccheus? He 
may not have had the same kind of plea as blind Bartimaeus, but he had his own plea; 
and what Christ asks from each of us is that, as we are, in the specialties of our need 
and condition, we come to him. Faith carries an “Imust” in its bosom. It always 
presses: “ To-day I must see who t.”- That day the two “I musts,” the 
one in the sinner, the other in the Saviour’s heart, meet and touch. “ Zaccheus, to-day 
IT must abide at thy house” (ver. 5). What a journey that ‘(J must” of Jericho repre- 
sents! Has it not come from the heaven of heavens, out from the bosom of the great 
God himself? The fig leaves and branches cannot hide from Christ. The eyes of the 
two are seeking each other. He looks up; the one for whom he is in search receives 
the gaze. That one knows that he is looked into; he is understood; he is named. 
And the fellowship is formed from which neither things present nor things to come 
can separate. 

III. The incident illustrates rHz PURPOSE OF A MIND RENEWED IN ITs SPIRIT. What 
is the response to the Lord’s “ make haste”? ‘“ He made haste, and came down, and 
received him joyfully ” (ver. 6). The whole heart opens to this new Master. There 
is no further asking who he is, That has been answered by the heart itself; and the 
welcome to his home, to all, immediately follows. If Christ will take one such as he, 


* Love so amazing, so Divine, 
Demands the soul, the life, the all.” 


There is more than this. We need not discuss whether the noble speech recorded in 
ver. 8 is the vindication of the publican as against the calumuies of those around him, 
indicating that he had not been the unjust extortioner whom they took him to be; 
that he had been in the habit of giving half of his goods to the poor. The latter part 
of the verse at least is the expression of a solemn purpose formed in Christ’s presence. 
It indicates a change of character. “Is his pocket_converted ?” was a question put, 
when the conversion of one who had been greedy and selfish was announced. Hitherto 
this Zacchzus had lived to make money; now he will live to use it. Hitherto he had 
lived for himself; now he will live for God. Henceforth he will aim, not only at being 
just, but at making others the better and happier for him. When Christ is received 
Jouully, the narrow becomes the broad, the hard becomes the generous; the levels of 
the life are altered: “ Old things pass away, and all things become new.” 

IV. Reflecting on the incident, two points are to be noted—its revelation of Christ, 
and its enforcement of the solemn word “ opportunity.” 1. Christ the Brother and 
Saviour. (1) It is interesting to observe that, on the same day, poor and rich were 
visibly embraced within the love of God. That love stretches from pole to pole in 
human experience and condition. Christ’s sympathies are not with class as against 
glass; for he is the Son of man, When the begzar comes he is so polite: “ What wilt 
thou?” As to Zacclzeus, he turns to the Jews (ver. 9). Everywhere he recognizes a 
something of God—a jewel to be snatched from among the ruins, “ He is not afraid 
of consorting with the rich lest pesple should say he cares too much for money, any 
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more than he is of consorting with the poor lest they should say he cares too little for 
respectability. He will dine with the Pharisee,if invited; and he will dine witha 
publican, even when uninvited, if the man’s heart be indeed a guest-chamber.” The 
most brotherly of hearts is the heart of God. (2) The Brother and the Saviour. See 
the sentence in which the conjunction is realized (ver. 10). It was spoken with 
immediate reference to Zaccheus. He was lost, for he lad lived alone; and whoso 
lives alone, away from the light of God, out of sympathy with his brethren, an outside 
person, is really one lost. And is not Christ among us to bring the outsiders in, te 
awaken up dead worldly souls, and restore them to communion with the Father in heaven 
and the Father’s children on earth? Christ is the Saviour because he is the Brother, 
and he is the Brother because he is the Son. Look at the Saviour in his work of love. 
The royalty of his grace shines marvellously forth. Note the se/f-invitation: “I love 
him because he first loved me.” Note also the joy of salvation—not a passing glimpse 
—“]I must abide.” There is a new rule, a new companionship, a new mirth. 2. The 
word “ opportunity” is enforced. That word contains the lesson most obviously taught 
in every part of the story. Jesus is passing; to-day and to-day only. There is no 
time to trifle, ‘ Make haste, and come down.” 


Vers. 11—27.—The parable of the pounds. This parable closely resembles that 
reported in Matt. xxv. 14—30. ‘he two are undoubtedly different, but they have 
much in common. We cannot rightly understand each without balancing it by the 
other. Certainly we realize the full effect of their application when, to borrow an 
expressive fizure, we look on them “as twin parables, resembling one of those trees 
whose main trunk separates just above the earth into two equal towering stems.” 
Thus connecting them, let us extract a portion of the instruction conveyed, our topics 
these: (1) The endowments bestowed ; (2) the trading recommended; and (3) the 
dealing of the Master with his servants presented. 

I. Observe the two principles which run in parallel lines as THE PRINCIPLES OF GoD’s 
DISTRIBUTION OF ENDOWMENTS. 1. The parable of the talents suggests an inequality in 
the gifts or faculties with which God enriches men: one gets five talents, another two, 
and another one. And this description is entirely consistent with fact. It is true as 
to even the commonest things; it is true as to higher qualities of intellect and will. 
There is no dead level. ‘There are hills and plains; there are gardens and deserts in 
man’s world as well as in the physical universe. God takes fact into account. He 
distributes according to ability; he imposes responsibility according to ability. He 
does not demand that the one with two talents make the ten—only the four. Let 
the vessel, according to its possibilities, be full; the smaller vessel is not required to 
hold the amount of the larger. One farm may not be as extensive as another, but it is 
still a farm, Cultivate to the measure of the farm; make full use of the capital such 
as itis, “ What but this, O man, does the Lord thy God require of thee?” 2. But 
observe the teaching in the paruble of the pounds. If talents are unequally bestowed, 
remember every one has his pound. The pound was of very small value as compared 
with the talent—£3 or a little more as compared with £160. The ten servants get each 
one pound—the same sum in every case. We have varying capacity, but we have all 
some capacity—“ a little knowledge, a little love, a little experience, a little money, 
a little favour with men, a little conscience, a little pity, a little time, a little oppor 
tunity.” We have one mina, one pound. Work, my brother, with thy pound, rather 
with the pound that the Lord has given thee. It’ may be increased tenfold, and the 
gain is (ver. 17) a city for every added pound—a blessing in possession, and rule, wholly 
unmerited by, yet graciously corresponding to, the servaut’s faithfulness. 

I]. WHAT MEANS THE OCCUPYING OB TRADING WHICH THE LORD ENJOINS ON ALb 
TO WHOM HE GIVES HIs @oops? Let it be remembered that, in the olden time, the 
elation between master and servant was different from that in our time. It is not 
usual to leave sums of money to the servant to be put out by him in his master’s behalf 
when he takes a journey into the far country. But it was a common practice to make 
such arrangements as allowed the slave to transact business, either on condition of 
paying a yearly sum to his master, or on the footing of a man with so mucii of anothc.’s 
wealth committed to his charge to be invested for the other’s benefit. To this custom 
eur Lord refers. “ Occupy [or, ‘trade’] till I come.” The two persons opposed are the 
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trader and the idler; and the striking feature is that the idler is denounced as “ the 
slothful and wicked servant.” All start with some advantages; they are not persons 
just hired; they have been in his service, they know his character, and they know 
what he wants. The one who does not trade is lying when he excuses himself; his 
slothfulness (ver. 22) is sheer wickedness. The point of the exhortation can very 
readily be apprehended. God wants his interest, as the merchant wants his. How is 
this interest to be gained? The purpose and destination of life must be kept steadily 
in view— 

“Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end and way; 

But to act that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day.” 


Recollect that the self in each of us connects with two factors—God who made us; and 
our brother, whose good is to be as sacred to us as our own. We cannot be making 
increase unless we are true to him whose we are, and to every one who is near us; 
unless both God and man are benefited, and benefited the more the greater our means 
and ability are. Consider how we can best lay out our influence, whatever that may 
be; how we can hest use our time; how we can get the best percentage for whatever 
capacity, whatever force, we possess. As it is essential to a prosperous business that 
there be a good administration, reflect how we are administering the affairs with which, 
in one sphere or another, we are entrusted—in a word, on what plan, with what aim, 
and by what methods, our life is being fulfilled. Give two men five pounds each ; 
in the hands of the one they may remain five pounds neither more nor less, or they 
will gradually melt away; the other will spend the sum wisely, will so invest it that 
it will increase to him tenfold. We have read the story of the successful merchant 
of Bristol—the beginuing of whose merchant life was the horseshoe that he picked up 
one day on his way to school, and carried for three miles and sold to the blacksmith for 
a penny. That penny was the foundation of a busiuess pronounced, after his death, 
the largest in the West of England, turning nearer millions than thousands in the 
course of the year. All was the result of the judicious use of that which he had, In 
our Christian life and service this is the lesson which we most need to learn. Is there 
not comfort in the thought that, whilst the talents increase only twice, the pounds 
increase ten times? ‘The more ordinary gifts which we all have, when faithfully 
applied, are capable of indefinite increase. We cannot keep unless we add; and it is 
God’s law that to him who, thus adding, has, much is given. In spiritual, as in every 
other kind of commerce, much always tends to the making of more. The trader and 
the idler! Notice, neither the talent nor the pound is absolutely lost. It is not 
a spendthrift who is held up to contempt. It is the awfully careful man, It is the 
one who hoards. “‘lhere is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth,. . . and it tendeth to poverty.” Here is the one who withholds, And a 
distinction is delicately hinted at, The pound is carefully wrapped in the napkin; the 
man intends to do something with it when the convenient season comes; in the mean 
time it is safe in the napkin. But the talent is not in a napkin; it is hidden in the 
earth—“ a precious thing,” as it has been said, “ made worthless because abandoned to 


be useless, And within how many a man’s earthiness is there a talent hidden and 


wasted?” Take that thought home—the Master’s antipathy to the idler, Who of us, 
in these harvest-days of God, is standing all the day idle? 

Ill. Consider THE DEALING OF THE LORD WITH HIs SERVANTS, That is very striking. 
and solemn as it is set before us in both the parables, especially the one as to the talents 
In that of the pounds we are told only that the unused, napkin-hidden, pound is take 
from the unprofitable servant and given to the one who has ten pounds. “ Lord,” h 
hearers exclaim, “he hath ten pounds” (ver. 25). The thriftiest, the most diligent, will 
get the addition. Why not? He has proved himself the ablest, the one who has 
given the most abundant guarantee that it will not be wasted. But in that of the 
walents the judgment is, “ Let the upfield! be bound hand and foot, and cast into the 
outer darkness.” The wasted life, the life that has buried its force in mere earthi- 
ness, is that for which the outer darkness is reserved, The soul consigns ‘itself to an 
unspeakable loneliness that, by indoience and engrossment with what is perizhing, loses 
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the grace of God. Abiding alone is the second death—the outer darkness. Most note- 
worthy are the scathing sentences to the poor trembling idler! How he stammers out 
his lame and impotent excuses (vers. 20, 21)! The very words are sent back. The 
mouth is the witness against the man. He might have known, should have known, 
if he had done right would have known, that his excuse was a falsehood. Hard 
thoughts of the Lord are certain if the Lord’s work is shirked. The man would not 
be foolish if he were not wicked. O man, woman, with thy pound kept, but not traded 
with, who shall abide the day of his coming? who shall stand when he appeareth? 
Very different are the sentences on the nine who have been faithful, who have seen in 
their pound the Lord’s pound, and traded with it for him. Humbly, joyfully, the first 
and the second meet the Master’s eye (vers. 16,18). What is the award? It is so 
gracious (ver. 17): “Thou hast been faithful im a very litile.” To faithful service, 
rule is given. The one who can best serve is the one who can best rule, 


“Strive, man, to win that glory; 

Toil, man, to gain that light; 
Send hope before to grasp it, 
Till hope be lost in sight.” 


Vers. 283—44.—From Jericho to Jerusalem. The last glimpse which we obtain of 
Moses presents him wending his way up the slope of Mount Nebo, thence to give one 
fond gaze towards the land he might not enter, and, having so done, then to lay himself 
down and die. Imagination has often attempted to portray the working of the great 
lawgiver’s mind, the emotion of his heart, the thoughts which must have crowded on 
him as he took that last solitary journey to the sepulchre which no man must know, 
in which the Lord alone was to bury him. Jesus Christ, by whom came grace and 
truth, is now facing the hill of sacrifice. He has begun the ascent to Mount Calvary, 
not alone and yet alone; the people crowd behind, but of the people there is none with 
him in the region of consciousness and desire, Only the Father knows the Son. Let 
us not attempt to draw aside the veil. Words to be pondered, but not commented on, 
are these (ver. 28): “ When he had thus spoken, he went before, ascending up to 
Jerusalem.” Coming near the capital, Jesus and his apostles made for Bethany. It 
was Friday evening. He must spend the last sabbath on earth in the quiet of the 
rural village. We can suppose what that sabbath was—not so.much to him, for now 
he is moving in a sphere beyond our vision, but to those with whom he passed the 
hallowed hours. When the sun sets and the sabbath is over, a family feast is made 
in the house of Simon, once a leper. Lazarus, the man raised from the dead, one of the 
party, Martha for the time resuming her old ways, and Mary filling her heart with his 
love, until, swayed by an irresistible impulse, she pours on him the contents of an 
alabaster box of ointment—the preparation against the approaching burial. It was on 
the Sunday morning that the Lord set out for Jerusalem, at first in the ordinary guise of 
a pilgrim. People were hovering around the home, waiting for him, and at every step 
of the journey the number increased. Then occurred the transaction mentioned in 
vers. 29—35, From a place not now to be identified, but not far from Bethany, 
called Bethphage, or “the house of figs,” the Saviour “in lowly pomp rides on to die.” 
Verily, the King comes, “ meek and lowly.” His state, his pageant, at best is humble, 
And yet its simplicity is its royalty; its want of the poor tinsel and trapping of earthly 
greatness is the sign of the kingdom which is in the world, yet not of it. ‘ Behold the 
Man!” “Behold your King!” The procession sweeps onward, along the southern 
shoulders of Olivet, until the road, having gained the summit of the hill, turns north- 
ward and begins the descent. And there the stream that had poured out from Jerusalem 
when the news was borne that the Prophet was on his way to the city met the stream 
pouring towards Jerusalem, and the disciples, inspired by an enthusiasm which was 
caught up and prolonged by the multitude, rent the air with songs (ver. 38) of joy and 
praise to God, and rock and cave and peak sent it back in gladsome echoes, Truly, 
a soul-stirring entry! The whole city is moved as Jesus of Nazareth rides through its 
gate, and passes towards Mount Zion and the holy and beautiful house which glitters 
on its heights. Before we think of him there, pause over two characteristic signs of the 
King given in his journey on that day, Ps 
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I, Tae Krne’s worp or power. (Ver. 31.) “Say, The Lord hath need of him.” 
We do not believe that there was any secret agreement between Christ and the owner 
of the colt. But he was a man prepared for the announcement; he was at least in the 
outer circle of believers. He understood who was meant by “the Lord,” and the Lord’s 
need was the one irresistible argument. So should it be. That the Lovd needs, that 
there is a use for us and ours, should be enough. First, the King’s wore has ‘ts Yond 
over us personally, Man, woman, it is for thee that Jesus calls. He needs thy heart, 
for he redeemed it; thy life, for it is his; thyself, for “he is thy Lord, and worship 
thou him.” Shall not the response “straightway” be, “ Now to be thine, for ever 
thine”? And then the possessions, Art thou ready to give him what thou hast, 
however dear it may be? Ah! the life is a new life when Christ’s voice, as the voice 
of the life’s true Master, is heard, and the answer is returned, “ Here am I; for thou 
didst call me.” 

Il. Tue Krye’s sorrow. (Ver. 41.) “He beheld the city, and wept over it.” It 
has been noticed that “at the grave of Lazarus he had dropped silent tears, but here 
he wept aloud. All the shame of his mockery, all the anguish of his torture, was 
powerless to extort from him a single groan, or to wet his eyelids with one trickling 
tear, but here all the pity that was in him overmastered his human spirit, and he not 
only wept, but broke into a passion of lamentation in which the choked voice seemed 
to struggle for its utterance.” It was the agony of the Saviour over the lost. There 
had been the time of the visitation, and Jerusalem had not known it. Now was the 
day, the hour, the last offer, the last opportunity ; and it was to be rejected. The city 
was hardened in ignorance. It was blinded by its own deceived heart, and all that 
remained was ruin. And thus he weeps still; for still men hear their own passions and 
inclinations, not the voice of the prophets whom he rises early and sends, 


« Ye hearts that love the Lord, 
If at this sight ye burn, 

See that in thought, in deed, in word, 
Ye hate what made him mourn.” 


Ver. 45—ch. xx. 18.—Passion Week. The last of the old Hebrew prophets, 
Malachi (iii. and iv.), had announced that the Lord, the Sought One, would come 
“suddenly” into his temple, and manifest himself there in a threefold character—that of 
Judge, that of the Purifier and Refiner, and that of the swift Witness of the kingdom 
of heaven. It is in this threefold character that Christ is presented during the week 
in which he suffered. The Judge. St. Mark, with his usual delicacy of touch, informs 
us that, after the procession which swept through the gates of the city halted at the 
foot of Mount Moriah, Jesus advanced to the temple, walked through its courts, and 
looked round about on all things (Mark xi. 11). Every part of the building, every 
arrangement, every feature, was comprehended in that gaze. It was the act of the 
Judge. The survey completed, the Purifier and Refiner disposes his crucible, At 
the beginning of the ministry he cleansed the house of his Father, which had been 
rendered a den of merchandise; at the end of the ministry he repeats the cleansing 
(vers. 45, 46). Jerusalem was crowded; outside the city wall there was a vast city 
of pilgrims’ booths. For the sale of victims for sacrifice, and no doubt for the vending 
of many wares besides, the temple precincts were for the time a huge holy fair. One 
could scarcely distinguish that its real purpose was an asylum for weary hearts, a 
refuge for sin-stricken consciences, a place for quiet meditation and prayer. Where, 
amid the hubbub of buyer and seller, could the pious Israelite “ dwell in the courts of 
Jehovah, beholding his beauty and inquiring in his temple”? It is this that kindles 
the wrath of the Son of God, and incites to the action portrayed by the synoptic 
evangelists. ‘ Who shall stand when he appears who is like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fuller’s soap?” This purging of the holy house of that which made it like a cave 
of brigands was the work of that first day, which has been called Palm Sunday. 
The night which followed was spent in Bethany, perhaps on the slope of Olivet. 
On the second day we find the Lord again in the temple, and now in the third 
of Malachi’s characters—as the swift Witness against the enemies of God. This was 
the aspect of his countenance on the days which remained until the night came on 
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ich, in the form of his human presence, the Lord could no more work. “He taught 
daily fe the temple” (ver. 47). The events of the Monday would seem to be these: 
In the keen-aired early morning, Jesus, on his way to the temple, is hungry. He sees 
(Matt. xxi. 19; Mark xi. 12—14) a fig tree, evidently a conspicuous one, which, rich in 
leaves, gave the promise of fruit. There is nothing but leaves, a mere stmulacrum, the 
semblance without the reality of goodness. As a lesson to all the ages, a swift witness 
against all part-acting, he pronounces over it the curse of the Eternal Truth, and leaves 
it to wither and rot. The temple gained, again the dense crowd gathers around the 
Prophet of Nazareth. The phrase is most expressive: “The people were very attentive 
to hear him” (ver. 48). ‘The tide had not yet turned. He was still engirt by the 
hosannahs of the multitude; when, lo! cries are heard, “Make way for the chief 
priest!” and, followed by a retinue of priests and scribes, the head of the temple- 
worship confronts the Teacuer. Poor, purblind souls! they do not look for his authority 
to the truth with which he is filled, to the works which he does. To bigots like them 
the certificates which the truth supplies are unintelligible; their only point is a formally 
expressed delegation of power (ch. xx.2). Had not Jesus met similar cavils at the Feast 
of Tabernacles two years before? Had he not argued (John v. 32—47) that it is im- 
possible for minds brimful of prejudice, loving and courting the honour of men, to under- 
stand him, to know whose he is, whence he comes, and by what right he speaks? 
But now he will not thus argue. They are there to browbeat and overawe him; 
they shall themselves be silenced by a thrust impaling them on the horns of a dilemma 
from which they will escape only in confusion and chagrin, Question is replied to by 
the question of ch. xx. 3, 4. They cannot answer. Then, rejoins the Truth, “ Neither 
tell 1 you by what authority I do these things” (ver. 8). And there follows a series 
of parables bearing on and bringing out the obstinacy which had just been exemplified : 
the two sons; the wicked husbandmen; and the marriage of the king’s son. Only the 
second of these is quoted by St. Luke (xx. 9—16). The parable is in harmony with 
well-known prophetic symbols; eg. Isa. v. 1—7. ‘he vineyard is the kingdom of God, 
which had been planted in Israel; the husbandmen are the priests and scribes to whom 
had been committed the care of the vineyard; the servants sent—first one, then another, 
and then a third—to demand the fruit, represent the prophets, ending with John the 
Baptist; and the climax of the wickedness of the husbandmen is the rejection and 
death of the beloved Son. ‘‘ What will the owner do with such men?” Christ 
demands. He pauses for the reply ; and, not perceiving that it is pronouncing its own 
judgment, his audience answers, “‘ He will miserably destroy them, and give the vine- 
yard to others.” Ah! priest and Pharisee, out of your own mouth are you condemned. 
“The kingdom of heaven shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof.” And from startled consciences comes back the shuddering, 
“@od forbid!” He has not done with them. The eye, flashing its holy fire, fastens on 
the crouching multitude, and, resuming the discourse, he sends straight home the words 
of Ps. cxviii, 22, 23. Solemn, memorable words! Pause and ponder them. The 
spurning of the Incarnate Love and truth by those amongst whom he came often seems 
to us a miserable infatuation, a double-dyed sin against the Holy Ghost. Are we sure 
that Christ, coming as the swift Witness, would be welcomed even in the house of his 
friends to-day? The late General Gordon said, “ No; he would be a Stranger, rejected, 
if not despised, by the society which is professedly Christian.” One thing, at all events, 
is strange; and that is that men and women should live in such marvellous light as 
that into which we are called, and remain the men and women they are, unmoved by, 
unresponsive to, the voice of God, willing to live apart from him whose service is their 
perfect freedom. May we not summon ourselves before the great white throne of 
truth, and ask whether God is receiving from us the fruit of his own vineyard; 
whether we are consciously and really living to him; whether our attitude towards the 
Son of his love is that of a whole-hearted and loyal acceptance; or only like that which 
has been strikingly compared to “ some fever-reduced patient, lifting himself up for an 
instant from the bed on which he is lying, and putting out a hand, and then falling 
back again, the vacillating, fevered, paral, zed will recoiling from the resolution, the con- 
science having )ower to say, ‘ Thou oughtest,’ but with no power to enforce the execu- 
tion of its decrees, and the heart turning away from the salvation that it would have 
found in the love af God to tue loss that it finds in the love of self and earth.” That 
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vacillation, that impotence, is the strange, sad thing. Reflect intensely, prayerfully, 
on the house which the builders rejected. Which of the two ways is it, will it be: 
this House taken as the Head of the corner, the reconciling centre of all the days—pride, 
wilfulness falling on it, and through the fall broken? or, the house rejected, and the 
Corner-stone falling on the disobedient soul, grinding its very strength to powder ? 
Love rejected—the wrath of the Lamb: who can measure that force? 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1—9.—Zaccheus; the triumph of earnestness. The incident here recorded 
provides a very good opportunity for the imagination, We can picture the scene before 
us quite vividly; it is a subject for the sacred artist. But let us look at the triwmph 
of earnestness as illustrated in the story of Zaccheeus. : 

L It triumphed over THE PERIL WHICH ATTENDS WEALTH. This man was rich 
(ver. 2). Riches are unfayourable to religious earnestness; we have Christ?s own word 
for it (ch,xviii24; see homily). They present a very strong inducement to their 
ewner to forsake the fountain of living waters, and to quench _his thirst_in the lower 
streams. Far too often they lead to luxury, to indulgence, to spiritual indifference. 
But Zaccheus did not suffer this calamity to befall him, this fatal injury to be wrought 
upon him. His spiritual solicitudes won the victory over his temporal circumstances. 

II. It triumphed over THE DEMORALIZING CALLING IN WHICH HE WAS ENGAGED. Our 
daily vocation must necessarily have a very great influence over us for good or evil; 
and if it be one that tends to lower and degrade a man, he is placed in the greatest 
possible peril. Much wisdom of mind, much resoluteness of soul, and much devoutness 
of spirit must be required to withstand the adverse powers. But though Zaccheus was 
engaged in a pursuit that invited avarice aud oppression, still he did not lose his 
religious earnestness. 

Ill. It triumphed over AN EVIL REPUTATION. Few things are more degrading than 
a bad name. Men quickly become what they are supposed to be and what they 
are called. Let all his neighbours consider and call a man a rogue, and it will be 
strange indeed if he maintains his integrity. Yet, although Zaccheus was denominated 
and dismissed as “a publican,” spoken of by a term which was full of the strongest 
reproach, he did not descend to that level. 

IV. It triumphed over THE OBSTACLES WHICH STOOD BETWEEN HIM AND Onrist. He 
could not venture to solicit an interview with this holy Prophet; that he knew was 
completely barred by his vocation. He found it difficult to secure even a view of him 
as he passed along; his smallness of stature was against him. But such was his 
determination that he disregarded all considerations of dignity and decorum, and ran 
any risk of popular derision ‘and affront, and climbed up, as if he had been a boy, into 
a tree to command a view of Jesus of Nazareth. So he prevailed. 

V. Iv won WHOLLY UNEXPECTED GOOD. 1. The honour of entertaining this great 
Prophet at his own house; thus securing standing to which he had long been a 
stranger. 2. The advantage of a protracted interview, an extended privilege, in which 
he could not only secure a few sentences from the great Teacher, but could unburden 
his heart to him and learn his holy will. 

V1. Ir LED TO NEWNESS OF LIFE. (Vers. 8, 9.) Zaccheus from that day forth was 
a new man. His character was thenceforth determined: whatever seifishness or 
wrongness there had been, it should be renounced, and, where possible, reparation 
should be made. Character and life were to be cleansed and renewed; and Christ took 
him up into his favour and friendship. He was to be perfectly restored to the position 
he had lost. By his pursuit and practice he had become an alien, disinherited, no 
longer admitted to the services of the sanctuary. But now he was to be, in the fullest 
and deepest sense of the word, “a son of Abraham,” a far truer son of his than many 
who prided themselves on their descent from the “father of the faithful.” 

Thus earnestness of spirit completely prevailed. L Only earnestness will prevail. 
Indifference will go down to the death from which it is already not far removed, Half- 

heartedness will go only a very little way towards the goal; it will have to take some 
‘rouble and to suffer sume pains, but it will not win the prize. Even impulsiveness, 
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whiok bears a considerable resemblance to earnestness, but is not the same thing, will 
fail lefore the way is trodden and the end secured. Only earnestness wins. 2. J¢ 
always must. Whatever comes in the way; whatever inward or outward obstacles 
present themselves; whatever personal or social hindrances intervene; however victory 
be delayed; notwithstanding that the case may again and again seem hopeless ;— 
still in the end earnestness will succeed. Jesus Christ will manifest himself ; he will 

found in the home; his presence and his grace will fill the soul with joy; he 
will declare sonship and heirship to his devoted and determined follower.—QO, 


Ver. 9.—Forfeiture and recovery. Our Lord’s words refer in the first instance to— 

I. THE Loss AND RECOVERY BY ZaccHaus of his place in the commonwealth of 
Israel. 1, He had forfeited this, It was by no means inalienable. Only they were 
the true children of Abraham who did the deeds, who lived the life, who were possessed 
with the spirit, of Abraham. So our Lord taught himself (see John viii, 39). This was 
Paul’s doctrine also (Rom. ii. 28, 29; ix. 7; Gal. iii. 7). The true child of Abraham 
was he who walked by faith, who was the servant and the friend of God (Isa. xli. 8), 
But Zaccheus had lost this true, this real and effectual sonship. For he had been 
living the life of sense, and not of faith; he had departed from the service of God, and 
engaged in the practice of extortion and corruption. He had ceased to be the friend 
of God, and made friendship with an evil world. 2. But now he was in the path of 
restoration. He was penitent; he was a seeker after heavenly wisdom in Jesus Christ ; 
and this meant renewal of heart and life; it meant rising into a new and elevated 
region, breathing the pure air of devotion, of service, of righteousness; it meant the 
recovery of the forfeited birthright. Salvation had come to himself and his household ; 
once more he was “a son of Abraham.” We are thus led to look at— 

Il. THE sap POssIBILITIES OF FORFEITURE open to ail the children of men. God 
made us to be heirs of all that is good and blessed—of liberty, of truth, of hqnour and 
of love, of himself and of his kingdom. But sin comes in and spoils our heritage ; 
under its evil ban we lose our good estate; our inheritance is forfeited ; instead of being 
the “sons of God” and the “ children of wisdom,” we become rather the “children of 
wrath.” We may forfeit: 1. Our liberty. We may become, how many do become, 
enslaved by some evil habit which holds them fast in its strong coils—some bodily or 
mental habit! 2. Our hold upon the truth. We may lose our faith in, and our appre- 
ciation of, the leading and vital doctrines which bring us into close and conscious 
fellowship with God. 8. Our very manhood. For there are many who suffer them 
selves to sink so low in the moral scale that they forfeit all claim to be accounted men; 
their lives are simply brutal. 4. Our rightful place in the estumate of our Sellow-men. 
We may lose all the esteem, the confidence, and (consequently) the affection of our 
neighbours. 5. The friendship of Jesus Christ. ‘loo often those who once walked 
with him and worked for him stand aside, and “ walk no more” by his side; they leave 
his service, they lose his loving favour, they cannot be any longer counted among his 
friends. And with all this there must be the sad and grievous forfeiture of: 6. The 
hope of eternal life. For when fidelity is lost, hope is lost also. 

II]. THE BLESSED OPENING FOR RESTORATION provided by the Saviour of souls. 
There is no “ house,” however fallen, to which “ salvation ” may not come; no human 
being, however sunk in sin and wrong, who may not be restored in the mercy of God 
by the power of Jesus Christ the Saviour, It is when he is admitted to the home 
and to the heart that recovery is attained. In him, for all earnest seekers, is escape 
from bondage and from error and unbelief ; in his service is found the gradual but 
effectual return of the trust and the love of man ; he offers the renewal of his friend- 
ship, and opens again the closed door of hope to the penitent and the believing spirit, 
‘The slave of sin becomes the son of God; the companion of the evil-doer becomes the 


friend and co-worker of Christ; the candidate tor condemnation becomes the heir of 
heaven.—O. 


Ver. 10.—The great purpose of Christ. Mankind had lost its way utterly, its way 
from the home of God, from ‘he fields of truth, from the path of holiness, from the 
fountains of joy ; was wandering, blind and miserable, in forbidden ways; was stum- 
bling on the dark mountains of error aud sin. And the Son of man came to seek this 
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erring and lost race, to lead it back again, to restore it to its heritage in wisdom, in 
righteousness, in God. This great and most beneticent purpose is enough of itself to 
explain such action as he took on this occasion; it covers the propriety of the conduct 
which seemed at the time so inexplicable to the good people of his day. For on what 
more fitting errand could the Saviour be engaged than on that of saving another 
human soul from its sin and its shame, and lifting it up into the light and liberty 
of the truth? But there are three reasons which we gain from the words or the actions 
of our Lord which perfectly justified him (and would justify us) in seeking out and 
saving a lost human soul. 

I. AN APPEAL TO OUR FINER AND NOBLER instincts. If you have a hundred 
sheep, and of these all but one are safely sheltered from the cold and protected from 
every peril, but that one is shut out, is away shivering in the blast, is exposed to the 
attack of the wild beast, is nearing the deadly precipice,—your heart prompts you to 
leave those that are safe, and to go and seek and rescue the one that is lost. Christ’s 
heart prompts him to find that human soul which is lost in the mazes of error, or 
caught in the meshes of vice, or starving on the barren plains of unbelief. The most 
generous instincts of our nature will help us to understand his action when he went to 
cg of the publican, or suffered the daughter of shame to come in penitence to 

is feet. 

Il. AN APPEAL TO OUR HIGHER INTERESTS. We should put forth that labour in 
the field of sacred usefulness which is most remunerative. But which answers best— 
attention to the pretentious Pharisee, or to the shamefaced publican? To forgive fifty 
shillings to him who will first dispute the claim and then think nothing of your readi- 
ness to forego it will not be so satisfactory as to forgive five hundred pounds to him 
who is constrained to acknowledge the indebtedness, and is filled with gratitude to you 
for cancelling it. To endeavour to convince the scribe and the Pharisee of sin would 
have proved vain and fruitless work; but to lead some guilty ones to penitence and 
purity was to earn unbounded gratitude, and to unloose streams of devoted love that 
should refresh the parched and thirsty soil. 

IIL AN APPEAL TO OUR SENSE OF DUTY. The physician has several patients; some 
of them are not very ill, and these have the idea that they know what ails them and 
what remedies will do them good; but there are two or three that are dangerously, 
perhaps desperately ill, who do not know what they should do for recovery, and who 
will gladly take his advice and adopt his measures. ‘To whom should he go but to 
those who need him most and will receive him best ? 

1. Let us enter more into the pitifulness of spiritual degradation. Sin is to be con- 
demned, and strong indignation is often a duty and even a grace. But it is also very 
pitiful. Whether we find it in publican or harlot, in the covetous man or in the 
degraded woman, it is a thing to grieve over, even as Christ wur Lord did, with a 
generous compassion ; to affect our hearts with a pure and even deep distress. And if 
we should feel thus as we contemplate the condition of one lost human being, what 
should our emotion be in view of the multitudes who are sunk in superstition, in wrong- 
doing, in utter hopelessness and helplessness! When we “see these multitudes,” 
should we not, like the Master, be “‘ moved with compassion for them, because they 
as sheep without a shepherd”? May we not well exclain— 


“My God, I feel the mournful scene, 
And my heart bleeds for dying men, 
While fain my pity would reclaim 
And snatch the firebrands from the flame” t 


2. Let us avatl ourselves of every means for seeking and saving the lost: whether #& 
be individual effort, or action in combination with others, or liberal contribution to the 
missionary institution, let every opportunity be taken to follow in the path of love 
once trodden by “ those sacred feet.” —C. 


Ver. 10.—Saving the lost. It has been questioned whether there can be mentioned 
one word which is more pathetic than any other. It might be well maintained that 
this word would be found in our text. What truly and profoundly pathetic pictures are 
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called up before us by the sound of the word, “lost It speaks to us of the vessel far 
out of its track and drifting toward the rocks where it will find its ruin; it speaks of 
the traveller lost among the mountains, moving toward the precipice over which he ig 
bound to fall and perish; it speaks of the firm whose affairs have been growing serious 
and have now become desperate, before which there is no other prospect than the closed 
door and a place in the gazette; and it speaks of the sad story, old as sin but young as 
yesterday, of one that has been deceived and led astray, over whose character and over 
whose future the darkest shadows rest. But our text reminds us of— 

I, THE LOST WORLD WHICH CHRIST CAME TO SAVE. 1. There was a day in the history 
of heaven when it was announced that a new world was lost; that a race created in its 
Divine Maker’s image was lost, had departed from the truth and wisdom of God, had 
left its home in his love and had wandered away in guilt and wrong. 2. Only God 
himself could comprehend what that meant; what evil, what sorrow, what error, what 
darkness of soul, what wretchedness of life, what degradation of character, what death- 
fulness. 3. But the Son of God determined to restore it; ordered everything in his 
holy providence that would prepare for his own personal intervention; in due time 
manifested himself in the flesh, spake, wrought, lived, suffered, died, arose, reascended ; 
left behind him the great work of redemption in all its fulness and fitness—the gospel 
of the grace of God. 

II. THE LOST SOUL WHICH HE IS EVER SEEKING AND SAVING. 1. The sense in which 
each sinyul human soul is lost. (1) It has lost its way; it is a traveller going in the 
wrong direction, away from his home toward the perilous precipice. (2) It has lost dts 
treasure, its heritage; for it bas lost its peace, its harmony, its accordance with all 
those beings to whom it is most nearly and vitally related; it has lost its hopes, 
(3) It has lost its worth, its likeness to the Holy One; it has been brought down to 
folly, to that which is unbeautiful and unworthy, 2. The fact that Christ is seeking it. 
(1) He ts tenderly interested in every human soul. At all stages in its history. When it 
is in the far country he is regarding it with infinite compassion and Divine yearning; 
when the first thought of returning is kindled in the heart and the beginnings of peni- 
tence are seen; when there is earnestness which makes toward, but does not amount to, 
actual repentance (see Mark x. 21); when the soul is secking its Saviour. (2) He és 
endeavouring to win it. He is coming to it by various approaches, laying a loving hand 
upon it at many points, addressing it in many tones, returning again and again to it 
in patient solicitude, “ Behold, he stands at the door, and knocks.” (3) Our only pos- 
sible response. Not, indeed, that we cannot reject and refuse him; we can; it is open 
to us to do that. But, then, how can we? If we would not be shamefully and guiltily 
ungrateful, if we would not make his dying and ever-living love to be of no avail to us, 
if we have any regard for our own present and immortal blessedness, if we would win 
the prize and enjoy the heritage of eternal life, the only possible response we can make 
to the seeking Saviour is to open wide the door of our hearts and bid him enter and 
take full possession of our grateful and loving spirit.—C, 


Aire 12—27.—Probation and award. Jesus Christ here invites us to do two 
ings. 

I, To TREAT THIS LIFE AS A TIME OF SACRED OPPORTUNITY. The “nobleman” of 
the parable gave to his servants a certain sum, of which they were to make good use 
during his absence. His charge was this: “Occupy till I come.” 1. The time of the 
nobleman’s absence stands for our mortal life. Whether it be long or short, our present 
life is a period during which we have to be preparing for another of far greater con- 
sequenee, It is a probationary period, that on which the larger and more serious future 
depends. This is in harmony with our experience; for one part of our life isa preparation 
for another, and the nature of the succeeding period depends upon the character of that 
which precedes it—childhood for youth, youth for young manhood, ete. 2, The “ pound ” 
of the parable stands for God-given oppertunity—for the constitutional capacity with 
which we are endowed; for the favouring circumstances and facilities by which we are 
surrounded; for the Christian privileges with which we are blessed. 3. The smallness 
of our endowment affords no escape from responsibility. Only “qne pound.” It seems 
a very small sum for a nobleman to give in charge; but clearly it was large enough 
for a righteous requirement. No plea could be found in the littleness of the sum ; it is 
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not even urged. No man is entitled to say that his human spirit is worth nothing to 
God, his life worth nothing to the cause of righteousness; only God knows how 
valuable one human spirit, one earthly life, is. 4. No slavish timidity wili excuse the 
most faint-hearted (vers. 21, 22). Our God is not a Being from whose service we 
have to turn because we shrink from his severity (Ps. ciii. 8—14; Isa. xl. 29; ivii. 
16; 2 Cor. viii. 12). 

Il. To Look FORWARD TO A DAY OF ACCOUNT AND OF AWARD. 1. There will bea 
day of judgment. The nobleman will return and call his servants before him (ver. 15). 
This may stand for some one great day, or we may still better look upon it as the day, 
when our earthly life terminates, and when we shall, as individual souls, stand before 
the Judge. 2. God will require of us the use we have made of our opportunity; what 
we have gained; what we have done in the direction (1) of self-culture, ministering to 
the growth of our spiritual faculties; (2) of the service of our kind, enlightening and 
aiding and blessing them; (3) of magnifying the Name of onr Divine Lord. 3, He 
will express his Divine judgment concerning us—his warm approval of those who have 
been most faithful (ver. 17); his acceptance of those who have not been untaithful 
(ver. 19); his displeasure with the unworthy (ver. 22). We are to look for the clearly 
and fully expressed decision of Jesus Christ upon the character of our life-work, upon 
the comparative excellency or faultiness of our Christian life. 4. He will determine the 
measure of our award by the degree of our fidelity (see vers. 17, 19). The more faith- 
ful and devoted the life on earth, the larger the recompense, the brighter the crown, 
the broader the sphere, in the heavenly kingdom. The doctrine of Matt, xx. 14, 15 
does not contradict this; it simply teaches that those to whom God gives a smaller 
share of bounty and of grace are not to complain because there are those to whom he 

rants a larger one. God is rizhteous, and he not only will not forget our work and 
abour of love (Heb. vi. 10), but he will not allow those of his servants who have 
devoted their powers to his cause with the greatest energy, coustancy, and _self- 
sacrifice to miss the most generous and gracious recognition at his loving hand.—O. 


Vers. 12—24.—Life a sacred opportunity. We ray bring out the main thought of 
our Master in this parable if we consider the four points of— 

L Gop’s SOVEREIGNTY oF ouR LIFE. He is the Divine Lord of our life. It came 
from him; it is continued by him; it is enriched perpetually and liber: lly from his 
bountiful stores; and it is subject to his sway. He has a sovereign right Wo determine 
what it shall be—what shall be its aim and its issue. He is the “ nobleman; ” we are 
“his servants.” If we do think of objecting to his claim (ver. 14), we shall only be 
disappointed and defeated in our rebelliousness of heart. He cannot be dethroned; 
against his right to rule there can be no appeal, Submission is our true wisdom, as it 
is our first and last obligation. 

IL Tue sAcrED CHARGE HE LAYS UPON U8. He gives to each of us money (silver)— 
a talent (Matt. xxv.), a “pound” (text), and he says to each of us, “ Occupy till I come.” 
1. The time of the nobleman’s absence represents our mortal life, or (more correctly) the 

eriod between our first sense of responsibility and the last hour of conscivusness. 2. 
The pound (talent) represents the opportunity of service which he places within our 
reach. This opportunity is compounded of (1) our natural capacity—bucily, mental, 
spiritual ; and of (2) all the favourable circumstances by which we are attended as we | 
pass through our life—education, home influence, capital, facilities for entering a sphere 
of activity, etc. And this sacred opportunity looks out in three directions : (1) the culti- 
vation of our own nature; (2) the service of mankind ; (3) the worship of God, and work 
in his broad field. The Lord of our life is saying to us, “ Occupy till I come ;” te, put 
out this pound, employ this sacred opportunity now within your reach, turn it to good 
account, use your capacities and your circumstances for high and noble ends—for your 
own spiritual enlargement, for the good of your brethren, for the glory of Christ. 

TIL. Tue rewarp or FAITHFULNESS. (Vers. 16—19.) Here are two principles on 
which we may depend as guiding the Divine hand when the day of account arrives, 
1. Those who have done well will receive God’s gracious commendation and reward. 
To them he will express his good pleasure, and to them he will give an award, 2, 
They who have been more faithful will receive the more gracious approval and the 
larger sphere, He who turns his one pound into ten has a warmer welcumne and a more 
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liberal reward; to him are those most gladdening words addressed, and to him are 
entrusted not five but ten cities over which to rule (ver. 17). ‘Then shall every man 
have praise of God.” But then shall those who have striven hard and toiled long and 
suffered much in the cause of Jesus Christ have a full measure of benediction ; and to 
such will be apportioned a crown that will be bright indeed, a sphere that will be broad 
indeed. 

IV. THE PENALTY OF NEGLIGENCE. (Vers. 20—24.) The slothful servant may make 
excuses, but they will be brushed aside; he himself will be severely condemned; he 
will be divested of what he has left him; he will be sent into saddest exile (Matt. xxv. 
30). It is not the atheist, or the criminal, or the perpetrator of vic.ous deeds; it is not 
the outward and flagrant transgressor, who is here condemned and sentenced ; it is the 
man who made nothing of his life ; it is the man who had no sense of sacred responsi- 
bility ; it is he who withheld his powers from the service of God ;—it is he who is pro- 
nounced to be so guilty. To let our lives go by without making them a service and 
a blessing, to let our powers and our opportunities rust in mere disuse, is to be accu- 
mulating a debt which we shall not be able to discharge, and which will make us to 
appear bankrupt at the great account.—O, 


Ver. 26.—The law of spirtual increase. Here we have one of those paradoxes of 
Jesus Christ into the heart of which many have failed to find their way. Why, it is 
asked, should one who has have more? will he not have too much? Why should he 
who has but little lose the little he has? will he not be still worse off than ever? 
Where is the wisdom, where the righteousness of this course? This criticism arises 
from a pure misunderstanding of Christ's meaning. We shal] see what he meant if we 
consider— 

I, Tae view CuRIsT TOOK oF PossEssIoN. When may a man be said to have any- 
thing? When he has legal documents to prove that it belongs to him? Or when it is 
securely locked up in a box or buried in the earth? Not at all. It is when he is using 
#t, when he is turning it to account, when he is making it answer the purpose for 
which it exists. If a man lets an object rust in disuse, remain unemployed, he has it 
not, virtually and practically. It is not his at all; it does him no good, renders him 
no service, is to him as if it were not; he has it not, in truth. This accords perfectly 
with Christ’s usage in Matt. xxv. There the men who put out their talents had them ; 
the man who hid his latent had dt not. He who does not make use of that which is at 
his command only “seemeth to have” (or thinketh he has) it (ch. viii. 18). It is 
use that really constitutes possession, This is not a mere fancy or conceit; it is the 
language of truth, it is the verdict of experience. The miser does not really possess his 
gold; it answers to him none of the ends which make it the valuable thing it is. He 
might as well own as many counters. He seems to have (thinks he has) money, but in 
truth he has it not. It is thus with men of great intellectual capacity which they do 
not employ; their faculties, unused, are of no value to themselves or to others; they 
might as well be non-existent. According to the wise and true usage of the great 
Teacher, we have the things we use; those we use not we have not. Now we can 
understand— 

Il. Tux Divinz Law oF INCREASE AND pectINe. For this is not a mere action 
done on one particular occasion; there is nothing exceptional or arbitrary about it, 
It is a Divine method invariably adopted; a Divine principle running through the 
whole econony ; a Divine law with illustrations on every hand. It affects us at every 
turn of our life, in every part of our nature. Itapplies to us considered : 1, Physically. 
The muscle that is used is developed; that which is neglected shrinks, and in time 
becomes wholly powerless. To him that has is given; from him that hath not is taken 
away. 2. Mentally. The boy whocultivates his intellectual capacities becomes mentally 
strong; every acquisition of knowledge is an increase of power; the more he knows the 
better he can learn: to him that has is given. But the boy who does not study, but 
wastes his youth in idleness, not only does not acquire knowledge ; he loses the faculty 
of acquisition: from him that has not is taken away that (capacity) which he has. 
3. Spiritually. (1) Spiritual perception. The little child can readily understand the 
elements of the Christian faith, and, apprehending them, go on to master “the deep 
. things of God.” But the aged man who has learnt nothing of Divine truth through a 
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long life of godlessness, is quite unteachable; he is dull of apprehension: from him 
has been taken away, etc.; his faculties have become shrivelled. (2) Christian work, 
Every one has a certain capacity for usefulness; and he is bound to put it out at once; 
if he waits until his capacity has grown into a power, he will find that not only will he 
not gain the skill he is waiting for, but he will lose the capacity he now has. But if, 
on the other hand, he uses what he has, the exercise of his humblest talent will bring 
increase, and he will soon acquire the strength and facility he is eager to possess. 
What, therefore, we wish to be able to do—teach, preach, pray, etc.—we must set about 
doing; every intelligent, devout effort to do good means not only a little good done, 
but a little power gained. What we do poorly to-day we shall do fairly well to-morrow ; 
be ourselves to-day, we shall surpass ourselves to-morrow. Aptitude comes with effort 
and exercise: to him that has is given. (3) Spiritual sensibility. The little child 
is open to impression, and, if he yields to the truth he knows, that truth will alwaya 
be effective; but if he rejects it his heart becomes hardened, and he becomes increas- 
ingly unresponsive: from him that has not, etc. Thus God’s holy Law engirts us on 
every side; we cannot step outside it. It is determining our character and our 
destiny. We must act upon it, must turn it to good account. We must see to it that 
we really have what we seem to have, that we are using the talent, the opportunity, 
that isat ourcommand, ‘Then to us will be given—here, on the earth, in the shape of 
increased faculty and multiplied usefulness; there, in the heavens, in the way of a far 
broader sphere of celestial service.—O. 


Vers. 28—38.—Christ’s royalty. Something like a royal procession is here 
described. On the foal of an ass, on which it comported as well with Oriental ideas of 
honour as with Christian ideas of peace that he should ride, the “ Kins came, meek,” 
but not without attention and acclaim, into Jerusalem. A large compauy of the curious, 
the devout, and even the enthusiastic, welcomed him as “the King that came in the 
Name of the Lord.” At last, thought his disciples, his hour is come; at last their 
Master was entering on his heritage, was assuming his kingdom; at last their long- 
delayed hopes were to be fulfilled. Gladly they accepted and sustained the greetings 
of the multitude, and fondly, we may be sure, they hoped that a triumphant issue was 
at hand. But it had no such ending as they looked for. Jesus went into the temple, 
healed the sick, received the adoration of the children, whose voices (as we can well 
believe) were the last to sink into silence, and went quietly back to Bethany. What, 
then, did it mean? What was the service and significance of the scene? 

I, A VALUABLE REMINDER OF HIS POWER OF SELF-RESTRAINT. He had been moving 
among men as “one that serveth,” as one that “ ministered.” He had moved as a very 
humble traveller along the path of human life. But how easy it would have been for 
him to call forth the honour of the people, and to live amid the excitements of popu- 
larity, and to reach the high places of power! But this he resolutely declined to do, 
choosing deliberately the lowlier but the nobler path of humble, holy service. 

II. A sTRIKING INDICATION OF HIS ACCEPTANCE WITH THE PEOPLE. No one can say 
that Christ’s teaching was not profound; it was deep as tbe very fountains of truth. 
No philosophy went further; he went down into the deep places of the human soul. 
Yet, while the philosophers made their appeal to the cultured, Christ addressed him- 
self to the multitude, to the common human heart. And “all the people were very 
attentive to hear him.” So here, while the men who prided themselves on their 
knowledge lovked on with angry disdain (ver. 29), the people and tle children were 
enthusiastic in his favour—th+ey recognized in the Prophet of Nazareth the true Teacher 
that had come from God. Better be numbered among the simple-hearted who can 
appreciate the Divine than among the wise and learned who misread the providence 
of God, and stand sullen and silent while everything is inviting to joy and praise. 
Better be the ivnorant cottager whose heart is full of reverence, or the little child who 
has the songs of Zion on his lips and the love of Jesus in his heart, than the learned 
critic who never bends the knee or bows the heart in homage to the true and the eternal. 

IIL A aint or Curist’s TRUE ROYALTY. The Messiah of the Jews was to be a 
King. ‘lo that conclusion prophecy pointed with unfailing finger, and on that event 
Jewish faith rested with gathering hope. The Son of David was to occupy his father’s 
throne, the daughters oi Jerusalem were to rejoice because “ her King was coming. 
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Claiming the Messiahship, Jesus was bound to claim this sovereignty, but how do this 
without encouraging the current fallacy as to his temporal and visible royalty ? Is not 
this simple sceve the answer? Christ then and thus said, “Iam the King you are 
awaiting.” But its extreme simplicity and its transiency showed that he did not 
intend to wear the trappings and be surrounded with the common grandeurs of earthly 
royalty ; it showed that he came not for pomps and pageantries and outward triumphs, 
but to seek a sovereignty of another kind in another realm altogether. , That very 
simple and passing regal state was only an emblem of the spiritual sovereignty which 
was immeasurably higher and more to be desired. Sweet to his ear may have been 
the acclaim of the populace and the hosannas of the children; but how much sweeter 
is the voice of man or woman or of little child who goes in glad submission to his 
feet to offer loyal service to the Divine Redeemer, to place heart and life beneath his 
gracious and benignant sway ! ; 

IV. A PROPHECY OF FAR FUTURE @Lory. Never on this earth will that scene be 
re-enacted ; but there is an hour coming when, in another realm, it will be amplified and 
perpetuated. Christ will be acknowledged King by ail the hosts celestial and terres- 
trial. The transient gladness of the sacred city will be nothing to the everlasting joy 
of the new Jerusalem ; the passing enthusiasm of that happy demonstration to the 
abiding blessedness of the life in the heavenly land. Yet may we take that one hour 
of Jerusalem’s acceptance of her King as a prelude and a prophecy of the adoration 
which the redeemed of every kindred and tribe shall pay him when they cast their 
crowns at his feet. 

“Oh that with yonder sacred throng 
We at bis feet may fall,” etc. ! 


PRACTICAL Lessons. We gather: 1. That Jesus Christ is now claiming the real, 
spiritual sovereignty of ourselves. He is calling upon us not to strew his path with 
palm branches, but to offer him the first place in our heart; to yield him our perfect 
trust, our unfailing and unfading love, our cheerful and constant obedience. 2. That 
the rest of soul which follows such surrender of ourselves is incomparably better than 
the passing exultation of a triumphal entry. 3. That by loyal and devoted service in 
his cause we shall gain a place in the acclaiming company that will praise the King in 
his celestial glory.—C. 


Ver. 28.—Hagerness in the upward path. ‘He went before, ascending up to 
Jerusalem.” “To go to Corinth” once meant to give way to dissipation. What did it 
mean to “go to Jerusalem”? To the Jews generally it meant to go to some sacred 
service, to visit the temple of Jehovah, to enter the sacred precincts where sacrifice was 
offered to God. To Jesus Christ, now, it meant to go on to martyrdom and to death, 
But still to go thither was to “go up,” was to “ascend,” and in his progress to that 
sacred city he did not lag behind, nor even walk abreast ; he “ went before,” he showed 
great eagerness in that upward and most honourable path. Such was his eagerness of 
soul that the disciples were astonished and even awed as they beheld it (Mark x. 32); 
they were profoundly impressed with the ardour and intensity of his spirit: “As they 
followed they were afraid.” We may share the Saviour’s spirit of holy ardour and 
elevation as we tread— 

I, THE PATH OF HOLY PRIVILEGE. When may we be said to be on the upward 
road so far as our activities are concerned? When we are presiding? or when we are 
ruling ? or when we are winning? or when we are rejoicing? It may be so. But 
assuredly we are then on the way that slopes upward and heavenward when we are 
in the path of sacred privilege, when we are “on our way to God”—to his nearer 
presence, to the worship of the Holy and the True One, to communion with the 
righteous Lord of all, to fellowship with Christ, to gathering at his table of love, to work 
in his vineyard. Then are we in the high places—“ in the heavenly places;” then are we 
engaged in an exercise of human power which is most worthy of our highest faculties 
and reflects dignity on our human nature; then are we “ ascending” in spirit; and we 
do well to feel that it is not a time for slackness of speed, for exhaustion of spirit, for 
signs of weariness. We should show a sacred ardour, a holy eagerness, like unto him 
who “went before” as he ascended to Jerusalem 
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TI, THE WAY OF WITNESS-BEARING. To go to Jerusalem was, to our Lord, to go 
where he should “ bear witness to the truth” (John xviii. 37); should bear witness by 
words, of which many would be utterly misunderstood, and many treated with high 
disdain ; should bear witness by suffering, by calm, brave, patient endurance of wrong, 
Aud to do this was to go up, to ascend ; as it is to-day, and will always be. Where 
chall we find the martyr-witnesses among mankind? Not as we look down, but as we 
look up—up to the very loftiest altitudes that human foot has ever trodden. Fings 
and statesmen walk not along such lofty, such truly celestial paths as do they who 
speak amid derision or suffer without flinching to attest the living truth of God. When 
we go torward toward self-sacrifice for Christ’s sake we “ascend up” to the high places 
of the kingdom of God. It may well be with no faltering or lingering step, but with 
a free and forward movement, like him who now “ went before,” that we move to 
those sacred and noble levels. 

III. Tae MoUNT OF TRANSLATION. Jesus went up to Jerusalem, to Calvary, to 
that wondrous redeeming death which is the wo:ld’s great sacrifice. We may well 
way that he ascended to that. That was the culminating point of his career; that not 
only concluded, but crowned his course. And after receiving all the light which he has 
shed upon it, we need not be ever speaking of death as a dark valley down which we 
must descend ; we may rather regard it as a mount of translation up which we move. 
tm all things physical, indeed, we descend to die; our powers become lower, our life 
grows less. But we walk by faith in Christ Jesus. And by faith we regard ourselves 
as going up to the gateway which admits to the celestial glories. In view of that 
which imnediately afterwards awaits us, we need not lag behind; we may press 
forward, like our Master, as we draw toward the close, and may eagerly pass on the 
way which ends in death and victory.—C. 


Vers. 39, 40.— Suppression and expression. It is not difficult to find the meaning of 
our Lord in this hyperbolical utterance of his. “ Why should I silence my disciples?” 
he says. “ Of what use would it be to suppress such strong feelings as theirs? Feeung 
will always find its vent. If suppressed in one form, it will express itself in another; if 
driven underground in one spot, it will only come up in another; if these human beings 
whose hearts are so filled with exultation were silenced, the very stones would cry out.” 
It is useless, and worse than useless, to try to extinguish enthusiasm by a hard repres- 
sivecommandment. The folly of suppression and the wisdom of allowing aud inviting, 
indeed of providing, the means of suitable expression will apply to many things. 

I. Yoursrut curiosity. Curiosity is an irrepressible thing; it will be satisfied. 
Age cannot extinguish it, try how it may. It may have occasion to check it, but its 
true wisdom is to guide it—to take the necessary trouble to satisfy it in the best 
possible way. Curiosity is not a plant of the evil one; it is rooted in the soul by the 
heavenly Father; it is a main source of knowledge; it ought to be wisely but amply 
nourished. If we endeavour to suppress it we shall find that it will not be suppressed, 
but will find other ways of satisfaction than those we disallow. 

Il. THe Love oF uiserty. A desire for freedom and independence is a strong 
sentiment of the human soul. Where intelligence exists there it will arise and assert 
itself. It will not be put down; it cannot be put out. Authority may “rebuke” it, as 
the Pharisees wanted Christ to act on this occasion ; but the Lord of our nature knows 
that it will be heard and must be respected. Neither domestic, nor social, nor national, 
nor ecclesiastical despotism can survive beyond a certain time. ‘The aspirations of the 
human soul for freedom will not be denied. If not permitted a wise and rightful form 
of action, they will take improper and harmful ones, 

III. THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT IN MAN. Philosophy has tried to silence the voice 
of faith; it has undertaken to rebuke the disciples; aud it has temporarily and super- 
ficially succeeded. But it has found that so deep and so stronz is the religious senti- 
ment in man that when religion is driven down below the surface it comes out again 
in superstition in some form or other. The sense of the Supreme, a yearning of the 
human heart for the living God, is not to be erased from the soul, is not to be removed 
from the life of man. 

IV. DerrniTE RELIGIOUS convicTIons. These also are not to be suppressed. Men 
have taken very various views of the dotrines of the Christian faith: and, as we know 
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too well, opponents have not only “rebuked,” but tried arrogantly and forcibly to 
silence, those who have differed from them. But they have not succeeded. Religious 
conviction is an inextinguishable force; slain in the persons of its champions, it rises 
again and reappears, often in tenfold power. 

V. Rewicious enTHuUsiasM. To this the words of our Lord primarily and most 
properly apply. Religious fervour may frequently be disposed to take a form which 
we do not think the best, or even the suitable and becoming. But we must take care 
how we deal with it. It is not a thing to be suppressed; it is to be encouraged and 
enlightened and guided. It is, or it has within it, a true, living power; this power 
is of God, and is for good. Abruptly and harshly rebuked and silenced, it will only 
assert itself in other and probably still more questionable forms. ‘Treated with Chris- 
tian sympathy and encouragement (see ch. x. 49, 50), informed and enlightened by 
superior intelligence, directed into wise channels, it may do a noble work for the 
Master and mankind. 1. Let not a young enthusiasm be mindful only of its own 
exuberance; let it be regardful of the judgment and feeling of experience. 2. Let 
experience be tolerant of eager-hearted enthusiasm, and be prepared to count it amongst 
its friends.—C. 


Ver. 41.— The tears of Christ. We are touched by the tears of a little chiia; for they 
are the sign of a genuine, if a simple, sorrow. Much more are we affected by the teare 
of a strong and brave man. When a man of vigorous intelligence, accustomed to 
command himself, gives way to tears, then we feel that we are in the presence cf a 
very deep and sad emotion. Such were the tears of Christ. Twice, at least, he wept; 
and on this occasion we understand that he gave free vent to an overpowering distress. 
The tears of Christ speak of two things more especially. 

I, His TENDER SYMPATHY WITH HUMAN SORROW. ‘The grief which now overwnelmed 
the Saviour was (as we shall see) very largely due to his sense of its past and its 
approaching guilt. But it was also due, in part, to his foreknowledge of the sufferings 
.ts inhabitants must endure. An intense sympathy with human woe was and is a 
very large element in the character and life of Jesus Christ. 1. It was his compassion 
for our race that brought him from above—that we by his poverty might becume rich, 
2. It was this which, more than anything else, accounts for the miracles he wrought. 
He could not see the blind, and the lame, and the fever-stricken, and the leprous without 
tendering them the restoring grace it was in his power to bestow. He could not see 
mourning parents and weeping sisters without healing the heart-wounds he was able to 
cure. 3, It was this which drew to himself the confidence and affection of loving 
hearts. It was no wonder that pitiful women and tender-hearted children, and men 
whose hearts were unhardened by the world, were drawn in trust and love to the 
responsive Son of man, whose step was always stopped by a human cry, to whose 
compassion no stricken man or woman ever appealed in vain. 4. It is this feature of 
his character which makes him so dear to us now as our Divine Friend. For in this 
world, where sorrow treads so fast on the heels of joy, and where human comforters so 
often fail us, of what priceless value is it to have in that Everlasting One, who is the 
Ever-present One, a Friend who is “ touched” with our griefs, and who still carries our 
sorrows by the power of his sympathy! (1) Let us thank God that we have such a 
Friend in him; and (2) let us resolve before God that such a friend will we seek and 
strive to be. 

II. His PROFOUND REGRET FOR THOSE WHO ARE IN THE WRONG. With what eyes 
do we look upon human sin when we see it at its worst? How are we affected by the 
sight of a drunkard, of a thief, of a foul-mouthed and fallen woman? Are we filled 
with contempt ? Many bad things are indeed contemptible; but there is a view to be 
taken which is worthier and more Christ-like than that; a view which ig more humane 
and more Divine—a feeling of profound pitifulness and sorrowful regret. It was this 
which filled the heart of Christ when he looked upon Jerusalem, and that called forth 
his tearful lamentation. Much was there about that city that might well move his 
righteous anger, that did call down his strong, unsjaring indignation (Matt. xxiii.)— 
its spiritual arrogance, its religious egotism, its fearful pretentiousness, its deep-seated 
hypocrisy, its heartless cruelty, its whitewash of ceremony without with all its 
corruptness and selfishness within. But Jesus forebore to denounce; he stopped to 
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weep. He was most powerfully affected by the thought that Jerusalem might have 
been so much to God and man, and was—what she was. Jesus Christ was not so much 
angered as he was saddened by the presence and the sight of sin. He might have 
withered it up in his wrath, but he rather wept over it in his pity. This is the 
Christian spirit to be cherished and to be manifested by ourselves. We must contemn 
the contemptible; but we rise to higher ground when we pity the erring because they 
are in error, when we mourn over the fallen because they are down so low, when we 
grieve for those who are afar off because they are astray from God and blessedness, 
But we must not only weep for those who are in the wrong because they are in the 
wrong. We must do our utmost to set them right. “ How often” did Christ seek to 
gather those sons and daughters of Jerusalem under the wings of his love! How often 
and how earnestly should we seek to reclaim anc to restore |—C. 


Vers. 41, 42.—Judea and England. Did Jesus Christ grieve over Jerusalem as a 
patriot over his own country? Was there an element of patriotic sorrow in that 
touching and tearful lament? Did he love that land any the more because, as concerning 
the flesh, he was the Son of David, was born at Bethlehem, and regarded the Jews as 
his fellow-citizens? The idea is open to one objection. To be a patriot seems to put a 
man under limitation. To love our own country more than others is to love others less 
than our own. We shrink from associating with him anything that even looks like 
partiality or partisanship. On the other hand, we must take care that we do not lose 
the human in our desire to preserve the Divine. Might not the same consideration be 
urged against our Lord cherishing a peculiar regard and affection for his mother, his 
sisters, his brothers, his personal friends? But who can doubt that there was especial 
love in his heart for these? There was then, probably, something of patriotic grief in 
those tears of Christ, an additional pang in his heart, as he thought that it was 
Jerusalem itself, the city round which so many associations gathered, whose guilt and 
doom stood in clear, sad vision before him. However that may be, he felt deep 
compassion as he looked forward to— 

I, THe Future oF THE Hoty Lanp. We speak of the land or country, though it 
was the city of Jerusalem over which he wept. But in the sense in which “ Paris is 
France” Jerusalem was Judea, was Israel itself. It was the strength, the light, the 
glory, of the land; it was the centre to which all the inhabitants looked and journeyed ; 
it was the source of the people’s habits and beliefs. The capital taken, everything was 
well-nigh gone, the fate of the country was settled. Concerning this people, this 
nation, Jesus Christ felt, as he beheld the city: 1. That it had been enriched with 
peculiar privilege. (1) Commencing with a signal and glorious deliverance from bondage ; 
(2) continued with the granting of a Law and a system admirably fitted to save them 
from surrounding superstitions and impurities ; (3) multiplied by the coming of psalmist 
and of prophet with inspiring song and elevating speech and life, uplifting their imagi- 
nation and cleansing their conscience; (4) enhanced by the strong and severe, but yet 
kind and merciful, discipline through which they were made to pass; (5) culminating 
in the presence, the teaching, the life, of him, in whom One wiser than Solomon, mightier 
than David, devouter than Samuel, nobler than Elijah and John, “was there.” 2. That 
it was charged with a high and sacred mission. It was designed by God to be the 
depository and, guardian of his Divine truth, to hold fast and to hold high those great 
verities which are the strencth, the life, and the glory of our manhood. Just what part 
it was to have played, and what exact service it would have rendered our race had it 
been loyal and true, may be questioned by us. But it would undoubtedly have played 
a very great part, and been, as a nrtion, the great factor in the restitution of mankind. 
3. That it had now missed its chance, and was hastening to its doom. (1) The Hebrew 
faith had become a hollow formality, a mere ritual, from which true reverence, love, 
charity, earnestness, were all absent; and (2) the nation was in the very act of rejecting 
and was about to slay its Messiah, thus going down into the darkest crime and then 
going on to the saddest disaster. We glance at— 

Il. THz FUTURE OF OUR OWN couNTRY. There is no little parallelism between 
Judwa and England. 1. God has enriched our land with peculiar privileges. We have 
(1) a large share of religious liberty ; (2) @ good measure of spiritual enlightenment, not 
indeed without, some dark shadows of ignorance and superstition; (3) numerous and 
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strong organizations covering the land, whose function is to teach, to cuide, to guard, 
to rescue, and redeem. May we not say, “ He hath not dealt so with any nation ; a8 for 
his statutes and commandments, they have not known them” as we have known them ? 
2. God has given usa high and a great mission to perform, Responsibility goes with 
privilege; it is, indeed, the obverse side of thesame thing. We have not only to present 
to his view “a holy nation” within our own borders, to raise our own community to 
the height of Christian knowledge, of social purity, of national well-being in all its 
forms; but also to diffuse the light of Divine truth far and wide, and to make our 
influence tell for peace, righteousness, and truth in every quarter of the globe, 3. We 
have to consider whether we are declining that mission or are fulfilling it. That is 9 
question which cannot be determined by public professions; nor by the number or 
character of our sanctuaries; nor by the number or constitution of our Churcbes. Te 
can only be determined by the actual spiritual and moral condition of our people, of the 
multitudes and millions of our citizens; and by the earnestness and devotedness of 
Christian men and women in the field of sacred work. By these criteria we stand or 


fall.—C. 


Ver. 44.—The time of visttation. “This thy day ;” “The time of thy visitation.” 
What is it that makes man, everywhere and under all conditions, so deeply interesting ? 
He is found on savage shores in nakedness and barbarism, in idolatrous lands living in 
saddest superstition, in the slums and purlieus of great cities as debased and vicious 
as the brutes of the field, yet still most interesting. It is because God made man for 
himself, and, far as he has wandered from his side, it is still open to him to return. It 
is because man was created to move along the loftiest levels, and, low as he has fallen, 
itis in him to rise. Bring to bear the right influences upon him, and from the very 
lowest depths of debasement and dishonour he may attain to noble heights of excellency 
and power. Again and again in the history of mankind and of individual men has 
this been proved to ve true. Illustrative and reassuring instances can be adduced in 
which whole tribes, or even nations, and in which particular men and women, have 
been visited with “the truth and grace of Jesus Christ,” and have been lifted up to 
knowledge, to virtue, to piety, to spiritual beauty, to preparedness for the heavenly 
sphere. But the serious aspect of this truth is that which is here suggested, viz. that 
God’s dealings with us may reach a climax which is ignorantly and fatally neglected. 
We know how true this was of the Hebrew people. Gud’s dealings with them (see 
previous homily) were long-continued, varied, gracious; they culminated in the coming 
of the King’s Son. ‘Then Divine Wisdom uttered its voice in their hearing; then 
Divine Power wrouvht its marvels of mercy before their very eyes; then Divine Purity 
lived its life of loveliness; and Divine Love manifested itself in a hundred forms of 
kindness and of pity in the very midst of them. But “this their day,” this “ time of 
their visitation,” they did not know. Israel missed its golden chance, and went down, 
as a nation, to rise no more. But looking at God’s redemptive dealing with ourselves, 
as individual spirits, we see— 

I. How orren Gop visits us in his redeeming love. In childhood, by a mother’s 
tenderness ; in youth, by a father’s wisdom ; in young manhood (womanhood), by many 
voices of the home and of the Church, uniting to say, “ Thy God hath commanded thy 
strength ;” in prime, by some chastening providence, laying his hand upon us and 
constraining us to listen and to understand. 

Il. How HIS DEALINGS WITH US CULMINATE in some day of grace. There comes 
@ time in the history of souls—it may come in any period of life—when “ the powers of 
the world to come” are most strongly felt, when God’s nearness ie tit vividly realized 
when the claims of Christ most forcibly touch and move the sout, wieex the hiceilen 
of God is very near, and its gates are seen to stand wide open. It is “ this thy day ” it 
is the “time of visitation ” to such a human heart, ‘ 

Ill. How wise, THEN, 18 IMMEDIATE acTIon! How wise and well for us to know 
the time of our visitaiion, to recognize our great and priceless opportunity, to flee to the 
seeking Saviour “swiilt as the morning light,” lest the golden chance be gone, the gates 
of opportunity be closed |—C. : 


Ver. 46.—The house of prayer. The strong indignation of our Lord shown on this 
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ocasion is a plain indication of the importance he attached to right thought concerning 

the sanctuary, and to the right use of it. He brought into prominence the act of 
rayer as that which should, above all things, characterize the house of God. We ente 
to his thought if we consider— 

Il, ‘THE SENSE IN WHICH SACRIFICE WAS PRAYER, The temple existed primarily and 
eae for sacritice. ‘lhere, and there alone, wiiight"sabriiags Be: anered to the 

rd. It was the one place in all the land where the sin offerings and the burnt offer- 
ings could be presented. Was it not, then, essentially, the place of sucrifice? Truly; 
but sacrifice, when nightly viewed, was a form of prayer. In it and by it the offerer 
drew near, consciously, to the loving God; in it he made confession of sin to God; in 
it he made acknowledgment of his covtinual indebtedness to God; in it he supplicated 
the mercy and the grace of God. But this is prayer; it is prayer in the form of offer- 
ing rather than in words. Less than this—this conscious approach, this confession, 
thanksgiving, and supplication—is not prayer at all, Inasmuch, then, as the temp’ 
was the place of sacrifice, it was the place of prayer. 

Il. Tuz FAcT THAT THERE WAS ROOM IN THE TEMPLE FOR PRAYER AS WE ORD 
WARILY UNDEKSTAND IT. We gather from our Lord’s own words that the temple wa. 
the place commonly chosen by the people for the offering of prayer (ch. xviii. 10). 
]t was toward the temple that the exiled Jews looked when they knelt down to pray 
in distant lands; and it was in the temple that they stood to pray when that sacred 
Lailding was within reach. It was, no doubt, regarded as of ail places in the world 
the very fittest in which to realize the presence of Jehovah, and to spread forth the 
soul’s desires and aspirations before him. There were many places for prayer, but that 
was the place of prayer. 

Ill. Tue PLace OF PRAYER IN THE CHRISTIAN SANCTUARY. By what, above all 
things else, should the Christian sanctuary be characterized? 1. It should be the 
place of cgymmon assembly. Where all classes of the people meet together, the rich and 
the poor, and tcel that the Lord is the Maker of them all (Prov. xxii. 2); where the 
learned and the unlearned worship and bow down together, and “ kneel before the Lord 
their Maker” (Ps. xcv. 6); itis the place where humagn_spirits meet, and where earthly 
circumstances are of no account whatever—where wealth does not weigh, and rank 
creates no distinction. 2. It should be the place of spizjtyul enlighteggent. (1) Where 
the Word of God is read, and should be read (as it may be) impressively and effectually ; 
for there is nothing in literature which is more fitted to attract and interest a mis- 
cellaneous assembly ; (2) where the will of God ig faithfully delivered, and the gospel 
of Christ expouuided andagalorced (3) where the cause of the Master and of mankind 
is fully and earnestly pleaded. But most especially is it: 3. The place of prayer. 
Here, either in sacred psalmody, or through some prepared formula, or led by the 
extemporaneous thought and aspiration of the minister, the worshippers draw nigh to 
God in every way in which he is approached by man—in adoration, in communion, in 
thanksviving, in confession, in supplication, in consecration. No worshipper in the 
house of the Lord can reach a higher level of spiritual attainment than when he pours 
out his heart in prayer to God in these various-utterayces ; and no minister in the 
house of the Lord can render to the people gathered toyether a truer or higher ser- 
vice than when he helps them thus to approach the Father of spirits, and thus to 
come inte direct communion with him. Then is the house of God put to its noblest 
and worthiest use when it is made by those who meet within its walls “the house 


of prayer.”—C. 


Ver. 46.—Desecration. Our Lord was touched and troubled with a holy indignation 
as he saw the temple of Jehovah turned into a place of traffic; that which was intended 
for the approach of the human spirit to God made to serve the purpose of hard bargaining, 
and even, as we judge from the language of the text, of dishonest dealings. It was 
a shocking, au intoleralle desecration, and, exerting the authority which always resided 
in him and which he occasionally put into exercise, he drove these hucksters from the 
sacred plaxe which they were desecrating by their presence and their practices. What 
places are we now tempted to desecrate ¢ ; ; 

i. Tue sancruary. When, instead of making it a place of worship, of drawing neat 
ts Gud. of epeaking to him or for him, of learning something more of his holy will, we 
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make it a place for distinguishing 28, or for advertising our respectability, or for 
gaining enjoyment which is wholly unspiritual. : 

Il. Tue nome. When that which should be the abode of peace, of love, of purity, 
of fellowship, of tenderness, of gracious ministry, of quiet growth and joy, is turned 
into a scene of bitterness, of recrimination, of estrangement, of deterioration, of 
unhappiness. 

Ill. Tue PLace or sustness. That might be a sphere where valuable virtues and 
most acceptable graces are manifested and are strengthened—truth, equity, courtesy, 
henour, courage, sagacity; too often it is nothing better than a sphere in which deceit, low 
canning, dishonesty, a mean and miserable selfishness, are sown and reaped bountifully, 

IV. Toe nuMmAN Bopy. In our treatment of this bodily frame, so skilfully and so 
wonderfully made, so nicely adjusted to receive and convey impressions from and to the 
outside world of man and nature, we may and we should act as if we were dealing with 
a very sacred thing. By cleanliness, by moderation, by purity ; by entertaining through 
the ear and the eye God’s own truth and wisdom; by employing the tongue to speak 
his love and to sing his praise; by letting the graces of Christian character write them- 
selves, as they will, in lineaments of beauty upon our countenance ; by letting our bodies 
be, as they may be, the very temples of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19),—we may make 
them worthy and sacred in the sight of God. But when we regard them as mere 
instruments of gratification, and make them the ministers of sinful and even shameful 
pleasure, how great is such desecration before God ! 

V. Human wire. It is here that the Holy One most often sees with Divine regret 
a pitiful desecration. He gave us our life that it might be spent, through all its stages, 
in sacred service, in spiritual growth, in elevating joy, in excellent preparation for the 
larger and fuller life beyond. How grievously is it desecrated when it is turned into 
a time for mere pecuniary acquisition, or for mere fleshly enjoyment, or for mere 
emptiness and aimlessness of existence! 1. What a pitiful waste is this! and how it 
will one day be deplored as absolutely irreparable! 2. How perilous to form such evil 
habits of the soul, every day becoming more fixed! how wise to hear the Master’s 
voice summoning us to noble service, “ Why stand ye all the day idle? go, work in my 
vineyard ” |—C. 


Ver. 48.—Christ’s popularity. That Jesus Christ, as a Teacher, had no small share 
of popularity is beyond all question. “The people were astonished at his doctrine ; 
for his word was with power;” “He taught them as one that had authority.” His 
hearers wanted to know “whence hath this Man this wisdom?” The officers of the 
Sanhedrin declared that “ Never man spake like this Man.” His enemies’ purpose was 
defeated: “They could not find what they might do: for all the people were very 
attentive to hear him.” Large companies of men and women flocked to hear him; he 
had not to seek an audience; he had to seek shelter from their curiosity and intrusion. 
“* Whence had this Man” this popularity ? What was the source and the secret of it ? 
There were— 

I. THREE THINGS IN SPITE OF WHICH HE WAS POPULAR WITH THE PEOPLE, 1. The 
depth of his doctrine. Many gain a ready audience with the people by carefully 
restricting themselves to those truths which their hearers can easily understand : 
superficialities are generally acceptable. Not so with the great Teacher. He struck 
far belew the surface, and was frequently announcing and enforcing truths which the 
majority of his hearers must have found “hard to be understood.” Many of his 
utterances were “hard sayings” (John vi. 60). 2. The height of his purpose. Christ 
would have “ got on” with the multitude much further and faster if he had but brought 
down his teaching to the level of their national_aspirations. But when they were 
thinking of something as shallow and as transitory as a political revolution, he was 
laying broad and deep the foundations of a spiritual, universal, everlasting kingdom of 
God. His lofty purpose was high as the heavens above their hopes. His and tl eir aims 
were altogether diverse and inconsistent with one another. 3. The strength and straight- 
ness of his charge. “ Do you suppose these men were extraordinary sinners? I tell you, 
Nay; but except ye repent,” etc.; “Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom;” “Except your righteousness exceed tbe 
righteousness of the scribes,” etc. (ch. xiii. 2,3; Matt. xviii. 3; v. 20). 
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IL Two THINGS WHICH CONTRIBUTED TO, WITHOUT ACCOUNTING FOR, HIS POPULARITY. 
1. The dlustrativeness of his style. He called to his aid all visible nature, all homely 
occupations, the familiarities of social and domestic life. 


“ He talked of grass and wind and rain, 

And fig trees and fair weather, 

And made it his delight to bring 
Heaven and the earth together. 

He spoke of lilies, vines, and corn, 
The sparrow and the raven; 

And words so natural, yet so wise, 
Were on men’s hearts engraven.” 


2. The fearless front he showed to those who were the worst enemies of the people. He 
denounced in unsparing terms the selfishness and rapacity as well as the pretentious- 
ness and actual impiety of those who were fastening the bonds of a merciless and 
oppressive legality on the necks of their victims; and the people looked on with 
approval and with enjoyment. Men always listen with delight when oppression is 
unsparingly denounced. ‘They always like to see the mask torn off the face of false- 
hood. But it is not here that the secret of the popularity of Jesus is to be found, 

Til. Four THInes WHICH MADE CHRIST’S TEACHING ACCEPTABLE TO THOSE WHO HEARD 
HIM, and may well make his doctrine acceptable to us to-day. 1. He spoke of those 
things the truth of which the people most wanted to know. 'They did not want to know 
a number of legal niceties and small social and domestic proprieties of which the scribes 
spoke to them. They wanted to know what God thought of them, and how he felt 
toward them, and what was the way by which they could gain and claim his favour; 
what was the meaning and the purpose and the possibility of human life; what followed 
death ; and what was the true hope for the after-time. On such themes Jesus spoke to 
men, and we need not wonder that “all the people listened attentively ” as he spake. 
2. He spoke as one that knew. He spoke “with authority, and not as the scribes ;” 
“His word was with power.” He did not indulge in hair-splitting argumentations, 
nor in vague and dreamy imayinings, nor in doubtful and unreliable guesses. He 
spake as one that knew; as one who could speak about God, because he came forth 
from him, and dwelt with him; about prayer, because he was in constant communion 
with Heaven; about righteousness, because he himself was pure in heart; about love, 
because his whole life was one act of self-denial. Out of the depths of a living soul he 
gave the known facts of experience, the certain truths of God. 3. His teaching was 
that of helpfulness and hopefulness. He saw men “as sheep without a shepherd, tired 
out and lying down,” wandering, smitten, dying. He grieved over the multitudes that 
were being misled, and he longed to do them good, to lead them back ; he knew that he 
could help, that he could restore them. So he announced himself as that One who 
eame “ to preach good tidings to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captive; ” he offered himself as One to whom all the heavy-laden might repair, and 
in whom they would find rest unto their souls. He stretched forth an uplifting hand 
to those who were thought by every one else to have fallen beyond recovery. He 
breathed hope and life into despairing and dying ears. 4. His doctrine was sustained 
by his character and his life. Men listened to him, not only because he “ spake as never 
man spake,” but because he lived as never man lived before—in such perfect purity, .n 
such constant devotion, in such self-forgetting love, with such gracious and tender 
sympathy in his heart and upon his countenance. They listened to him with such 
wrapt attention because they loved him for his goodness and for his love. (1) Such 

pularity as springs from such sources as these we may desire and seek to obtain. 
bo} For these same reasons we should be as attentive to hear the Master as were “the 
sommon people who heard him gladly” when he lived amongst us.—C. 


Vers. 1—10.—A son of Abraham found in Zaccheeus the publican. The healing of 
blind Bartimzeus was not the only saving act done by Jesus at Jericho, A notable 
publican, called Zaccheus, becomes the object of our Lord’s compassion and the subject 
of his grace. He was at the head of the custom-house, as we should now call it, and in 
his important post he had become rich. Having heard of Jesus and seen the advane'n” 
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crowd, his curiosity prompted him to have a look at him if possible; but, being little 
of stature, he could not from the ground obtain the view he wished. Accordingly he 
ran before, climbed up into a sycamore tree, one of whose branches it has been supposed 
may have extended across the road, and, perched upon this, he awaited the advent of 
Jesus. How astonished he must have been to find Jesus pausing below his perch, 
looking up, naming him, and telling him, “ Zacchwus, make haste, and come down; 
for to-day I must abide at thy house”! ‘Thus invited, he came down with all haste, 
and received Christ joyfully. Doubtless the Pharisees will murmur at Christ becoming 
the publican’s_guest; but what does it matter when Zacchaus is gathered into the 
kingdom of God, makes his declaration about future conduct, and receives the Lord’s 
assurance of being Abraham’s son? Let us notice the points of interest as they 
present themselves in this case. 

I, ZAccH&AUS NEEDED A Saviour. For success is not sufficient for any man. He 
needs besides, salvation from sin, that is, from selfishness, and often from success itself, 
It is well when even curiosity leads a man to the Saviour, and to a sense of his great 
need. Zaccheus’s case is instructive for us all. His need of a Saviour ought to 
emphasize our need, 

Il. His HINDRANCES IN SEEKING THE Saviour. And of these we shall only mention 
three. 1. His riches. ‘hese are often a great hindrance to souls. ‘They compete with 
Christ as a ground of trust. Men are tempted to trust in uncertain riches instead of 
in the living God. Zaccheus had, however, got over this hindrance, and, rich man 
though he was, he was not ashamed to climb the sycamore to get a sight of Jesus, 2. 
His business. For the tax-farming had been denounced and excommunicated by the 
Jewish authorities, so that Zacchzus, because of his business, did not enjoy the means 
of grace in the measure and amount he might otherwise have done. Jesus had, how- 
ever, overcome this hindrance by his own manly and merciful policy, and insisted on 
associating with publicans and sinners to save them. Every one should ask himself 
the question, however, if his business is a hindrance or a help to his salvation. Can 
we ask Christ to meet us in it and save us in it? or can we only expect him to save us 
from it? 3. His physical state. His stature hindered him for a time from seeing 
Jesus, as the physical state of others often hinders them. But when one is thoroughly 
in earnest, he can overcome all hindrances as Zaccheus did by climbing the sycamore, 
Hindrances may be changed by energetic action into helps and spiritual gains. 

Ill. SaLvATION MEANS HEARTFELT SYMPATHY WITH A PERSONAL SAVIOUR. For 
salvation comes to us clothed in loving personality, and the advent of Jesus to our 
souls, as in the case of Zaccheus, is the advent of salvation. What we are asked in the 
gospel to do is to trust a Person, and to accept of safety in his blessed society. There 
is no abstract and confusing process to be passed through, but a concrete and real 
fellowship to be entered on and enjoyed. 

IV. THE SAVED SOUL PROVES HIS SALVATION BY LIBERALITY AND RESTITUTION. As 
soon as Zaccheus enters into sympathy with Christ, he makes a public profession. 
Here is his resolve deliberately made to Christ, ‘‘ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor; and if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore four- 
fold” (Revised Version). His riches are now to be made a means of grace, enabling 
him, in the first place, liberally to make restitution to all wronged ones; and secondly, 
to dedicate largely to the poor. Contact with Christ has opened his heart and made 
im open-handed. Murmuring Pharisees might restrict their ostentatious almsgiving 
to a tenth, but converted Zaccheus will dedicate a half to the wants of the poor! A 
rich man may thus make his wealth the basis of princely generosity, and reap a reward 
in the gratitude of God’s poor people. 

V. Jesus Gives ZACCHAUS A BLESSED ASSURANCE OF sonsHIP. For Zacchaus, if 
originally a Jew, had forfeited through his tax-gathering his position in the Jewish 
Church. No longer would the Jewish authorities regard him as a son of Abraham or 
heir of the promises. But Jesus interposes and reinstates him in his position of 
privilege. He declares before the guests that Zacchezus has been saved by his visit to 
his house, and that this salvation-visit is because the publican is also a gon of Abraham, 
In this beautiful way the selecting love of God in Christ is set before the people and 
the assurance of Abrahamic sonship conveyed to the new convert. It is thus the 
Lord comforts those who trust in him. 


i 
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Vi. CHRIsT THUS DEMONSTRATES HIS MISSION TO SEEK AND SAVE THE Lost. Not by 
the parables of the fifteenth chapter merely does he demonstrate the mercilul character 
of his mission, but also by such a missionary act as the salvation of Zacchwus. As 
“the Son of man” he is interested in the welfare of his race, and finds in the lost the 
sphere of his gracious operation. It is thus he comforts the lost ones, by enabling them 
to see that they are the proper objects of his compassion.—R. M. E. 


Vers. 11—27.—The law of capital in Christ’s kingdom. Zaccheus’s conversion and 
all the stir on leaving Jericho led many in the crowd to imagine that Christ was 
immediately to assume a visible kingdom. To remove misapprehension, therefore, he 
proceeds to tell them a parable which would at once rouse them to the necessity ol 
working instead of indulging in lackadaisical waiting. Comparing himself to a 
nobleman who is going into a far country to receive a kingdom and to return, he com- 
pares his disciples to servants left to make the best of what is entrusted to them. 
The worldly minded as distinct from the servants are called his citizens, whose spirit is 
manifested in the message transmitted to him, “ We will not have this man to reign 
over us.” Then the return of the crowned king is to be celebrated by the distribution 
of rewards and punishments as the case may be. Out of this significant parable we 
may learn the following lessons. 

I, Iv 1s IN HEAVEN, AND NOT ON EARTH, OUR LORD I8 TO RECEIVE HIS KINGDom. This 
is the great mistake many have made about Christ’s kingdom and reign. They localize 
head-quarters on earth instead of in heaven. It is not by a democratic vote, by a 
plébiscite, our Lord is to receive his kingdom, but by donation from the Father. When 
he went away by death, resurrection, and ascension, therefore, it was to receive a 
kingdom that he might return crowned. Hence we are to regard him as now reigning 
over his mediatorial kingdom, He is on the throne, His government is administered 
from the heavenly places. 

Il. Iv 1g PERILOUS TO REFUSE TO ACKNOWLEDGE HIS PRESENT REIGN. ‘The citizens 
that hate the absent King will be slain before him when he returus for judgment. 
Hostility, enmity, to Christ, if continued, must lead to utter discomfiture at last. 
Rebellion of spirit is, therefore, to be diligently uprooted if we would have any share 
in Christ’s kingdom. It is at our peril if we refuse his loving and righteous reign. 

Ill. Cagist’s SERVANTS LIVE UNDER A LAW OF CAPITAL IN HIS KINGDOM. In this 
parable we have “ pounds,” and not “talents,” referred to. The question is, therefore, 
of some equal endowment which all receive in common, not of unequal endowment 
distributed in sovereign wisdom. In the parable of the talents, given in another 
Gospel, we have equal diligence exhibited in the use of unequal endowments; and the 
reward is righteously equalized in the completed kingdom. Here, on the other hand, 
we have an unequal use of equal endowments, with the unequal reward attached in 
proportion to the diligence. We discern in the arrangement, therefore, that law of 
increase which has been denominated the law of capital. But first we have to settle 
the signification of the pounds. We shall not be far astray if, with Godet, we regard 
them as indicating those donations of Divine grace which are offered to the Lord’s 
servants, we may suppose, in equal measure. These endowments are put to use in 
some cases, utterly negiected in others, It will be found at last that the law of capital 
has obtained in the Lord’s arrangements. One man, by judicious use of what the Lord 
has given, finds his grace growing tenfold, so that by the time the Lord returns he is 
ready to undertake the government of ten cities. Another man, by diligence, but not 
po persevering as the furmer, finds his graces growing fivefold, 80 that in the final 
arrangement he is equal to the oversizht of five cities. A third is represented as 
making no use whatever of his endowment, under the impression that the Lord isa 
grasping speculator, who wants to make the most he can out of men. He ventures to 
return his trust just as it was. He finds, however, that his selfish idleness is visited 
with utter ruin. He has the misused endowment recalled and made over to the better 
trader. “To him that hath shall be given.” Accumulated capital tends to increase 
in proper hands, and it is right it should do 80. It follows, then, from this law of 
eapital as thus applied: 1. That we should use diligently every means to increase owr 
Christian graces. Sauctification should be our life-work, and all action, meditation, 
prayer, should be utilized for the one great object of becoming the best servants of our 
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Master our circumstances admit of. 2. We shall find ourselves thereby becoming rulers 
of men. It is wonderful the influence exercised by consecrated lives. It is easy 
understanding how we may become kings and priests unto God the Father. As con- 
secrated by his grace, we begin immediately to influence others for good and to reign. 
8. The influence on earth will have its counterpart in the reign enjoyed by us in heaven. 
For heaven will be the home of order. It will be no happy, musical mob. It will be 
a great society, with recognized kings of men, under the gracious authority, of course, 
of him who is “King of kings, and Lord of lords.” Influence, character, all that is 
gracious, is destined to be continued and to abide. Those who have done men most 
good, and made the most of their opportunities here, shall be rewarded with correspond- 
ing influence in the well-ordered commonwealth above. 4. Wrong views of Christ’s 
character may also be perpetuated, with their corresponding judgments. The pitiful 
servant who thought his Master austere, hard, grasping, was only attributing his own 
hard character to his superior. He failed to understand him. So is it with some souls. 
They insist on misunderstanding God, and the result is that their misunderstanding 
continues and is its own punishment. How important, therefore, that we should have 
correct views of God our Saviour! It will save us from misuse of his gifts and graces, 
and from the doom awaiting all faithless souls.—R. M. E, 


Vers. 28—48.— The advent of the humble King. To illustrate still more thoroughly 
the character of his kingdom as one not of ostentation and worldly glory, but of 
humility, our Lord directed two of his disciples to procure for him a colt, the untrained 
foal of an ass, that he might ride into Jerusalem thereon. The marvellous way in 
which the ass was lent to him indicated preternatural knowledge. Upon this colt, 
then, he sat, and passed amid the hosannas of the people into the sacred city. But his 
advent was in tears, and his terminus was not a palace, but the temple. The whole 
character of the procession and its termination tended to upset all vulgar Messianic 
hopes and lead thinking minds to reflection. Let us look at the different stages of the 
royal progress and such lessons as they suggest. 

I. THE HUMBLE CHARACTER OF THE PROCESSION. (Vers. 23—40.) For it was on an 
ass, not on any royal mule, he rode; to fulfil the prophecy of Zechariah, “ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee: he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon 
a colt the foal of an ass” (Zech. ix. 9). The very fact of his selecting such a lowly and 
despised animal indicated his humility. At the same time, his perfect command of 
the untrained colt revealed his sovereignty in animated nature—that, like an unfallen 
Adam, he was lord of the lower creatures. It was akin to his being with the wild 
beasts and unscathed in the wilderness. But secoudly, the extemporized character 
of the procession was humiliating. A great king gets the parade organized, and knows 
what will for the most part compose his escort. But this King of kings rests his escort 
upon the extemporized enthusiasm of the crowd, and values at its proper figure the 
measure of enthusiasm that is evoked. He knew that the same people who then 
shouted, “ Hosanna; Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord: peace 
in heaven, and glory in the highest!” would a few days after cry out, “ Crucify him!” 
And so he was humiliated rather than honoured by the shallow enthusiasm of the 
motley crowd. Thirdly, the wnseemly interruptions of the Pharisees rendered tt 
humiliating. So irritated were they that they urged him to rebuke the disciples for 
crying out as they were doing. But the Lord only declared that, if the disciples were 
silent, the very stones would get tongues to sound his praise. This Pharisaic jar, this 
unseemly interruption, must have been humiliating to the Lord. To bear it as he did 
demonstrated the humility and meekness of his spirit. Truly he was “meek and 
lowly in heart.” 

I]. ‘THE TEARS OF THE ADVANCING KING ARE NOTABLE. (Vers. 41—44.) For 
instead of a city welcoming him, instead of this city of the great King recognizing the 
day of her visitation, and opening her arms for her Deliverer, there was apathy’ and 
scorn for his methods and aims. No wonder, therefore, that he had tu speak about the 
siege of Titus, which he saw plainly must come. Pursuing their poor worldly policy, 
they must be encompassed ultimately by the Roman eagles. And so he wept those 
tears of deepest sorrow over tbe impenitence of Jerusalem. How different from the 
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processions of earthly monarchs or great captains! The very last thing looked for on 
such occasions would be tears. ‘Ihe sympathy of this Saviour for Jerusalem sinners 
was deep indeed when it led him to such a weeping-time as the processionists witnessed, 

TL. His second PURIFICATION OF THE TEMPLE WAS THE CULMINATION OF THE PRO- 
cession. (Vers. 45, 46.) ‘lhe tempter wanted him to begin his Messianic work by a 
harmless descent from the temple-pinnacle; he began his work by entering into the 
temple and casting out the traffickers. And now he has to finish his work by repeats 
ing the purification. Usually the processions of kings end at palace gates anu in 
palace halls; but the procession of Christ ends at the temple and in its court. He 
must convert it from a den of thieves to a place of prayer. The meaning of his 
kingiom could not be better represented. It was really the sphere of religion and of 
worship that he made his own; in the regulation thereof he was supreme, and exercised 
his influence. 

IV. HE TAUGHT DATLY IN THE TEMPLE UNTIL THE END. (Vers. 47, 48.) He waa 
surrounded by his enemies. They were on the gui vive to secure him and put him 
away. But now that his hour of self-sacrifice is near, he feels himself immortal till his 
work is done. It is the interests of others that occupy him. He must teach to the 
last. And so from Bethany he comes in morning by morning to instruct the interested 
crowds. What solemn lessons they must have been, those closing ones of Jesus! And 
they attracted great attention, and their popularity restrained his enemies, although it 
must have intensified their determination to put him out of the way. Thus we have 
seen how this humble King entered Jerusalem to work reformation there, and, if 
possible, save the people by enlightening and teaching them. If his mission failed with 
most, it succeeded with some, and inaugurated the new kingdom, which is “ righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.”—R. M. E. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Vers. 1—8.—Question of the and 
scribes as to the nature of the authority under 
which Jesus was acting. 

Vers. 1,2 —And it came to pass, that on 
one of those days, as he taught the people 
in the temple, and preached the gospel. We 
are now in the midst of the so-called Passion 
week. Probably the events related in this 
chapter took place on the Tuesday. The 
first day of the week, Palm Sunday, was 


the day of the public entry into the city. 


The purification of the temple took place on 
the Monday, on which day also the barren 
fig tree was cursed. We are new consider- 
ing the events of the Tuesday. ‘Phe Greek 
word ebayycA:Couevou is especially a Pauline 
word; we find it rarely used save in his 
writings, and of course in those of St, Luke. 
St. Paul uses it twenty times, and St. Luke 
twenty-five. The chief priests and tne scribes 
came upon him with the elders, ana spake 
unto him, saying, Tell us, by what authority 
doest thou these things? ‘This appears to 
have been a formal deputation trum the 
supreme council of the Sanhedrin. The 
threv classes liere specified represented prob- 
ably the three great sections of the San- 
hedrin—(1) priests, (2) scribes and rabbis, 
(3) Levites. Tliese came upon him evidently 
with hostile intent, aud surrounded b2i as 


he was walking in the temple. The jealous 
anger of the rulers of the Jews had been 
lately specially excited by the triumphant 
entry on Palm Sunday, and by the stir and 
commotion which the presence of Jesus had 
occasioned in the holy city. And in the 
last two or three days Jesus had evidently 
claimed especial power in the temple. He 
had publicly driven out the money-changers 
and vendors of sacrificial victims who plied 
their calling in the sacred courts. He had, 
in addition, forbade the carrying vessels 
across the temple (Mark xi, 16), and had 
allowed the children in the temple, probably 
those attached to its choir, to si.out “ Ho- 
sanni!” to him as the Messiah. From the 
point of view of the Sanhedrin, such a ques- 
tion might well have been looked for, His 
interlocutors made quite sure that Jesus, in 
reply, would claim having received a Divine 
commission. Had he made openly such ¢ 
formal claim in reply to their question, thet 
he would have been cited before the supreme 
court tu give an account of himsclf and his 
commission. ‘I’hen. as they thought, would 
have been their opportunity to convict him 
out of his own mouth of blasphemy. 

Vers. 3—6.—And he answered and said 
unto them, I will also ask you one thing, 
and answer me: The baptism of John, was it 
from heaven, or of men? And they reasoned 
with themselves, sayiag, If we shall say, 
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From heaven; he will say, Why then believed 
ye him not? But and if we say, Of men; all 
the people will stone us: for they be per- 
suaded that John was a prophet. The reply 
of Jesus was one of strange wisdom, He— 
Jesus—as was well known, had been intro- 
duced to the people by this very John. If 
the Sanhedrin acknowledged John the 
Baptist as a divinely accredited messenger, 
then surely they could not question the 
claims of one borne special witness to by 
him, brought forward and introduced to 
public notice by him! If, on the other 
hand, the Sanhedrin refused to acknowledge 
the authority of John as a Heaven-sent mes- 
senger, which would have been the course 
they would have preferred, thea the popu- 
larity and influence of the Sanhedrin would 
have been sorely imperilled, for the people 
generally held firmly that John the Baptist 
was really a prophet of the Lord. They 
even feared—as we read, ‘‘ All the people 
will stone us ”—personal violence on the part 
of the people whose favour they so zealously 
eourted. 

Ver. 7.—And they answered, that they 
could not tell whence it was. The reply of 
Jesus, which so perplexed the Sanhedrin, 
really inflicted a grave blow to their prestige, 
thus compelling the grave doctors of the 
Law, who claimed the right of deciding all 
momentous questions, to decline to pro- 
nounce a judgment on so grave @ question 
as “the position of the Baptist,” that mighty 
preacher who had so stirred and roused 
Israc] and who had with his lite paid the 
forfeit of his boldness in rebuking crime in 
high places, thereby no doubt enormously 
enlarging his already vast popularity with 
the people. 

Ver. 8.—And Jesus said unto them, Neither 
tell I you by what authority I do these 
things. Jesus, on hearing their plea of 
ignorance, now contemptuously declines to 
answer the Sanhedrists’ question in the di- 
rect way they desired, but at once proceeds 
to speak a parable which unmistakably con- 
tains the reply. 

Vers. 9—19.—Parable of the wicked hus- 
bandmen in the vineyard, and the simile of 
the corner-stone. 

Ver. 9.—A certain man planted a vineyard, 
and let it forth to husbandmen. Under a 
very thin parabolic veil, Jesus foretells the 
awful tragedy of the next few days. He 
adopts a well-known imagery, and seems to 
say, “ Listen to Isaiah’s well-known story of 
the vineyard, the vineyard of the Lord of 
hosts, which is the house of Israel. I will 
expand it a little, that I may show you how 
it stands with you as regards this matter of 
‘authority,’ that we may see whether you 
have as much respect for the ascertained 
wil) of God as ye pretend, so that ye should 


be sure to submit to me if only ye were 
satisfied that 1 was an accredited Messenger 
of God” (Professor Bruce). For a long 
time. Representing the nearly two thousand 
years of Jewish history. 

Vers. 10—12.—He sent a servant to the 
husbandmen, that they should give him of 
the fruit of the vineyard. After the pains 
and care bestowed upon the vineyard, that 
is, after the many mivhty works done in 
Israel’s behalf, the Lord of hosts looked for 
fruits of gratitude and fidelity in some pro- 
portion to the mighty favours which it had 
received from him. The people were in- 
tended to be the example to, and the educa 
tors of, the world, and, instead of carrying 
out these high functions, they lived the 
poor selfish life so sadly depicted in the long 
story contained in the historical and pro- 
phetical books. ‘He looked that it [his 
vineyard] should bring forth grapes, and it 
brought forth wild grapes” (Isa. v. 2). 
But the husbandmen beat him, and sent him 
away empty. And again he sent another 
servant: and they beat him also, and en- 
treated him shamefully, and sent him away 
empty. And again he sent a third: and they 
wounded him also, and cast him out. These 
represent the prophets, those faithful ser- 
vants of the Lord, whose toils and trials and 
fate are painted in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xi.) in such glowing and eloquent language. 
And again he sent. In vers. 11 and 12, 
mpocébero méupat, literally, “he added to 
send another”—a Hebraism. This shows 
St. Luke here based his account on a Hebrew 
(Aramaic) original. Professor Bruce well 
puts the thoughts which possessed the 
wicked husbandmen thus: “ When tlie ser- 
vants came for fruit, they were simply sur- 
prised. ‘Fruit! did you say? -We have 
occupied the position of viue-dressers, and 
have duly drawn our wages: what more do 
you want?’ Such was the actual fact in 
regard to the spiritual heads of Israel. They 
were men who never thought of fruit, but 
only of the honour and privilege of being 
entrusted with the keeping of the vineyard. 
They were triflers, men utterly devoid of 
earnestness, and the practical purpose of the 
property committed to their charge they 
habitually forgot. Generally speaking, they 
had utterly lost sight of the end of Israel’s 
calling.” Their anger flamed forth when 
accredited messengers. of the Lord visited 
them and reminded them of their forgotten 
duties; they vented their furious wrath by 
persecuting some and killing others of these 
faithful men. 

Ver. 13.—Then said the lord of the vine- 
yard, What shall I dot I will send my 
beloved son. The guilt of the husbandmen 
who acted as vine-dressers here reached its 
highest measure. The words represented 
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here by Jesus as spoken by God, possess the 
deepest doctrinal value. They, under the 
thin veil of the parable-story, answer the 
question of the Sanhedrin (ver. 2), “ By 
what authority doest thou these things?” 


The deliberative words, “ What shall I do?” | 


recall the Divine dialogue alluded to in 
Gen. i. 26. St. Luke here represents the 
Father as calling the Son, ‘“‘my Beloved.” 
St. Mark adds that he was an only Son. 
Such sayings as this, and the remarkable 


prayer of Matt. xi. 25—27, are a clear indi- | 


cation of the Christology of the synoptists. 
Their estimate of the Person of the blessed 
Son in no wise differed from that given us 
by St. John at much greater length and 
with fuller details. 

Ver. 14.—But when the husbandmen saw 
him, they reasoned among themselves, say- 
ing, This is the heir: come, let us kill him, 
that the inheritance may be ours. The 
husbandmen are represented as knowing the 
son and heir. Nor can we resist the con- 
clusion that some at least of those grave 
learned men who sat in the Sanhedrin as 
priests or scribes well knew who the Speaker 
of the awful words claimed to be, and, in 
resisting him and seeking his destruction, 
were deliberately sinning against the voice 
of their own hearts. 

Vers. 15, 16.—So they cast him out of the 
vineyard, and killed him. The parable-story 
of itself was an improbable one. The con- 
duct of the busbandmen, the long patience 
of the owner of the vineyard, his last act in 
sending his beloved and only son,—all this 
makes up a history without a parallel in 
human experience. Yet this is an exact 
sketch of what did actually take place in 
the eventful story of Israel! What therefore 
shall the lord of the vineyard do unto them? 
He shall come and destroy these husband- 
men, and shall give the vineyard to others. 
Again a hint of # solemn deliberation in 
heaven, # prophetic picture of the future 
of the Jewish race fulfilled with terrible 
exactness. And when they heard it, they 
said, God forbid! Well understood they the 
Speaker’s meaning here. He foreshadowed, 
in no veiled language, the utter ruin of the 
Jewish polity. When they heard this, for- 
getting to be scornful, they exclaimed, in 
deprecation of the ominous and terrible 
prediction, My yévorro! which we reuder 
accurately, though not literally, “ God 
forbid!” 

Vers. 17, 18.—And he beheld them, and 
said, What is this then thai is writtea, The 
stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner? Whosoever 
shall fall upon that stone shall be broken; 
but on whomscever it shall fall, it will grind 
him to powder. In spite of the deprecating 
expression, the severity of the tone of Jesus 


increases in his next words, when, looking 
at them with grave anger (€uBAdvas), he pro= 
ceeds to speak of himself under the figure 
of the rejected stone. Quoting a well- 
known psalm (exviii. 22), and using the 
imagery of Isa. viii. 14, 15 and Dan. ii. 44, 
he describes his fortunes under the image 
of a corner-stone—thbat stone which forms 
the junction between the two most prominent 
walls of a building, and which is always 
laid with peculiar care and attention. In 
ch. ii. 34 of our Gospel Simeon refers to 
the same well-known prophetic saying. The 
husbandmen who had just been described as 
vine-dressers are now described as builders, 
and the murdered son is reproduced under 
the image of a corner-stone tossed aside as 
useless. In the first part of the picture, the 
earthly humiliation of Messiah is portrayed 
when the stone is laid in the earth. In the 
second, the stone falling from the top of 
the building represents the crushing of all 
earthly opposition by Messiah in his glory. 
Woe to the builders, then, who had scorn- 
fully rejected him! 

Ver. 19.—And the chief priests and the 
scribes the same hour sought to lay hands 
on him; and they feared the people: for 
they perceived that he had spoken this 
parableagainst them. Again the Sanhedrin 
take counsel. They long to arrest him on 
some capital charge ; but they dared not, for 
the people, joined by the Passover pilgrims, 
had exalted him to the rank of s hero. 
Not a few evidently looked on him at that 
period as King Messiah, But the feeling of 
the great council was intensely bitter. They 
felt their power and influence was slipping 
away from them. These last parables were 
scarcely veiled attacks on them. In the 
last spoken words he had calmly announced 
that he was to die, and their hands were to 
carry out the bloody work. And then, in 
the simile of the corner-stone, he, in no 
ambiguous terms, told them that in killing 
him they will not be done with him, for 
that in the end they will be utterly crushed 
by his power. 

Vers. 20—26.—The question of the tribute 
money. 

Ver. 20.—And they watched him, and 
sent forth spies, which should feign them- 
selves just men, that they might take hold 
of his words, that so they might deliver him 
unto the power and authority of the governor. 
In thcir intense hatred, conscious that the 
populace were on the whole in sympathy 
with Jesus, the Sanhedrin, to carry out 
their design on his life, determined to avaii 
themselves of the hated Roman military 
police. Their hope henceforward is to sub- 
stantiate a charge of treason against him. 
This was, in those troublous times, when 
insurrection against the detested Gentile 
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rule was ever being plotted, a comparatively 
easy matter. The incident of the tribute 
mone\, which immediately follows, was part 
of this new departure in the Sanhedrin 
policy respecting the murder they so longed 
to see carried out. 

Vers. 21, 22.—And they asked him, saying, 
Master, we know that thou sayest and 
teachest rightly, neither acceptest thou the 
person of any, but teachest the way of God 
truly: Is it lawful for us to give tribute 
unto Cesar, or no? SS. Matthew and Mark 
both tell us that in this plot the ee se 
were united with the Pharigees (and San- 
hedrin). The great Nazareth Reformer was 
equally hateful to both these hostile parties ; 
hence their union in this matter. It was 
a well and skilfully laid question. This 
“tribute” was a capitation tax—a denarius 
a head assessed on the whole population, 
the publicans who farmed it being answer- 
able for it to the Roman treasury. As a 
direct personal_tax it was most unpopular, 
and was looked on by scrupulous legalists 
end the more zealous Jews as involving a 
greater humiliation than the ordinary im- 
port or export customs dues. It occasioned 
at times popular tumults, as in the case of 
Judas of Galilee (Acts v. 37). If Jesus 
answered the question in the affirmative: 
“Yes, it is lawful for the Jews to give 
this tribute to Cesar,” then the Pharisees 
would use this decision of his as a means of 
undermining his credit with the zealous 
populace, “See, after all,” they would say, 
“this pretended Mcssiah of yours is but 
a poor-hearted traitor. Think of King 
Messiah paying trilute to a Gentile.” If, 
on the other liand, the Master had said such 
paymeut of tribute was unlawful, then the 
Herodians, who were watching him, hoping 
for some such expression of opinion, would 
at once have denounced him to their Roman 
friends as One who taught the people— 
only too ready to listen to such teaching— 
lessons of sedition. In the latter case Pilate 
and the officials of Rome would have taken 
good care that the Galilean Master had 
troubled the Sanhedrin. no more. 

Ver. 24.—Show me a penny; literally, 
a denarius, a coin of the value of 73d., but 
really representing a larger sum in our 
money. It seems probable, from the lan- 
guage of Mark xii. 15, 16, that his interro- 
gators had to borrow the Koman coin in 
question from some of the neighbouring 
meney-changers. These Jews would scarcely 
carry any but Jewish coins in their girdles, 
That the Roman denarius, however, was 
evidently a coin in common circulation in 
those days, we gather from the parable of 
the labourers in the vineyard. Whose image 
and superscription hath it? They answered 
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the once beautiful but now depraved features 
of Tiberius; the title ‘ Pontifex Maximus’ 
was probably inscribed on the obverse” 
(Farrar). 

Ver. 25.—And he said unto them, Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things which be 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things which be 
God’s. As regarded the immediate issues 
the Lord’s answer was in the affirmative: 
“Yes, it is lawful under the present cir- 
cumstancee to pay this tribute”? The 
Roman money current in the land, bearing 
the image and title of the Cesar, bore per- 
petual witness to the fact that the rule of 
Rome was estabkished and acknowledged by 
the Jewish people and their rulers, It was 
a well-known and acknowledged saying, 
that “he whose coin is current is king of 
the land.” So the great Jewish rabbi 
Maimonides, centuries after, wrote, “ Ubi- 
cunque numisma regis alicujus obtinet, illic 
incol~ regem istum pro Domino agnoscunt.”® 
The tribute imposed by the recognized 
sovereign ought certainly to be paid as a 
just debt; nor would this payment at all 
interfere with the people’s discharging their 
duties God-ward. The tithes, tribute to the 
temple, the offerings enjoined by the Law 
they revered,—these ancient witnesses to 
the Divine sovereignty in Israel might and 
ought still to be rendered, as well as the 
higher obligations to the invisible King, 
such as faith, love, and obedience. Tribute 
to the Cesar, then, the acknowledged sove- 
reign, in no way interfered with tribute to 
God. What belonged to Cesar should be 
given to him, and what belonged to God 
ought to be rendered likewise to him. 
Godet, in a long and able note, adds that 
Jesus would teach the turbulent Jewish 
people that the way to regain their theocratic 
independence was not to violate the duty 
of submission to Cesar by a revolutionary 
shaking off of his yoke, but to return to the 
faitliful fulfilment of all duties toward God, 
“To render to God what is God’s was the 
way for the people of God to obtain a new 
David instead of Cesar as their Lord. To 
the Pharisees and Zealots, ‘Render unto 
Cexsar;’ to the Herodians, ‘Render unto 
God.’” Well caught the great Christian 
teachers their Master’s thought here in all 
their teaching respecting an institution such 
as slavery, in their injunctions concerning 
rigid and unswerving loyalty to established 
autliority. So St. Paul: “ Be subject to the 
powers ... not only from fear of punish- 
ment, but also for conscience’ sake” (Rom. 
xiii. 1 and 1 Timothy). 

Vers. 27—40,--The scornful question of 
the Sadducees bearing on the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and the Lord’s reply. 

Vers. 27, 28.—Then came to him certain 


and said, Cesar’s. “On one wide would be | of the Sadducees, which deny that there is 
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any resurrection; and they asked him, say- 
ing, Master, Moses wrote unto us, If any 
man’s brother die, having a wife, and he 
die without children, that his brother should 
take his wife, and raise up seed unto his 
brother. This is the only occasion related 
in the Gospels where our Lord comes in 
direct conflict with the Sadducees. They 
were a small but very wealthy and power- 
ful sect. The high priests at this period 
and their families seem to have belonged 
generally to this party. They acknowledged 
as Divine the books of Moses, but refused 
to see in them any proof of the resurrec- 
tion, or indeed of life after death. ‘To the 
prophets and the other books they only 
attached subordinate importance. Super- 
cilious worldliness, and a quiet indifference 
to all spiritual things, characterized them 
at this period. They come, comparatively 
speaking, little in contact with Jesus dur- 
ing his earthly ministry. While the Phari- 
see hated the Galilean Master, the Sadducee 
professed to look on him rather with con- 
tempt. The question here seems to have 
been put with supercilious scorn. SS. 
Matthew and Mark preface the Lord’s answer 
with a few words of grave rebuke, exposing 
the questioners’ utter ignorance of the deep 
things involved in their query. 

Vers, 29—33.-—-There were therefore seven 
brethren: and the first took a wife, and 
died without children. And the second 
took her to wife, and he died childless, 
And the third took her; and in like manner 
the seven also: and they left no children, 
and died. Last of all the woman died also. 
Therefore in the resurrection whose wife of 
them is she? for seven had her to wife. 
The question here put to the Master was 
a well-known materialistic objection to the 
resurrection, and had on several occasions 
been asked by these shallow Epicureans— 
as the Talmud calls them—to the great 
rabbis of the schools of the Pharisees. 
Their usual answer was that the woman 
in question would be the wife of the first 
husband. 

Vers. 34—36.—And Jesus answering said 
unto them, The children of this world marry, 
and are given in marriage: but they which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage: 
neither can they die any more. How dif- 
ferent are the few rare pictures which our 
Master draws of the heaven-life to those 
painted by the great founders and teachers 
of other world-wide religions! In his world 
beyond the grave, while he tells us of 
continuing existence, of varied and ever- 
increasing activity, ia contradistinction to 
the Nirvana of Buddha, in these pictures of 
Jesus the sensual paradise of Mohammed, 


for instance, finds no place. Marriage is, 
according to our Lord’s teaching, but a 
temporary expedient to preserve the human 
race, to which death would soon pv? an end. 
But in the world to come there will be no 
death and no marriage. We may assume 
from his words here that the difference 
between the sexes will have ceased to exist. 
They are equal unto the angels. Equal 
with the angels in being immortal; no 
death; no marriage. Jesus in this place 
asserts that angels have a body, but are ex- 
empt from any difference of sex. The angels 
are here introduced because our Lord waa 
speaking with Sadducees, who (Acts xxiii. 8) 
denied the existence of these glorious beings. 
He wished to set the seal of his teaching 
on the deeply interesting questio. of the 
existence of angels. 

Vers. 37, 38.—Now that the dead are 
raised, even Moses showed at the bush. 
You Sadducees, in your own arbitrary 
fashion, set aside the authority of the 
prophets and all sacred books save the 
Pentateuch; well, I will argue with you 
on your own, comparatively speaking, 
narrow ground—the books of Moses. Even 
he, Moses, is singularly clear and definite 
in his teaching on this point of the resur- 
rection, though you pretend he is not. You 
are acquainted with the well-known section 
in Exodus termed ‘the Bush:’ what read 
you there?” When he calleth the Lord 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God 
of the dead, but of the living; more ac- 
curately rendered, not a God of dead 
beings, but of living beings. The mean- 
ing of the Lord’s argument is, “God would 
never have called himself the Goa of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, if these patri- 
archs, after their short lives, had become 
mere crumbling dust. God cannot be the 
God of a being who does not exist.” So 
Josephus—who, however, no doubt drew 
his argument from these words of Christ, 
for this strong and conclusive argument 
from the Pentateuch for the immortality 
of man does not appear to have occurred 
to rabbis before the time of our Lord—so 
Josephus writes: “They who die for God’s 
sake live unto God as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the patriarchs.” The ex- 
pression, “at the bush,” should be rendered 
“in the Bush,” that is, in that division of 
Exodus so named. So the Jews termed ? 
Sam. i. and following verses “the Bow ;” 
Ezek. i. and following section, “ the Chariot.” 

Vers. 39, 40.—Then certain of the scribes 
answering, said, Master, thou hast well said. 
And after that they durst not ask him any 
question at all. “This prompt and sublime 
answer filled with admiration the scribes, 
who had so often sought this decisive word 
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fm Moses without finding it; they cannot 
restrain themselves from testifying their 
joyful surprise. Aware from this time forth 
that every snare laid for him will be the 
occasion for a glorious manifestation of his 
wisdom, they give up this method of attack ” 
(Godet). 

Vers. 41—44.—The question respecting 
Ohrist’s being David's Son. 

Ver. 41.—And he said unto them, How 
say they that Christ is David’s Son? St. 
Matthew gives us more details of what 
went before the following saying of Jesus 
in which he asserts the Divinity of Messiah. 
Jesus asked the Pharisees, “ What think ye 
of Christ? whose Son is he? ‘They say 
unto him, The Son of David. He saith unto 
them, How then doth David in spirit call 
him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my 
Lord,” etc.? (Matt. xxii. 4244). This is 
one of the most remarkable sayings of our 
Lord reported by the synoptists; in it he 
distinctly claims for himself Divinity, partici- 
pation in omnipotence. Unmistakably, lately, 
under the thinnest veil of parable, Jesus 
had told the people that he was Messiah. 
For instance, his words in the parable of 
the “ wicked husbandmen;” in the parable 
of “the pounds;” in his late acts in the 
temple—driving out the sellers and buyers, 
allowing the children in the temple to 
welcome him with Messianic salutation, re- 
ceiving as Messiah the welcome of the 
Passover pilgrims and others on Palm Sun- 
day as he entered Jerusalem. In his later 

arables, too, he had with startling clearness 

redicted his approaching violent death. 

ow, Jesus was aware that the capital 
charge which would be brought against him 
would be blasphemy, that he had called 
himself, not only the Messiah, but Divine, 
the Son of God (John v. 18; x. 33; Matt. 
xxvi. 65). He was desirous, then, before 
the end came, to show from an acknowledged 
Messianic psalm that if he was Messiah— 
and unquestionably a large proportion of 
the people received him as such—he was 
also Divine. The words of the psalm (ex.) 
indisputably show this, viz. that the coming 
Messiah was Divine. This, he pointed out 
to them, was the old faith, the doctrine 
taught in their own inspired Scriptures. 
But this was not the doctrine of the Jews in 
the time of our Lord. They, like the Ebionites 
in early Christian days, expected for their 
Messiah a mere “beloved Man.” It is most 
noticeable that the Messianic claim of Jesus, 
although not, of course, conceded by the 
scribes, was never protested against by 
them. That would have been glaringly un- 
popular. So many of the people, we know, 
were persuaded of the truth of these pre- 
tensions; Jesus had evideatly the greatest 
difficulty to stay the people’s enthusiasm in 


his favour. What the scribes persistently 
repelled, and in the end condemned him 
for, was his assertion of Divinity. In this 
passage he shows from their own Scriptures 
that whoever was Messiah must be Divine. 
He spoke over and over again as Messiah ; 
he acted with the power and in the 
authority of Messiah; he allowed himself 
on several public occasions to be saluted as 
such: who would venture, then, to question 
that he was fully conscious of his Divinity? 
This conclusion is drawn, net from St. 
John, but exclusively from the recitals of 
the three synoptists. 

Ver. 42.—And David himself saith in the 
Book of Psalms, The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand. The Hebrew 
runs thus: “Jehovah said to my Lord 
(Adonai).” The Eternal is represented ag 
speaking to David’s Lord, who is also 
David’s Son (this appears clearer in St. 
Matthew’s account, xxii. 41—46). The 
Eternal addresses this Person as One raised 
to sit by him, that is, as a Participator in 
his all-power, and yet this oneis also David’s 
Son! The scribes are asked to explain this 
mystery; alone this can be done by re- 
ferring to the golden chain of Hebrew 
Messianic prophecy ; no scribe in the days of 
our Lord would do this. Such passages as 
Isa, ix. 6, 7; Micah v. 2; and Mal. iii. 1, 
give a complete and exhaustive answer tc 
the question of Jesus. 

Ver. 44.—David therefore calleth him 
Lord, how is he then his Son? That Jesus 
was the acknowledged descendant of David 
during his earthly ministry, is indisputable; 
we need but refer to the cries of the 
populace on Palm Sunday, the words of 
the woman of Canaan, of blind Bartimesus, 
and others, History bears its witness to the 
same fact. The Emperor Domitian, it is 
well known, summoned the kinsmen of 
Jesus, the sons of Jude, his so-called 
brother, to Rome as “the sons of David.” 

Vers. 45 —47.—St. Luke’s brief summary of 
theLord’s denunciation of the scribes and others. 

Vers. 45, 46.—Then in the audience of 
all the people he said unto his disciples, 
Beware of the scribes. Here, in St. Matthew, 
follows the great denunciation of the Sanhe- 
drist authorities with the other rabbis, 
Pharisees, and public teachers and leaders 
of the people. It fills the whole of the 
twenty-third chapter of the First Gospel. 
The details would be scarcely interesting 
to St. Luke’s Gentile reade:s, so he thus 
briefly summarizes them. Which desire to 
walk in long robes. ‘“ With special eon- 
spicuousness of fringes (Numb. xv. 38—40), 
‘The supreme tribunal,’ said R. Nachman, 
‘will duly punish hypocrites who wrap their 
talliths rownd them to appear, what they 
are not, true Pharisees ’” (Farrar). 
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Ver. 47.—Which devour widows’ houses. 
Josephus specially alludes to the influence 
which certain of the Pharisees had acquired 
over women as directors of the conscience. 
For a stow; rather, in pretence. “Their 
hypocrisy was so notorious that even the 
Talmud records the warning given by 
Alexander Jannzus to his wife on his death- 
bed against painted Pharisees. And in 
their seven classes of Pharisees, the Tal- 
mudic writers place ‘ Shechemites, Pharisees 


—_ 


from self-interest; ‘ Stumblers,’ so mock- 
humble that they will not raise their feet 
from the ground; ‘ Bleeders,’ so mock- 
modest that, because they will not raise 
their eyes, they run against walls, ete. 
Thus the Jewish writers themselves depict 
the Pharisees as the Tartuties of antiquity ” 
(Farrar). Shall receive greater damnation ; 
rather, judgment. The translators of our 
beautiful English version are most un- 
happy in their usual rendering of xplua. 


HOMILETICS. 


Ver. 19—ch. xxi. 38.—The last working day. It is Tuesday, the last of the 
Lord’s working days; for Wednesday and the early part of Thursday were spent 
apparently in the quiet of his Bethany home. A busy, trying day, crowded with 
events in which we see the Sou of God enduring against himself the contradiction of 
sinners. Let us gather up a part of its teaching. When, in the early morning, Christ 
entered the outer courts of the temple, he encountered a deputation of persons secretly 
commissioned by the Pharisees to entrap him into admissions which might be used 
against him (vers. 19,20). The deputation consisted (Matt. xxii. 16) of some of the 
more prominent scholars of the rabbis, and some politicians who were attached to the 
Herodian dynasty. For so it often is—a common hatred will unite those whose posi- 
tions, mental or moral, are antagonistic. This has been frequently exemplified in 
religious and religio-political movements, The emissaries of priest and politician, thus 
leagued together, submit their question with ceremonious politeness (vers. 21, 22), 
He to whom they speak knows what is in man (ver. 23). And, demanding the 
penny, with the coin held before them he returns the famous sentence on which so 
much has been spoken and written, which has been rendered the catchword of heated 
ecclesiastical controversy (ver. 24), “ Whose image and superscription hath this penny ? 4 
It is the image and superscription of the proud Tiberins. “ Then,” is the reply, “if 
you use his coin, give back to him what is his due, and to God, whose is the image and 
superscription on the human soul, give back what is God’s” (ver. 25). The confusion 
of the spies is complete. “They marvelled at his answer, and held their peace” 

ver. 26). As the day passes, another deputation appears on the scene. This time the 
Sadducees (ver. 27) measure the sword of their wit against the Witness for God. The 
Sadducee mind, cold, cynical, cavilling, pronouncing all earnestness fanaticism, with no 
definite views as to a life beyond the present, but willing enough to toy over the subject 
—faith and the things of faith being only a matter to be talked about—has its repre= 
sentative in all ages. And it has some trafficking with Christ. It has its problemas, its 
questions, its discussions. Behold an illustration of their kind in the problem sub- 
mitted as to the seven brothers (vers. 23—33). A more foolish issue than that raised 
it is scarcely possible to conceive, and it might have been treated with contemptuous 
silence. But truth may be taught even though the occasion of the teaching is unworthy. 
And, by the incident related, a weighty, suggestive instruction is elicited, ove which 
gives, as by a lightning flash, not only a glimpse into the invisible, but a discernment 
of the spirit of the old Mosaic economy. First of all, disabusing the thought of his 
hearers of their carnal conceptions of the resurrection-life (vers. 84—36), he reminds 
them (ver. 37) of the character which, by their own admission, belonged to God; of the 
great covenant word which Moses uttered when he called the Eternal “the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” Could they conceive him (ver. 38) the God of mere empty 
names? Does not the word imply that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not mere dust 
and ashes, but still living persons, heart to heart with him? It is not wonderful that 
the quickness and keenness of the reply, and the light which it shed on human destiny, 
impressed all who were present ; 80 that the multitude hearing were astonished at his doo- 
trine, and from the admiring crowd (Matt. xxii. 23) came the approbation, echoed (ver. 39) 
by certain of the scribes, “ Master, thou hast well said.” But not yet does the temptation 
cease, A jurist, or student of the Law, accustomed to hair-splitting distinctions and 
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controversies over mere pin-points, exclaims, “ Mastei, which is the great command- 
ment in the Law?” (Matt. xxii. 35). In the school to which he belonged, the precepts 
of the moral and ceremonial law were reckoned to be more than six hundred, although 
the great Rabbi Hillel reminded his pupils that, after all, the word, “ Do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God,” is the essence of the Law, the rest being only 
commentary. ‘“ Which commandment,” asks this lawyer, “is the greatest, Master ? 
What sayest thou?” Let us thank the tempting jurist whose question evoked the 
golden wisdom of the emphatic enforcement of the two sentences to which all 
obedience returns and from which all worthy conduct departs—the first commandment 
bidding us love God with all the heart, and the second, which is like to it, bidding us 
love our neighbour as ourselves (Matt. xxii. 37—40). Pharisee, Sadducee, and scribe 
have all been defeated in their trial of Jesus. It is his turn to try them. He will not 
let them go until he has shown them the slowness of their minds, and left with them 
@ question to be afterwards inwardly digested. He puts the query, “ What think ye 
of Christ?” (Matt. xxii. 42). And when they answer, “ He is the Son of David,” he 
reminds them (vers, 41—44) of the language of the psalmist, implying that there is 
another than the merely filial relation: “If David call him Lord, how is he then his 
Son?” Who can abide the thrusts of Jesus? No more questions are asked. No; 
and pointing to his discomfited tormentors, he preaches the terrible denunciation epito- 
mized in vers. 45—47, given at fuller length in the eight crushing woes of Matt. xxiii. 
It is a scene that beggars description—the grandest moment in the ministry of Christ, 
the Prophet and King. The evangelist, guided, perhaps, by the sense of fitness to that 
scene, represents the tone of the speech as changing, at the close of the commination, 
from indignation hot and strong to the moaning, saddened cry of a heart breaking with 
grief—the cry, already considered, over impenitent, hard-hearted Jerusalem. So the 
Lord moves towards the gate of the temple. It is on his way thither that he observes 
(ch. xxi. 1—4) the action of the poor widow, who cast into one of the chests which were 
placed in the temple courts her poor little all. How calm was the soul which, even in 
the heat of that day of temptation, could pause, observe, and speak of a deed apparently 
so insignificant! It is observable that the last word of Christ in the temple should be 
one concerning the love and the love-offering, which are better than formal sacrifices. 
Ever to be remembered, too, is the sentence, “ He looked up, and saw the gifts cast into 
the treasury.” The gifts that men and women furtively cast, thinking that none will 
observe the meanness, or the ostentatiously cast. money expecting that all will applaud 
the munificence, he sees. He is always looking to the treasury ; he estimates the real 
value of the offering. What is the principle of the commendation? “One coin,” says 
an old Father, “ out of a little is better than a treasure out of much; for it is not con- 
sidered how much is given, but how much remains behind.” “He went out and departed 
from the temple.” It is the “ Ichabod,” the departing of the glory. Thirty-five years 
later the holy and beautiful house was left desolate; the prediction (ver. 6) as to the 
great costly stones was fulfilled. The ploughshare of a fearful retribution was driven 
through Israel’s palace, as through Israel itself. The quitting of the temple by the Son 
of God was the beginning of the end. Thenceforth it was the whited sepulchre, beau- 
tiful in appearance, but within full of the dead bones of religion and all spiritual 
uncleanness. Lo! the house is left to these Pharisees desolate. As the closing feature 
of that great 'luesday, we behold Christ and his apostles seated on the slope of Olivet. 
The golden radiance of the setting sun is flung over the glorious city. The pinnacles 
of the temple, the palaces, and massive buildings and endless houses of the Jews are, 
one by one, bathed in the georgeous reflection. There, in the vale below, are Gethsemane 
and the Kedron, and around are the well-known features of the landscape so dear to 
the Israelite. It is with this prospect full in his view that Jesus gives the instruction 
as to the end of the age in those mysterious intimations in which the downfall of the 
city of the great King is so blended with other and greater catastrophes that it is difficult 
to distinguish what relates specially to the one and what relates specially to the others. 
Oh, how urgent the exhortation to vigilance! How real and solemn {or all the 
injunction “ to pray always, that we may be accounted worthy to escape all these things 
that shall come to pass, aud to stand before the Son of man” (ver. 36)! 
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HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1—8.— The great Teacher’s silence. The refusal of Jesus Christ to answer the 
question proposed to him demands explanation and suggests remark. 

I. THE DIFFICULTY WE FIND IN HIs SILENCE. Had not the Sanhedrin a right to ask 
this of him? 1t was a legally constituted body, and one of its functions was to guide 
the people of the land by determining who was to be received as a true Teacher from 
God. John had recognized their right to formally interrogate him (John i. 19—27), 
As Jesus was claiming and exercising authority (ch. xix. 45), it seems natural and 
right that this council of the nation should send a deputation to ask the question in 
the text; and, if that be so, it seems only right that our Lord should give them a 
formal and explicit answer. Why did he not? 

Il. Irs expuanation. There was: 1. A formal justification. The Sanhedrin had 
not yet declared its mind on the great Prophet who had been before the public, and in 
aoe to whom an official decision might well be demanded. Jesus Christ, as a Jew, 
had a right to ask this question concerning one whose ministry commenced before his 
own, and had already been concluded. If they were unwilling or unable to pronounce 
a judgment, they ruled themselves unfit or incompetent to do what they undertook to 
do. As the event proved, they declined to say, and their refusal justified Jesus in 
withdrawing his own case from a tribunal which confessed its own incompetence. But 
there was also: 2. A moral grownd on which our Lord might base his action. ‘The 
Sanhedrin was not solicitous to guide the people in the ways of truth and righteous- 
ness; they wanted to entrap their enemy (see ch. xix. 47). Their aim was not holy, 
but unholy; not patriotic, but malevolent. They were not seeking the public good, but 
their own personal advantage; they desired to crush a rival, and so to maintain their 
own position of authority. Such an object as this deserved no regard; it was one not 
to be respected, but to be defeated; and our Lord, with Divine wisdom, adopted a 
course which cut the ground completely from beneath their feet. 

III. Ivs sicNIFICANCE TO OURSELVES. Jesus Christ will not always answer our 
questions. Whether or not he will do so depends on the spirit in which he is approached 
by us. 1. Mere curiosity has nothing to expect of him (see ch. xiii. 23, 24; Acts i, 
6, 7). 2. Unmeaning and unspiritual utterance makes no way with him (see ch. xiv. 
15). The formalities and proprieties of religious language fall on his ear, but they do 
not touch his heart or move his hand. 3. Malevolent activity can look for nothing but 
defeat from his wisdom and his power (see text and following verses of this chapter), 
4, Presumption will be turned away unrewarded. To see the Father as he is in him- 
self is an impossible and impracticable desire; our wisdom is to understand him as he 
is revealed in his Son (John xiv. 8, 9). We may not ask of Christ those things which 
are beyond the range of our powers. 5. Impatience must be postponed, and must wait 
the fitter time (John xvi. 12). Christ will sometimes, perhaps often, be silent when 
we would that he should speak to us. But there is— 

IV. ONE CONDITION UNDER WHICH HE WILL SPEAK TO U8. Practical, spiritual 
earnestness will draw down his blessing, will command his gracious and life-giving 
word, If we earnestly and perseveringly seek our own spiritual well-being or that of 
others, we shall not fail to hear him say, “ According to your faith be it unto you.”—O, 


Ver. 16.—Deprecation and doom. We may regard— 

I. THe FORCE OF THESE WORDS AS ORIGINALLY APPLIED. The people who listened 
to this parable: 1. Deprecated a guilt in which they were to be partakers. “God for- 
bid,” said they, “that we should do such shameful things as these, that we should be in 
any way involved in such crimes as these! Whosesvever hands may be dyed with the 
blosd of the Husbandman’s Son, ours shall be stainless.” Yet were they moving on to 
the last and worst enormity, and already were they doing their b st to bring about the 
guilty consummation. 2. Deprecated a doom to which they were dvscending. “ God 
forbid,” said they, “ that we should be subjected to the Divine wrath, and that we should 
lose that place of privilege we have so long enjoyed! May Heaven avert from us the 
calamity of having to yield to another nation or kingdom the post of honour, the place 
of priv*lege, whieh our fathers handed down to us!” But they were then pursuing the 
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course which led inevitably to this very doom. If they only walked on in the path 
along which they were then hurrying, they were bound to reach that “ miserable ” end. 

Il. Irs APPLICATION TO OUR OWN HEARTS AND Lives. 1. We may be supposing 
ourselves incapable of wrong-doing the seeds of which are w:ready sown in our heart. 
Hazael proved to have “dog” enough in him to do the worst things he shuddered at 
when he spoke (2 Kings viii. 13). David discovered that he was capable of a selfish- 
ness which he was condemning to death in another (2 Sam. xii. 5—7). These Jews 
shrank from an action which was described to them, as a thing too base for them to 
commit; and yet they were in the very act of committing it. We little know what 
possibilities of evil are within us; we cannot estimate aright our own capacity for 
wrong-doing. Probably every man has in his heart something of which sin may lay 
hold in some dark hour, and by which he may conceivably be led down to guilt and 
shame. The declension and fall of those who once stood among the worthiest and the 
most honoured speaks to us in earnest tones of the possible wandering of our own 
souls from God and goodness. Even Paul realized this stern possibility, and acted 
upon it (1 Cor. ix. 27). The histories of the erring and ruined souls of men who once 
seemed beyond the reach of wrong and crime, but who became entangled in their meshes 
and were slain by them, call/upon us to be (1) watchful with a constant vigilance, and 
(2) prayerful with an unflagging earnestness, lest we too fall under the power of 
temptation (Matt. xxvi. 41). 2. We may be supposing ourselves safe from a doom 
which lies straight in front of us. How many a youth imagines himself secure from a 
degradation and a darkness toward which he has, in the sight of God, already set his 
foot! How many a man considers himself safe from a low and dishonourable level, 
when he is already on the slope that leads down to it! What if we could see the goal 
to which the path we tread is tending! ‘ God forbid,” we say, “that this should be our 
destiny!” and all the while our face is turned in that direction. There is “‘an earnest 
need for prayer” that God would show us what is the way in which we are walking; 
that, if we are in the wrong road, he would “apprehend” us even as he apprehended 
his chosen messenger (Phil. iii. 12), and turn our feet into the way of his testimonies 
(Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24).—C. 


Ver. 17.— The rejection and exaltation of Christ. We look at— 

I. THe REJECTION or Jesus Curist. Jts strangeness. 1. From an evidential 
ie of view. How came the builders to reject that valuable Stone? How was 

t that all the miracles of Jesus, so wonderful, so beneficent, so simple, ond so credible 
as they were; that the life of Jesus, so holy and so beautiful, so gracious and so 
winning as it was; that the ¢ruth spoken by Jesus, so profound, so original, so lofty, 
80 satisfying to the deepest wants of man as it was ;—how came it to pass that all this 
left him the “despised and rejected of men”? 2. From a providential point of view. 
How do we account for it that there should have been such a long and complicated 
preparation for the coming of the Messiah of the Jews, and of the Redeemer of mankind, 
and that he should fail to be recognized when he came? Does not all that Divine 
arrangement of Law and ritual and prophecy, of privilege and discipline, seem to have 
been attended with failure? Of what use was all chat elaborate reparation, when the 
people of God rejected the Son of God? when he to whom everything pointed, and of 
whom everything foretold, was not welcomed and honoured, but denovuced as a deceiver 
and slain as a criminal ? 

II. ConsIDERATIONS WHICH ACCOUNT FOB IT; or which, if they do not account for 
it, lessen our surprise concerning it. 1, As to the evidential difficulty. We need not 
wonder that the very strongest evidence failed to convince those who were uncon- 
vinced. What evidence can prevail against bigotry (or prejudice) and selfishness com- 
bined? Our knowledge and experience of mankind must have abundantly proved that 
either of these can repel the clearest and weightiest proofs; much more can both of 
them. And surely prejudice and self-interest never found a firmer seat than they 
found in the minds of the “chief priests aud the scribes” who led the opposition to our 
Lord. 2. As to the providential vifficulty. We must take into our consideration (1) the 
fact that God’s dealings with our race include such apparent failures as this, and vblige 
us to wait the issue before we iudge: (2) the fact that the long preparation of Israel 
was by no means wholly ap apparent failure. ‘here is evidence of much fulfilment of 
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prophecy ; there is the valuable contribution of all that is contained in Old Testament 
ripture, which is a rich and precious heritage to the human race; and there is, above 
all, the formation of a pure and reverent people, dist nguished from and raised above 
all surrounding nations in the supreme eiement of moral character, which supplied the 
human material for the first great missionary epoch. Moreover, the very rejection of 
Jesus Christ has proved to be the beginning and foundation of ultimate success, and of 
@ success far deeper and larger than any contemporary and natioual triumph would 
have been. It has led up to— 

Ill. His exauration. 1. Notwithstanding hishumiliation. That Stone was rejected 
indeed; that ‘l’eacher was silenced, that Prophet slain, that cause covered with infamy ; 
those hopes, cherished by a tew disciples, were laid in the tomb and covered from sight; 
yet, notwithstanding all that apparent defeat and discomfiture, that “ Stone has become 
the Head of the corner,” that ‘leacher the great Teacher of Divine wisdom, that Prophet 
the acknowledged Saviour of mankind, that cause the kingdom of God upn earth. 2. 
As the reward of his humiliation. “ Wherefore also God hath highly exalted him” (Phil. 
ii. 6—11; Heb. ii. 9,10). 3. As the result of his humiliation. “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” The cross has been the great loadstone which has been 
attracting the world. It is to a crucified Saviour, once slain for our sins, dying in 
mercy toward our race, that we are drawn in faith and love. It is he “ who loved us, 
and gave himself for us” unto such shame and sorrow and death—it is he whom we 
rejoice to make the Friend of our heart and the Sovereign of our life. 

1. Learn the place of privilege, It is well for us that we stand where we do stand— 
at a point in time where we can recognize the Corner-stone. ‘The mountain is best 
seen afar off, the city or the sea is best seen from above, the character of the generation 
is best understood after some interval of time. We know Jesus Uhrist better than we 
should have done had we lived when he was the Stone rejected of the builders. We 
could not be better placed than we are by the providence of God for understanding 
him and rejoicing in his worth. 2. Know the day of opportunity. Recognizing the 
true character of that once-slighted ‘‘ Stone,” knowing Jesus Christ as we know him 
now, it is for us to accept him without delay as our personal Redeemer, and to commend 
him, with all devoteuness, to the estimation and trust of all beholders.—C, 


Ver. 18.—Contact and conflict with Christ. 'There is one thing which, as a stone or 
rock, Christ is willing and waiting to be to us; there is that also which, in spite of 
his own desire concerning us, we may compel him to be to us. 

I. Tue Rock oN WHICH WE MAY BUILD. 1. Christ desires to be as the Corner-stone 
or Foundation-stone on which the whole structure of our character and of our destiny 
is resting. 2. If we exercise a living faith in him, we shall find him to be all this to 

us. (1) Building on him, our confidence in the forgiving love of God will be well 
__ grounded and our peace of mind will be secure; (2) building on him, our character 
| will be strong and saintly, our life will be useful and nobie; (3) resting on him, our 
| gouls will be sustained in hours of trial; (4) abiding in him, we shall have peace at 
| the last. 
II. Tu# Rock AGAINST WHICH WE ARE BRUISED OR EVEN BROKEN, We cannot 
come, in any sense or degree, into conflict with Christ without being injured by the act. 
1. To turn from him is to deprive ourselves of the best; it is to rob ourselves of the 
highest motives to rectitude and spiritual worth, of the deepest springs of goodness and 
of beauty, of the heavenliest influences that can breathe upon the soul, of the purest 
and most elevating joys that can fill the heart, of the noblest activities that can occupy 
and crown our life. 2. To reject him, whether by deliberate and determined refusal or 
by a foolish and guilty procrastination, is to do conscious wrong to ourselves; it is to 
injure our conscience, to weaken our will, to sufler constant spiritual deterioration, to 
be moving along that downward slope which ends in darkness of mind and in self- 
_-despair. 3. To disobey the commandments of Christ is to come into collision with 
| those laws of God which are also laws of our spiritual nature, any and every infraction 
of which is attended with inward and serious injury; e.g. to hate our brother without 
a cause, to look with lustful eye, to love our own life rather than the cause of God and 
righteousness,—this is to suffer harm and damage to the spirit. 4. To work against 
Christ and his gospel is to be constructing that which will be destroyed, is to be 
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delving and building on the sand with the tide coming in which will wash every- 
thing away. In no way can we take up an attitude of resistance to Jesus Christ 
without “ wronging our own soul;” it may be by a cruel renunciation of all that is best, 
or it may be by incurring the judgment which must fall and does fall upon folly 
nd sin. 

; Il]. Tax Rook wHICH MAY ORUSH US IN ITs FALL. “On whomsoever it shall fall,” 
etc. The snow-drift and the glacier are magnificent objects on which to gaze; but how 
terrible is the descending, destructive avalanche! It is simply inevitable that the 
brightest light should cast the deepest shade ; that fullest privilege and most abounding 
opportunity should, in the case of the guilty, end in deepest condemnation and severest 
penalty (John iii, 19; Heb. vi. 4—8; Phil. iii. 18,19), “ When God arises to judgment,” 
when the rock of Divine dissatisfaction falls, when the “ wrath of the Lamb” is revealed, 
then must there be made known what God intends by “everlasting destruction from 
his presence.” All that is meant by that we do not know: we may well resolve that, 
by timely penitence and loving faith, we will never learn by the teaching of our own 
experience.—C. 


Vers. 19—26.—The sacred and the secular. There are three preliminary truths 
which may be gathered before considering the proper subject of the text. 1. The 
worthlessness of heartless praise. What value do we suppose Jesus Christ attached to 
the eulogium here pronounced (ver. 2)? How worthless to him now are the epithets 
which are uttered or the praises which are sung by lips that are not sincere! 2. The 
evil end of a false attitude toward Christ. The attitude of hostility which his enemies 
had definitely taken up led them to resort (1) to shameful deceit (ver. 20), and (2) toa 
malign conspira ; against the one Teacher who could and would have led them into 
the kingdom of Gud. 38. The final discomfiture of guilt. (Ver. 26.) It is silenced and 
ashamed. Respecting the principal subject before us, we should consider— 

I. Two NoTIoNS THAT FIND NO COUNTENANCE IN OUR Lorp’s REPLY. 1. When Jesus 
answered, “‘ Render unto Cesar,” etc., he did not mean to say that the spheres of the 
secular and the sacred lie so apart that we cannot serve God while we are serving the 
state. Let none say, “ Politics are politics, and religion ig-taligion.” That is a 
thoroughly unchristian sentiment, If we ought to “eat and drink,” if we ought to do 
everything to the glory of God, it is certain that we ought to vote at elections, to speak 
at meetings, to exercise our political privileges, and to discharge our civil duties, be 
they humble or high, to the glory of God. A man may be, and should be, serving 
Christ as truly and as acceptably in the magistrates’ court, or in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, as he can be in the school or the sanctuary. 2. Nor did Christ mean to say 
that these spheres are so apart that a man cannot be serving the state while he is engaged 
in the direct service of God; for, indeed, there is no way by which we render so true 
and great a service to the whole body politic as when we are engaged in planting 
Divine truth in the minds and hearts of men; then are we sowing the seeds of peace, of 
industry, of sobriety, of every national virtue, of a real and lasting prosperity. 3. 
Nor yet that there are no occasions whatever when we may act in oprosition to the 
state. Our Lord encouraged his apostles in their refusal to obey an unrighteous 
mandate (Acts v. 28, 29). 

Il. Tae LEADING TRUTH WHICH CHRIST’S WORDS CONTAIN, Viz. that our obligation 
to God does not conflict with our ordinary allegiance to the civil power. [If the latter 
should enjoin apostasy, or blasphemy, or positive immorality, then disobedience would 
become a duty, and might rise into heroism, as it has often done. But ordinarily, we 
can serve God and be loyal citizens at the same time, and this none the less that the 
rulers whom we serve are Mohammedans or pagans. To be orderly and law-abiding 
under the rule of an infidel is as far as possible from being unchristian. On the con- 
trary, it is decidedly Christian (see 1 Tim. ii, 2; Rom. iii. 1—7). Indeed, service ren- 
dered to “the froward” has a virtue not possessed by service to “the good and gentle; ” 
and faithful citizenship in “a strange land” may be a more valuable and acceptable 
service than in a Christian country. Our duty, in the light of Christ’s teaching, is not 
that of discovering conscientious ebjections to the support of the civil government; it 
is rather that of rendering a hearty obeaience to the Divine will, and also ~f 2onforming 
in all loyalty to the requirements of human law.—O, 
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Vers. 27—38.— Foundations of Christian hope. On what foundation do we build 
our hope for the future? Not now on any philosophical deductions; these may have a 
certain measure of strength to some minds, but they are not firm enough to carry such 
a weight as the hope of immortality. We build on the Word that cannot be broken— 
on the promise of Jesus Christ. Our future depends upon the will of our Divine Creator, 
on the purpose of our God, and only he who came from God can tell us what that 
purpose is. Here, as elsewhere, we have— 

I. THE FIRM GROUND OF CHRISTIAN PROMISE. Our Lord tells us, from his own 
knowledge, that there is a future for the sons of men. And he indicates some features 
of this future. 1. Our life will be one of perfect purity. There is to be nothing of the 
grosser element that enters into our social relations here (ver. 35). Great founders of 
great faiths have promised to their disciples a paradise of enjoyment of a lower kind, 
Christ leads us to hope for a life from which everything that is sensual will be removed. 
Love will remain, but it will be spiritual, angelic, absolutely pure. 2. It will be a life 
without end, and therefore without decay. “Neither can they die any more” (ver. 36). 
How blessed the life that knows no fear of interruption, of dissolution, of sudden cessa- 
tion, and, more particularly, that is free from the haunting consciousness of passing on 
to a time when faculty must fade, or the sadder sense of decline already commenced or 
even hastening to its end! What will it be to live a life that becomes ever brighter 
and fuller as the periods of celestial service pass away! 3. It will be a life of highest 
honour and elevation. “They are equal unto the angels; and are the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrection ” (ver. 36). ‘ Now are we the sons of God,” and 
when the future life is disclosed our sonsbip will mean yet more to us—it will be life on 
a loftier plane, in a deeper and fuller sense; we shall be nearer to God, and more like 
him in our faculty and in our spirit and our character. 

Il. THE ADDITIONAL SUPPORT OF CHRIST’S INFERENCE. To be “the God of 
Abraham,” he argued, meant to be the God of a living soul; he whose God was the 
living God was a living man in the fullést-sense. For God to be owr God includes 
everything we need. The living God is the God of living men; the loving God of 
loging men; the blesged_Gud of happy men; the holy God of holy men. All the 
highest good for which we long in our noblest hours is guaranteed to us in that “the 
everlasting God,” the righteous and the faithful and the loving One, is our God. 1. 
The heritage of the future is not promised unconditionally ; there are “ those accounted 
worthy to obtain” it; therefore there are those who are not worthy, and who will miss 
it. 2. The condition that is implied is that of a living personal connection with God 
himself. Those who can truly claim him as “their God” may confidently look forward 
to an eternal home in his presence and in his service. To us, to whom he has revealed 
himself in his Son, this means a living union with Jesus Christ our Saviour. To know 
him, to live unto him, to abide in him,—this is life eternal.—C, 


Vers. 40—44.— The lowliness and the greatness of Jesus Christ. This is the subject 
of these verses; but they are suggestive of minor truths. We have— 

L A PROOF OF UTTER FaLsiTy. (Ver. 40.) How came these men to be afraid to 
ask questions of Christ? Others did not shrink from him, or fear to ask things of 
him. The children were not afraid of him; nor were “the strangers ””—those not of 
Israel; nor were the women who waited on him and learned of him; nor the simple- 
hearted and genuine inquirers. It was only the men who sought his overthrow, because 
they dreaded his exposure; it was only those who shrank from his heart-searching gaze 
and his truth-telling words, that dared not approach him and ask questions of him. 
No man however ignorant, no child however young, need shrink from the Lord of 
love, from asking of him what he needs; it is only the false who are afraid. 

IL THE TIME FOR AGGRESSIVE AcTION. The successful general may act long on 
the defensive, but he waits and looks for the moment of attack. Jesus bore long with 
the questionings of his enemies, but the time had come for him to ask something of 
them. We mav well bear long with the enemies of Christ, but the hour comes when 
we must bear down upon them with convincing and humbling power. ‘ : 

II. THe OccASIONAL DUTY OF PUTTING MEN INTO A DIFFICULTY. On this occasion 
our Lord placed his hearers in a difficulty from which he did not offer to extricate 
them. His prophetic function was to enlighten, to liberate, to relieve. But here was 
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an occasion when he best served men by placing them in a difficulty from which they 
found no escape. Such service may be rare for a Christian teacher, but it does occur. 
There are times when we cannot render a man a better service than that of humbling 
him, of showing him that there are mysteries in presence of which he is a little child. 

IV. THE wisDOM OF FURTHER INQuIRY. These Pharisees imagined that they knew 
everything about the Scriptures that could_be known. They were learned, but they 
were unwise; they had a large verbal and literal acquaintance with their sacred 
books, but they had missed their deepest meaning. They had not inquired humbly, 
intelligently, reverently enough. How much more is there in our New ‘Testament 
than we have yet found! What depth of wisdom in the words of Christ! What 
enlightenment in the letters of his apostles! Though we may not have missed our way 
80 grievously as the scribes had done, yet may there be very much of Divine truth we 
have not yet discovered, which patient and devout inquiry will disclose. 

V. THE LOWLINESS AND THE GREATNESS OF JESUS CuRIsT. He is the Son of David, 
and he is also his Lord. We understand that better than the most advanced and 
enlightened of his disciples could at that point. ‘As concerning the flesh” he was 
“born of a woman, made under Law;” yet is he “ exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour; ” 
Son of man and Son of God. Only thus could he be what he came to be: 1. Our 
Mediator between God and man. 2. Our Divine Saviour, in whom we put our trust 
and find mercy unto eternal life; our Divine Friend, of whose perfect sympathy we 
can be assured; our rightful Lord, to whom we can bring the offering of our hearts 
and lives.—C. 


Vers. 45—47.—Character and precept, etc. These verses suggest five truths of 
practical importance. 

I, THAT CHARACTER IS OF MORE CONSEQUENCE THAN PRECEPT. “Beware of the 
scribes ;” they “sit in Moses’ seat, and teach things that you should do” (Matt. xxiii. 
2); but their conduct is such that they are to be avoided rather than sought after. 
Beware of the bad man, though he be a good teacher; the influence of his life will be 
stronger than the effect of his doctrine; the one will do more harm than the other will 
do good. In a religious teacher, character is the principal thing; if that be unsound, 
proceed no further; seek some one else, one that you can respect, one that will raise you 
by the purity of his heart and the beauty of his behaviour. 

Il. THAT UNGODLY MEN FALL INTO A FOOLISHNESS THE DEPTH OF WHICH THEY 
DO NoT susPECT. How childish and even contemptible it is for men to find gratification 
in such display on their own part and in such obsequiousness on the part of others as 
is here described (ver. 46)! To sink to such vanity is wholly unworthy of a man who 
fears God, and who professes to find his hope and his heritage in him and in his service. 
They who thus let themselves down do not know how poor and small is the spirit 
they cherish and the behaviour in which they indulge; they do not suspect that, in the 
estimate of wisdom, it is at the very bottom of the scale of manliness. 

Ill. THAT FAMILIARITY WITH DIVINE TRUTH IS CONSISTENT WITH THE COMMISSION 
OF THE WORST OFFENCES. ‘The scribes themselves, familiar with every letter of the 
Law, could descend to heartless misappropriation in conjunction with a despicable 
hypocrisy (ver. 47). Guilt and condemnation could go no further than this. It is a 
solemuizing thought that we may have the clearest view of the goodness and the 
righteousness of God, and yet may be very far on the road to perdition. Paul felt the 
solemnity of this thought (1 Cor. ix. 27). It is well that the children of privilege and 
the preachers of righteousness should take this truth to heart and test their own 
integrity. 

IV. THAT THE AFFECTATION OF PIETY IS A SERIOUS AGGRAVATION OF GUILT. The 
“making long prayers” entailed a “reater condemnation.” Infinitely offensive to the 
Pure and Holy One must be the use of his Name and the affectation of devotedness to 
his service as a mere means of selfish acquisition. The fraud which wears the garb 
of piety is the ugliest guilt that shows its face to heaven. If men will be transgressors, 
let them, for their own sake, forbear to weight their wrong-doing with a simulated 
ree The converse of this thought may well be added; for it is truth on the positive 
side, viz.— 

V. THAT DEVOUT BENEVOLENCE IS GOODNESS AT ITS BEST. ‘T'o serve our fellow-men 


‘ 
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because we love Christ, their Lord and ours, and because we believe that he would 
have us succour them in their need, is to do the right thing under the purest and 
worthiest prompting; it is goodness at its best.—C. 


Vers. 1—19.—Christ’s collision with the Sanhedrin. We have studied Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem and his cleansing of the temple. And now we have to notice the 
interruptions to which he was subjected as he improved his last days of ministration in 
the tem)le-court. He had exercised authority in God’s house, he was also teaching 
with authority the people; hence the Jewish rulers came, demanding from him the 
sign of his authority to do so. As with many still, there is great demand for signs, 
certificates, orders. In these circumstances Jesus throws them back on John the 
Baptist, and asks if they had made out Ais authority. This so “cornered” them 
that they decline giving an opinion, and Jesus consequently is warranted in declining 


_ to tell them by what authority he takes the course he does. Now, here it is to be 


noticed— 

L THE mrInistTRY OF JESUS WAS BOUND UP HISTORICALLY WITH THE OLAIMS OF JOHN, 
It was to the Baptist he went fpr baptism. It was when being baptized by John that 
he received the gifts of the opened heaven, descending dove, and assurance of Sonship. 
It was from John he received the first start in securing disciples, when the Baptist pointed 
to him and said, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world!” 
How natural, therefore, that Jesus should take the chief priests back to John! It was 
no able manceuvre on the Master’s part, but simple historic defence. ‘“ John recognized 
my authority and mission; he set his seal upon them: should this not satisfy you?” 
And surely this course taken by our Lord has deep significance. If ever one in this 
world might have stood in his own individual right and said, “ My work and teaching 
are surely self-evidently Divine,” he was the Man; but no, he takes his questions along 
the historic line, and shows how he stands on prophetic ground, as successor of the last 
of the prophets. It was the recognition of the prophetical succession rather than any 
independent assumption. 

Il. FEAR OF MAN WILL INCAPACITATE MEN FOR THE SIMPLEST ACT OF JUDGMENT. 
What Jesus asks these rulers to decide is whether John the Baptist, in introducing 
baptism, was taking a Heaven-inspired course or not. “The baptism of John, was it 
from heaven, or of men?” Instead of facing the question like men, they fenced with 
it. They saw clearly that in either case their answer would put them in a difficulty. 
If they said that John’s baptism was from heaven, Jesus would immediately say, 
“Why then believed ye him not?” but if they declared it was a mere human innova- 
tion, they would come into such collision with the people as to run the risk of being 
stoned. In fear of man they decline judgment. Now it is instructive here to notice 
that such temporizers never can be martyrs. They have no notion of dying for their 
conviction about John. Why should they be stoned? They prefer being silent on the 
whole subject. As long as we fear man more than God, as long as we value man’s 
esteem more than truth, we are unfit for judgment. We only become impartial when 
we are ready to take truth with all its consequences upon us. 

III. Tue IWcoMPETENT DO NOT DESERVE TO BE TREATED AS JUDGES, These rulers 
have demonstrated their utter incompetency to undertake any decision upon a prophet’s 
claims, They are consequently treated by Jesus as undeserving of the position of 
judges. It were well if this rule were faithfully observed. Men are treated often as if 
they had the judicial spirit, capacity, and temper, when they are simply man-fearing 
partisans. It is lost time putting such people in the judgment-seat. Better far to spend 
the time in teaching the common people, as the Master did, than in trying to convince 
the partisans who interrupt good work and do none themselves. 

IV. By A PARABLE OF JUDGMENT HE REVEALS TO THESH PARTISANS THEIR DANGER. 
The vineyard indicates the theocratic people, the husbandmen the men who exercised 
government among them, and the naturally expected fruit was the loyalty and spiritual 
service which prophets called for but seldom secured for their Master in heaven. 
Instead of rendering the fruits, the rulers of the Jewish people subjected the line of 
prophets to increasing indignities. Last of all, the only Son is sent; but, instead of 
reverencing him and yielding to Divine demands, they cast him out of the Jewish 
Church and kill him. “How clearly does Jesus thus claim Souship to God, and indicate 
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his approaching and dreadful doom! The result of this murder of God’s Son is to be 
the transference of the theocracy from the Jews to other husbandmen. The chief 
riests and scribes are to be supplanted by apostles; and Judaism to give place to 
hristianity. Seeing that the parable was spoken against them, they cry, “Gol 
forbid!” but Jesus clinches his argument by apt quotation from their own Scriptures, 
He asks, “Is not the stone rejected of the builders to become the head of the corner ? 
And will not all who collide with it be either broken or ground to powder?” In this 
way he claims to be the test of men, and his rejection to be fatal and final—R. M, E, 


Vers. 20—40.—Christ supreme in debate. We have seen in the last section how our 
Lord told a parable whose bearing was unmistakably against the Jewish rulers. They 
are determined, in consequence, to so entrap him in discussion as, if possible, to bring 
him within the grasp of the Roman governor, But in entering the doubtful field of 
debate with a base purpose such as this, it was, as the sequel shows, only to be 
vanquished. Jesus proves more than a match for the two batches of artful men who 
try to entrap him. Let us look at the victories separately, and then at Jesus remaining 
Master of the field. 

I. His vicTorY OVER THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY. (Vers. 21—26.) This party was 
composed mainly of Pharisees, They corresponded to the modern revolutionary party 
in settled or conquered states. They were constantly fomenting sedition, plotting 
against the Roman power, the sworn enemies of Cesar. ‘They come, then, with their 
difficulty about tribute. But notice: 1. Their real tribute to Christ's character in 
their pretended flattery. (Ver. 21.) They own to his face that he was too brave to 
make distinctions among men or to accept their persons. In other words, their testi- 
mony clearly is that, like God his Father, Jesus was “no respecter of persons.” No 
one is fit to be a teacher of truth who panders to men’s tastes or respects their per- 
sons. Only the impartial mood and mind can deal with truth truthfully. In the 
hollow flattery of the Pharisees we find rich testimony to the excellency of Jesus. 2. 
Notice their scruple about paying tribute. (Ver. 22.) The law of the nation might 
possibly be made to teach the duty of being tributary to none. It was this they wished 
to elicit from him, and so hand him over to the governor as seditious. They wished a 
pretext for revolution, and if he furnished them with one and perished for it, so much 
the better, they imagined. The baseness of the plot is evident. Their hearts are 


hostile to Cesar, but they are ready to become “ informers” against him for the sake of 
ly he secu 


getting rid of him. 3. Notice how simp < secured auditory. Showing them at once 
that he knew their designs, he asks them to show hjm a penny. In his poverty he 


hardly possessed at this time a spare penny to point his teaching. Having got the 
penny, he asks about the image on the currency, and receiving for answer that it was 
Cesar’s, he simply instructs them to give both,Ogsar and God their due. Casar has 
his domain as the currency shows. Genes 23 the outward relations of. their 
barter and their citizenship, and by his laws ie makes ‘them keep the peacé. But 
beyond this civil sphere, there is the moral and the religious, where God alone is King. 
Let God get his rights as well as Cesar, and all shall be well. These words of Christ 
sounded the dgath-knell of the Jewish theoeracy. They point out two mutually inde- 
pendent spherés, They'call upon men to be at once loyal citizens and _real sine We 
may do our duty by the state, while at the same time we are conscious Citizens of 
heaven, and serve our unseen Master in all things.) | 

Il. His victory over THE SappuceEs. (Vers, 27—38.) The Pharisees having 
been confounded by his subtle power, he is next beset by the riyal_ party, the party of 
sceptical and wogldly tendencies. They have given over another world as a no-man’s 
land, the region of undoubted difficulty and puzzle. Especially do they think it 
impossible to settle the complicated relations into which men and women enter here 
in any hereafter. Accordingly they state a case where, by direction of the Mosaic Law, 
@ poor woman became successively the wife of seven brothers. In the other life, ask 
they, whose wife shall she be? Christ’s answer is again triumphant through its sim- 
plicity. In the immortal life to which resurrection leads there shall be no marrying or 
giving in marriage. All shall be like the angels. No distinction in sex shall continue. 
All are to be “sons of God, being sons of tl.e resurrection ” (Revised Version). The 
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complicated earthly relations shall give place to the simplicity of sonship. God’s family 
shall embrace all others. His Fatherhood shall absorb all the descending affections 
which on earth illustrate feebly his surpassing love, and our sonship to him will embrace 
all the ascending affection which his descending love demands. The simplicity of a 
holy family, in which God is Father and all are brethren, and the angels are our high- 
born elder brethren, will take the place of those complex relationships which sometimes 
sweeten and sometimes sadden human love. But, in addition, our Lord renders 
Sadduceeism ridiculous by showing from the Scriptures these sceptics revered that 
the patriarchs had not ceased to be, but were still living in the bosom of God. For 
God, in claiming from the burning bush to be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
revealed the reality of life beyond death. It was a demonstration of the resurrection. 
The patriarchs must have been living worshippers when God was still their God, aud 
this life unto him demands for its perfection the resurrection. The plenitude of life is 
guaranteed in the continued and worshipful life beyond the grave. In this simple and 
perfect fashion Jesus silences the Sadducees. 

Ill. He gem COMPLETE MASTER OF THE FIBLD. (Vers. 39,40.) They are beaten 
in the field of debate. Jesus is Victor. There is no question now which they can ask 
him. ATI is over on the plane of intellectual and moral argument. Not even a 
Parthian arrow can be snot against him. But treachery and brute force remain, and 
they can have him betrayed and crucified whom they cannot refute. Resort to weapons 
like these is always proof of weakness. Victory has always been really with the 
persecuted party. Persecution on the part of any cause or organizatio. demonstrates 
its inherent weakness. Hence we hail the Christ in the temple as the supreme 
Master and Conqueror of men, The very men who put unholy hands upon him must 
have felt that they were doing the coward’s part after ignominious defeat. The weapons 
of our warfare should always be spiritual; with carnal weapons we only confess defeat 
and court everlasting shame.—R. M. E, 


Ver. 40—ch. xxi. 4.—Vindications and judgments. We saw on the last occasion how 
Christ had vanquished all who had tried with him the fortunes of debate. And now 
we find him putting a pertinent question to them about himself, and effectually puzzling 
them. Not, of course, that he had this in view in presenting it. His purpose was 
always a clear and pure one; it was, as Godet suggests, to vindicate beforehand those 
claims to Divine Sonship on the ground of which they are so shortly to condemn him 
to death. 

I. Constper Carist as Davin’s Son anp Lorp (Vers. 41—44.) It is clear from 
the Gospels and from the Targums that the Messiah wanted by the Jews was not 
necessarily to be Divine. It was a temporal prince, a military Messiah, they longed for ; 
and no Divinity was needful to play the réle of “ conquering hero” which they desired. 
A merely human Messiah would have suited them admirably. When they got one, 
therefore, who claimed to be Divine, they condemned him for blasphemy, and never 
stopped until they had made away with him by crucifixion. Our Lord’s question in 
the temple was to arouse them to a sense of Messiah’s proper claims. This suggests : 
1. How prone we are to be satisfied with mere human saviours. The Jews wanted 
a Messiah to collect armies, to deliver them from Roman bondage, and to give them 
all good situations in the new kingdom. They wanted nothiny that a clever leader 
could not do for them. And there are plenty of people whose only desired salvation is 
from hunger and thirst and discomfort of a physical kind, They have no real longing 
after deliverance from sin and covetousness and discontent. Their one thought is to 
find soraebody who can help themona bit. 2. David's royal line produced a Prince 
who was alse Dagid’s Lord. Now, it is plain from the psalm (cx.) which Jesus quotes 
that David realized in’the Messiah his present Lord. He ruled over David, and was 
recognized by David as his Lord. When we add to this the fact that David was the 
greatest monarch of his time, we see that the only interpretation of this Lordship is the 
Divinity of Messiah. This Messiah is made by the Most High to sit at his right hand 
until his enemies are made his footstool, The whole picture involves and implies 
Christ’s Divinity. Now, if these scribes and Pharisees had acted honestly, they would 
have said, “ Here is a point which escaped us; this Lordship over David isa claim which 


1 Of Treffry, on ‘The Eternal Sonship,’ 4th edit., pp. 77—99. 
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the sonship does not cover; there must be more in the Messiahship than we suspect; 
we must reconsider our attitude towards Jesus, and do him justice.” But instead of 
this, they deliberately ignored the difficulty, and went on with their persecution of the 
Divine Messiah. Now, this is surely to show us that we need a Divine Saviour, for the 
salvation must be from the power and guilt of sin. We need a Saviour who will be our 
Lord; to whom we not only owe allegiance, but give it cheerfully. It is a Divine Lord 
of the ages, the King of kings, the Lord of lords, the infinite Majesty, whom we need to 
give us the emancipation which can alone profit our souls. 

IL. Consiper CuRist’s CONDEMNATION OF THE SCRIBES. (Vers. 45—47.) Seeing how 
they reject the scriptural evidence of his claims, Jesus proceeds to warn his disciples 
against them. He knows them thoroughly. And: 1. He charges them with skilfully 
manufacturing a religious reputation. They wore peculiar yarments ; the mau-milliners 
of the day had been brought into requisition. They welcomed recognition from the 
people in the markets; they took, as their right, the highest seats in the synagogue 
and the chief rooms at social feasts. They manufactured such a reputation as secured 
them abundant honour, 2. They traded upon their reputation. Widows got their 
advice and intercession, and paid them well for giving it. In fact, our Lord charges 
them with devouring widows” houses in their greed. Instead of the widows inspiring 
pity, they seemed eligible because defenceless victims. 38. Their condemnation shall 
be proportionally great. Professions which are traded upon will ultimately procure a 
deeper condemnation. How needful that the genuineness of our profession should be 
tested! If it is for God’s dear sake, and not for the sake of worldly advantage, it will 
stand the test at last. 

III. ConsipER Curist’s ENCOMIUM UPON THE PooR wipow. (Ch. xxi. 1—4.) Sitting 
over against the treasury, our Lord saw both rich and poor depositing their gifts. Some 
of the rich gave largely out of their abundance, and Jesus noted doubtless the proportion. 
But one poor widow came along, and she deposited in the temple-chest a single farthing. 
Tt was little, but it was her all. Behind her sackcloth Jesus discerned the biggest 
heart in all the company. Now, we are taught by this circumstance: 1. That all our 
gifts are deposited in sight of Christ. As Divine Saviour he sits, so to speak, over 
against every treasury, and notes what the people deposit there. There is no such thing 
as secret giving so far as Jesus is concerned. We may give so that the right hand 
knows not what the left is giving, but Jesus knows all the same. 2. It is the heart 
which determines the character of our liberality. It is not the quantity of money, but 
the quality of the act, which is important. A farthing from a widow is more in the 
sight of God than thousands from a millionaire. Hence we ought to examine ourselves, 
and see clearly what our motives may be. 3. Hence it is possible even for the poorest 
to be liberal. Itis this which we require to have driven home. When poor as well as 
rich give with large-heartedness, the Vhurch’s “ golden age” shall come. It is to this 
that our Lord would lead us.—R. M. E. 
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swelling out beneath, and tapering upward 
into @ narrow mouth, or openiug, into which 
the alms were dropped. Some of these 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Vers. 1—4.—The widow’s mite. We find 
this little sketch ouly here and in St. Mark 


(xii. 41—44). The Master was sitting — 
vesting, probably. after the ettort of the 
great denunciation of the scribes and 
Plarisees—in the covered colonnade of that 
part of the temple which was open to the 
Jewish women. Here was the treasury, with 
its thirteen boxes in the wall, for the re 
ecption of the alms of the people. These 
boxes were called shophervth, or trumpets, 
because they were shaped like trumpets, 


“trumpets” were marked with special in- 
sciiptions, denuting the destination of the 
ottvrings, 


Ver. 1.—And he looked up, and saw the 
rich men casting their gifts into the trea- 
sury. It is not improbable that a special 
stream of almsgivers were just then passing 
through the temple court, many being 
specially impressed by the solemn words 
they had just been listenin to, 

Ver. 2.—And he saw aiso a certain poor 
‘ widow casting in thither two mites. ‘The 
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mite (Aerrdv) was the smallest current coin. 
Two of these little pieces were the smallest 
legal offering which could be dropped into 
the “trumpet.” But this sum, as the 
Heart-reader, who knew all things, tells us 
(ver. 4), was every particle of money she had 


n the world; and it was this splendid 


generosity on the part of the poor solitary 
widow which won the Lord’s praise, which 
has touched the hearts of so many genera- 
tions since, which has stirred up in so many 
hearts an admiration of an act so strangely 
beautiful, but well-nigh inimitable. 

Vers. 5—7.—The temple—its impending 
ruin. The disciples’ questions. 

Ver. 5.—And as some spake of the temple. 
After the Lord’s remark upon the alms- 
giving of the rich men and the poor widow 
to the treasury of the temple, the Master 
left the sacred building for his lodging out- 
side the city walls. As far as we know, 
his comment upon the widow’s alms was 
his last word of public teaching. On their 
way home, while crossing the Mount of 
Olives, they apparently halted for a brief 
rest. It was then that some of his friends 
called attention to the glorious prospect 
ot the temple, then lit up by the setting 
gun. It was, no doubt, then in all its per- 
fect beauty, a vast glittering mass of white 
marble, touched here and there with gold 
and colour. Whosoever had not gazed on 
it, said the old rabbis, had not seen the 

rfection of beauty. It is possible that the 
Bracnder's remark was suggested by the 
memory of the last bit of Divine teaching 
they had listened to. “Lord, is not the 
house on Zion lovely? But if only such 
gifts as those you have just praised with 
such unstinting praise had been made, never 
had that glorious pile been raised in honour 
of the Eternal King.” More probable, how- 
ever, the sight of the great temple, then 
bathed in the golden glory of the fast-setting 
sun, recalled some of the Master’s sayings 
of that eveutful day, notably such as, 
“Your house is left unto you desolate,” 
which occurred in the famous twice-spoken 
apostrophe, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets!” (Matt. xxiii. 38; 
ech. xiii. 35). “ What, Lord! will that 
house, so great, so perfect in its beauty, so 
loved, the jov of the whole earth,—will that 
house be left desolate and in shapeless 
ruins?” With goodly stones. The enormous 
size of the stones and blocks of marble with 
which the temple of Jerusalem was built 
excited the surprise of Titus when the city 
feli. Josephu- mentions (‘ Bell. Jud.,’ v. 5) 
that some of the levelled blocks of marble 
or stone were forty cubits long and ten 
high. And gifts; better rendered, sacred 
offerings, such as the “golden vine,” with 
‘ts vast clusters, the gift of Herod—which 


probably suggested the discourse, “I am 
the true Vine” (reported in Jolin xv.)—such 
as crowns, shielils, vessels of gold and silver, 
presented by princes and others who visited 
the holy house on Zion. The temple was 
rich in these votive off-rings. The historian 
Tacitus, for instance, calls it “a temple of 
vast wealth” (‘ Hist.,’ v. 8). 

Ver. 6.—There shall not be left.one stone 
upon another. There isa remarkable pas- 
sage in 2 Hsdr. x. 54, “In the place wherein 
the Highest beginneth to show his city, there 
can no man’s building be able to stand.” 
The Lord’s words were fulfilled, in spite of 
the strong wish of Titus to spare the temple. 
Josephus, writing upon the utter demolition 
of the city and temple, says that, with the 
exception of Herod’s three great towers and 
part of the western wall, the whole circuit 
of the city was so thoroughly levelled and 
dug up that no one visiting it would believe 
that it had ever been inhabited (‘ Bell. 
Jud.,’ vii. 1. 1). 

Ver. 7.—And they asked him, saying, 
Master, but when shall these things be? and 
what sign will there be when these things 
shall come to pass? St. Mark (xiii. 3) tells 
us that these questioners were Peter and 
James, John and Andrew. They said to 
their Master, “ When shall these things be, 
and what sign shall precede them?” ‘They 
asked their question with mingled feelings 
of awe and gladness: of awe, for the ruin 
of their loved temple, and all that would 
probably accompany the catastrophe, was a 
dread thought; of gladness, for they asso- 
ciated the fall of city and temple with 
the manifestation of their Lord in glory. 
In this glory they would assuredly share. 
But they wished to know more respecting 
the times and seasons of the dread event. 
Of late the disciples had begun dimly to 
see that no Messianic restoration such as 
they had been taught to expect was con- 
templated by their Master. They were re- 
casting their hopes, and this solemn pre- 
diction they read in the light of the late 
sad and gloomy words which he had spoken . 
of himself and his fortunes. Perhaps he 
would leave them for a season and then 
return, and, amid the crash of the ruined 
city and temple, set up his glorious kingdom. 
But they longed to know when this would 
be; hence the question of the four. 


The Lord’s answer treated, in its first 
and longer portion, exclusively of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and its temple—the 
fair city and the glorious house on which 
they were then gazing, glorified in the 
light of the sunset splendour; then, as he 
spoke, gradually the horizon widened, and 
the Master touched upon the fortunes of 
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the great world lying beyond the narrow 
pale of the doomed, chosen people. He 
closes his grand summary of the world’s 
fortunes by a sketch of his own return 
in glory. The disciples’ hearts must have 
sunk as they listened; for how many ages 
lay between now and then! Yet was the 
great prophecy full of comfort, and in 
later days was of inestimable practical 
value to the Jerusalem Christians. The 
discourse, which extends from ver. 8 to 
ver. 36, has been well divided by Godet 
into four divisions. (1) The apparent signs 
of the great catastrophe, which must not 
be mistaken for true signs (vers. 8b—19). 
(2) The true sign, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which will immediately follow 
it, with the time of the Gentiles, which will 
be connected with it (vers. 20—24). (3) 
The coming of the Lord, which will bring 
this period to an end (vers. 25—27). (4) 
The practical application (vers. 283—36). 


Vers. 8—19.—The apparent signs which 
would show themselves, but which must not 
be mistaken for the true signs immediately 
preceding the catastrophe. 

Ver. 8b.—Many shall come in my name, 
saying, I am Christ. Many of these pre- 
tenders appeared in the lifetime of the 
apostles. Josephus mentions several of these 
impostors (‘Aut.,’ xx. 8 §§ 6—10; ‘Bell. 
Jud.,’ ii. 13. § 5). Theudas, one of these 
pretenders, is referred to in Acts xxi. 38 
(see, too, Josephus, ‘Ant.,’ xx. 5. § 1). 
Simon Magus announced that he was 
Messiah. His rival Dositheus, his disciple 
Menander, advanced similar pretences. Mr. 
Greswell (quoted by Dean Mansel, ‘Speaker’s 
Commentary,’ on Matt. xxiv. 5) has called 
attention to the remarkable fact that, while 
many of these false Messiahs appeared in 
the interval between the Lord’s ascension 
and the Jewish war, there is no evidence 
that any one arose claiming this title before 
the beginning of his ministry. It was 
necessary, he infers, that the trne Christ 
should first appear and be rejected by the 
great body of the nation, before they were 
judicially given over to the delusions of the 
talse Christs. 

Vers. 9, 10.—Wars and commotions .. . 
nation shall rise against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom. Josephus the Jewish, 
aad Tacitus the Roman, historian—the former 
in his ‘Jewish Wars,’ and the latter in his 
‘ Annals ’—descrile the period which imme- 
diately followed the Crucifixion as full of 
wars, erimes, violences, earthquakes, “It 
was @ time,” says Tacitus, “ rich in disasters, 
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horrible with battles, torn with seditions, 
savage even in peace itself.” 

Ver. 11.—Great earthquakes, These seem 
to have been very frequent during the 
period; we hear of them in Palestine, Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Crete, Syria. Famines 
and pestilences. The Jewish and pagan 
historians of this time—Josephus, Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and others—enumerate several 
memorable instances of these scourges in 
this eventful time. Fearful sights and great 
signs. Among the former may be especially 
enumerated the foul and terrible scenes 
connected with the proceedings of the 
Zealots (see Josephus, ‘ Bell. Jud.,’ iv. 3. § 
7; v. 6. § 1, etc.). Among the great signs 
“ would be the rumour of monstrous births; 
the cry, ‘ Woe! woe!’ for seven and a half 
years of the peasant Jesus, son of Hanan; 
the voice and sound of departing guardian- 
angels; and the sudden opening of the vast 
brazen temple gate which required twenty 
men to move it” (Farrar). 

Ver. 12.—But before all these, they shall 
lay their hands on you, and persecute you. 
The Master continues his prophetic picture. 
From speaking generally of wars, and dis- 
asters, and tumults, and awful natural phe- 
nomena, which would mark the sad age in 
which his hearers were living, he proceeded 
to tell them of things which would surely 
befall them. But even then, though terrible 
trials would be their lot, they were not to 
be dismayed, nor to dream that the great 
catastrophe he had been predicting was yet 


at hand. Some doubt exists as tothe mean- . 


ing of “before” (xpd) in this twelfth verse. 
It usually has been understood in a temporal 
sense, z.c. “ Before all the wars, ete., I have 
been telling you of, you will be persecuted.” 
A more definite sense is, however, produced 
by giving the word mpé (before) the signi- 
fication of “before,” equivalent to “more 
important” —*“ more important for you as 
sigus will be the grave trials you will lave 
to endure: even these signs must not dis- 
may you, or cause you to give up your 
posts as teachers, for the end will not be 
heralded even by these personal signs.” 
Delivering you up to the synagogues, and 
into prisons, being brought before kings 
and rulers for my Name’s sake. What may 
be termed instances of many of these special 
persecutions are detailed in the Acts (see, 
for instance, Acts v. 40; and portions of vi., 
Vii., Viii., xii., xiv., xvi., xxi., and following). 

Ver, 15.—For I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor resist, 
Instances of the splendid fulfilment of this 
promise are supplied in the “ Acts” report 
of St. Stephen’s speech (vii.), and St. Paul’g 
defence spoken before the Roman governor 
Felix (xxv ) and before King Agrippa (xxvi.), 
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Ver. 16.—And ye shall be betrayed both 
by parents, and brethren, and kinsfolk, and 
friends. His disciples must be prepared to 
pay as the price of their friendship with 

im, the sacrifice of all home and domestic 
life and peace. How often in the records of 
the early Christians are these terrible suffer- 
ings added to public persecution! Literally, 
his own would have very often to give up 
mother, father, friends, for his sake. And 
gome of you shall they cause to be put to 
death. This was literally true in the case 
of several of those tien listening to him. 

Ver. 17.—And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my Name’s sake. All the records of 
early Christianity unite in bearing witness 
to the universal hatred with which the new 
sect were regarded by pagaus as well as 
Jews. The words of the Roman Jews re- 
ported in Acts xxviii. 22 well sum this up, 
“As concerning this sect, we know that 
everywhere it is spoken against” (see, 
too, Acts xxiv. 5 and 1 Pet. ii. 12). The 
Roman writers Tacitus, Pliny, and Sue- 
tonius, bear the same testimony. 

Yer. 18.—But there shall not an hair of 
your head perish. Not, of course, to be under- 
stood literally; for comp. ver. 16. Bengel’s 
comment accurately paraphrases it: “ Not 
a hair of your head shall perish without 
the special providence of God, nor without 
reward, nor before the due time.” The 
words, too, had a general fulfilment; for the 
Christian community of Palestine, warned 
by this very discuurse of the Lord’s, fled in 
time from the doomed city, and so escaped 
the extermination which overtook the Jewish 
people in the great war which ended in the 
fall of Jerusalem (a.D. 70). 

Ver. 19.—In your patience possess ye your 
souls. Quiet, brave patience in all difficulty, 
perplexity, and danger, was the attitude 
pressed upon the believers of the first days 
by the inspired teachers. St. Paul con- 
stantly strikes this note. 

Veis. 20—24.—The true signs which his 
people are to be on the watch for. 

Ver. 20.—And when ye shall see Jerusa- 
lem compassed with armies, then know that 
the desolation thereof is nigh. This is to 
be the sign that the end has come tor 


temple, city, and people. Wars and rumours 


of wars, physical portents, famine and pesti- 
lence succeeding each other with a terrible 
persistence, all these will, in the forth- 
cominy years, terrify and perplex men’s 
minds, presuges of something which seems 
impending. But his people are to bear in 
min! that these were not the immediate 
sivns of the awful ruin he was forctelling. 
But when the holy city was invested, when 
hostile armies were encamped about ber— 
then this would surely cume to pass, and 
gome of these very bystanders would he- 
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hold it—then, and not till then, let his 
people take alarm. Let them at once and 
at all cost flee from temple and city, for 
there would be no deliverance, God had 
left his house, given up the chosen people. 
“ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles” (ver. 24). It is probable that 
these solemn words of the Master, becoming, 
as they did, at a comparatively early date, the 
property of the Church, saved the Christian 
congregations in Palestine from the fate 
which overtook the Jewish nation in the last 
great war. Clearly warned by Jesus that 
the gathering of the Roman armies in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem was the un- 
mistakable sign of the end of the Jewish 
polity, the Christian congregations fled to 
Pella beyond Jordan. The Jews never 
ceased to the last trusting that deliverance 
from on high would be vouchsafed to the 
holy city and temple. The Christians were 
warned by the words of the Founder of their 
faith—words spoken nigh forty years before 
the siege—that the time of mercy was hope- 
lessly past. 

Ver. 24.—And they shall fall by the edge 
of the sword, and shall be led away cap- 
tive into all nations. It is computed that 
1,100,000 Jews perished in the terrible war 
when Jerusalem fell (a.p. 70). Renan writes 
of this awful slaughter, “that it would seem 
as though the whole (Jewish) race had de- 
termined upon a rendezvous for extermina- 
tion.” Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles. After incredible slaughter and 
woes, Titus, the Emperor Vespasian’s son, 
who commanded the Roman armies, ordered 
the city (of Jerusalem) to be razed so com- 
pletely as to look like a spot which had 
never been inhabited (Josephus, ‘ Bell. 
Jud.,’ v. 10. § 5). The storied city has 
been rebuilt on the old site—but without the 
temple—and since that fatal day, more than 
eighteen centuries ago, no Jew save on bare 
suiferance has dwelt in the old loved and 
sacred spot. In turn, Roman and Saracen, 
Norseman and Turk, have trodden Jerusa- 


lem down. Literally, indeed, have the sad 
words of Jesus been fulfilled. Until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. These few 


words carry on the prophecy past our own 
time (how far past?)—carry it on close to 
the days of the end. “The times of the 
Gentiles” signify the whole period or epoch 
which must elapse between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple, and the 
beginning of the times of the end when the 
Lord will return. In other words, these 
“times of the Gentiles” denote the period 
during which they—the Gentiles—hold the 
Church of God in place of the Jews, deposed 
from that position of favour and honour. 
These words separate the prophecy of Jesus 
which belongs solely to the ruin of the 
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sity and temple from the eschatological 
portion of the same prophecy. Hitherto 
the Lord’s words referred solely to the fall 
of Jerusalem and the ruin of the Jewish 
race. Now begins a short prophetic de- 
scription of the end and of the coming of 
the Son of man in glory. 

Vers. 25—27.—The prophecy of the coming 
of the Son of man in glory. The signs which 
shall precede this advent. And there shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the 
stars; and upon the earth distress of nations, 
with perplexity; the sea and the waves 
roaring ; men’s hearts failing them for fear, 
and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth: for the powers 
of heaven shall be shaken. And then shall 
they see the Son of man coming in a cloud 
with power and great glory. , The Lord con- 
tinues his solemn prophecy respecting things 
to come. Now, the question of the four 
disciples—to which this great discourse was 
the answer—was, When were they to look 
for that awful ruin of city and temple of 
which their loved Master spoke? But they, 
it must be remembered, in their own minds 
closely connected the temple’s fall with some 
glorious epiphany of their Master, in which 
they should share. He answers generally 
their formal question as to the temple, 
describing to them the very signs they are 
to look for as heralding the temple’s fall. 
He now proceeds to reply to their real query 
respecting the glorious epiphany. The 
temple’s ruin, that belonged to the period 
in which they were living ; but the glorious 
epiphany, that lay ina far distance. “See,” 
he said, “city and temple will be destroyed ; 
this catastrophe some of you will live to 
see. The ruin will be irreparable; a new 
epoch will set in, an epoch I call ‘ the times 
of the Gentiles” These once despised 
peoples will have their turn, for I shall be 
their Light. Ages will pass before these 
‘times of the Gentiles’ shall be fulfilled, 
but the end will come, and then, and not 
till then, will the Son of man come in glory. 
Listen; these shall be the signs which shall 
herald this glorious advent: Signs in the 
sun, and in the moon, and in the stars.” St. 
Matthew (xxiv. 29) supplies more details 
concerning these “signs.” The sun would 
be darkened, and the moon would not give 
her light; the stars would fall from heaven. 
These words are evidently a memory of 
language used by the Hebrew prophets to 
express figuratively the downfall of king- 
doms. So Isaiah (xiii. 10) speaks thus of 
the destruction of Babylon, and Ezekicl 
(xxxii. 7) of the fall of Egypt (see too 
Isa. xxxiv. 4). It is, however, probable 
that our Lord, while using language and 
figures familiar to Hebrew thought, fore- 
shadowed a literal fulfilment of his words, 


So Godet, who picturesquely likens our globe 
just before the second advent to “a ship 
creaking in every timber at the moment of 
its going to pieces.” He suggests that 
“our whole solar system shall then undergo 
unusual commotions. The moving forces 
(Suvvdpers), regular in their action till then, 
shall be, as it were, set free from their laws 
by an unknown power, and, at the end of 
this violent but short distress, the world 
shall see him appear ” (see 2 Pet. iii. 10—12, 
where it is plainly foretold that tremendous 
physical disturbances shall precede the 
second coming of the Lord). The Son of man 
coming in a cloud. The same luminous 
cloud we read of so often in the Pentateuch: 
the flames of the desert-wanderings; the 
pillar of cloud and fire; the same bright 
cloud enveloped the Lord on the Mount 
of Transfiguration; it received him as he 
was taken up (Actsi. 9). Nothing is said 
in this place as to any millennial reign of 
Christ on earth. The description is that of 
a transitory appearance destined to effect 
the work upon quick and dead—an appear- 
ance defined more particularly by St. Paul 
in 1 Cor. xv. 23 and 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 

Vers. 28—36€.—Practical teaching arising 
out of the foregoing prophecy respecting the 
fall of Jerusalem and the “ last things.” 

Ver. 28.—And when these things begin 
to come to pass, then look up, and lift up 
your heads; for your redemption draweth 
nigh. There is no doubt that the first 
reference in this verse is to the earlier part 
of the prophecy—the fate of the city and 
the ruin of the Jewish power. “Your re- 
demption” would then signify “your deliver- 
ance” from the constant and bitter hostility 
of the Jewish authority. After ap. 70 and 
the fall of Jerusalem, the growth of Chris- 
tianity Wras-soe more rapid than it had been 
during the fire thirty _or forty years of its 
existence. It had no longer to cope with 
the skilfully ordered, relentless opposition 
of its deadly Jewish foe. Yet between the 
lines a yet deeper meaning is discernible. 
In all times the carnest Christian is on the 
watch for the signs of the advent of hig 
Lord, and the restless watch serves to keep 
hope alive, for the watcher knows that that 
advent will be the sure herald of his re- 
demption from all the weariness and pain- 
fulness of this life. 

Ver. 29.—And he spake to them a parable. 
“Tt is certain,” went on the Lord to say, 
“that summer follows the season when the 
fig tree and other trees put forth their green 
shoots. It is no less certain that these 
tnings—the fall of Jerusalem, and later the 
end of the world—will follow closely on the 
signs I have just told you about.” 

Ver, 32.—Verily I say unto you, This 
Generation shall not pass away, till all be 


! 
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fulfilled. Inthe interpretation of this verse, _ salem will pass away, but my words which 
& verse wiich has occasioned much per- told of their coming ruin will remain. All 
plexity to students, any non-natural sense | this vast creation, earth, and stars will dis- 
for “generation ” (yeved), such as being an | appear in their turn, but these sayings of 
equivalent for the Christian Church (Origen | mine, which predict their future passing 
and Ohrysostom) or the human race (Jerome) | away into nothingness, will outlive both 
must be at once set aside. Teved (generation) | earth and heaven.” 
denotes roughly a period of thirty to forty _ Ver. 34.—And take heed to yourselves. 
years. Thus the words of the Lord here | The Master ended his discourse with an 
simply asserted that within thirty or forty | earnest practical reminder to his disciples 
years all he had been particularly detailing , to live ever with the sure expectation of his 
would be fulfilled. Now, the burden of his ; return tojudgment. As for those who heard 
prophecy had been the destruction of the | him then, conscious of the oncoming doom of 
city and temple, and the signs they were | the city, temple, and people, with the solemn 
to look for as immediately preceding this | procession of signs heralding the impending 
great catastrophe. This was the plain and | ruin ever before their eyes, no passions or 
simple answer to their question of ver. 7, | cares of earth surely would hinder them from 
which asked “when these things should come | living the brave, pure life worthy of his 
to pass.” The-words he had added relative | servants. As for coming generations—for 
to the coming of the Son of man did not | the warning voice of Jesus here is equally 
belong to the formal answer, but were | addressed to them—they too must watch 
spoken in passing. This mighty advent | for another and far more tremendous ruin 
the Lord alluded to as probably a very | falling upon their homes than ever fell upon 
remote event—an event certainly to be post- | Jerusalem. The attitude of his people in 
poned, to use his own words, “until the | every age must be that of the “watcher” 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” Notso | till he come. 
the great catastrophe involving the ruin of Ver. 37.—And in the daytime he was 
Jerusalem and the temple, the prophecy | teaching in the temple; and at night he 
concerning which occupied so much of the | went out, and abode in the mount that is 
Lord’s reply. That lay in the immediate | called the Mount of Olives. This brief 
future; that would happen in the lifetime | picture of the last days of public work is 
of some of those standing by. Before forty | retrospective. This was how our Lord spent 
years had elapsed the city and temple, now | “Palm Sunday” and the Monday and 
lying before them in all its strength and | Tuesday of the last week. The prophetic 
beauty, would have disappeared. discourse reported in this twenty-first chapter 
Ver. 33.—Heaven and earth shall pass | was, most probably, spoken on the afternoon 
away: but my words shall not pass away. | of Tuesday. After Tuesday evening he 
A general conclusion to the whole prophecy. | never entered the temple asa public Teacher 
“No word of mine,” said the Master, “will | again. Wednesday and Thursday were 
ever pass away unfulfilled. Some of you | spent in retirement. Thursday evening he 
will even live to see the terrible fulfilment | returned to the city to eat the last Passover 
of the first part of these utterances. All | with his own 
that mighty pile of buildings called Jeru- 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1—4.— Worth in the estimate of wisdom. What is the real worth of a human 
action? Surely, to us who are acting every wakeful hour of life, a very serious ques- 
tion. How shall we decide that an action of ours is worthy or unworthy, and what is 
the standard by which we shall estimate the comparative excellence of worthy deeds ? 
Our text gives us one principle by which to judge. There are, however, two others 
which are essentially Christian, that should be placed in the foreground. Acts are 

hy— 

a is THEY ARE USEFUL; as they tend to promote well-being. And here we should 
note that their usefulness is greater: 1. As they affect character rather than circum- 
stance. 2. As they are free from drawback; for the usefulness of many a course of 
action is the difference between the intentional good and the incidental evil that is 
wrought. 8 As they are permanently influential and therefore reproductive. Many 
a deed, being done, is done with; it has no appreciable results; but many another is 
as seed in the soil—there is a fruitful harvest to be reaped from it in tle after-time. 

II. AccorpING TO THE SPIRIT IN WHICH THEY ARE DONE. If useful things are done 
in the spirit of rivalry, gr for the purpose of display, or in the hope of social or material 
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remuneration, their worth in God’s sight is nothing or next to nothing. If they are 
done to honour and to please Jesus Christ, or prompted by pure benevolence, or in the 
spirit of filial obedience, they have a real worth and are the objects of Divine approval. 
But the teaching of our text is that actions are worthy— 

III. MzasurzpD BY THEIR UNSELFISHNESS. If at heart they are selfish, then in the 
judgment of God they are without virtue; in proportion to their generosity, and that is 
to say, to their costliness, they are beautiful, and even noble. 1. The giftof money. The 
widow’s mite was more in the sight of God than the rich men’s gold; and it was so 
because they gave of their abundance a sum the loss of which they would not feel—a 
sum that entailed no reduction of their comfort and constituted no sacrifice at all; but 
she gave all that she had—a sum she would miss much, a truly generous sacrifice. 
How often we applaud the donation of some hundreds of pounds, when the ten shillings 
contributed by some struggling worker has a higher place in the heavenly ledger! 2. 
The gift of time. The man whose easy circumstances allow him to give much time to 
religion or philanthropy may be less worthy and may be making a really smaller 
contribution than he who, pressed hard by pecuniary obligations and having a heavy 
burden of family responsibility to carry, yet squeezes a few hours from toilful days to 
lend a helping hand to the cause of Christ and of man. The hore subscecive are of 
more account than many leisure days. 3. Active service in the field of Christian labour. 
Some men are so constituted that they can render service in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, in the class-room, almost without cost; they can speak without previous prepara- 
tion and without subsequent exhaustion. But others can only serve at much cost 
to themselves; their strength is taxed to be ready for the hour of opportunity, they 
expend themselves freely in the act of utterance or in the outpouring of sympathy, 
and they know what the miseries of prostration mean. A slight service, as reckoned 
by the time-table or the census, on the part of these latter may be more than equal to 
very prominent and much-appreciated work rendered by the former. 4. The sacrifice 
of life. It might seem that those who gave their life for their Lord or for their kind 
were all offering a gift of the same value. But not so. Life has very different values 
at different stages. It is comparatively little for the man who has spent his days 
and his powers to surrender the short and uninteresting remainder; it is much for 
the young man who has all the pleasures and prizes of life within his reach to part 
with the bright, inviting future in order to serve his fellows; the deed is nobler, for 
the sacrifice is greater. (1) Let us take care that we do not judge by the appearance 
only, or we shall be unjust. (2) Let us be sure that every true act of worthy service 
is appreciated and will be owned of Christ.—C. 


Vers. 5, 6.—The destructible and the indestructible. We have our Lord’s own 
authority for comparing the temple with a human being (John ii. 19). He, how- 
ever, compared it with his body; we may without any impropriety make the compari- 
son with a human spirit—with the man himself. We look at it in regard to its 
destructibleness. 

I, THE BUILDING ITSELF, AND OUR BEING ITSELF. The temple was the pride and 
the delight of every Jew. Among other things that gratified him, he rejoiced in its 
strength; he felt that it was secure. Generations of men would come and go, but 
that building would remain. Built of the most durable materials, it would defy the 
action of the elements; placed in the strong city and guarded with such ramparts, the 
enemy would assail it in vain. Where it then stood, there after many centuries it 
would be found. But the Jew was wrong; already those elements were at work which 
would bring on the fatal conflict, and that generation was not to pass (ver. 33) until 
that glorious fabric should be cast down and “ not one stone left upon another.” A 
very slight thing in comparison with such a great and imposing structure seems @ 
human being How easily destroyed! “crushed before the moth;” “ destroyed between 
the morning and the evening.” Yet is there within the compass of the smallest and 
feeblest man that which is more lasting than the temple, that which will survive the 
strongest structure that art or nature ever reared. Not that the human soul is abso- 
lutely indestructible: “ He can create and he [can] destroy it.” But it is created and 
intended for immortality. And if only it be on the side of truth and in the service of 
God—in Christ Jesus, it is destined for immortality; it will survive the strongest 
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temples and the most impregnable castles ; no wrath of man, no lapse and wear of time, 
no shock of material forces, can destroy it; it is indestructible. 

Il. Is stRENGTH AND BEAUTY, AND OUR OwN. The temple was “adorned with 
goodly stones and gifts.” But strong as these massive stones were, and carefully as 
those gifts were guarded, the day came, and came in the experience of that very 
generation, when not one stone was left upon another, and nothing of the exquisite 
offerings was preserved ; everything perished in the fire or was ploughed up by the ruth- 
less share. Now, there is one thing which no fire can consume and no violence shatter 
—4 spiritually strong and spiritually beautiful character ; a holy and lovely character 
rooted in Christ and sustained by his indwelling Spirit. Buildings massive and solid, 
fortunes large and brilliant, kingdoms fortified by great armies and costly navies,—these 
may be broken to pieces and perish. But the character of a Christian man, who is 
simply loyal to his Master, cannot be broken. Character that is not rooted in faith and 
that is not sustained by devotion may fall and be broken, and great and sad is the fall 
of it. But(1) let a man build on the foundation which is laid for it, even Jesus Christ; 
(2) let him abide in Christ by a living faith; (3) let him seek the continual sustenance 
of the Spirit of God ;—and no opposing or wasting forces will touch him to harm him, | 
The strength and beauty of his character will remain, will become stronger and fairer 
with the passing years, will be the object of commendation when the eye of the great 


Judge shall rest upon them at last.—C. 


===> 


Ver. 13.—Afterwards. “No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” 
Concerning any course we take the question how it affects us now is not so important 
as is the question to what it leads, or, in the weeds of the text, “to what it turns,” 
And while that which is very pleasant often “turns to” much that is painful and 


bitter, or even shameful (see Rev. x. 10), on the other hand, that which is very tryin 


| and even saddening at the time often “ turns to” an issue that is full of honour and 
_ joy. The context suggests that— 


I, PERSECUTION TURNS TO TESTIMONY—to a most valuable proof of sincerity and 
faithfulness. When a man endures the blows and buffetings of the cruel hand of the 


| persecutor, “ we know the proof of him;” we write him down a true, loyal, noble 
| servant of Christ. To how many men, not of the earliest age only but of all ages, has 


this steadfastness in the hour of trial been accepted by us as a “ testimony” of the 
very greatest worth, so that their names are treasured by us as those of men that have 
done highest honour to their race! And their martyr-sufferings have turned to a 
testimony in the heavenly country; they have gained for them there the commenda- 
tion of their Lord and the greeting of their glorified brethren. When, from “ wandering 


in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth,” the persecuted 
| Christians of Madagascar came forth to be welcomed by those who were then living 
| under a kindly rule, they were greeted as such faithful and hervic men deserved to 


be ; their persecution had turned intoa testimony. Ina similar way we may say that— 

II. Tor, TURNS INTO ACHIEVEMENT. ‘The toil of the desk, of the field, of the shop, 
of the factory, may be hard and wearisome; our back may bend beneath our burden ; 
our mind may be strained to its utmost capacity of continuance ; but let us take courage 
and work on at our task; further on is the precious goal of achievement; after a while 


_ we shail look with unspeakable satisfaction on the work that has been done, the result 
| that has been reached. 


III. PrivaTIon TURNS INTO ENRICHMENT. Sad and serious indeed are the privations, 
the losses, which are suffered when men are suddenly reduced in their temporal posses- 
sions, or when they are bereaved of near relatives or most intimate friends. Yet is 
there something more than compensation when the loss of the one leads, as it has 
often led, to the enrichment of the soul, by its finding refuge in God and in his service ; 
or when the loss of the other has brought to the soil the fulness of the sympathy and 
friendship of Jesus Christ; privation has turned to enrichment. 

IV. SERVICE TURNS INTO RULE. The soldier in the ranks becomes an officer of the 
army; the apprentice becomes tne master; by long and faithful service in any one 
of the fields of human activity we prepare to rule. ‘Thus is it in the spiritual realm. 
Obedience to pone law turns ito a perfect self-command, which is another name 
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for liberty. And a lifelong service of Jesus Christ will turn to an occupancy of that 
heavenly sphere for whici our fidelity shall have fitted us; the “faithful and wise 
servant” his Lord will “make ruler over ail his goods ” (Matt. xxiv. 45—47). Faithful 
service here “ turns to” happy aud helpful rule hereafter. 

V. PATIENT WAITING TURNS TO BLISSFUL PARTICIPATION. Some souls have much 
waiting for the hour of deliverance, for ‘‘the redemption of our body;” it is a weary 
and a trying time. To “learn to wait” is the hardest of all lessons. But though the 
night.seem very long, the morning will come in time; and if the steadfast soul wait 
patiently the holy will of God, the long endurance shall turn to a full and joyous par- 
ticipation in the glory that is to be revealed—the “ glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” —C, 


Vers. 14—19.—Jnevitable trial and unfailing resources. Here we have one more 
illustration of the faithfulness of Jesus Christ toward his apostles. So far was he from 
encouraging in them the thought that their path would be one of easy conquest and 
delightful possession, that he was frequently warning them of a contrary experience. 
It was not lis tault if they failed to anticipate hardship and suffering in the neas 
future; he told them plainly that his service meant the cross, with all its pain and 
shame. In reference to the apostles of our Lord, we have here— 

I, THE SEVERITY OF THE TRIALS THAT WERE BEFORE THEM. Jesus Christ had 
already indicated the fact that fidelity to his cause would entail severe loss and trial; 
here he goes into detail. He says that it will include: 1. General execration. They 
would be “hated of all men.” ‘This is a trial of no small severity; to move among 
men as if we were unworthy of their fellowship; to be condemned, to be despised, to 
be shunned by all men; to be the object of universal reprobation ;—this isa blow which, 
if it “ breaks no bones,” cuts into the spirit and wounds the heart with a deep injury. 
Fidelity to their Master and to their mission would entail this. 2. Desertion and 
treachery on the part of their own friends and kindred, (Ver. 16.) Very few sorrows 
can be more piercing, more intolerable, than desertion by our own family, than betrayal 
by our dearest friends; it is the last and worst calamity when “ our own familiar friend 
lifts up Ais heel against us.” Those who abandoned the old faith, or rather the 
Pharisaic version of it, and who followed Christ had to be prepared for this domestic 
and social sorrow. 38. Death. (Ver. 16.) 


II, THE UNFAILING RESOURCES ON WHICH THEY COULD DEPEND. 1. Everything they: 


suffered would be endured for the sake of Jesus Christ; all would be “ for my Name’s 
sake” (ver. 17). We know how the thought that they were experiencing wrong and 
undergoing shame for Christ’s sake could not only alleviate, not only dissipate sorrow, 
but even turn it into joy (see Acts v. 41; Phil. i. 29). To suffer for Christ’s sake 
could give a thrill of sacred joy such as no pleasures could possibly afford. 2. They 
would have the shield of the Master’s power (ver. 18). Not a hair of their head should 
perish until he allowed it. That mighty Friend who had kept them in perfect safety, 
though enemies were many and fierce, would be as near to them as ever. His presence 
would attend them, and no shaft should touch them which he did not wish to hurt 
them. 8, They should have the advantage of his animating Spirit (vers. 14, 15). 
Whenever wisdom or utterance should be needed, the Spirit of Christ would put 
thoughts into their mind and words into their lips. His animating power should be 
upon them, should dwell within them. 4. They should triumph in the end; not, 
indeed, by martial victories, but by unyielding loyalty. “In patience” (in persistency 
in the right course) “ they would possess their souls.” Losing their life in noble martyr- 
dom, they would save it (ch, ix. 24); loving their life, they would lose it; but “ hating 
their life in this world, they would keep it unto life eternal” (John xii. 25). The 
bright promise of an unfading crown might cheer them on their way, and help them te 
pursue without flagging the path of devoted loyalty. 

AppLioaTion. 1, Similar trials await the faithful now. The dislike, the aversion, 
the opposition, of some, if not the active and strong hatred of all; the opposition, 
perhaps quiet enough, and yet keen and injurious enough, of our own friends or 
relatives ; loss, struggle, suffering, if not fatal consequences of enmity. Downrigzht 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, tenacity and intensity of conviction, usnally carry persecution 
and trial with them, 2. We have the same resources the apostles liad, (1) The constant, 


: 
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sustaining, inspiring sense that we are enduring all for Christ our Saviour—for him who 
suffered all things for us. (2) His protecting care. (3) His indwelling, upholding 
Spirit. (4) The strong assurance that he will cause us to triumph, that he will help 
us to be faithful unto death, and will then give us the crown of life; that by “ patient 
continuance in well-doing” (patience, perseverance) we sliall have “eternal life” 
(shall possess our souls).—C. 


Ver. 28.—The second redemption, “Lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth 
nigh.” Jesus Christ led his disciples to think that beyond the redemption which he 
was working out for them, and subsequent to it in time, was another great deliverance 
which should prove of unspeakable value to them. This is true now of our discipleship ; 
we look for and we sorely need a second redemption. 

I. Irs cHaracrer. It is not, like the first, distinctively and purely spiritual. 
That was; men were yearning for a political revolution and redemption. But the 
kingdom of heaven was not to be “of this world;” it was to be wholly inward and 
spiritual ; it was to be our redemption from sin and restoration to the favour and the 
likeness of our Divine Father. But the second redemption is not distinctively and 
primarily that of the soul; it is to be “the redemption of our body ” (Rom. viii. 23). 
It will have a gracious and beneficent effect, a redeeming and elevating influence, upon 
the soul; but in the first instar:ce it is a redemption from a troublous and trying 
condition ; it is being taken away, by the appearance of Christ, in the providence of 
God, from a state in which happy service is almost impossible; it is a removal from 
storm to calm, from hostile to friendly forces, from turbulence to serenity; from hard 
conflict, or tense anxiety, or painful suffering, to “the rest which remaineth for the 
people of God.” It is a blessed and merciful change from unfavourable to favourable 
conditions. 

II. Ourk HUMAN NEED oF IT. We are not of this world, we who have been redeemed 
by Jesus Christ and renewed by the Spirit of God. And we may be nobly, even 
grandly, victorious over it, being “ always caused to triumph” by that Divine Spirit 
that dwells within us, and “ strengthens us with all might.” Yet are we actually, and 
by universal experience, seriously affected by it, and we suffer many things as we 
pass through it. We may suffer, as the early Christians did (to whom these words 
were addressed), from persecution, and thereby be made “ most miserable ” (1 Cor. xv. 
19). Our life may be made worthless, or worse than worthless, to us by the cruelties 
of our fellow-men. Or we may suffer so much from privation of privilege, or from the 
struggles of daily life, or from grief and disappointment, or from a steadily advancing 
decrepitude, that we may earnestly long for this second redemption, the redemption of 
our body. We may be in sore need of its approach, of its presence. 

Ill. Irs krnpLy sHaDow. It will then be much to us, perhaps everything, that our 
redemption draweth nigh. 1. It is something that at any moment we may be within 
a step of the heavenly sphere; for anything we know, Christ may be about to say 
concerning us, “ This day ye shall be with me in Paradise.” 2. It is more that we may 
be confident that a life of holy activity will rapidly pass away and bring us to the day 
of rest and of reward. 38. It is very much indeed that the duration of the blessed 
future will prove to be such that any number of years of earthly trouble will be 
nothing in comparison, 4. It is also a truth full of hope and healing that every day 
spent in faithful service or patient waiting brings us that distance nearer to the blessed- 
ness that lies beyond. 

“We nightly pitch our moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


Beneath the varied and heavy burdens of time we are fain to bow our heads; but we 
shall lft them up with strength and eager-hearted expectation as we realize that 


~ every step forward is a step onward to the heavenly horizon.—C, 


Ver. 33.— The immortality of Christian truth. These striking words suggest to us— 
L. Curist’s CONSCIOUS CONNECTION WITH THE ErernaL Farner. Had there not 
boen in him a profound and abiding consciousness that, in a sense far transcending our 
own experience, God dwelt in him and he in God, these words would have been wholly 
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indefensible; they would have been in the last degree immodest. Proceeding from any 
other than the Son of God himself, they would have simply repelled us, and would have 
cast grave discredit on every other utterance from the same lips. It was because he 
was Divine, and felt the authority which his Divinity conveyed, that he could and did 
use such words as these without any trace of assumption; without violating that 
“ meekness and lowliness of heart” which he claimed to possess—the possession of which 
neither friend nor enemy has attempted to dispute. 

Il. THE PERMANENCE OF TRUTH COMPARED WITH THE TRANSITORINESS OF MATTER. 
It is only in a limited and figurative sense that we can speak of material things as 
eternal. The hour will come when they will perish; indeed, they are perishing as we 
speak. The immovable rocks, the everlasting hills, are being disintegrated by sun and 
rain; the fixed earth rises and falls; the “ changeless rivers” are cutting new courses 
for their waters. Only truth abides; it is only the words in which the thought of the 
Eternal is expressed that do not pass away. Fashions do not touch it with their 
finger; revolutions do not overthrow it; dispensations leave it in its integrity. We 
look particularly at— = 

Ill. THe imMoRTALITY OF THE THOUGHTS oF CHRIST. 1, We have found him a 
true Prophet. Events have happened according to his word. 2. We are finding him 
to be the Divine Teacher of truth to-day. He has that to say to us which, in our 
better moods and worthier moments, we hunger and thirst to hear. In his deathless 
words there are still treasured for us salvation from our sin, comfort in our sorrow, 
sanctity in our joy, strength in our struggle, companionship in our loneliness, and peace 
and hope in our decline and death. Uuto whom shall we go if we sit at his feet no 
longer? 3. We shall find him the Source of truth in the after-life. Death will not 
make his words less true, even of it makes some of them less applicable than they are 
here and now. His thoughts will never lose their hold upon our heart, never cease to 
affect and shape our course. The truths which Jesus spake eighteen centuries ago 
will beautify our life and bless our spirit in the furthest epochs and the highest spheres 
of the heavenly world. (1) If we would render the truest service to ourselves, we shall 
do our utmost to fill our minds with the thoughts of Christ; for these will prepare us 
for any and every condition, here or hereafter, in which we can possibly be placed. 
(2) If we would serve our race most effectively, we shall consider in how many ways 
we can impress his thoughts upon the minds of men and weave them into the institu- 
tions of the world. And we shall find, at any rate, these three: (a) ‘The testimony of 
a Christian life, (6) The utterance, in public or in private, of Christian doctrine. (¢) 
The support of Christian institutions.—C. 


Ver. 34.—Christian and unchristian carefulness. Take care not to be overtaken 
ana overweighted by care is the simple and intelligible paradox of the text; in other 
words, have a wise care lest you have much ogia.that is unwise, There is a carefulness 
that is eminently godly and worthy, the absence of which is not only faulty and 
dangerous, but even guilty and fatal; but there is another carefulness which is an excess, 
@ wrong, an injury in the last degree. 

I, A WISE ORDINATION oF Gop. Surely it is in pure kindness to us that God has 
ordained that if we will not work neither shall we eat; that possession and enjoyment 
involve thoughtfulness and activity on our part. To be provided with everything we 
could wish for without the necessity for habitual consideration as well as regular exertion 
is found to be hurtful, if not positively disastrous to the spirit. The necessity for care, 
in the sense of a thoughtful provision for this life, involves two great blessings. 1. The 
formation of many homely but valuable virtues—the cultivation of the intellect, fore- 
thought, diligence, sobriety of thought and conduct, regularity of daily habits, the 
practice of courtesy, and the avoidance of offence, etc. 2. The practice of piety ; there 
is perhaps no better field in which we can be serving God than in that of our daily 
duties as citizens of this world. Whether it be the counting-house, the desk, the 
factory, the shop, the home, the school,—in each and in all of these there is a constant 
opportunity for remembering and doing the will of God; there will true and genuine 
godliness find a field for its exercise and its growth. 

II, Occasion For FILIAL TRUST. Care, in the sense of anxiety, about our temporal 
effairs is an evil to be met and mastered by Christian thought. Christ has said to us, 
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“Take no thought [be not anxious] for your life” (Matt. vi. 25); Paul writes, “ Be 
careful [anxious] for nothing,” etc. (Phil. iv. 6); Peter says, “ Casting all your care 
upon him; for he careth for you” (1 Pet. v. 7). Clearly our Christian duty is to do 
our best with head and hand, by thoughtfulness and diligence, tu ask for God’s direc- 
tion and blessing, and then to put our trust in him, resting humbly but confidently on 
his Word of promise. This is a promise where there is much occasiou for filial trust- 
fulness. When the way is dark we must not yield to an unspiritual anxiety, but rise 
to a holy, clildlike faith in our heavenly Father. 

III. A sPHERE FOR DETERMINED LIMITATION. The great and the growing temptation 
is to fill our lives and hearts with the affairs of time. No more needful or seasonable 
counsel could be given us than this of our Lord, “Take heed to yourselves, lest your 
hearts be overcharged with ... the cares of this life.” Undue and unwise carefulness about 
these mundane interests does two evil things: it wears out that which is good—good 
health, good a Spirits, good temper; and it shuts out that which is best—for it excludes 
the worship and the direct service of God; it leaves no time for devout meditation, for 
profitable and instructive reading, for religious exercises, for Christian work. It 
shuts men up to the lesser and lower activities; it dwarfs their life, it starves their 
soul; they “lose their life itself for the sake of the means of living.” Two things are 
requisite, requiring a very firm and vigorous hand. 1. To resist the temptation to 
enlarge our worldly activities when such enlargement means @piritnalshrip 


care against the unwise carefulness, we shall (1) displease our Divine Lord by our 
disobedience; (2) sacrifice ourselves to our circumstances; (3) be unready for the 
advancing future; “that day will come upon us unawares,” and we shall not be 
“worthy to stand before the Son of man” (see next homily).—C. 


Ver. 36.—Standing before Christ. “ Watch... and pray that ye may be accounted 
worthy ... to stand before the Son of man.” What is involved in this worthiness ? 
It must include our being— 

I, PREPARED TO GIVE ACCOUNT To HIM. We know that we shall have to do that 
(Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10); and we must expect, when we do stand before the 
Judge, to account to Jesus Christ for (1) the relation which we have voluntarily 
sustained to himself—how we have received his invitation, and with what fulness 
we have accepted him as the Redeemer, the Friend, the Lord of our heart and life; 
(2) the way in which we have served him since we called ourselves by his Name— 
¢.e. how closely we have followed him, how obedient we have been to his command- 
ments, how earnest and faithful we have showed ourselves in his cause; in fact, how 
true and loyal we have proved to be as his servants here. 

II. ConroRMED TO HIS LIKENESS. Will not our Lord expect to find those who pro- 
fessed to be his disciples, who had access to so many and such great privileges, stand 
before him such as he lived and died to make them? We know what that is. “ He 
gave himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity;” he has “called us to holiness; ” 
he came and wrought his work in order that he might make us to be in our spirit and 
character the children of God, bearing our heavenly Father’s image. He will there- 
fore look te those who stand before him as his redeemed ones for: 1. Purity of heart ; 
the abhorrence of all that is evil, and love for that which is good and true and pure. 
2. A loving spirit ; a spirit of unselfishness, of devotedness, of generosity, of tender 
solicitude for the well-being of others. 3. Reverence and consecration of heart to (od. 

III. ReaDy FOR THE HEAVENLY SPHERE. To “stand before” the king meant to be 
ready to fulfil his royal behest, prepared to do at once and to do effectively whatever 
he might require. ‘l'o stand before our Divine Sovereign means to be ready to do his 
bidding, to execute his commandments as he shall employ us in his heavenly service. 
We naturally and rightly hope that be will entrust us with the most honourable 
errands, will appoint us to elevated posts, will charge us with noble occupations that 
will demand enlarged ability and that will contribute great things to his cause and 
kingdom, We may be sure that the devoted and faithful discaarge of our duties here 
will prove the best preparation for celestial activity and usefulness, He that is faithful 
in a few things now will be made ruler over many things hereafter. He who puts out 
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his talents here will be found worthy to stand before the King, and to be employed by 
him in broad and blessed spheres of service there. If we would be “ accounted worthy ” 
to do this, we must “watch and pray.” 1. We must spend much time with God—in the 
study of his will and in supplication for the quickening influences of his Spirit. 2. We 
must often examine our own hearts, observing our progress or retrogression, ready for 
the act of penitence, or of praise, or of reconsecration as we find ourselves declining. 
We must also observe the forces that are around us, and distinguish carefully between 
the hostile and the friendly, between those which make for folly and for sin and those 
which lead up to wisdom and to righteousness.—C, 


Vers. 5—38.—Preliminaries of the second advent. It would seem that, as an 
interlude amid his diligent teaching in Jerusalem, Jesus and the disciples, on their way 
back to Bethany, had paused on the Mount of Olives and contemplated the temple. 
The building was a superb one, and so well put together that the disciples and people 
generally believed it would last till doomsday. Hence, amid their admiration for the 
gorgeous pile, came their question about the end of the world, which would, they 
believed, synchronize with that of the temple. Now, our Lord, while prophesying its 
destruction, warns them not to be mistaken about times and signs. 

I, Our LogD WARNS THE DISCIPLES AGAINST FALSE ALARMS. (Vers. 7—9.) He 
indicates that many false Messiahs will arise, declaring their Messiahship and the speedy 
approach of the end. They are to be for the most part of the military type, for this 
was the kind of Messiah Israel wanted. The result will of necessity be “wars and 
tumults.” But the disciples ought not to be alarmed at these mere preliminaries. The 
end would not be “immediately” (Revised Version), It is well known that between 
our Lord’s time and the destruction of Jerusalem quite a number of military and 
mushroom Messiahs arose, “ making confusion worse confounded.” They were only 
the outcome of the people’s false hopes, and of no prophetic import, 

Il, THe DISCIPLES, AS THEIR LoRD’s WITNESSES, WOULD EXPERIENCE BOTH PERSECU- 
TIONS AND INSeIRATIONS. (Vers. 10—19.) And here the Lord states that persecution of 
his people would precede national and natural troubles. War, earthquake, and pestilenc. 
would be the providential judgment upon unrighteous persecution. But the persecuted 
witnesses should receive the igspiration needful to speak resistlessly. They might be 
betrayed and martyred, but no real injury would overtake them. There shall not 
an hair of your head perish.” In this remarkable deliverance of our Lord about perse- 
cution he implies that his people are really i ishable. The world might do its best 
to spule them by fire and sword; their Filer might be scattered, no marble tells 
whither; but the Lord who loves and prizes his people’s dust will reorganize the 
scattered remains, and demonstrate how absolutely imperishable his people-are. Hence 
he urges patience. “In your patience,” he declares, “ye shall win your souls.” So 
that it was a most wonderful preparation of these marked men for martyrdom and all 
preceding tribulation. Were we more dependent on Divine inspirations, we should be 
more calm and influential before a hostile world. 

Ill. THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM IS DISTINCTLY FORETOLD AS AN INSTANCE 
OF DESERVED VENGEANCE. (Vers. 20—24.) And here the Lord gives his people 
directions to escape from the doomed city as soon as they should see the armies gather- 
ing round it. ‘The siege was drawn upon it by no misconduct of theirs, but by the 
misconduct of their enemies: why, therefore, should the Christians lay down their lives 
for a false policy and cause? Their duty was, if possible, to escape. He also hints at 
the horrors of the siege, and how mothers with their infant children would suffer 
terribly. The issue of the investment would be the slaughter of multitudes and the 
exile of the rest. The Jews became wanderers and exiles from that moment, 


“ Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest | 
The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave!” 


/ 


IV. REDEMPTION MAY BE DISCERNED AS DRAWING NIGH. (Vers. 25—33.) Our 
Lord indicates that distress of nations, perplexity, and faint-hearteduess through fear 
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will precede his second coming. But his people need be no sharers in this fear. So far 
from this, as soon as the judgment-signs begin they are to lift up their heads, assured 
that redemption is drawing nigh. The outlook may be wintry for the world, but it is 
summer for the saints of God. And here we may notice: 1. The parable of the spring 
trees. (Vers. 29, 30.) Our Lord reminds the disciples that every spring, in the bu''s 
and shoots of the various trees there is the promise of the summer. The progress is 
gradual, yet noticeable. In the same way his people are to look for the signs of coming 
summer, and to manifest a hopeful spirit in beautiful contrast to the despairing spirit of 
the world. 2. The imperishable character of the Christian stock. (Vers. 31—33.) At. 
the world’s opposition and persecution will not annihilate the Christian stock, As the 
martyrs fall before their persecutors, it is only to summon fresh witnesses for the 
Master from the ranks of their enemies, The Christian stock abides, There need be 
no fear. Let this be left to the unbelieving world. 

VY. THe Lorp’s PEOPLE OUGHT CONSEQUENTLY TO BE WATCHING AND PRAYING FOR 
THE ADVENT. (Vers. 34—38.) And in the conclusion of this discourse our Lord 
clearly indicates: 1. That it is possible to escape the judgments which are coming on the 
earth before the advent. For there is no merit in allowing one’s self to be involved in 
judgments which others by their unbelief have invited. It is our duty to escape, if 
possible, the catastrophe. 2, It can only be by a watchful and prayerful spirit. Self- 
indulgence, everything that would dull_our_sense_of_the impending advent, must be 
avoided. It is to come asa thief and a snare upon those that dwell on the face of the 
whole earth. Hence the imperative necessity of watching. And it is prayer which 


will help us in our watching. We must wrestle with the coming King, that he may 


count us worthy to escape the world’s judgments and to stand before him. 


3. How 


great a privilege it will be to be permitted to stand in the presence of the Son of man! 


No such privilege is afforded even by the greatest of earthly kings. 


It becomes us, 


therefore, to be in downright earnest about this privilege, and by persevering prayer to 


secure it. 


VI. Our Lorp GAVE THE DISCIPLES THE EXAMPLE OF THE WATCHFUL PRAYER 
REQUIRED. (Vers. 37, 38.) For it would seem that, in the closing days, the people 


came so early to the temple to be taught, t 
He went out, therefore, 


spend the night. 


hat he could not go as far as Bethany to 


at nightfall to the Mount of Olives, and 


spent the night-watches more in prayer than in sleep. He was showing what persever- 


ing prayer in the crises of history must be. 


Let our Lord’s Gethsemane habits eall 


each of us to privacy and patient prayer such as will alone secure the proper public 


spirit.—R. M. E 


EXPOSITION. 


OHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1—ch. xxiii. 56—Tuz Lasr Pass- 
OVER. 

Vers. 1, 2.—Short explanatory introduc- 
tion. 

Ver. 1.—Now the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread drew nigh, which is called the Pass- 
over. These words show that many of the 
readers for whom this Gospel was intended 
were foreigners, who were unacquainted 
with Jewish terms such as the “ Pass- 
over.’ Passover (ro wdoxa, NOD) means, 
literally, “a passing.” The feast so named 
commemorated the manner in which the 
chosen people were spared in Egypt when 
the destroying angel of the Lord passed 
over all Israelitish houses, which had been 
sprinkled with the blood of the lamb, with- 
out slaying the firstborn. Dr. Farrar sug- 
gests that the Greek word wdoxa is 


transliteration, with a sort of alliterative 
allusion to the Greek méoxw, “I suffer.” 
This greatest and most important of the 
Jewish feasts, which ever brought a great 
host of pilgrims to Jerusalem, was kept in 
the first month of the Jewish year (Nisan), 
from the 15th of the month, the day of full 
moon, to the 21st. Roughly, this corre- 
sponded to the end of our March. 

Ver. 2.—And the chief priests and scribes 
sought how they might kill him; for they 
feared the people. ‘he determination, long 
maturing, had, during the last few days of 
public teaching, been come to on the part 
of the Sanhedrin. They had determined to 
put the dangerous public Teacher to death. 
The bitter hatred on the part of the Jewish 
rulers had been gradually growing in in- 
tensity during the two years and a half of 
the public ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The raising of Lazarus seems to have finally 
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decided the governing body with as little 
delay as possible to compass the Reformer’s 
death. The temporary withdrawal of the 
Lord after the great miracle deferred their 
purpose for a season; after, however, a re- 
tirement for a few weeks, Jesus appeared 
again, shortly before the Passover, and 
taught publicly in the temple, at a season 
when Jerusalem was crowded with pilgrims 
arriving for the great feast. Never had his 
teaching excited such interest, never had 
it stirred up such burning opposition as at 
this juncture. This decided the Jewish 
rulers to carry out their design on the life 
of the Galilean Teacher with as little delay 
as possible. The only thing that per- 
plexed them was how this could safely be 
accomplished, owing to the favour in which 
he was held by the people, especially by 
the crowds of pilgrims from the provinces 
then in Jerusalem. 

Vers. 3—6.—Judas Iscariot betrays his 
Master. Then entered Satan into Judas 
surnamed Iscariot, being of the number of 
the twelve, And he went his way, and 
communed with the chief priests and captains, 
how he might betray him unto them. And 
they were glad. This was their chance. 
In the very heart of the Galilewan Teacher’s 
Own company a traitor showed himself, one 
who knew well the plans of his Master, 
With his help the Sanhedrin and the 
priestly party would be enabled to effect 
the arrest privately. They then must trust 
to Roman jealousy to help them to carry out 
their evil design. The expression, “Then 
entered Satan into Judas,” is a strong one, 
and definitely shows that, in the opinion of 
these inspired compilers of the Gospels, there 
was a person who bore rule over the powers 
of evil. The character and history of the 
faithless friend of Jesus is mournfully in- 
teresting. For one to whom such splendid 
chances were offered to fall go low, is an 
awful mystery. It is clear that the be- 
trayal was no sudden impulse. He set up 
self as the one object of all his thoughts, 
and followed Jesus because he believed 
that, in following him, he could best serve 
his own interests. His ambition was cruelly 
ilisappointed by his Master’s gradual un- 
folding his views respecting his kingdom, 
which was not to be of this world. He was 
still further shocked by the undiseuised 
announcement on the part of his Master, 
whose greatness and power Judas recog- 
nized from the first, that he would be re- 
jected by the nation, and even put to death. 
It has been suggested, as an explanation of 
the betrayal, that at the last he seems tu have 
fancied that he could force the manifesta- 
tion of Christ’s power by placing him in 
the hands of his enemies; but the accept- 
ance of a reward, miserable though it 


was, seems to point to vulgar greed, and to 
the idea of making friends with the domi- 
nant party in the state now that his 
Master evidently looked forward to a violent 
death, as the real motives of the betrayal. 
The question has been asked whether 
Christ, in his choice of Judas as one of the 
twelve, read the inmost depths and issues 
of his character. Canon Westcott, in a pro- 
found note on John xiii. 18, writes “that 
the records of the gospel lead us to believe 
that the Lord had perfect human knows 
ledge realized in a human way, and there- 
fore limited in some sense, and separable 
in consciousness from his perfect Divine 
omniscience. He knew the thoughts of 
men absolutely in their manifold possi- 
bilities, and yet as man, not in their actual 
future manifestation.” These mysteries 
“ underlie all religious life, and, indeed, all 
finite life—for finite being includes the 
possibility of sin and the possibility of 
fellowship between the Creator and the 
creature. ... Thus we may be content to 
have this concrete mystery as an example— 
the most terrible example—of the issues of 
the two fundamental mysteries‘ of human 
existence.” 

Vers. 7—13.—The disciples Peter and 
John are directed to prepare for the last 
Passover. 

Ver. 7.—Then came the day of unleavened 
bread. This was the Thursday, Nisan 13. 
On this afternoon all leaven was carefully 
and scrupulously put away; hence the 
name. 

Ver. 8.—Go and prepare us the Passover, 
that we may eat. The three synoptists 
unite in describing this solemn meal, for 
which Peter and John were sent to prepare, 
as the ordinary Paschal Supper. But, on 
comparing the record of the same Supper 
given by St. John, we are irresistibly ee 
a different conclusion; for we read that on 
the following day those who led Jesus into 
the Pretorium went not in themselves, “lest 
they should be defiled; but that they might 
eat the Passover” (John xviii. 28) ; and again 
it is said of the same day, that “it was the 
preparation of the Passover” (John xix. 
14). So the time of the Supper is de- 
scribed by St. John (xiii. 1) as “before the 
Feast of the Passover.” It appears that our 
Lord was crucified on the 14th of Nisan, on 
the very day of the sacrifice of the Paschal 
Lamb, a few hours before the time of the 
Paschal Supper, and that his own Last 
Supper was eaten the night before, that is, 
twenty-four hours before the general time 
of eating the Passover Supper. The most 
venerable of the Fathers preserved this as 
a sacred tradition. So Justin Martyr: “On 
the day of the Passover ye took him, and 
on the day of the Passover ye crucified him” 
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(Dial. cum Trypho,’ ch. iii.). To the 
same effect write Irensus (‘ Adv. Her.,’ 
iv. 23) and Tertullian (‘ Adv. Judzos,’ 
ch. 8). Clement of Alexandria is most 
definite: “The Lord did not eat his last 
Passover on the legal day of the Passover, 
but on the previous day, the 13th, and 
suffered on the day following, being himself 
the Passover” (Fragment from ‘Chron. 
Paschal.,’ p. 14, edit. Dindorf). Hippolytus 
of Portus bears similar testimony. The 
question—as to whether the famous Last 
Supper was the actual Passover Supper, or 
the anticipatory Paschal Feast, which we 
believe it to have been—is important; for 
thus the language of St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 7), 
“Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us,” 
is justified. “The apostle regarded not the 
Last Supper, but the death of Christ, as the 
antitype of the Paschal sacrifice, and the 
correspondence of type and antitype would 
be incomplete unless the sacrifice of the 
Redeemer took place at the time on which 
alone that of the Paschal lamb could 
legally be offered” (Dean Mansel). 

Ver. 9.—And they said unto him, Where 
wilt thou that we prepare? It is probable 
that the disciples, in asking this question, 
concluded that the Passover was to be eaten 
by them and their Master at the same time 
with the rest of the Jews on the following 
day; but our Lord gave directions for its 
being eaten the same evening. 

Ver. 10.—And he said unto them, Behold, 
when ye are entered into the city, there 
shall a man meet you. The name of the 
man who should meet them was omitted— 

urposely, think Theophylact and others, 
est the place of meeting should be pre- 
maturely known to Judas. Bearing a pitcher 
of water. This would be an unusual sight 
in an Oriental city, where the water is drawn 
by women. It is probable that the “ man de 
whom the Master foretold John and Peter 
would meet, was tle master of the house, 
who, according to the Jewish custom on the 
18th of Nisan, before the stars appeared én the 
heavens, had himself to go to the public 
fountain to draw the water with which the 
unleavened bread for the Passover Feast 
was kneaded. 

Ver. 12.—And he shall show you a large 
upper room furnished: there make ready. 
The house which possessed so large an 
upper chamber must have been one of con- 
siderable size, and evidently belonged to a 
man of some wealth und position, possibly 
to Nicodemus or Joseph of Arimathea. 
That it perhaps belonged to St. Mark’s 


‘family has also been suggested. It had 


evidently been prepared beforehand for the 
purpose of the feast, in obedience to a pre- 
vious direction of Jesus. “Furnished” (éo7po- 
uévov) applies specially to carpets spread 


over the couches for the reception of guests. 
“In this large upper chamber thus pre- 
pared,” said the Lord, “make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the Paschal Supper; 
procuring and preparing the lamb, the un- 
leavened bread, the herbs, and other cus- 
tomary dishes.” It seems probable that 
this “ large upper room,” evidently belonging 
to a disciple, or at least to one friendly to 
Jesus, was the same room which, in the 
happier hours after the Resurrection, wit- 
nessed the appearance of the Risen to the 
eleven, and, later, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost at Pentecost. 

Vers. 14—38.—The Last Supper. 

Ver. 14.—And when the hour was come, 
he sat down, and the twelve apostles with 
him. The preparation had been made in 
the “large upper room,” and the Lord and 
the twelve sat down, or rather reclined on 
the couches covered with carpets, the tables 
before them laid with the dishes pecaliar to 
the solemn Passover Supper, each dish 
telling its part of the old loved story of the 
great deliverance. There was the lamb 
the Paschal victim, and the bitter herbs, the 
unleavened bread and the reddish sweet 
conserve of fruits—commemorating, it is 
said, by its colour the hard labours of briek- 
making, one of the chief burdens of the 
Egyptian bondage—into which the Master 
dipped the sop, and gave it to the traiter- 
apostle (John xiii. 26). The Lord reclined, 
probably, at the middle table; St. Johm 
next to him; St. Peter most likely on the 
other side; and the others reclining in an 
order corresponding more or less closely 
with the threefold division of the twelve 
into groups of four. ‘he Supper itself had 
its special forms and ceremonies, which the 
Lord transformed as they proceeded in such 
a way as to change it into the sacred Supper 
of the New Testament. 

Ver. 15.—And he said unto them, With 
desire I have desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer. This peculiar 
expression, “ with desire,” ete., is evidently 
a reproduction by St. Luke of the Lord’s 
very words repeated to him originally in 
Aramaic (Hebrew). They seem to be a 
touching apology or explanation from him 
to his own, for thus anticipating the regular 
Passover Supper by twenty-four hours. He 
had been longing with an intense longing 
to keep this last Passover with them: First 
as the dear human Mriend who would make 
this his solemn last farewell. (Do not we, 
when we feel the end is coming, long fot 
a last communion with our dearest ones?) 
And, secondly, as the Divine Master who 
would gather up into a final discourse his 
most important, deepest teaching. We find 
this teaching especially reporte by St. John 
in his Gospel (xiii—xvii.). And thirdly, 
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as the Founder of a great religion, he pur- 
posed, on this momentous occasion, transform- 
ing the most solemn festal gathering of the 
ancient Jewish people, which commemorated 
their greatest deliverance, into a feast which 
should—as age succeeded age—commemo- 
rate a far greater deliverance, not of the 
old chosen race only, but of every race under 
heaven. These were three of the reasons 
why he had desired so earnestly to eat this 
Passover with them. “To-morrow, at the 
usual hour, when the people eat their Pass- 
over, it will be too late for us.” This he 
expresses in his own sad words, “before I 
suffer.” 

Vers. 16—18.—For I say unto you, I will 
not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God. There was yet one 
other reason for the Master’s special desire 
once more to eat the solemn Passover with 
his chosen disciples. He would, by some 
significant action and word, show that the 
great Jewish feast, for so many centuries 
the central act of the ritual observances 
under the Mosaic Law, from henceforth 
would be superseded by a new and a yet 
more solemn religious rite. The Jewish 
Passover was to give place to the Christian 
sacrament. He, their Master, would with 
them share in the Passover meal that even- 
ing for the last time. The next time that 
he would partake would be still with them, 
but it would be in the kingdom of God, that 
is to say, in the Church of God, which 
was to be founded after his resurrection. 
The kingdom of God commenced with the 
resurrection of Jesus. The constant cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist commenced 
from that time; it is more than probable 
that our Lord partook of it, after his re- 
surrection, with his own (see ch. xxiv. 30; 
Acts x.41). I will not any more eat thereof, 
until. . . I will not drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until, etc. These statements, which 
speak of a final partaking (eating and drink- 
ing), are closely parallel to the command 
contained in vers. 19, 20. The first state- 
ment seems solemnly to close the celebration 
of the Passover Feast; the second, to in- 
stitute with equal solemnity a new feast in 
its place— 

“ With desire I have desired to eat this 
peeeer with you before I suffer” (ver. 15); 
‘or— 

The Passover Feast is The Holy Eucharist 
solemnly put an end ts solemnly insti- 
to. tuted. 


“I will not any “Hetook bread, ... 
more eat thereof, until and brake it, and 
it be fulfilled in the gave unto them: . 
kingdom of God” This do in remem. 
(ver. 16). brance of me” (ver. 

19). 


“T will not drink “Likewise also the 
of the fruit of the cup after Supper” 
vine, until the king- (ver. 20). 
dom of God shall 
come ” (ver. 18), 


It was in the course of the great ritual 
Supper on some of the occasions when the 
cup was passed round, and the unleavened 
bread formally broken or dipped in one of 
the Passover dishes, that the Lord found 
his opportunity solemnly tc announce the 
formal abrogation of the old Paschal Supper 
and the institution of the new communion 
feast. The above literal interpretation of 
the Lord’s mystic words, “until that day 
when I drink it new with you in my Father's 
kingdom ” (Matt. xxvi. 29), or, as St 
Luke reports them, “I will not drink of 
the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of 
God shall come ”—which literal interpre- 
tation in the main is that preferred by Dean 
Mansel (Commentary on Matt. xxvi. 29); 
see, too, St. Chrysostom in Matt. Hom, 
Ixxii., who adopts the same literal interpre- 
tation—does not exclude a yet deeper and 
more spiritual meaning which lies beneath 
the surface, and which speaks of another 
and spiritual banquet in the heavenly realm, 
which not only the Redeemer, but also his 
redeemed, will partake of. Heaven-life 
under the form of a banquet was imagery 
well known and often painted by the Jewish 
masters in the old rabbinic schools before 
and contemporary with the earthly life of 
Christ. The New Testament writers in 
several places have adopted the similar 
imagery, notably in Matt. viii. 11; ch. 
xxii. 30; Rev. xix. 9. How widespread 
and well loved was this Jewish representa- 
tion of the heaven-life under the form of a 
banquet is clear from the three above-quoted 
references taken from SS. Matthew, Paul 
(Luke), and John. 

Vers. 19, 20.—And he took bread, and gave 
thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, 
saying, This is my body which is given for 
you: this doin remembrance of me. Like- 
wise also the coup after supper, saying, Thig 
cup is the new testament in my blood, which 
is shed for you. Around these words, and 
the parallel passages in SS. Matthew and 
Mark, for more than a thousand years fierce 
theological disputes have raged. Men have 
gone gladly to prison and to death rather 
than renounce what they believed to be the 
true interpretation. Now, a brief exegetical 
commentary is not the place to enter into 
these sad controversies. It will be suffi- 
cient here to indicate some of the lines of 
thought which the prayerful earnest reader 
might wisely follow out so as to attain certain 
just ideas respecting the blessed rite here ine 
stituted—ideas which may suffice for a prac- 
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tical religious life. Now, we possess a Divine 
commentary on this sacrament instituted by 
our Lord. It is noticeable that St. John, 
whose Gospel was the latest or well-nigh 
the latest of the canonical writings of the 
New Testament, when at great length he 
relates the story of the last Passover evening 
and its teaching, does not allude to the 
institution of that famous service, which, 
when he wrote his Gospel, had become part 
of the settled experience of Church life. 
He presupposes it; for it had passed then 
into the ordinary life of the Church. In 
another and earlier portion of his Gospel, 
however, St. John (vi. 32—58) gives us a 
record of the Lord’s discourse in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum, in which Jesus, while 
speaking plainly to those who heard him at 
the time, gave by anticipation a commentary 
on the sacrament which he afterwards in- 
stituted. The truth which was taught in 
this discourse is presented in a specific act 
and in @ concrete form in the Holy Com- 
munion. In the fifty-third verse of that 
sixth chapter we read, “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you.” How is this now to be done? 
We reply that our Lord has clothed these 
ideas and brought them near to us in this 
sacrament; while, by his teaching in the 
sixth chapter of St. John, he guards this 
sacrament from being regarded on the one 
hand as an end in itself, or on the other as 
@ mere symbol. Certain truths, great land- 
marks laid down in this discourse, have to be 
borne in mind, (1) The separation of the 
flesh of the Son of man into flesh and blood 
(John vi. 53) presupposes a violent death 
submitted to for the sake of others (John vi. 
51). (2) Both these elements, the flesh and 
the blood, are to be appropriated individually 
by the believer (John vi. 56). (3) How ap- 
propriated? St. Bernard well answers the 
question which he asks: “What is it to 
eat his flesh and to drink his blood, but 
to share in his sufferings and to imitate the 
life he lived when with us in the flesh?” 
(St. Bernard, on Ps. iii. 3). “If ye suffer 
with him, ye shall also reign with him.” 
The Holy Hucharist is from one point of 
view a great truth dramatized, instituted for 
the purpose of bringing before men in a 
vivid manner the great truths above alluded 
to. But tt is something more. It brings to 
the believer, to the faithful communicant, 
to the one who in humble adoring faith car- 
ries out to the best of his ability his Master’s 
dying charge—it brings a blessing too great 
for us to measure by earthly language, too 
deep for us to fathom with human inquiry. 
For the partaking of this Holy Communion 
is, first, the Christian’s solemn public confes- 
sion of his faith in Christ crucified; his 


solemn private declaration that it is his 
deliberate wish to suffer with his Lord and 
for his Lord’s sake; that it is, too, his firm 
purpose to imitate the earthly life lived by 
his Lord. The partaking of this Holy 
Communion, too, is the Cbristian’s most 
solemn prayer for strength thus to suffer 
and tolive. It is, too, his fervent expression 
of belief that this strength will be surely 
given to him. Further, the partaking of 
this Holy Communion is, above all, the 
Christian’s most solemn prayer for living 
union with Christ—“ that Christ may dwell 
in his heart by faith.” It is, too, his fervent 
expression of belief that “then we dwell in 
Christ, and Christ in us; we are one with 
Christ, and Christ with us.” This confession, 
declaration, and prayer he constantly renews 
in obedience to the dying command of his 
Master. It is difficult to understand how any 
belief in a physical change in the elements 
of bread and wine, such as is involved in 
the theory of transubstantiation held in the 
Roman Church, or of consubstantiation in 
the Lutheran community, can be supposed 
to enhance the reverence of the communi- 
cant, or to augment the blessing promised. 
The words of the Lord, “This is my body 
- - - my blood,” cannot surely be pressed, 
seeing that the same Divine Speaker was in 
his discourses in the habit of using imagery 
which could not literally be pressed, such 
as “I am the Bread of life,” “I am the Door 
of the sheep,” “I am the true Vine,” ete. 
Nothing that can be conceived is more 
solemn than the simple rite, more awful in 
its grandeur, more Divine and far-reaching 
in its promises to the faithful believer. 
Human imaginings add nothing to this Di- 
vine mystery, which is connected at once 
with the Incarnation and the Atonement. 
They only serve to envelop it in a shroud of 
earth-born mist and cloud, and thus to dim 
if not to veil its Divine glory. 

Vers, 21—23.—The Lord’s sorrowful allue 
ston to Judas the traitor. 

Ver. 21.—But, behold, the hand of him 
that betrayeth me is with me on the table. 
This is the second mention of the traitor in 
St. Luke’s account of the Last Supper. From 
St. John’s recital, we gather that Jesus re- 
turned several times in the course of that 
solemn evening to this sad topic. That one 
of his own little inner circle, so closely asso- 
ciated with him, should so basely betray 
him, was evidently a very bitter drop in the 
Lord’s cup of suffering. In his dread ex- 

erience of human sorrow it was needful 
that the Christ should fulfil in his own ex- 
perience what even the noblest of the chil- 
dren of men—David, for instance—had felt 
of the falseness of friends. What suffering 
can be inflicted on a generous heart come 
parable to it? Surely he of whom it was 
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written, “Whose sorrows are like unto my 
sorrows?” must make trial of this bitterness. 
Chrysostom thinks that the Master, in 
some of these rejeated allusions during the 
“Supper,” tried to win J udas over to a better 
mind. 

Ver. 22.—Woe unto that man by whom 
he is betrayed! We seem to hear a wailing 
in this woe, although the denunciation was 
so firmly pronounced. St. Matthew, in his 
account, here adds sume more words spoken 
by the Master, “It had been good for that 
man if he had not been born.” Dean Plump- 
tre, on this saying of Christ, very sugges- 
tively remarks, “ Awful as the words were, 
they have their bright as well as their dark 
side. According to the estimate which men 
commonly form, the words are true of all 
except those who depart this life in the 
faith and fear of God. In his applying 
them to the case of the traitor in its excep- 
tional enormity, there is suggested the 
thought that for others whose guilt was not 
like his, existence even in the penal suffer- 
ing which their sins have brought upon 
them may be better than never to have 
been at all.” 

Ver. 23—And they began to inquire 
among themselves, which of them it was 
that should do this thing. That all the dis- 
ciples, on hearing this statement of their 
Master, should at once question their own 
hearts with the “ Is it 1?” (of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel), shows with what cunning skill the 
arch-traitor must have concealed not merely 
his plans but his very sentiments. No sus- 

icion on their parts ever seems to have 
fallen on Judas, their companion for so long 
a time. The direct colloquy of the Lord 
witb the traitor, reported at length in the 
other Gospels on the occasion of dipping the 
sop into one of the Paschal dishes, was most 
probably carried on in a whisper (see John 
xiii. 26-—29, where mention is specially made 
of the disciples’ ignorance of the dread 
meaning of their Master’s words to Judas). 

Vers, 24—30.—The jealousy among the 
disciples. 

Ver. 24.—And there was also a strife 
among them, which of them should be ac- 
counted the greatest. The Lord’s words in 
these verses are peculiar to St. Luke. The 
strife among the disciples which suggested 
the Lord’s corrective sayings was evidently 
no mere dispute as to precedence in their 
places at the supper, but some question ag 
to their respective positions in the coming 
kingdom of which their Master had said so 
much in the course of his later instructions. 
It is closely connected with the “ feet-wash- 
ing” related at length by St. John (xiii. 4— 
17). This has been well described as 8 
parable in action, exhibited to illustrate 
forcibly the novel aud sublime truth which 


he was teaching them, the world-teachers of 
the future, that in self-sacrifice consisted the 
secret of true greatness. In the kingdom of 
heaven this would be found to be conspicu- 
ously the case. 

Ver. 25.—Are called benefactors (evepyé- 
7a). Those who were listening knew well 
how utterly false these high-sounding hu- 
man titles often were. Evepyérns (Huer- 
getes), Benefactor, was the well-known title 
appropriated by Ptolemy Euergetes and 
other hated royal tyrants well known to the 
Jewish people. 

Ver. 28.—Ye are they which have con- 
tinued with me in my temptations. But 
after the gentle rebuke of their jealous am- 
bition, which rebuke was veiled in the great 
instruction, their Master, with the ten- 
derest grace, referred to their unswerving 
loyalty tohim. Their faithfulness stood out 
at that hour in strong contrast with the con- 
duct of Judas. It is always thus with their 
Master and ours. Every good deed, every 
noble thought, each bit of generosity and 
self-forgetfulness on our part, is at once 
recognized and rewarded a hundredfold now 
as then. 

Ver. 29.— And I appoint unto you a kings 
dom, as my Father hath appointed unto me. 
This promise refers to earth and this life, 
They and their successors in his Church 
would bear sway over men’s hearts. His 
kingdom would be administered by them. 
With strangely literal accuracy has this 
promise been fulfilled. From the hour when 
the despised Master, already doomed to a 
shameful death, uttered this seemingly im- 
probable prediction, his kingdom over men’s 
hearts has been extending. Then at most 
the kingdom numbered a few hundreds; now 
it can only be reckoned by millions. For 
centuries the story of the civilized world has 
been the story of this kingdom. 

Ver. 30.—That ye may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. While 
the words just considered (ver. 29) referred 
to a success and a reward, the scene of 
which was to be this world, the Master now 
continues his promises of reward to his 
chosen faithful followers—a reward which 
will be their blessed portion in eternal life, 
which will follow this. First, the endless 
bliss to be shared with him is pictured 
under the old favourite Jewish image of the 
heavenly banquet; and secund, in that 
heavenly realm a special place of honour 
and a distinct work is promised to these 
his chosen faithful servants. 

Vers. 31—38.—The Lord foretells Simon 
Peter's fall. He tells the disciples of the 
hard times coming on them. 

Ver. 31—And the Lord said, Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have 
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you, that he may sift you as wheat. The 
majority of the more ancient authorities 
omit the words, “and the Lord said.” 
These words were possibly inserted at an 
early date to obviate the abruptness of this 
sudden change in the subject-matter of the 
Lord’s discourse. The more accurate trans- 
lation would be, “Satan obtained you by 
asking that he,” etc. Bengel comments 
with “not content with Judas.” This saying 
of Jesus is a very mysterious one; it reveals 
to us something of what is going on in the 
unseen world. A similar request was made 
by the same bitter, powerful foe in the case 
of Job G. 12). Are we to understand that 
these are examples of what is constantly 
going on in that world so close to us, but 
from which no whisper ever reaches our 
mortal ears? Such grave thoughts lend 
especial intensity to those words in the 
prayer of prayers, where we ask “our 
Father which is in heaven” to deliver us 
rom evil, or the evil one, a8 so many of our 

t scholars prefer to translate ard rod 
movhpov. Satan asks that he may test and 
try the apostles. Judas he had already 
tempted, and he had won him. Possibly 
this signal victory emboldened him to 
proffer this request. We may imagine the 
evil one arguing thus before the Eternal: 
“ These chosen ones who are appointed to 
work in the future so tremendous @ work in 
thy Name, are utterly unworthy. Let me 
just try to lure them away with my lures. 

o, they will surely fall. See, one has 
already.” 

Ver. 32.—But I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not. The prayer of Satan 
apparently was uot refused. Jesus, how- 
ever, says, that for one of that loved com- 
pany, who he knew from his peculiar 
temperament was in especial peril, he had 
prayed. The prayer was answered thus: 
the temptation came to all the apostles; all 
fell; Peter, though, more disastrously by 
far than his brethren, but the result of the 
fall was not hopeless despair as in the case 
of Judas, but bitter remorse and a brave 
manly repentance. “It is said by Roman 
divines (e.g. Maldonatus, & Lapide, and Mai, 
here) that this prayer and precept of our 
Lord extends to all bishops of Rome as St. 
Peter’s successors, and that in speaking to 
St. Peter our Lord spoke to them. Would 
they be willing to complete the parallel, 
and say that the bishops of Rome specially 
need prayer, because they deny Christ? Let 
them not take a part of it and leave the 
rest” (Bishop Wordsworth), When thou 
art converted. “Converted” must not be 
understood here in its technical sense; it 
should rather be translated, “And thou, 
when thou hast turned (#6. to God) 
strengthen thy brethren.” 


Ver. 33.—And he said unto him, Lord, I 
am ready to go with thee, both into prison, 
and to death. This kind of confident 
enthusiasm is usually a sign of weakness. 
Jesus, the Heart-reader, knew too well what 
such a wild protestation was worth, and 
went on at once to predict his friend’s and 
servant’s awful fall, that very night. 

Vers. 35, 36.—And he said unto them, 
When I sent yon without purse, and scrip, 
and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they 
said, Nothing. Then said he unto them, But 
now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, 
and likewise his scrip; and he that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one, 
The Lord speaks one more word to his own 
before leaving the upper room. More oceu- 
pied with the future trials of his disciples 
than with his own tragic destiny, which he 
knew was about to be fulfilled, he reminds 
his friends of the comparatively quiet and 
serene existence they had been spending 
during the last two years and a half with 
him. In that period, generally speaking, 
they had been welcomed and kindly enter- 
tained by the people, sometimes, they would 
remember, even with enthusiasm. But they 
must prepare now for a different life—cold 
looks, opposition, even bitter persecution, 
would be their lot for the future. They 
must order themselves now to meet these 
things. No ordinary prudent forethought 
must be omitted by them. He had more 
than hinted that this future lay before them 
in his words, ‘ Behold, I send you forth as 
lambs in the midst of wolves;” now he 
plainly tells them what kind of life awaited 
them in the immediate future. Of course, 
the advice as to the sword was not meant 
to be taken literally. It was one of those 
metaphors the Lord used so often in his 
teaching. For a similar metaphor still 
more elaborately developed, see Eph. vi. 17, 
and following verses. 

Ver. 37.—For I say unto you, that this 
that is written must yet be accomplished in 
me, And he was reckoned among the trans- 
gressors. Here he shows them what he 
meant. They, as disciples of One treated 
as a malefactor, had surely nothing to ex- 
pect but hatred and persecution. Stier re- 
marks that this is the first time that the 
Lord himself directs us to the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, that most pre-eminent 
and complete text of the Passion. For the 
things concerning me have an end. The 
tragic end of his earthly ministry is close at 
hand. The prophetic description of the 
suffering Servant of the Lord will soon be 
found to have been terribly accurate, 

Ver. 38.—And they said, Lord, behold, 
here are two swords. And he said unto 
them, It is enough. As so often, the dis- 
ciples took their Master’s words with curious 
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literalness, and, as a reply, produced two 
swords, as if these two poor weapons could 
help them in the coming times of sore need. 
If they were to stand firm in the long trial- 
season which lay before them, they must 
surely provide themselves with very differ- 
ent weapons to these; their arms in the 
campaign of the future must be forged in 
no earthly workshop. But our Lord sadly 
declined then to enter into further explana- 
tion. His meaning would be all clear to 
them soon, so he closed the dialogue with 
the words, “It is enough.” This verse was 
curiously perverted in the famous Bull of 
Pope Boniface VIII., “Unam sanctam,” to 
prove his possession of both secular and 
spiritual power: ‘“ Dicentibus apostolis, ecce 
ladti duo, in Ecclesia scilicet, quum apostoli 
oquerentur, non respondit Dominus nimis 
esse, sed satis. . . . Uterque ergo in potestate 
est Ecclesia, spiritualis scilicet gladius et 
materialis.” 

Vers. 39—46.—The agony in the garden. 
This eventful scene is recounted in detail 
by all the three synoptists. St. Matthew’s 
account is the most complete. St. Mark 
adds one saying of the Lord’s containing a 
deep theological truth, “ Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee.” These re- 
markable words, occurring as they do in the 
midst of the most solemn scene of prayer in 
the Redeemer’s earth-life, tell of the vast 
possibilities of prayer. What may not be 
accomplished by earnest supplication to the 
throne of grace? 

St. Luke’s account is the shortest, but it 
contains the story of the angelic mission 
of help, and the additional detail of the 
“bloody sweat.” 

St. John alone of the four omits the scene; 
but, as in other most important recitals 
where he refrains from repeating the story 
of things thoroughly known in his Master’s 
Church at the period when he committed 
his Gospel to writing, he takes care, how- 
ever, often to record some hitherto unre- 
corded piece of the Lord’s teaching, which 
is calculated to throw new light upon the 
momentous twice and thrice told incident, 
the story of which he does not deem it 
necessary to repeat. §o in ch. ii. he throws 
a flood of light upon Christian baptism. 
Ch. vi. is a Divine commentary on the Holy 
Eucharist. While in ch. xii. 23—28 he 
gives us, in his Master’s words, a new in- 
sight into that awful sorrow which was the 
source of the agony in Gethsemane, 


Canon Westcott suggests that the succes- 
sion of the main events recorded by the four 
evangelists was as follows :— 

Approx. time. 

1a.m.........he agony. 

The betrayal. 

The conveyance to the high 
priest’s house, probably ad- 
joining “the Booths of 
Hanan.” 

28.M........Lhe preliminary examination 

before Annas in the pre- 
sence of Caiaphas. 
About 3 a.m...The examination before Caia- 
phas and the Sanhedrin at 
an irregular meeting at 
“the Booths.” 
About5a.m,..The formal sentence of the 
Sanhedrin in their own 
proper place of meeting— 
Gazith or Beth Midrash 
(ch. xxii. 66; Matt. xxvii. 
1, mpwias yevouevns; comp. 
Mark xv. 1; ch. xxii. 66, 
@s éyéveto jucpa). 
The first examination before 
Pilate at the palace. 
5.30 a.m.... The examination before Herod. 
The scourging and first mock- 
ery by the soldiers at the 
palace. 
6.30 a.m....The sentence of Pilate (John 
xix. 14, dpa jv ds exrn). 

7&.1...0000e.Lhe second mockery of the 
condemned “ King” by the 
soldiers. 

9 a.m..........he Crucifixion, and rejection 

of the stupefying draught 
(Mark xv. 25, jv Sparpirn). 
12 noon...... The last charge. 
12—3 p.m,..The darkness (Matt. xxvii, 
45; Mark xv. 33; ch. xxiii. 
44, jv Goel Spa &xtn 2... ews 
Spas évydrns). 

3 P.mM...000....he end, 

Ver. 39.—And he came eut, and went, as 
he was wont, to the Mount of Olives. In 
the other evangelists we find the place on 
the Mount: of Olives described as Geth- 
semane. The word Gethsemane signifies 
“ oil-press.” It was a garden; one of the 
many charming gardens which Josephus 
tells us old Jerusalem abounded with. It 
perhaps belonged to a friend of Christ, or 
else was with others of these gardens, or 
“paradises,” thrown open at the great 
festival seasons to the faithful pilgrims who 
on these occasions crowded the holy city 
and its suburbs. Thereisat the present day 
just beyond the brook Kedron, between the 
paths that go up to the summit of the 
mount, about three quarters of a mile from 
the Jerusalem wall, an enclosed garden 
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ealled Gethsemane. It belongs to the 
Latin community in Jerusalem. In it are 
eight very ancient olive trees. When 
Henry Maundrell visited the spot, in 1697, 
these eight aged trees were believed to be 
the same that stood there in the blessed 
Saviour’s time. Bové the botanist, in 
Ritter’s ‘Geography of Palestine,’ vol. iv., 
quoted by Dean Mansel, says these vener- 
able olive trees are two thousand years old. 
Josephus, however, relates that in the great 
siege the soldiers of Titus cut down all 
the trees in the Jerusalem suburbs. Even if 
this be assumed, these soldiers, from some 
feeling of awe stirred up by the tradition 
which hung, of course, round this hallowed 
spot, might have spared this little sacred 
grove; or they might at the time have been 
still young saplings, of no use for the pur- 

ose of the siege operations. “In spite of 
all the doubts that can be raised against 
their antiquity, the eight aged olive trees, 
if only by their manifest difference from all 
others on the mountain, have always struck 
even the most indifferent observers. They 
will remain, so long as their already pro- 
tracted life is spared, the most venerable of 
their race on the surface of the earth. Their 
gnarled trunks and scanty foliage will 
always be regarded as the most affecting of 
the sacred memorials in or about Jerusalem 
—the most nearly approaching to the ever- 
lasting hills themselves in the force with 
which they carry us back to the events of 
the gospel history” (Dean Stanley, ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 455). 

Ver. 40.—Pray that ye enter not into 
temptation. The temptation in question 
was the grave sin of moral cowardice into 
which so soon the disciples fell. Had they 
prayed instead of yielding to the overpower- 
ing sense of weariness and sleeping, they 
would never have forsaken their Master in 
his hour of trial and danger. 

Ver. 42,.—Saying, Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me: never- 
theless not my will, but thine, be done. 
The three synoptists give this prayer in 
slightly varying terms; “but the figure of 
the cup is common to all the three; it was 
indelibly impressed on tradition. This cup, 
which Jesus entreats God to cause to pass 
from before (apd) his lips, is the symbol 
of that terrible punishment, the dreadful 
and mournful picture of which is traced 
before him at this moment by a skilful 
painter with extraordinary vividness. The 
painter is the same who in the wilderness, 
using a like illusion, passed before his view 
the magical scene of the glories belonging 
to the Messianic kingdom” (Godet). If 
thou be willing. He looked on in this 
supreme hour, just before “ the Passion” 
really began, to the Crucifixion and all the 
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horrors which preceded it and accompaniec 
it—to the treason of Judas; the denial o 
Peter; the desertion of the apostles; the 
cruel, relentless enmity of the priests and 
rulers; the heartless abandonment of the 
people; the insults; the scourging; and 
then the shameful and agonizing linger- 
ing death which was to close the Passion : 
and, more dreadful than all, the reason why 
he was here in Gethsemane; why he was 
to drink this dreadful cup of suffering; the 
memory of all thesin of man! To drink 
this cup of a suffering, measureless, incon- 
ceivable, the Redeemer for a moment shrank 
back, and asked the Father if the cross was 
the only means of gaining the glorious end 
in view—the saving the souls of unnumbered 
millions. Could not God in his unlimited 
power find another way of reconciliation? 
And yet beneath this awful agony, the in- 
tensity of which we are utterly ineapable of 
grasping—beneath it there lay the intensest 
desire that his Father’s wish and will should 
be done. That wish and will were in reality 
his own. The prayer was made and answered. 
It was not the Father’s will that the cup 
should pass away, and the Son’s will was 
entirely the same; # was answered by the 
gift of strength—strength from heaven being 
given to enable the Son to drink the cup 
of agony to its dregs. How this strength 
was given St. Luke relates in the next 
verse. 

Ver. 43.—And there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven, strengthening him. 
The Lord’s words reported by St. Matthew 
were no mere figure of rhetoric. “ My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 
The anguish and horror were so great that 
he himself, according to his humanity, must 
have before the time become the victim of 
death had he not been specially strengthened 
from above. This is the deep significance 
and neeessity of the angel’s appearance. 
So Stier and Godet, the latter of whom 
writes, “As when in the wilderness under 
the pressure of famine he felt himself 
dying, the presence of this heavenly being 
sends a vivifying breath over him,—a Di- 
vine refreshing pervades him, body and soul, 
and it is thus he receives strength to con- 
tinue to the last the struggle.” 

Ver. 44.—And his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground. Some (for instance, Theophylact) 
understand this “as it were” to signify 
that the expression, “drops of blood,” was 
simply parabolic; but it is far better to 
understand the words in their literal sense, 
as our Church does when it prays, “ By 
thine agony and bloody sweat.” Athanasius 
even goes so far as to pronounce & ban upon 
those who deny this sweat of blood. Com- 
mertators give instances of this blood-sweat 
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under abnormal pathological circumstances. 
Some, though by no means all, of the oldest 
authorities omit these last two verses (43, 
44). Their omission in many of these 
ancient manuscripts was probably due to 
mistaken reverence. The two oldest and 
most authoritative translations, the LItala 
(Latin) and Peshito (Syriac), contain them, 
however, as do the most important Fathers 
of the second century, Justin and Irenzeus. 
We have, then, apart from the evidence of 
manuscripts, the testimony of the earliest 
Christianity in Italy and Syria, Asia Minor 
and Gaul, to the genuineness of these two 
famous verses. They are printed in the ordi- 
nary text of the Revised English Version, 
with a side-note alluding to their absence 
in some of the ancient authorities. 

Vers. 45, 46.—He found them sleeping for 
sorrow, and said unto them, Why sleep ye ? 
rise and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. 
The events of the past evening; the long 
excitement stirred up by listening to such 
words as their Master had been speaking to 
them during the sad hours of the Last 
Supper; the sure consciousness of coming 
sorrow; then the walk through the silent 
city :—all predisposed them to sleep. Com- 
mentators are never weary with pressing 
these excuses for the slumber of the eleven 
at that awful moment. But all these things, 
though they may well have predisposed 
them to slumber, are not sufficient to ac- 
count for that strange heavy sleep which 
seems to have paralyzed the eleven in Geth- 
semane. In spite of their Master’s solemn 
injunction to watch and pray, he finds 
them, several times during that dreadful 
watch of his in the garden, asleep, in spite 
of his asking them for sympathy and prayer, 
in spite of his evident longing for their 
sympathy—each time he cast his eyes on 
them, he sees them, not watching, but sleep- 
ing! Many a time in their work-filled lives 
those fishermen he loved go well, John and 
Peter and Andrew, had toiled all night with 
their nets; but on this night of sorrow, when 
their pleading voices were listened for, 
possibly their hand-press waited for, their 
silent sympathy certainly longed for, they 
slept, seemingly forgetful of all save their 
own ease and comfort. Surely on this night 
of temptation they were influenced by some 
invisible power, who lulled them to sleep 
during those precious moments when they 
should have been agonizing with their 
Master in prayer, and so arming themselves 
against the supreme moment of temptation 
just coming upon them. But swayed by 
the power of evil of whom the Lord had 
been warning them, but in vain, they let 
the moments slip by, and the hour of temp- 
tation came on them unawares. We know 
how grievously they all fell. 


“‘Forsake the Christ thou sawest trange 

figured! him 

Who trod the sea and brought the dead 
to life? 

What should wring this from thee ?’—ye 
laugh and ask. 

What wrung it? Even atorchlight and 8 
noise, 

The sudden Roman faces, violent hands, 

And fear of what the Jews might do} 
Just that; 

And it is written, ‘I forsook and fled :’ 

There was my trial, and it ended thus.” 

(Browning, ‘A Death in the Desert.”) 


Vers. 47—53.—The arrest of the Redeemer. 
All the four evangelists tell the story of the 
last hours, in the main the same, though 
the language is often quite different, and 
fresh and important details appear in each 
memoir. 

The general effect on the thoughtful 
reader is that the Crucifixion and the events 
leading up to it were very far from being 
the result of the counsels of the Jewish 
leaders, the outcome of their relentless 
enmity. The death and all the attendant 
circumstances took place in their solemn 
order, then, when the public teaching of the 
Redeemer was finished, because it had been 
determined by some higher and grander 
power than was possessed by Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin or Roman Senate. 

So St. Matthew, in his account, twice 
(xxvi. 54, 56) gives the ground for the 
arrest, “That the Scriptures might be ful- 
filled.” And the Scriptures were but the 
echoes of that other and grander power. 


Ver. 47.—And while he yet spake, behold 
amultitude. Different to his disciples, their 
Master, who had prayed and received as an 
answer to his prayer the angel’s visit, was 
now, when the hour of mortal danger struck, 
in possession of the profoundest calm, No- 
thing disturbed his serenity any more. With 
calm majesty he advanced to meet the traitor 
as he guided his Master’s deadly enemies 
into the garden. From this hour Jesus 
welcomes the cross, from which fora brief 
moment he had seemed to shrink. The com- 
pany who was thus guided to Gethsemane 
to effect the arrest in the dead of the night 
was composed of Roman legionaries de- 
tailed for this duty from a cohort on guard 
in the Antonia Fort by the temple, and of 
Levitical guards belonging to the temple— 
an armed force of police, part of the temple 
watch at the disposal of the priests. He 


| that was called Judas, one of the twelve. 


Each of the evangelists mention the presence 
of the traitor. It was evidently a strange 
and startling detail for the writers of these 
memoirs that one of the chosen twelve should 
have been the betrayer! And drew near 
unto Jesus to kiss him. This was the sign 
agreed upon between Judas and his em- 
ployers. They knew that it would be night, 
and that Gethsemane was shaded with 
olives, and that therefore some conspicuous 
sign would be necessary to indicate to the 
guards which of the company of twelve was 
the Master whom they were to seize. But 
the signal was superfluous, for, as St. John 
tells us, Jesus of his own accord advanced 
before the others, telling those who came for 
him who he was. Because of this kiss 
the early Christian Church discontinued the 
eustomary brotherly kiss on Good Friday. 

Ver. 50.—And one of them smote the 
servant of the high priest, and cut off his 
right ear. The name of the disciple who 
smote the servant of the high priest is given 
by St. John: it was Peter. He gives, too, 
the servant’s name, Malchus. John wrote 
many years later, when Jerusalem had long 
ceased to exist ; Peter, too, had passed away. 
Before this incident, St. John relates how 
the Roman and Jewish guards “ went back- 
ward, and fell to the ground.” What 
overawed the party of armed men is un- 
certain—whether some supernatural or 
merely a natural cause; possibly something 
of majesty in the Lord’s appearance im- 
pelled these men to retire and reverently to 
salute him they were ordered to seize. St. 
John mentions this to show that it was of 
his own free will that he rendered him- 
self up. 

Ver. 51.—Suffer ye thus far. The exact 
meaning of these words has been much 
debated. They probably were addressed to 
the company of armed men, and contained a 

lea for the mistaken zeal of his disciple 

eter. ‘Excuse this resistance.” And he 
touched his ear, and healed him. This 
miraculous cure of the wound inflicted 
by the zealous disciple is related by the 
physician Luke. 

Ver. 53.—When I was daily with you in 
the temple, ye stretched forth no hands 
against me: but this is your hour, and the 
power of darkness, These words of the 
Lord may signify, “It was from a cowardly 
fear of the people whom you felt were my 
friends that you did not dare to arrest me 
in the full light of day.” But it is better 
to take the last clause as possessing a deeper 
meaning: “I have often been in your 

ower before, when, without concealment, I 
taught publicly in that sacred house where 
ou are the appointed guardians; you never 
dared to lay |.ands on me then. But this, I 
know, is your os the moment God has 
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given up to you to effect this sad triumph, 


and this (¢.e. the power by which you work) 
is the power of darkness (¢.e. the power of 
the spirit of darkness).” 

Vers. 54—62.—The denial of Peter. 

Ver. 54.—Then took they him, and led 
him, and brought him into the high priest’s 
house. And Peter followed afar off. There 
has been some discussion here on the ques- 
tion of harmonizing the separate accounts. 
There is, however, no real difficulty if the 
following historical details be borne in 
mind. The actual high priest at this junc- 
ture was Caiaphas, son-in-law to Annas, who 
was the legal high priest, but had been 
deposed by the Roman power some time 
before. Annas, however, although prevented 
by the Roman government from bearing 
the high priestly insignia, was apparently 
looked upon by the people as the rightful 
possessor of the dignity, and evidently ex- 
ercised the chief authority in the Jewish 
councils. It seems that he and his son-in- 
law Caiaphas, the Roman nominee, occupied 
together the high priest’s palace. There 
were three trials of our Lord by the Jews: 
(1) Before Annas (John xviii. 12—18). (2) 
Before Caiaphas and what has been termed 
a committee of the Sanhedrin (John xviii. 
24; Matt. xxvi.59—68; Mark xiv. 55—65). 
(3) Formally before the whole Sanhedrin at 
dawn (ch. xxii. 66—71; Matt. xxvii. 1; 
Mark xy.1). The thrice-repeated denial of 
Peter took place: (1) On his first going in 
(he was admitted through the influence of 
John, who was known to the officials) to 
the court-yard of the high priest’s palace, in 
answer to the female servant who kept the 
door (John xviii. 17). (2) As he sat by the 
fire warming himself, in answer to another 
maid (Matt. xxvi. 69) and to other by- 
standers (John xviii. 25; ch. xxii. 58), in- 
cluding the kinsman of Malchus (John 
xviii. 26). (3) About an hour later (ch. 
xxii. 59), after he had left the fire to avoid 
the questioners, and had gone out into the 
porch or gateway leading into tlie court-yard, 
in answer to one of the maids who had 
spoken before (Mark xiv. 69; Matt. xvi. 71), 
and to other bystanders (ch. xxii. 59; Matt. 
xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70). 

Ver. 55.—And when they had kindled a 
fire in the midst of the hall, and were set 
down together, Peter sat down among them. 
We know that the arrest in Gethsemane 
was followed by the flight of the eleven 
apostles. John and Peter, however, once 
out of reach of the armed band, seem in 
some way to have recovered from their first 
panic, and to have followed their Master 
and his guards into the city. Arrived at 
the high priest’s house, Jol, who was 
known to the high priest, had no difficulty 
in procuring admission for himself and his 
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companion. Peter’s motive in pressing into 
what he knew for him was a locality full of 
peril, is given by St. Matthew (xxvi. 58), 
“to see the end.” There was no doubt 
there was in the heart of the impulsive, 
loving man, sorrowful anxiety and deep 
sorrow for his dear Master’s fate. But, alas! 
with the feverish sad expectation to see 
what he felt would be the end, there was no 
earnest prayer for guidance and help. The 
tire is mentioned because, generally speak- 
ing, the nights in the Holy Land about the 
Passover season are warm. The cold on 
this night appears to be spoken of as some- 
thing unusual. Peter sat down among them. 
“St. John (it must be supposed) had passed 
on into the audience-chamber, so that St. 
Peter was alone. St. John, who remained 
closest to the Lord, was unmolested; St. 
Peter, who mingled with the indifferent 
crowd, fell” (Westcott), 

Ver. 56.—But a certain maid beheld him 
as he sat by the fire, and earnestly looked 
upon him, and said, This man was also with 
him. Comparing the several accounts of 
the evangelists together, we see how 
naturally the incidents followed each other. 
As he entered, the portress first thought she 
recognized him as one of the followers of the 
well-known Teacher just arrested on a 
capital charge. Then as, weary and chilled, 
he drew near the fire, the firelight shone 
on his face, a face known to many who had 
listened during the last few days to his 
Master as he taught, with his disciples 
grouped round him in the temple-courts 
before crowds of listeners. Thoroughly 
alarmed, he drew aside from the friendly 
warmth of the fire into the outer shade of 
the gateway; yet he could not tear himself 
away from the neighbourhood of the spot 
where his dear Master was being interro- 
gated by his deadly foes; and even there, 
while lurking in the shadow, he was re- 
cognized again, and then, just as he was in 
the act of fiercely denying, with oaths and 
curses, his friendship for and connection 
with Jesus, came the Master by, after the 
second examination before Caiaphas and 
certain members of the Sanhedrin, being 
conducted by the guard to another and 
more formal court. And as the Master 
passed, he turned and looked upon his poor 
cowardly disciple. 

Ver. 59.—For he is a Galilean, The 
strong provincial dialect of the fisherman of 
the Lake of Galilee at once told these 
Jerusalem Jews, accustomed to the peculiar 
pronuncistion of the Galilee pilgrims at the 
Passover Feast, that the man whom they 
suspected certainly came from the same 
province as Jesus the Accused. 

Ver. 61.—And the Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter. As he was passing from 


the interrogation before Caiaphas to he ex- 
amined before the Sanhedrin assemvled in 
solemn council, he heard his servant’s well« 
known voice raised and accompanied with 
oaths and curses, assuring the by-standers 
he had no connection with and knew 
nothing of Jesus of Nazareth. Then, as he 
passed, the Master turned and looked on his 
old friend, that disciple who so lately had 
declared that even if all others deserted the 
Lord, he never would! The glance of Jesus 
was full of the tenderest pity; it was not 
angry, only sorrowful; but it recalled Peter 
to his better, nobler self. SS. Matthew and 
Mark (Peter’s own Gospel) record how, 
when he heard the cock crow, which St, 
Luke tells us happened as our Lord turned 
to look on the recreant disciple, he re- 
membered all, and burst into bitter weeping, 
We meet him again on the Resurrection 
morning in company with St. John (John 
xx. 3), whence, it would seem, that in his 
bitter sorrow he had turned to his old frien 

who had probably heard his denial. St. 
John, who briefly in his narrative touches 
upon the “denial,” omits to mention the 
repentance, but, according to his custom, 
specially illustrates it in the scene by the 
lake (John xxi. 15, and following verses). 

Vers. 63—65.—After the second examina- 
tion, the officials of the Sanhedrin mock and 
all treat Jesus as one doomed to death. 

Ver. 63.—And the men that held Jesus 
mocked him, and smote him. The position 
of the Redeemer when the cruelties took 
place, described in this and the two follow- 
Ing verses, was as follows: After the arrest 
in Gethsemane, the guards, Jewish and Ro- 
man, escorted the Prisoner to the palace of 
the high priest in Jerusalem. There both 
Annas and Caiaphas apparently lodged. In 
the first instance, Jesus was brought before 
Annas, who was evidently the leading per- 
sonage of the Sanhedrin of that day. De- 
tails of the preliminary examination are 
given apparently by John xviii. 13, 19—24, 
In this first and informal trial Caiaphas 
was evidently present, and took part (ver, 
19). At the close of this unofficial but im- 
portant proceeding, Annas sent him to Caia- 
phas. The true reading in John xviii, 24 is 
dméoreihey ody, “ Annas therefore sent him.” 
That is, at the close of the first unofficial 
examination, which took place in Annas’s 
apartments in the palace of the high priest, 
Annas sent him to be examined officially 
before Caiaphas, the reigning high priest, 
and a committee of the Sanhedrin. This, 
the second trial of Jesus, is related at some 
length by St. Matthew (xxvi. 59—66) and 
St. Mark (xiv.55 64). The priests on that 
occasion sought false witnesses, but their 
witness did not, we know, agree. Jesus 
kept silence until Caiaphas arose, and with 
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awful solemnity adjured him to say whether 
he was the Christ, the Son of God. So ad- 
jured, Jesus answered definitely in the affirm- 
ative. Then Caiaphas rent his robe, and 
appealed to the assembly, who answered the 
appeal by a unanimous cry, “ He is guilty of 
death.” After this hearing before Caiapnas 
and a committee of the Sanhedrin, the con- 
demned One was conducted before the full 
assembly of the Sanhedrin. While being 
led across the court, he heard Peter’s third 
denial. It was during the interval which 
elapsed before the great council assembled, 
that the mocking related in these verses (63— 
65) took place. 

Ver. 64.—And when they had blindfolded 
him, they struck him on the face, and asked 
him, saying, Prophesy, who is it that smote 
thee? The Jews, in this terrible scene (see, 
too, for furtiier details of the outrages, Matt. 
xxvi 67; Mark xiv. 65), were unconsciously 
working out a literal fulfilment of Isaiah’s 

icture of the righteous Sufferer (Isa. L 6; 
iii. 3—7). 

Vers. 66—71.—The third trial before the 
Sanhedrin. 

Ver. 66.—And as soon as it was day, The 
Sanhedrin as a counci] could only meet by 
day; all the preliminaries had been settled 
and the course of procedure fully arranged 
when the legal time for the meeting of the 
state council arrived. The elders of the 
people and the chief priests and the scribes 
came together, and led him into their coun- 
cil. These were the three constitutional 
parts of the Sanhedrin. The name of the 
famous Sanhedrin, curiously enough, is a 
Greek, not a Hebrew or Aramaic word, being 
derived from cuvvédpiov, an assembly. We 
first come on the word, says Dr. Farrar, 
when this state council summoned before 
them Hyrcanus II., son of Alexander Jan- 
neus. In the time of our Lord, the Roman 
government had taken from them the power 
of carrying out capital sentences; hence their 
bringing Jesus before Pilate. There is a 
remarkable tradition that the council left 
their proper place of assembly, Gazith, and 
sat in another chamber (forty years before 
the destruction of the temple). Now, it was 
forbidden to condemn to death except in 
Gazith (see ‘ Avoda Zara,’ pp. 61, etc.). Dr. 
Westcott quotes from Dérenbourg (‘Essai 
sur l’Histoire et la Géographie de Palestine’), 
who suggests the probability of the night 
sitting of Annas and Caiaphas and the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin favourable to their 

olicy (the second trial) being held at “ the 
Boothe of the Sons of Hanan” (Annas), 
These booths, or shops, were under two 
cedars on the Mount of Olives (Jerusalem 
Talmud, ‘Taanith,’ iv. 8). There were 
four of these booths, which were for the sale 
of objects legally pure. In one of these 
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pigeons were sold for the sacrifices of all 
Israel. Dérenbourg conjectures that these 
booths on the Mount of Olives were part of 
the famous Booths of the Sons of Hanan 
(Annas) to which the Sanhedrin retired 
when it left the chamber Gazith, 

Ver. 67.—Art thou the Christ? tell us. 
And he said unto them, If I tell you, ye will 
not believe. In his answer Jesus evidently 
refers to something which had preceded this 
interrogation on the part of the Sanhedrin. 
He referred, no doubt, to that night exami- 
nation before Caiaphas and certain chosen 
members of the council—the meeting passed 
over by St. Luke, but recounted by Sb. 
Matthew and Mark. In this earlier trial, 
which we (see above) term the second, a 
similar question had been put to Jesus, but, 
as Lange and Stier point out, now the politi- 
cal significance of the charge, the claim to 
Messianic royalty, is brought into promi- 
nence. They were desirous to formulate an 
accusation which they could bring before 
the Roman tribunal of Pilate. The words, 
“Son of God,” which the fury of jealous 
anger had wrung from Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 
63), is here left out of sight, and is only 
brought forward again by the fierce Jewish 
wrath excited by the Lord’s quiet words 
telling of his “session at the right hand” 
(vers. 69, 70). If I tell you, ye will not be- 
lieve. If you, who have seen my life, have 
heard my words, and seen my works, believe 
not, to what end is it to say it again now? 

Ver. 68.—And if I also ask you, ye will 
not answer mo. The Lord here especially 
refers to those public questions of his put to 
members of the Sanhedrin and others in 
the last days of his public ministry, such as 
we find in Matt. xxii. 45, to which the rulers 
had attempted to give no answer. 

Ver. 69.—Hereafter shall the Son of man 
sit on the right hand of the power of God, 
Jesus decided to put an end to this weary 
and uscless trial, and supplied his judges 
with the evidence tley were seeking to ex- 
tort from him. The Master’s words would 
recall to the teachers of Israel, sitting as his 
judges, the words of their loved prophet 
Daniel (vii. 13, 14), These solemn words 
of his were, and they perfectly understood 
them as such, a claim on the part of the 
Prisoner who stood before them—a direct 
claim to Divine glory. 

Ver. 70.—Then said they all, Art thow 
then the Son of God? Now bringing forward 
the loftier title formerly suppressed (in ver. 
67). “And art thou, then, dost thou, poor 
Man, vain in thy imagining, dost thou assert 
thyself to be the Son of God?” So Stier. 
And he said unto them, Ye say that I am, 
This form of reply is not used in Greek, but 
is frequent in rabbinic. By such an an- 
swer the one interrogated accepta as his own 
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affirmation the question put to him in itg | was his meaning, ¢.e. the assertion of his 
sere We cars then, ee in the clearest | Divinity. (3) We have the Lord’s quiet 
possible language: (1) A plain assertion by | answer, “ Yes, that was his meaning. The 
our Lord of his Divinity. (2) The reply of | next verse (71) shows that they were satise 
the Sanhedrists, showing that they for their | fied with the evidence which they pro- 
part distinctly understood it as such, but to | ceeded without delay to lay before the 
make it quite clear they asked himif that | Roman governor, Pilate, 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers. 1—30.— Wednesday and Thursday of Passion Week. ook at that picture— 
the Son of God awaiting the hour; spending the last day before the arrest and the trial 
in the deep seclusion of the Bethany home. Over that day the veil of an im penetrable 
secrecy hangs. One thing only is certain—it was a time in which the shrinking 
spirit, whilst feeling even unto death the shadow of the exceeding heaviness, never- 
theless drank of the brook by the way, the comforting “I am not alone, for the 
Father is with me.” Look at this picture—the priests and scribes, defied and 
denounced in the temple and in the presence of the people, have resolved that, by fair 
means or by foul, they must get rid of this “Swift Witness” against them. These 
men, united by a common hatred, consult (ver. 2) how they may kill him. We can 
imagine the conferences in the dimly lighted chamber—the partial light only casting 
deeper shadows, and bringing into fuller relief the lines of fierce resentment on the 
faces of the councillors. There is no debate as to the object; the only and the long 
debate is simply as to the means of accomplishing the object. Their deliberations are 
unexpectedly aided. The evangelist informs us of the satisfaction which lightens their 
countenances as they conclude the bargain with Judas of Karioth, and receive from him 
the assurance that he will find “the opportunity to betray him to them” (ver. 6) with- 
out the risk of exciting a tumult. Thus, whilst heaven is calm, hell is agitated at its 
depths; whilst love is directing its prayer and looking up, pride and envy are laying 
their plots and meditating the darkest crime which blots the page of history. “ Mark 
the perfect, and behold the upright; for the end of that man is peace.” ‘But the 
wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt.” The early hours of Thursday swiftly pass. The next day is the great Passover 
day; and the disciples have begun to press the inquiry, “ Where shall we Keep it?” 
In the forenoon (ver. 8) Jesus gives Peter and John his instructions. A place is in the 
Lord’s view. That the one to whose house the apostles are directed was a believer may 
be inferred (1) from the word which the three synoptists represent the Lord as using, 
“The Master saith” (ver. 11); and (2) from the confidential character of the message, 
The two are commanded to go in advance of the party, and have all in readiness for a 
celebration of the Paschal meal, which probably anticipated by one day the usual 
celebration of the Lord’s Passover. Christ and the remaining ten apostles follow in the 
evening. Nothingis told us of that journey, whether, e.g., it was private, or whether, as 
usual, Jesus was accompanied by a multitude of people. It is the last time on which 
the feet of the Christ who had been known after the flesh shall press the grassy slope 
of the hill he loved. But he had spoken to his own of another day, that foretold in 
prophecy, when “his feet shall stand on the Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem 
on the east . . . the day when the light shall not be clear nor dark, but one day known 
to the Lord. And living waters shall go out from Jerusalem; half of them toward the 
former sea, and half of them toward: the hinder sea; ... and the Lord shall be King 
over all the earth” (Zech. xiv. 4—9). All that is reported is this: “ When the hour 
was come, he sat down, and the twelve apostles with him ” (ver. 14). The details ot 
that memorable evening are full of interest ; and, regarding them, the narratives of the 
evangelists are singularly explicit. “The four streams that go forth to water the earth 
in that tale meet in a common channel; the four winds of the Spirit are in it, united 
and one.” The scene is (vers. 11, 12) “a large upper room ”—the gnest-chamber of the 
house. (For distinction, emphasize “ the guest-chamber.”) 1, Its object. To receive 
and entertain the Friend, the one to be honoured. Is not Christ the Guest (Rev. iii. 
20)? 2. Its characteristics. The best room. Is he uot entitled to the best? A large 
room. ‘The whole breadth of the life’s aims, the whule strength of the heart’s love, is 
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due to him. An wpper room. Poor and sorry is the life that has no upper room ; 
blessed is the life whose upper room is reserved for him, A furnished room, all in 
readiness for his presence—a heart and will furnished for every good work. 3. Its con- 
secration. How realized? On our side, by an unreserved surrender: “The Master 
saith ;” and by the ready-making of faith and love, as symbolized in Peter and John, 
On fzs side, by the coming as the Lamb of God with the gospel of forgiveness, and as 
the Bread of life to have communion with us and we with him. When Jesus enters 
the room there is a strife for precedence, for the places nearest him. St. Luke places 
the strife (ver. 24) along with the questioning among themselves who would be false 
to Christ; but his lancuage, “there was also,” is inexact, and it seems consistent with 
the fitness of things that the contention should occur when seats were being taken, 
The Master, observing it, administers the rebuke recorded in vers. 26, 27; and, having 
so done, he proceeds to comply with the ceremonial of the feast. It was wont to begin 
with the passing of a cup of wine, blessed and hallowed. The word recorded in vers. 15, 
16 is spoken before the dispensation of the cup; the word in vers, 17, 18 accompanies 
the dispensation ; both words intimating the declinature to partake of the shadowy rite 
when the substance is so soon to be realized. “Suffer it to be so now,” said Jesus to 
John at the baptism. The now is exhausted. “I will not any more” is the sentence 
of the supper-table. As they divide the cup, he rises. He is minded to give them the 
lesson never to be forgotten, as his sharpest rebuke of all their contentions for priority— 
the lesson so graphically related in John xiii. 1—17. Resuming his place at the table, lo! 
a troubled look flits across the countenance. A little later in the e. ening he can no longer 
refrain. There is one seated near him over whom the heart yearns, though it recoils 
from his baseness (ver. 21). The hand of the betrayer is with him, “ One of you.” 
Startled, deeply moved, the question passes from one and another, “Lord, is it 1?” 
Simon whispers to John, “ Ask who it is;” and John, leaning forward, his head close to 
Jesus, puts the question. He gets the sign by which the one will be identifie:- —a morsel 
to be dipped in the dish that is before the Lord will be given to him. It is given to 
Judas, hitherto silent, something of the better self still struggling within. But, after 
the sop, the Satanic spirit gains in boldness. He has the effrontery to ask, “Is it 1?” 
What is the answer? “Thou hast said .. . That thou doest do quickly.” O Judas, 
there is no need to linger; thou art detected. “'I'he Son of man goeth, as it is 
written : but woe unuttcrable to thee!” It is difficult to determine the precise stage in 
the keeping of the feast at which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was instituted. 
Matthew makes the departure of the traitor precede the appointment of the ordinance. 
Luke seems to place the institution of the Supper at an earlier period than the depar- 
ture. But the fact of the institution is beyond doubt (vers. 19—21), The Christian 
Church, in all ages, has obeyed the command of her beloved Lord, spoken in the guest- 
chamber when keeping the Passover with his disciples: “his do in remembrance of 
me.” The central point of the interest attaching to the Thursday evening is this con- 
secration of the bread and the cup s the abiding pledges of redeeming luve. It is sad 
to think that over the gracious wurds of Christ in the consecration so many contro- 
versies should have been waged. Why cannot men recoznize the language of figure 
and symbol? Those who insist that in the sentence, “Take, eat; this is my body,” there 
is implied the transubstantiation of the cake of bread held in the hand, claim for that 
sentence a narrow literalism which they themselves do not observe when they read, 
“JT am the true Vine,” or “I am the Door.” Let us receive, with all possible oblation 
of praise, the earthly creatures as, in sacramental use, the hallowed representations to 
the eye and pledges to the soul of the never-failing nourishment of the body that was 
broken and the blood that was shed for us. Let all who would feed on Jesus in their 
heart with thanksgiving reflect on the words of the Thursday evening which mirror 
his consciousness, and let them examine themselves in the light of this consciousness, 
“ With desire I have desired” (ver. 15). O my Lord, if thy desire was thus vehe- 
ment; if, because of it, thou didst overlook all that lay in the immediate future; if 
thou didst so long to share thy feast with men, why the want of desire in me? why 
the backwardness and slowness of my soul to receive thee in the mysteries of thy love? 
Lord, lead me in thy truth, and teach me. “ Until the kingdom of God shall come 

(ver. 18). O my Lord, how vivid to thee was the future consummation of thy sacri- 
fice! As, in perspective, the distant is often near, the intervening spaces being lost 
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to sight, so was it with thee. Thou didst behold thy kingdom in glory as at hand, 
and thy soul stretched forward whither thy prayer afterwards pointed,—“ Father, that 
which thou hast given me, I will that where I am they also may be with me. Why 
beats my pulse so slow and feeble in response to the hope of thy kingdom ? _Why is 
my Lord’s Supper so much of a mere commemoration, so little of a prophetic joy, of a 
prayer, as already in the vision of the kingdom? “Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly, 


“Thou strong and loving Son of man, 

Redeemer from the bonds of sin, 

*Tis thou the living spark dost fan 
That sets my heart on fire within. 

Thou openest heaven once more to men— 
The soul’s true home, thy kingdom, Lord: 

And I can trust and hope again, 
And feel myself akin to God.” 


Vers. 31—34.— The special word to Simon. Its solemnity is indicated by the twice- 
repeated “ Simon.” Observe, when the warning is given, this is the name used ; after- 
wards (ver. 34), in reply to the disciple’s protestation, “I am ready to go both to prison 
and to death,” the name is changed, “I tell thee, Peter.” How gentle, how pathetic, 
the irony! Of the Peter, the rock, it is to be said, “The cock shall not crow until 
thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.” Note three points in the word of 
Christ. 

I. THe TEMpration. To him the personality of the tempter is always real. Real, 
in respect of his own temptations: “Get thee hence, Satan;” “The prince of thir 
world cometh.” Now we are reminded that it is real in respect of the temptations of 
men. Beware of foolish speaking and jesting in connection with the actual existence 
of the Satan. “Behold!” says Jesus. All is vividly present to him; he would 
have the agency of the adversary vividly present to his follower. The expression 
employed is very striking (see the Revised Version, “Satan asked to have you”), 
The phrase recalls the scene in Jobii. But this is memorable—the tempter recognizes 
the proprietary of the Lord. Of Judas it is said, “Satan entered into him.” Of Simon 
it is said, “He asked to have you.” This is one over whom he has no right. He 
belongs to the Son of God—a man given him by the Father. And he makes request 
that the disciple be sifted. In the margin of the Revised Version it is put as an alter- 
native reading: “He obtained you by asking.” All is so suggestive. The Christian 
Father speaks of the Christian’s Jasting-days. Such days are often part of the experi- 
ence of God’s people. ‘The sieve, as if with God’s permission, is applied. The tempter 
obtained the Lord himself by asking, and the sieve was applied to him. It was 
similarly applied to his apostle; it is similarly applied, in one form or another, to those 
who are his. God will have his wheat winnowed. Remember, there is the sieve: 
“ Watch and pray.” 

II. THe mrerorssron. It is spoken of (ver. 82) as past, and as a transaction accom- 
plished in the invisible world. And who knows what transactions are there realized ? 
How blessed is the assurance that 


“ Where high the heavenly temple stands, 
The house of God, not made with handa, 
A great High Priest our nature: wears, 
The Guardian of mankind appears” | 


“I made intercession for thee.” Ah! in the day when all secrets are declared, with what 
marvellous livht will this word be illumined! Ye Simons of all ages, thyself, O my soul, 
what a reflection it is that between the one tempted and the outer darkness there is 
the intercession of the ever-living and ever-mighty One, who is able to “save to the 
uttermost”! What is the intercession? Not that the sieve be withdrawn, that the 
sifting fail? It is needful. Simon would not have been the Peter he became with- 
out the sieve and without the discipline. The tempter and the trial are used as 
discipline. He who would not pray that his own be taken out of the world, will not 
pray that the Satan-request be refused, No; but he intercedes that the “faith fail 
not” (ver. 32). The great feature of Simon was his confidence in Christ. Why should 
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he have been selected as the Rock-man, who was 80 often rash, and who so weakly 
denied his Master? ‘Through all there was still the faith. He had quicker insight 
into the secrets of his Master’s power and presence than any of his fellows; he had a 
higher and fuller perception of and trust in him. Were this to fail, all would fail. 
‘And the fruit of the intercession was evidenced in the springing back of his faith— 
nay, in its rising to a still higher measure of knowledge on the ruins of the old self- 
confidence ; there was created the new heart that by-and-by was ready to go to prison 
and death. 

Ill, Tae exnorration. Simon will turn again. When the Lord turns, in the day 
of the trial, and looks on the apostate disciple, there is born a godly sorrow which 
works repentance not to be repented of. Out of this repentance there comes the earnest, 
“Tord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee.” And the charge is, 
“Do thou, when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren” (ver. 32, Revised 
Version). The most helpful man is he who has himself been tempted, who has passed, 
not without scars, through the fight of faith. It is the sympathy of the soul that has 
come through great tribulation that has the delicate touch, the magnetic force, the 
faculty of establishing the brethren. All discovery of the Lord is to be utilized in the 
way of strengthening, cheering, building up human souls in the kingdom of God. 
‘What we receive we hold in trust for others, and, in giving as we receive, what we 
have gained becomes doubly ours. 


«Heaven does with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves.” 


Experience of God and his love is the best teacher. What we learn, even through 
falls and failures, turns most to the profit of poor human nature. Simon, after the 
sifting, through the turning again, was the confirmer of the brethren. 


Vers. 39 —46.—Gethsemane. It is now dark. On the way to the Mount of Olives, 
the customary retreat of Jesus (ver. 39), at the point where the upward slope begins, 
there is a shady place, belonging, perhaps, to one of those who believed in him, whither 
« Jesus had often resorted” (John xviii. 2). The site of the garden of Gethsemane may, 
with sufficient accuracy, be identified. It may not have been the exact spot, over- 
shadowed by the eight venerable trees, which immemorial tradition has distinguished 
as the scene of the lonely vigil, but it must have been close to that spot. It was a place 
where there were many olives, and, as the name suggests, an oil-press; a place of per- 
fect quiet and seclusion, where, beyond the voices of rude men, there was the peace of 
heaven. To this place he who had uttered the high-priestly prayer brought the high- 
priestly sacrifice ; ‘and there he began the walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death. The tale of the sore amazement and exceeding heaviness is told, with more 
fulness of detail, by the Evangelists Matthew and Mark (see homiletics tm Joc.). 
Here, without enlarging on the meaning and scope of the features of the narrative, 
note— 

I. Tus agony. (Ver. 44.) It has always been felt that in this there is immeasur- 
ably more than a mere revolt from imminent pain and death, The anguish is marked 
by an intensity for which this revolt cannot account. A brave man, however sensitive, 
can face, with unflinching fortitude, a high enterprise, even though its fatal consequence 
js evident. ‘The sweat becoming as it were great drops of blood,” speaks of a con- 
flict in the soul for which the impending physical dissolution cannot account. Some 
references supply us with suggestions. 1. ‘The announcement made at the Supper-table 

John xiv. 30), of the coming of the prince of the world, speaks to us of a temptation, 
intensified by the circumstances of the hour, in the line of the wilderness-temptation, 
to grasp the power of the Messiah otherwise than through the suffering of the cross 
(see, in this connection, Matt. xxvi. 53). 2. The sorrow which cast its shade over 
his countenance when the betrayal was mentioned (John xiii, 21); the horror with 
which he regarded the perfidy (ver. 22; Matt. xxvi. 24); the utterance by which he 
awoke the disciples, marking out the betrayal as the bitterness of the hour at hand 


(Matt. xxvi. 45); the appeal to Judas (ver. 48) ;—these things indicate the amazement 


and pain caused by the action of the son of perdition. 38. The word of the Son to the 
Father as to the cup so full of woe that he humbly besought its removal, reminds us 
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of a region beyond all that our thought can trace, in which the Christ of God was 
treadiny tie wine-press alone. Better, in view of this, a holy reticence than a zeal 
which is eager with explanations. If we must speak of the special fearfulness and 
trembling of Gethsemane, let us simply say that there, in all its crushing weight, was 
realized the bearing of the sin of the world. 

Il. Tue Prayer. 1. Observe cts characteristics. (1) Humility. “He kneeled 
down.” More strongly still St. Mark says (xiv. 35), “He fell on the ground.” It was 
the attitude of deepest reverence, of entire prostration. In the higi-priestly prayer, 
“he lifted up his eyes to heaven;” but now, in human weakness and dependence, 
he is prostrate before his Father. Sign of the “ godly fear” (Heb. v. 7) for which he 
was heard. (2) Importunate repetition. Thrice he prayed, “saying the same words” 
(Matt. xxvi. 44). It is not the eloquence, but the sincerity of desire in the prayer 
which God regards. (8) Increasing earnestness. “ Being in an agony, he prayed more 
earnestly.” The greater the pressure on the soul, the more fervent became the cry. 
The sorrow of the disciples sent them to sleep; his sent him to the Father. “Love 
overmasters agony,” not agony love. Let the disciple learn of the Master. 2. Observe 
its subject-matter. (Ver. 42.) Remove this cup from me ;” or (as in Matt. xxvi. 30), 
“Let this cup pass from me.” It was the pleading of the sensitive human soul. And 
we may be assured that to plead for the removal of a cup of pain, for relief from burdens 
which seem greater than we can bear, is in the way of the child’s privilege; only there 
must be the spirit of entire dependence. “If thou be willing.” There is to be no “if” 
where God’s promise is absolute. We do not need to say, “If thou be willing, make thy 
grace sufficient.” His pledge as to this is distinct and unequivocal: “ My grace is suffi- 
cient.” From this, on this resting, we pray. But when we desire that concerning 
which we have no definite assurance of the Father’s mind, then all is to be subordinated 
tohim. This is to abide in the Son as he is revealed in Gethsemane. “If we ask any 
thing according to God’s will, he heareth us.” The godly McCheyne spoke of getting 
into tune for prayer. We get into tune when we learn Christ’s “If it be possible;™ “If 
thou be willing.” 

“Renew my will from day to day; 
Blend it with thine,” ete, 


3. Observe tts answer. The answer is manifest: (1) In the righting “ Nevertheless.” 


(Ver. 42.) In the prayer the soul realized “ God my Rock.” From what might have 
been self-seeking, it was delivered. 


“Do thou thy holy will: 
I will lie still; I will not stir, 
Lest I should break the charm.” 


“In the day when I cried, thou answeredst me, and strengthenedst me with strencth in 
my soul.” (2) In the comforting angel. (Ver. 43.) The holy one, sign of the sym- 
pathy in heaven above. For to the one who prays in an agony the heavens are not brass. 
There are ministries of love. God’s angels are all ministering spirits. In visible form 


the angel may not appear; but we know that he is with us in the comfort and peace, 
Have we not the Comforter himself ?— 


“A gracious, willing Guest, 
While he can find one humble heart 
Wherein to rest.” 


And thus, though the cup does not pass, the will of the Son ig strengthened into 
perfect harmony with the will of the Father, He rises up trom prayer, ready, “‘ strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might.” 

Ill. Observe, finally, THz REMONSTRANCE, Very touching the word to Peter (Matt. 
xxvi. 40), The one hour never again to come, the one hour of watching, lost in sleep | 
And now (ver. 46). May not the pathetic question ring in the ears of the Christian ? 
Why do we sleep—we whom the Son of man has associated with himself in his prayers 
and pains? We asleep, and he toiling! We asleep, and the world lying in darkness] 
Ah! in the solemn light of Gethsemane, what is the utmost Christian activity but a 
slumber? and how many who claim to be Christ’s are fast asleep, not for sorrow, but 
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in self-indulgence and sin! Oh that the gentle, reproachful “ why ?” may be as an 
alarum-clock to conscience, a continual incitement to will and heart! The spirit may 
be willing, but the flesh is ever weak. “ Rise and pray, lest ye enter into temptation |” 


Ver. 47—ch. xxiii. 46.— Thursday night to Friday evening. It is time to be going. 
The footfall of the coming host has already been heard, and the gleam of the lanterns’ 
and the flashing of the swords have been detected at no great distance. Guiltily, under 
shadow of night, the conspirators have approached. ‘‘ While Jesus is yet speaking.” 
(ver. 47), the traitor is bending forward to give the salute of friendship. Note the 
question, so full of gentle dignity, “ Companion, wherefore art thou come? Betrayest 
thou the Son of man with a kiss?” Note what follows down to the flight of the 
apostles, when to them it seems that the end has come. “ We trusted that it had been 
he who should have redeemed Israel;” and now? Betrayed into the hands of sinners, 
he is “led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep dumb before her shearers.” 
Priest, Pharisee, scribe, he who scourged you with the whip of his holy indignation 
is now the Prisoner on whose bleeding body the furrows of your scourge may be made 
long. No legion of angels will interpose. The Son of God only waits todie. There 
are: (1) a precognition by Annas ; (2) an arraignment before Caiaphas and the Sanhe- 
drin; and, finally (8), the deliverance to the judicature of the governor. Briefly trace 
the narrative. 

I, Tue PREcoGNITION BY AnNas. Annas, or Hanan, to whom first the fettered Jesus 
is borne, occupied at the time a peculiar position. His son-in-law, Juseph Caiaphas, was 
the actual high priest. But Annas, having been deposed by the Roman governor, was 
still regarded as the priest jure divino, and his influence seems to have been immense. 
Five of his sons and his son-in-law were raised to the pontifical throne. It was under 
the last of his five sons that James, the brother of our Lord, was put to death. He was 
an unscrupulous. intriguer. A Sadducee, who had been mixed up in foul plots and 
conspiracies, the head of “a viper brood,” as a Jewish chronicler says, which amassed 
wealth by unlawful gains. Farrar has called attention to the fact that, when the cap- 
ture of Jesus is determined, the Pharisees disappear from the scene; his implacable 
enemies are the chief priests and scribes. Before this Annas Jesus stands (John xviii. 


-18—23). Some questions are put as to his disciples and doctrine. And these, as has 


well been remarked, Jesus answers “ with dignified repulsion ””—a repulsion so sharp 
that the first blow inflicted on that sacred face was bestowed by one of the menials of 
the court. “ Answerest thou the high priest so?” How complete the self-restraint 
expressed in the only action which followed—the reply, “If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil; but if not, why strikest thou me?” 

JI. THE ARRAIGNMENT BEFORE CAIAPHAS AND THE SANHEDRIN. All that Annas 
could do was to order his Prisoner to be still more tightly bound, and to send him to 
the portion of the temple court which was occupied by the priest, his son-in-law, 
Caiaphas. The morning had not yet dawned, and until dawn no meeting of council 
could be convened. It was during this interval that the predicted denial of the Lord 
by Peter occurred (vers. 54—62). The clock marks the hour of six, when Caiaphas 
and his assessors confront the Nazarene. Their object is to establish a charge of blas- 
phemy, and suborned witnesses are cited. ‘hey are clumsy perjurers, who contradict 
one another and contradict themselves. And the evidence breaks down. Then the 
tactics are charged. The high priest, directly addressing the Prisoner, demands a 
“yea ” or “nay ” to the interrogation, “ Art thou the Christ ?” Jesus has been silent, 
but now (vers. 60—71), calmly and solemnly, he answers, “‘lhou hast said ;” and adds 
that, by-and-by, they should see “the Son of man sitting on the right hand of the 
power of God.” It is enough. “Blasphemy!” is the shout, and he is condemned as 
worthy of death. And there ensues a scene of brutal ferocity. The wretches in 
attendance spit on the face, buffet, strike him with the palms of their hands, and rend 
the air with ribald cries. For the world shows its baseness when a man is down; 
then the many rush forward to have their fling and kick. 

Ill. Jesus 18 DELIVERED TO THE JUDICATURE OF THE GOVERNOR. What priests and 
elders could do has been done. The procurator alone could inflict the sentence of 
death. ‘Their next movement must be to coerce him into the carrying out of their plan, 
And they know that im Pontius Pilate, stained with violences the report of which te 
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his imperial master would cost him his government, if not his life, they have the ruler 
whom they can rule. ‘I'wo appearances (ch. xxiii.) of our Lord before tke governor are 
recorded, and between them stands the episode with which the name of Herod is asso- 
ciated. There is nothing more sad than the record of the expedients, the shufflings to 
and fro, the efforts to save One whom Pilate felt to be guiltless, whilst yet he dared 
not give effect to his convictions. A record most sad, but most instructive. Is it not 
a portrait, many of whose features suggest cowardly concessions, timidities, struggles 
between conscience and policy in which conscience is worsted, with which, in one form 
or another, too many of us are familiar? A character-sketch, like that of Pilate in the 
trial, gauges the directions and the possibilities of the human nature which is common to 
us all. In the afternoon of Friday the Saviour of sinners was crucified. An incident 
on the way to Calvary is related by the evangelist, which is touching in itself, and 
which reminds us of the attitude of mind, the kind of feeling towards him, the Crucified, 
which he denies and accepts. We are told that he was “followed by a great company 
of women, who bewailed and lamented him” (vers. 27—31). Observe his saying, most 
tenderly prefaced by the phrase, “Daughters of Jerusalem.” Virtually, he declines 
tears and cries, which express only sorrow over his fate. He wishes those who bewail 
to estimate the significance of the spectacle, to realize what it foreboded for them and 
theirs; to weep not for him, but with him in his sadness concerning Jerusalem, in his 
baffled longing to gather its children together, in his thwarted purpose to save and 
bless. The events of that day were the prophecy of a doom not to be long delayed : 
in his thought and emotion as to this doom, and in this alone, he sought their sympathy, 
And so, remember, Christ desires not a luxury of sentiment, which ends in lamenta- 
tions on account of his suffering. He desires partnership in his suffering. His cross is 
to be our cross. We are to hold ourselves identified with him in it. The apostle’s 
words are the interpretation of the genuine Christian sentiment: “I was crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which 
T now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me;” ‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through which the world has been crucified tc me, and I to the world.” 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Ver. 2.—Piety, pedantry, and formalism. Of all those who in any and every 
way were responsible for the death of Jesus Christ, the largest share of guilt lies at the 
door of the religious leaders of the time. The Roman soldiers were only the immediate 
instruments of it; the Jewish populace were only the blind agents of it; but these 
scribes and chief priests were the guilty instigators of tt: they brought it about. It 
was they who first conceived the idea; it was they who suggested and urged it; it was 
they who ceased not to agitate and direct until the dark deed was done. How came 
they to go so far astray? How came it to pass that while “all the people came early 
in the morning to him in the temple for to hear him” (ch. xxi. 88), thus bearing 
witness to the sincerity of their discipleship and their desire to know the truth he 
taught, they, the leaders of the land—scribes who were familiar with every letter of the 
Law, priests who were daily occupied in the services: of the sanctuary, learned doctors, 
oe pious ministrants—were actively and earnestly compassing his death ? ‘The tact is 
that— 

I. RELIGIOUS PEDANTRY MAY BE VERY LEARNED, AND YET WHOLLY wronea. These 
men knew their Scriptures with a fulness and nicety of detail that surpasses the know- 
ledge we have of our sacred writings; and they had also a perfect familiarity with the 
teachings of traditional lore. They despised the ignorance of the common people in 
these respects (see John vii. 47), Yet they were not wise with the wisdom of God ; 
they entirely failed to understand the Divine will and the way to eternal life. The 
religion they taught and lived was utterly heartless; it was a service without any soul 
in it, @ mechanism without any life in it; it was an elaborate error, @ great and sad 
misconception of the mind of God; it was a surrender of freedom that did man no 
good and gave God no pleasure; it was a toilsome and torturing imposition that neither 
satisfied the intellect, nor cleansed the heart, nor elevated the life. And it so perverted 
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the judgment that, when the Truta himself came to reveal the Father, these learned 
but unwise leaders, instead of being eager to hear him like the people (ch. xxi. 38), 
were “ seeking how they might kill him.” 

Il. RELIGIOUS FORMALISM WILL GO TO GREAT LENGTHS OF WRONG-DoING. If the 
scribes were men of pedantry, the chief priests represented the evil and error of religious 
formalism ; and the latter were in no way behind the former in either spiritual blindness 
or malevolence. They, too, failed to recognize their Messiah, and were actively engaged 
in compassing his murder. In every age and land religious formalism has been blind 
and cruel; it has failed to recognize the reformer when he has come to speak in God’s 
name; and it has been forward to accuse and te slay him. Such has been its spirit 
and its course, that the home of love and mercy has been converted into the hotbed of 
hatred and of cruelty. It is another illustration of the truth that the corruption of the 
best becomes the worst of all; the piety that runs into ordinances, utterances, absti- 
hences, formalities, will in time degenerate into utter error and shameful wrong. This 
28 a truth which applies to many more Churches than one; it is, indeed, more or less 
applicable to all religious circles. There lies a deep-seated tendency in our nature 
which accounts for the facts in our Lord’s time aud in every age since then. Let us, 
therefore, learn that— 

III. TRvuE PIETY I8 FOUND IN RECTITUDE OF HEART AND LIFE. Not in holding and 
professing certain correct formule; not in going through certain ceremonies or observ- 
ing a number of rules aud regulations. These have their place in the kingdom of God, 
but they do not by any means assure us of our place in it. It is rightness of heart 
toward God our Father and our Saviour, and consequent integrity of life, which make 
us to “stand before God” as his loyal subjects now, and will make us “ worthy to 
stand before the Son of man” when he shall call us to his nearer presence.—C. 


Vers. 3—6.—The deepest wound, ete. When everything has been allowed for Judas 
that the most ingenious and the most charitable have begged us to consider, we must 
judge him to be a man whose conduct is to be solemnly and seriously condemned. It 
is Divine Love itself that decides this question (see ver. 22; Matt. xxvi, 24; John 
xvii. 12). The text suggests to us— 

I. THAT 0UB DEEPEST WOUNDS ARE THOSE WE RECEIVE AT THE HAND OF OUR NEAREST 
FRIENDS. How much force is there in the parenthesis, “ being of the number of the 
twelve”! What deep pathos is in those sad words of the Lord, “ Verily I say unto 
you, that one of you shall betray me” (Matt. xxvi. 21)! This was a ‘sword that 
entered into his soul,” a keen distress, one of the very bitterest of all the sorrows of 
the Son of man. That one whom he had admitted to his intimate fellowship, of whom 
he had made a friend, who had partaken of his confidence and shared his strong affec- 
tion,—that he should be the one to betray him to his foes! There is no trouble possible 
to us so great as that which lies open to us on the side of our purest and strongest 
affections. It is not our avowed enemy, nor the man to whom we are indifferent, but 
it is our dearest friend, who has it in his power to lacerate our soul with the sharpest 
thrust, and to spoil our life by throwing over it the darkest shadow (see Ps. xli. 9). 
1. Be slow to admit to the inner sanctuary of the heart; for he who has entrance 
there holds your happiness in his own right hand, 2. Realize the responsibility of 
intimate friendship; it is not only a privilege, but an obliyation ; it gives you power 
to gladden and to bless, but also opportunity to mar and to destroy. 

II. THaT MONEY PLAYS A LARGE PART, FOR GOOD OR EVIL, IN HUMAN LIFE. They 
“covenanted to give him money.” It seems hardly credible that any man who had 
lived in the society of Jesus Christ, and had witnessed his kindness and his purity, 
should take money for betraying him. Other motives—those of resentment or ambi- 
tion—are far less shocking and revolting than this mercenary one. To betray his Master, 
his Friend, for thirty pieces of silver, fills us with wonder and excites the deepest 
reprobation. But for what has not money been responsible in human history? How 
large a part it plays in the great drama! What untold good it is instrumental in 
effecting! What admirable virtues it is the means of illustrating! To what deeds of 
folly and even of infamy the desire to obtain it has conducted! It is clear that men 
who have been trained to hate immoral and criminal behaviour with an intense hatred 
have been induced to part with every principle they have honoured, and to do the worst 
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deeds they have denounced, in order to obtain money, when they have Sound themselves 
pressed for its possession. Probably no man who has not felt it knows the deadly 
force of the temptation. Who shall say that he is safe from this powerful snare? It 
is probable that to obtain money more evil deeds have been done than under any other 
idaoeiient whatever. Therefore let every man beware lest he subjects himself to this 
strong and fell temptation. Let neither an overweening ambition nor extravagance of 
habit lead where the possession of more money becomes an imperative demand. Modera- 
tion in desire and economy in habit save men from a temptation in which, it may be, 
their souls would be entangled and their very life taken away. 

II. Tar BARNESTNESS IS SURE TO SEEK ITS OPPORTUNITY UNTIL IT FINDS IT. He 
“sought opportunity to betray him.” By whatever motives inspired, Judas was intent 
on compassing the act he had undertaken, And he did not wait idly until an oppor- 
tunity offered itself. He sought it. If evil is thus in earnest, how much more so 
should righteousness and mercy be! These should surely be about their holy and 
loving work ‘‘ with both hands earnestly.” Opportunity to raise, to help, to redeem, 
to restore,—this is not to be passively waited for, but to be actively sought out. There 
is a very marked difference between readiness to work when we are invited and even 
urged to do so, and thet noble zeal which will not be contented without finding 
material for activity. It is the difference between a goodness that you do not blame 
and a goodness that you admire; between a life that will not stand condemned and 
a life that will be crowned with victory and honour. If there are those who, in the 
interest of error and of evil, will set about diligently to promote these ends, shall we 
not put forth our utmost energy on behalf of truth and heavenly wisdom? If men 
can be found who will “seek opportunity” to bedray, shall not we with deeper devoted- 
ness “seek opportunity ” to honour our Lord ?—C. 


Vers. 15, 16.—The Passion, from two standpoints. I. As Iv 100KED To our Logp 
WHEN HE WAS APPROACHING IT. It was to him a terrible trial, which he was eager to 
reach and pass through. “ With desire he desired” the time to arrive when he should 
suffer and should complete his work. He did not wish to escape it; he was not looking 
about for an alternative; he knew that he could not save himself if he would save the 
world; and he longed for the trial-time to come and to be passed. Here was the heroic, 
and here was also the human. Here was the determination to endure, and, at the same 
time, the natural, human anxiety to know the worst and to exchange an almost intoler- 
able suspense for the suffering that awaited him. 1. Having chosen the path of self- 
sacrifice, and having entered upon and pursued it, it behoved him to continue and to 
complete his appointed work. He could not turn back without suffering defeat; he 
accepted the dark future that was before him as a sacred duty. From it there must be 
uo turning aside to other ends; and there was none. He never wavered in his purpose 
from beginning to end. “This shall not be unto thee,” from Peter, appears to have 
been a strong shock of temptation to him (Matt. xvi. 21—23). But nothing induced 
him to turn aside by a single step from the path of sacrificial service. 2. Yet we have 
here a glimpse of the extreme severity of the trial he underwent. He knew that his 
“sufferiug” would immediately follow this Passover, and he “earnestly desired” that 
Passover to come, that the sufferings might follow. With perfect reverence we may 
say that he could not realize what they would include, for they had never before been 
experienced; they stood absolutely by themselves, and could not be known until they 
were actually felt. And this clement of suspense and uncertainty must have added a 
great weight of trouble to the sorrows of our Lord. “ How bitter that cup no heart can 
conceive ;” not even his heart did concetve until it was in his hands, (1) Like our 
Lord, we should go on without faltering to the darkest future which we feel it becomes 
us to face. (2) As with him, the uncertainty of the actual elements of our grief may 
oppress our spirit and fill us with eager desire for its coming (see also ch. xii. 50). 
(3) We shall find, as he found, all needful Divine help when the hour does actually 
arrive. 

IL. As HE WOULD HAVE US REGARD IT Now. That is, as a completed work of 
redeeming love. That last Passover has been “fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” All 
that the Passover prophesied has been fulfilled. The “Lamb of God” has been slain— 
that Lamb “which takuih away the sin of the world.” Everything. in the way of 


~ us. 
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sacred endurance, of Divine preparation, is now completed, and the way into the kingdom 
is open. Those sufferings to which Jesus was so eagerly looking forward, to which he 
had now come, with nothing between them and him but that Passover Feast, had to be 
endured (see ch. xxiv. 26); and now “hey have been endured. Everything predicted in 
sacred rite or solemn utterance has been “fulfilled,” and we wait for nothing more. 
We sit down to no predictive Passover Feast, because “‘ Christ, our Passover, zs slain for 
” What we have to do is gratefully and eagerly to avail ourselves of the “ finished ” 
work of our redeeming Lord; to let that suffering, that death, that sacrifice, (1) evoke 
our humility; (2) call forth our faith ; (8) kindle our love and command our obedience ; 
(4) inspire us with sacred and abidiug joy, inasmuch as his “sorrow unto death” is the 
source of our eternal life.—C. 


Vers. 19, 20.—The Lord’s Supper. A very simple rite as first observed was the 
Lord’s Supper. But for certain passages in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles, 
we should not have known that Jesus Christ intended to create a permanent institution. 
But though the simpler the ceremony is the more scriptural it is, yet are the ideas 
associated with it and suggested by it many and important. They are these— 

J. THE NEAR PRESENCE OF ouR LorpD. Not in the elements but presiding over the 
company. It is a table at which he entertains his friends; and can he, the Divine Host, 
himself be absent ? 

“ Around a table, not a tomb, 
He willed our gathering-place should be; 
When going to prepare our home, 
The Saviour said, ‘ Remember me.’ ” 


And at that table, meeting and communing with his friends, we may feel sure and 
can realize forcibly that our living Lord is, in spirit and in truth, “in the midst of us.” 

Il. Curist our STRENGTH AND ouR Joy. The chosen elements are bread and wine, 
the sources of strength and of gladness. He, our Lord, is the one constant Source of 
our spiritual nourishment and strength, of the joy with which our hearts are for ever 

lad. 
2 Ill. Curist ovr Proritiation. The broken bread, the outpowred wine—of what 
do these speak toour hearts? Of the “ marred visage,” of the weariness, of the poverty 
and privation, of the toilfulness and loneliness of that troubled life, of the griefs and 
pains of that burdened and broken heart, of the shame and the darkness and the death 
of the last closing scene. We stand with bowed head and reverent spirit at that cross 
and see— 
“ Sorrow and love flow mingled down.” 


And our hearts are full as we ask— 


“Did e’er such love and sorrow meet; 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown?” 


And we realize that that sorrow was borne, that death died, for us. “This is my body, 
‘given for you;’ my blood, ‘shed for you.’” It is the Propitia'ion for owr sins. 

IV. Our INDIVIDUAL APPROPRIATION OF OUR LorD’s GREAT WorRK. Lach one eats of 
that bread and drinks of that cup. As he does so, in and by that act he declares his 
own personal need of a Divine Saviour; he affirms his conviction that the sacrifice was 
offered for him; he renews his faith in the Divine Redeemer; he recognizes the claim 
of him that loved him unto death; he rededicates himself to Jesus Christ and to his 
service; he rejoices, in spirit, in, his reconciled Father, in his Divine Lord and Friend. 

V. Happy AND HOLY COMMUNION WITH ONE ANOTHER. Gathered round one table, in 
the felt presence of our common Lord, all invited to drink of the same cup (Matt. 
xxvi. 27), we are drawn to one another in the bonds of Christian love. We realize our 
oneness in him as a strong bond which triumphs over all the separating influences of 
the world. Faith, joy, love, are kindled and “ burn within us ;” and we are strengthened 
and sanctified, built up, enabled to “abide in him.”—C. 


Vers. 21, 22.—Jesus and Judas; our Lord and ourselves. The ordinance of the 
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Lord’s Supper was closely connected, not only in time but in apostolic thought, with 
the act of the betrayal (see 1 Cor. xi. 23)—the institution of the greatest privilege with 
the commission of the darkest crime, Our Lord’s demeanour on this occasion is well 
worthy of our most reverent thought. 

I, Jesus anD Jupas. 1. His length of sufferance. After knowing that Judas was 
seeking to betray him (ver. 6), Jesus might well have expelled him from his society. 
He might have done so, acting judicially, as being no longer worthy to be classed 
among his apostles. He might have done so, acting prudentially, as one (1) whom it 
was not wise to admit to his counsels and his plans; and as one (2) whose association 
with the eleven would be a source of evil. He might very appropriately have declined 
to acknowledge bim as an officer and a friend. But Jesus did not press his right. On 
the contrary, he let him continue as one of the twelve, he let him come under the same 
roof with himself, he permitted him to share the Paschal feast: the hand of him that 
was betraying him was “with him on the table.” To such a length as that his long- 
suffering went. 2. His dignity in rebuke. He did not break forth into passionate 
invective; he did not use words of natural and permissible vehemence; he quietly 
said, “Woe unto that man,” etc.! Matthew tells us that he added, “It had been good 


for that man if he had not been born.” What a transcendent calmness and serenity 
of spirit we have here! What a contrast between two children of men! One man 
preparing to betray his Teacher, his Friend, his Master; the other compassionating his 
betrayer for the depth of his fall and the sadness of his doom. Jesus went on to his 
sacrificial death and to his throne; Judas went out into the night (John xiii, 30)—into 
the dark night of guilt, of shame, of despair, of death. 

II, Our Lop anp ourseLves, 1. The wrong against our Lord it is still open to 
us to commit. We cannot betray him as Judas did; yet may we do that which 
answers to, and is almost if not quite as deplorable as that sad and shameful act. Let 
us consider that: 1. We know more about Jesus than J udas then did; for we have 
all the light of his resurrection and of the teaching of his apostles, 2. He has granted 


Vers. 24—27.— Greatness after Christ. Three things claim our attention. 

I. Apostottc FarLuRE, When the apostles of our Lord came to look back on this 
most memorable evening, how pained and how ashamed they must have felt as they 
recollected this unseemly contest (ver. 24)! At the very hour when their Lord was 


descending service of their Lord’s, how small such a controversy seems! And in 


ectic roug was passing, how unbecomin 
and ill-timed was any anxiety about their own affairs! It was in their power to enn 


to Jesus Christ a most helpful sympathy, and, instead of doing that, they grieved him 
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by the exhibition of a contentious and an ambitious spirit. It was a sad failure on 
their part. How often do his disciples fail him now! How often do they let the 
opportunity of loving and effective service pass unused! When the hour strikes for 
faithfulness, or for courage, or for self-sacrifice, or for humility, or for energetic action, 
is there not found untaithfulness, or timidity, or selfish time-serving. or pride, or a 
ae inactivity, that loses everything and leaves behind nothing but failure and 
regret 

II, Wortpiy vanity. (Ver. 25.) What a poor thing indeed is mere official 
dignity, or even arbitrary power, or servile flattery! Oficial dignity without moral 
worth is a miserably hollow thing. Arbitrary power, exercised in caprice and apart 
from a pure desire to do good and to enrich, is an evil thing; it is injurious to 
the possessor and it is burdensome to the objects of it. Servile flattery is a false 
thing. It is simply contemptible on the part of those who pay it; it is morally 
ruinous to those who accept it. Let the “Gentiles” act thus if they must; but “ ye 
shall not be so.” Ye who care to be true, to be loving, to be humble—ye shall not 
sit on that seat of honour, ye shall not run into that serious temptation, ye shall 
not pursue such a worthless prize, Other and better things are within your reach; 
for you there is— 

Ill. Curistran Greatness. (Vers. 26, 27.) 1. Jesus Christ, the greatest One, was 
the Servant of all. He came to serve; it was his holy, heavenly errand; he came to 
seek and to save the lost. He lived to serve. That act of menial service in which 
he had just been engaged (John xiii. 1—5) was only a picture and illustration of the 
whole spirit and substance of his life; to hear the burden of others was the law of his 
life (Gal. vi. 2). He lived to heal, to help, to comfort, to enlighten, to redeem; his 
life from end to end was a loving ministry, a gracious and generous service (Mark x. 
45). He suffered to serve. He died to serve. He had a perfect right to say, “I am 
among you as he that serveth.” 2. We are nearest to our Lord as we live to serve; 
we rise towards the spiritual stature of Jesus Christ as we are filled with this his spirit 
and as we live this his life. There zs a path for ambition to tread in the kingdom of 
Christ ; but it is not the path that leads to high office and official dignity and popular 
applause: these things may come unsought, and be used for good. but the one road 
along which true Christian greatness travels is the way of self-forgetting service. 
‘Lo be touched and moved by the sorrows and the sins of our tellow-men ; to be stirred 
to helpful, earnest, sacrificial effort on their behalf; to pity the poor and needy ; to seek 
and to save the lost; to breathe the air and to do the work of an unpretentious but 
effective kindness, to have the right to say, “1 am among you as he that serveth ; ”— 
that is greatness alter Christ himself.—C. 


Vers. 28—30.—Fidelity and its reward. The lesson of the text is the bountiful 
reward of faithfulness to Jesus Christ; but taking these words of his in connection 
with the position in which he well knew himself to be, they speak to us of— 

L THE MAJESTIC CONFIDENCE oF ouR Lorp. “I appoint [bequeath] unto you a 
kingdom . . . that ye may sit on thrones.” And who is this thus calmly disposing of 
kingdoms and thrones?—a reigning emperor, a brilliant conqueror? Only a poor, 
homeless, soldierless Prophet! One who knew that he was about to be taken, tried, 
convicted, scourged, crucified! Yet he meant it all. What majestic confidence in 
God, in the power of his gospel, in his own integrity ! With what reverent homage 
shall we bow before him who could make such royal offers when the shadow of the 
cross already rested on his path! And what nobler sight is there to be seen among 
men than that of one (missionary, minister, teacher, reformer, etc.) calmly going on 
his way when every one and when everything is against him, confident in the triumph 
of the cause for which he pleads! ‘aking these words of Christ in connection with 
the preceding verses, we see— 

Il. THE QUICKNESS WITH WHICH HE PASSED FROM CORRECTION TO COMMENDATION. 
Seeing that his apostles were not ouly silenced, but humbled by the rebuke he had 
administered to them (vers. 24—26), and wishing to reassure and revive them, our 
Lord turned to the fidelity they had shown toward himself, and spoke words of praise 
and of promise. “You are wrong altogether in your spirit and behaviour in this 
matter; I blame you for this, But be not cast dewn ; I do. not forget your constancy 
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toward me in all my times of trial, and I will reward you.” Such was, such is, the 
gracious, considerate, generous Master. 


“ His anger is so slow to rise, 
So ready to abate.” 


It is the flying shadow which the wind-driven cloud casts upon the field, chased by 
the hasteniny sunshine. “ O slow to strike and swift to spare!” might well have been 
written of him. Can it be said or sung of us, in our relations with one another ? 
But the main truth here is— 

Ill. Tue REWARD OF FIDELITY IN THE Masrer’s service. Our Lord wished to 
assure his disciples that he was by no means unmindful or unappreciative of their 
faithfulness; and he found the best proof of this in their constancy toward himself in 
his times of trouble. Through all poverty, all persecution, all desertion, all apparent 
failure, they had been true and loyal—they had shared his sorrows, had kept step with 
him through the dark shadows; they had ministered to his bodily necessities (John 
iv. 8), and (so far as they could) had sympathized with him in his spiritual conflicts. 
“Ye are they who have continued with me in my trials.” And what a reward he was 
prepared to give them (vers. 29, 30)! Not understanding these words literally, we take 
it that their Lord held out before them: 1. Fulness of joy. ‘Eat and drink at my 
table.” § 2. Signal honour. “Sit on thrones.” 3. Large and abiding power and 
influence. “I appoint unto you a kingdom.” This promise has been already fulfilled, 
though in a different form from that which they then expected—in the exalted privilege 
of being the first to publish the gospel of his grace to mankind; in the glorious work 
of writing those memorials and letters which show no sign of age and are esteemed the 
one absolutely invaluable literature of the world; in the celestial joy, dignity, influence, 
which they have long inherited. (1) What are the best proofs of loyalty we can give? 
These are (a) showing tender sympathy and untiring helpfulness towards his people 
(see Matt. xxv. 40); (6) having continual regard to his will in all the duties and 
details of our life (see John xiv. 15, 21, 23); (c) being practically concerned for the 
progress of his kingdom. (2) What is the reward he will grant us? A goodly measure 
of joy;—of sacred joy in worship, fellowship, work, life; of honowr,—the esteem which 
purity and love rarely, if ever, fail to win; of quiet power,—the holy and blessed 
influence which spiritual beauty and earnest testimony exert on heart and life, which 
they transmit from generation to generation. This reward here; and hereafter joy, 
honour, power, such as we must wait to see and must resolve to experience.—O, 


Vers. 31, 32 (first part).— The worth of man. These verses afford incidental but 
valuable evidence of the surpassing worth of the human spirit, and should help ys to 
feel of how much greater account are we ourselves than anything that merely belongs 
tous. This is brought out by— 

I. THE DESIGNS THAT ARE LAID AGAINST Us. It was evidently in a very solemn and 
earnest strain that Jesus said, “Satan desired to have you [plural], that he may sift,” 
etc. The evil one longed with eagerness, and strove with strength, to pass the apostles 
of Christ through the sieve of temptation, that he might compass their overthrow. And 
Peter, at a later hour, tells us that that is his attitude and habit in regard to all Christian 
disciples (1 Pet. v. 8). We may take it that: 1. All the unholy intelligences of the 
spiritual realm are bent on securing our overthrow. 2. In this malign intention they 
are supported by human agents. And this, not only because evil naturally propagates 
evil, and because the wicked feel stronger and more secure as they are more numerous, 
but because they recognize the value of one human spirit and the advantage secured by 
gaining it to their side. Hence there is a deliberate and determined desizn often made 
upon the individual man by the forces of evil. This is a fact by no means to be over- 
looked. As we go on our heavenward way there may be an ambush laid for us at any 
point; at any time strong spiritual foes may do their utmost to contrive our fall. The 
possibilities of evil and of ruin are manifold. We may fall by error and unbelief, by 
pride, by selfishness, by worldliness and vanity, by intemperance or impurity, by 
departure in spirit from the fear and love of God. There is room, there is reason, for 
vigilance on the part of him who bplieves himself well on the way toward or even 
nearing the gates of the celestial city. 
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Il. THe sonicirupe or our Saviour oN our BEHALF. “I have prayed for thee.” 
The strain of our Lurd’s address, “Sinion, Simon,” and the fact of his interceding on 
Peter’s behalf, speak of a tender solicitude on his part for his disciple. Jesus knew 
well all Peter’s infirmities; but he also knew how ardently he could love, how devotedly 
he could serve, how much he could be. Hence the intensity of his desire that he would 
not be overcome. And for this reason we may be sure that our Lord is regarding us 
all with a Divine interest. He knows the worth of any and every human spirit—how 
much it can know and can enjoy ; whom and what it can love; what graces it can illus- 
trate, and what truth adorn; what influence it can instil; what good, and even great, 
work it can accomplish for God and man. He knows also what sorrow it may bring 
upon itself, what shame, what ruin; and also what irreparable injury it may do. We 
need not hesitate, but should accustom ourselves to think that Jesus Christ is regarding 
us with a very tender interest; is tollowing the choices we are making and the course 
we are pursuing with holy and loving solicitude; is grieved when he sees us wander 
from the way of wisdom, rejoices in us and over us when he sees us take the upward 
path. 

III, THE REALITY OF OUR HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. Jesus Christ prayed that Peter’s 
faith might not fail. And it did not—we should naturally expect. But in part ¢¢ did. 
It did not utterly break down as that of Judas did, but it failed to keep him loyal in 
avery trying hour. It did not save him from the act of denial and from the sorrow 
which succeeded the sin. It did not in any way relieve the apostle of his individual 
responsibility. He continued to “ bear his own burden,” as every man must. Not the 
very highest privilege, not even the intercession of the Lord himself, will relieve us 
of that. It must rest with us, in the last resort, whether we will strive and win, or 
whether we will yield and be lost.—C. 


Ver. 32 (latter part).— The privilege of spiritual maturity. “When thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren.” ‘This forward-looking injunction of Christ reminds 
us of— 

I, OuR NEED OF STRENGTHENING POWER. Such are the manifold and effective forces 
opposed to us, invisible as well as visible and human (see Eph. vi. 12); so strong and 
so subtle are the temptations that beset us on every side; that we urgently need, not 
only the presence of resisting principles within us, but the aid of friendly and helpful 
auxiliaries around us. We want, indeed, the help which is from above; that is the 
first thing to seek. And, having besought that, we do well to avail ourselves of all the 
strength we can gain from other sources. For the battle is severe, and we are often 
hard pressed by our vigilant and relentless foes. 

II. THE HELP WE CAN FIND IN MAN. God is, as stated, the Source of spiritual strength, 
He renews our strength by the direct communications of his Divine Spirit. But man 
helps us also. “A man shall be as an hiding-place . .. as rivers of water... as 
the shadow of a great rock.” Paul went through the region of Galatia, “ strengthen- 
ing the disciples” (Acts xviii. 23). Peter was to “strengthen his brethren.” We can 
and we should do much to strengthen one another, to build one another up on our holy 
faith. We can do this: 1. By the force of a beautiful and attractive example. 2. By 
the utterance of invigorating truth, 3. By the inspiration of a cheerful, hopeful, loving 

irit. 
ai THE INCOMPETENCE OF INEXPERIENCE. Peter was not in a position to afford 
spiritual strength then. He was too inexperienced. He had not yet learned what the 
fierceness of the fire of temptation meant, He did not then understand where his true 
strength lay. He had not yet graduated in the school of experience. It is they, and 
only they, who know what spiritual struggle means who can impart to others the help 
they need. We must have passed through the waters before we can undertake to teach 
others how to swim the strong stream of trial and temptation. 

1V. THE UNFITNESS OF UNFAITHFULNESS. Peter was about to fall. A few hours 
would find him in the power of the adversary. Before another day dawned he would 
have to reproach himself as a disloyal disciple. He was about to rest under the shadow 
of great guilt, and he would have to wait until he came forth from that shadow. Not 
until he “‘ was converted,” not until the spirit of overweening self-confidence had given 
place to that of humble trust in God, not until the knowledge of Christ “after the 
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flesh ” had passed, had risen into a knowledge of him that was truly spiritual and real, 
—not till then would he be fitted to “strengthen his brethien.” His case was strikingly 
parallel with that of David (see Ps. li. 11—13). We have similar experiences now. 
When the Christian disciple loses ground spiritually and morally, it becomes him to 
“return unto the Lord” himself, and “then to teach transgressors” the way of God; 
it becomes him to undergo a change of spirit, to be “ renewed in the spirit of his mind,” 
and then to speak the helpful and sustaining truth of Christ. Unlaithfulness to our 
Lord, departure and distance from him,—this has no teaching function ; its first duty 
is penitential; then it may think of useful work. But we should understand that 
all true usefulness rests on the foundation of spiritual integrity; it can find no other 
footing. 

V. Tue pRivitece or Caristian Maturity. Peter was to look forward to a not 
distant future, when, having learnt truth by what he suffered, he should strengthen his 
brethren in al. that was true and wise and good. This he did, and in this he found a 
noble heritage. To this we may look forward as the reward of spiritual struggle, as 
the goal of earthly good. What better portion can we ask for than to be the source of 
spiritual strength to our brethren and sisters as they bear the burdens and fight the 
battles of their life ?—C. 


Vers. 33, 34 (with 55—62).— Te apostle’s fall. From this most memorable incident, 
recorded with noticeable candour by all the evangelists, many lessons spring. 

I. How IGNORANT OF HIMSELF EVEN A GOOD MAN MAY PROVE! (Ver. 33.) Peter 
believed himself to be capable of daring and enduring the very last extremity in the 
cause of his Master. He would have utterly ridiculed the idea that the sneer of a 
servant-girl could draw from him a denial of his Lord. The event showed how entirely 
he mistook himself. We ought to know ourselves well; but, in fact, we do not. We 
suppose ourselves to be strong and steadfast, when we are feeble and unreliable; or to 
be humble-minded, when we are proud of heart; or to be generous, when we are essen- 
tially self-seeking; or to be devout, when we are really unspiritual; to be near to God, 
when we are afar off (Rev. iii, 17; 1 Cor. x. 12; Ps. xix. 12,13; cxxxix. 23, 24).. 

II. How PERFECT THE KNOWLEDGE OUB MASTER HAS OF OUR HEART AND Lire! (Ver. 
34.) Jesus knew how weak his disciple was, and he foresaw his speedy failure. He 
knows us altogether. He knows our heart; how sincere is our purpose, how frequent 
are our efforts, how many our disappointments, how faulty is our nature, how wounded 
and weak is our spirit. He knows also our life. He sees it as it lies before his all- 
beholding eye; he “knows the way we take,” the path we are about to pursue. It is 
to One who has a thorough and complete knowledge of us that we belong, and it is to 
him we draw nigh in our best hours. 

III, From wHAT A HEIGHT A GOOD MAN MAY FALL! This erring one is no other than 
the Apostle Peter, the very man who had made the great confession, and upon whom 
or upon whose testimony Christ would build his Church (Matt. xvi. 13—19). It is he 
who had been admitted to such close fellowship with Christ, and been allowed the high 
privilege of rendering him constant personal service. There is no office, however high 
it may be in the Christian Church, which will ensure to its occupant spiritual integrity. 
And even he who has been “raised up to heavenly places,” and has known even the 
raptures of an exalted spiritual experience, may fall under the power of temptation, 
It is not the lofty but the lowly that stand on safe ground in the kingdom of God. 

IV. How sTrEp 1s THE DESCENT oF sIN! Froma presumptuous and blind self-con- 
fidence Peter fell to a half-hearted following (ver. 54); from that he fell to untruth- 
fulness and denial of his Lord (ver. 57); from that to a more deliberate and repeated 
denial (vers. 58, 59), accompanied even (as Matthew tells us) with profanity. Sin is 
a slope which seems slight at the summit, but it becomes steeper and yet steeper as we 
go on our downward way. And it too often happens that we reach a point where we 
cannot arrest ourselves, but are compelled agaiust our own desire to continue. Shun 
the first step in the downward course! 

V. How MERcIFUL Is CuRIST’s METHOD OF Conviction! (Ver.61.) Not a blow that 
smote him to the ground; not even burning words of condemnation that should sound 
ever afterwards in his soul; but one reproachful glance—the look of wounded love. So 
merciful and so pitiful is our Lord when we are unfaithful or disloyal to him now. He 
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bears long with us; he seeks to win us back through added privilege and multiplied 
mercy ; he deals very patiently and gently with us; only when other and milder methods 
fail does he mercifully afflict us, that in some way and by some means he mnay redeem 
us from folly and from ruin. 

VI. Wurrner CHRIST SEEKS TO LEAD THE ERRING, (Ver. 62.) He seeks to lead us, 
as by his reproving glance he led his fallen disciple, to a pure and saving penitence, 
He would have our hearts filled with a worthy and a cleansing shame, with a purifying 
sorrow; that this may lead us into a condition of (1) abiding humility, of (2) living 
faith, of (3) thorough reconsecration to himself and to his cause.—C. 


Vers. 35—38.—Misunderstanding Christ. There is no teacher who has been so well 
heard, and none that has been so much honoured and obeyed, as Jesus Christ. Yet 
there can have been few who have been so much misunderstood as he has been, We 
have our attention drawn by the text to— 

I, ConTEMPORARY MISUNDERSTANDING. 1, By the apostles themselves. (1) On this 
occasion their Lord wished to intimate to them, in strovg and forcible language, that to 
whatever perils and straits they had been exposed before, the time was now at hand 
when, he himself being taken from their side and the saddest foreshadowings being 
fulfilled, they would be subjected to far severer trials, and would be (in a sense) cast on 
their own defences, The apostles, mistaking his meaning, put a literal interpretation 
on his words, and produced a couple of swords, as perhaps meeting the emergency ! 
(2) On a previous occasion (Matt. xvi. 5—8) the Lord warned them against “ the leaven 
of the Pharisees ;” and they supposed him to refer to their neglect in forgetting the 
bread! (3) They completely failed to apprehend his meaning when he foretold his 
own sufferings and death (ch. xviii. 31—34), 2. By his disciples generally. (1) They 
could not comprehend what he meant by “eating his flesh and drinking his blood 
(John vi. 60). (2) They completely misunderstood the end he had in view, the 
character of that “ kingdom of heaven” of which he spoke so much. (3) They did not 
enter into the great redeeming purpose for which he came. 3. By his enemies. (1) In 
so small a matter as his saying recorded in John ii 19; (2) in so great a matter as 
that recorded in John xviii. 37. 

II. SussEQuenT MISUNDERSTANDING. In how many ways has the Church of Christ, 
since apostolic days, misunderstood its Lord! It has done so in regard to the meaning 
of particular words; and in regard to the great end he had in view (the nature of his 
kingdom); and in regard to the means and methods he would have his friends employ. 
How pitifully and how painfully has it misunderstood him when it has interpreted his 
reference to the sword of the text (ver. 36), and his use of the word “compel” (ch. xiv. 
23) as justifying every conceivable cruelty in the furtherance of his cause]. 

III. MopERN MISUNDERSTANDING. Judging from what we know has been, we con- 
clude that it is likely enough that we also misunderstand our Master. 1. We may 
fail to reach the true significance of his words; we may find out, further on, that they 
have another and a larger meaning than that we have been ascribing to them. 2. We 
may mistake his will as to the object we should work for, or as to the right and the 
wise methods we should adopt to secure our end. 3. We may be wrong in our judgment 
of what Christ is doing with ourselves and with our life; we may misread his Divine 
purpose concerning us. There are three principles which we shall do well to keep in 
mind in our endeavour to understand the Divine Teacher. The thought of Christ is 
(1) profound rather than superficial; (2) spiritual rather than sensuous; (3) compre- 
hensive and far-seeing (reaching through time to immortality) rather than narrow and 


time-bounded.—C. 


Vers. 89—45.— Gethsemane. As we enter “ the place which is called Gethsemane,” 
we pass into the “holy place,” the nearest of all to “ the holy of holies ”—that is, to 
Calvary itself. Thither our Lord went on this most memorable evening; and “his 
disciples followed him ”—the eleven who remained faithful to him. But even of 
these only three were counted worthy to attend him into the secret place of prover 
apd struggle, and to witness his agony. Such sorrow as he was then to know seeks 
the secret place and chooses only the very closest and dearest friendship ju its 
ministry. ‘Then fell upon our Divine Lord a sorrow and a temptation ; an agitation 
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and agony of soul for which our language has no name, our heart no room, our life 
no experience, We ask—What was that intolerable and overwhelming anguish, which 
the Saviour asked might pass from him, and which had so marvellous and so terribly 
significant an effect on his bodily nature (vers. 42—44)? Our completest answer 
leaves much to be said, much to be explained. 1. We barely touch the outer line of 
the whole circle of truth when we speak of the apprehension of coming torture and 
death as events in the natural, physical sphere. It is an irreverent and wholly 
unworthy conception that what many men—many who have not even been good men 
—have faced without flinching, our Lord and Master shrank from with an over- 
mastering dread. 2. We come nearer to the centre of the truth when we think that 
the whole shadow of the cross, with its spiritual darkness and desolation, then began 
to rest upon him. Something of that shadow had been darkening his path before 
(Mark x. 38; ch. xii. 50; John xii, 27), And this shadow darkened and deepened 
as he drew near to the dread hour itself. At this point the cross immediately con- 
fronted him in all its awful severity, and he knew that this was the time when he 
must finally resolve to endure everything or to retrace his steps. This, then, was the 
critical hour; then was “the crisis of the world.” Great and terrible was the tempta- 
tion to decline the fearful future now at hand; it was a temptation he struggled 
against with a spiritual violence that showed itself in the drops of blood; it was 
a temptation he only overcame by tearful supplications to the Eternal Father for his 
prevailing succour (Heb. v. 7). 3. But we miss our true mark if we do not include 
the thought that he was then bearing something of the burden of human sin. Whatever 
was intended by “bearing our sins in his own body,” by “ making his soul an offering 
for sin,” and by expressions similar to these, we believe that Jesus Christ was then 
in the very act of fulfilling these predictions when he thus strove and suffered in the 
garden. As we look upon him there we see “the Lamb of God taking away the sin 
of the world.” ‘The scene may teach us very varied lessons and affect us in many 
ways; but it is certainly well fitted to be— 

I, AN ATTRACTION TO SOULS STILL DISTANT FROM THE Saviour. It says, “‘ Behold 
how he loved you!” 

II. AN INVITATION TO PRAYER FOR FAITHFULNESS IN THE HOUR OF TRIAL. Both before 
and after, the Master exhorted his disciples to pray that “they entered not into temp- 
tation” (vers. 40, 46). He himself triumphed through the strong efficacy of prayer 
(ver. 41). Prayer, appropriate at all times, is urgently needed as we enter the shadow 
of temptation; but it is positively indispensable when the greater trials of our life 
assail us. 

III. A SUMMONS TO STRENUOUS AND UNFALTERING PERSEVERANCE. Christian pilgrim, 
Christian workman, do you weary of your way or of your work? Does the one seem 
long and thorny, or the other tedious and unsuccessful? Do you think you must 
sleep as the disciples did, or that you must put down the cup as their Master did not ? 
Do you talk about giving up the journey, about retiring from the field? Consider him 
who went quite through the work the Father gave him to do, who strove and suffered 
to the very last; consider him, the agonizing but undaunted, the suffering but 
resolving Saviour; consider him, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds, 


“Go, labour on, spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father’s will; 
It is the way the Master went, 
Should not the servant tread it still?” 


Vor. 42 (latter part).—Self-surrender. “Not my will, but thine, be done.” These 
words are suggestive as well as expressive, They suggest to us— 

I, THe ESSENTIAL NATURE OF SIN. Where shall we find the root of sin? Ite mani- 
fold fruits we see around us in all forms of irreligion, of vice, of violence. But in what 
shall we find its root? In the preference of our own will to the will of God. If we 
trace human wrong-doing and wrong-being to its ultimate point, we arrive at that 
conclusion. It is because men are not willing to be what God created them to be, not 
willing to do what he desires them to do; it is because they want to pursue these 
lines of thought and of action which he has forbidden, and to find their pleasure and 
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their portion in things which he has disallowed,—that they err from the strait path 
ani begin the course which ends in condemnation and in death. The essence of all 
sin is in this assertion of our will against the will of God. We tail to recognize the 
foundation truth that we are his; that by every sacred tie that can bind one being to 
another we are bound, and we belong to him from whom we came and in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being. We assume to be the masters of our own lives and 
fortunes, the directors of our own selves, of our own will; we say, “ My will, not thine, 
be done.” Thus are we radically wrong; and being radically wrong, the issues of our 
hearts are evil. From this fountain of error and of evil the streams of sin are flowing ; 
to that we trace their origin. 

II. THE HOUR AND ACT OF SPIRITUAL SURRENDER. When does the human spirit 
return to God, and by what act? ‘lhat hour and that act, we reply, are not found at 
the time of any intellectual apprehension of the truth. A man may understand but 
little of Christian doctrine, and yet may be within the kingdom of heaven; or, on the 
other hand, he may know much, and yet remain outside that kingdom. Nor at the 
time of keen sensibility ; for it is possible to be moved to decp and to fervent feeling, 
and yet to withhold the heart and life from the Supreme. Nor at the time of associa- 
tion with the visible Church of Christ. It is the hour at which and the act by which 
the soul cordially surrenders itself to God. When, in recognition of the paramount 
claims of God the Divine Father, the gracious Saviour of mankind, we yield ourselves 
to God, that for ali the future he may lead and guide us, may employ us in his holy 
service; when we have it in our heart to say, “Henceforth thy will, not ours, be 
done ; ”—then do we return unto the Lord our God, and then does he count us among 
the number of his own. 

Ill, THe HIGHEST ATTAINMENT oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR. When do we reach 
our highest point? Not when we have fought our fiercest battle, or have done our 
most fruitful work, or have gained our clearest and brightest vision of Divine truth; 
but when we have reached the point in which we can most cheerfully and most 
habitually say, after Christ our Lord, “ Not my will, but thine, be done; ” when under 
serious discouragement or even sad defeat, when after exhausting pain or before terrible 
suffering, when under heavy loss or in long-continued loneliness, or in prospect of early 
death, we are perfectly willing that God should do with us as his own wisdom and love 
direct.—C, 


Vers. 47—52, 63.—Christianity and violence. The use of the sword by Peter, and 
the presence of “swords and staves” in the hands of the officers, suggest to us the con- 
nection between Jesus Christ (and his disciples) and the employment of violence; and 
this both by them and against them. 

I. THE UNSEEMLINESS OF VIOLENCE USED AGAINST JESUS CHRIST AND HIS DISCIPLES, 
It is true that there was something worse than the weapons of violence in that garden; 
the traitor’s kiss was very much worse. We may be sure that Jesus was conscious of 
a far keener wound from those false lips of Judas than he would have been from the 
hands of those armed men had they struck him with their strength. The subtle 
schemes and the soft but treacherous suggestions of false friends are deadlier in their 
issue, if not in their aim, than the hard blows of open adversaries. But: 1. How 
unseemly was open violence shown to Jesus Christ! To come with sword and stick 
against the Gentle One from heaven; against him who never used his omnipotence to 
harm a single adversary; against him who “ would not break the bruised reed ” among 
the children of men; against him who had been daily employing his power to relieve 
from pain, to raise from weakness, to remove privation, to restore from death! 2. How 
unseemly is such violence shown to Christ’s true disciples! His true disciples, those 
who are loyal and obedient to their Lord, are men and women in whom a patient and 
loving spirit is prevailing; they are peace-makers among their brothers and sisters ; 
they have “ put away bilterness, wrath, anger, clamour, railing ;” they walk in love: 
they seek to win by a gentle manifestation and by a gracious utterance of the truth, 
How entirely inappropriate and unseemly is violence shown to them! And it may be 
aaded, how useless is such violence employed against the cause they advocate! It has 
never bappened yet that sword and stave have crushed the living truth. They have 
smitten its champions to the ground, but they have only brought out into the light 
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the heroic courage and noble unselfishness which that truth inspires. ‘So that those 
things [those persecutions] have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel.” 
Cruelty strikes at its enemy, and smites itself. 

Il, ‘THE UNLAWFULNESS OF VIOLENCE EMPLOYED ON BEHALF OF CuRIsTIANITY. How 
vain and how foolish the act of “smiting with the sword” (ver. 49)! It was an act of 
intemperate and ill-considered zeal; it was calculated to do much more harm than 
good. Its effects had to be undone by the calm interposition and the healing power of 
Christ (ver. 51). It was rebuked by the Master in decided terms (Matt. xxvi. 52). 
And from that hour to the end of apostolic history the use of physical violence dis- 
appears. Well would it have been for the cause and kingdom of our Lord if it had 
never been revived. The sword and the stave have no place in the Christian armoury. 
The weapons of its warfare are not carnal. Such instruments do not, they cannot, 
serve it; they gain a momentary victory at the sad and great expense of entirely mis- 
representing the spirit and the method of Jesus Clrist. Compulsion is utterly out of 
place in connection with the Church of Christ; it loses immeasurably more than it 
gains by that resource. Let the disciples of Christ be assured that (1) the utterance 
of Divine truth, especially the truth that relates to the redeeming love of the Saviour 
himself; (2) living a life of blamelessness and beauty, of integrity and kindness; (3) 
dependence on the aid of the Divine Spirit to make the spoken Word and the living 
influence effectual and mighty ;—that these are the weapons which will conquer the 
enemies of Christ, and will place him upon the throne of the world.—O. 


Ver. 53.—The power of spiritual darkness. As our Lord, declining to avail himself 
of the physical forces at his command, surrendered himself to the will of his assailants, 
he used an expression which was full of spiritual significance. “ This is your hour,” 
he said, “and the power of darkness.” By this he intimated (1) that the hour of his 
enemies’ triumph had arrived—the brief hour of their outward success and inward exul- 
tation, the dark hour of his humiliation and visible defeat; and (2) that this passing 
hour was simultaneous with the prevalence of the power of darkness. Wicked men 
were to triumph because the forces of guilty error were for the time prevailing, We 
look at— 

I. THE POWER oF DARKNESS. 1. Jts spiritual nature. It is a state of spiritual 
blindness, We may not, with a great Greek philosopher, resolve all evil into error ; 
but we may say that sin is continually, is universally, springing from inward blindness, 
Men do not see the truth; they call good evil, and evil good; they have the most false 
imaginations concerning all objects, from the Divine Being himself to the lowliest 
human duty; and hence they go far astray. 2. Its most glaring manifestations. It 
lays its unholy hand on innocence, on Divine Love itself, and leads it away to trial and 
crucifixion. lt conducts the devoted servant of Christ to the brutal judge, to the 
shameful scaffold, to the devouring flame. It arms a vast multitude of men and leads 
them forth to a vain and useless strife, shedding human blood and wasting Luman 
labour, as if Christ would be pleased or could be served by such means as these. It 
covers with the sacred name of religion a system that holds millions of human beings 
in a degrading boudage. It sanctions all the sinful institutions the world has seen and 
suffered from, 8, Its most deplorable effects. These are not found in the deeds and the 
sutlerings of men, but rather in their souls; the worst issue of spiritual misconception 
is in the utter darkness of spirit in which it ends. “If the light that is in us be dark- 
ness, how great must that darkness be!” It means: (1) Halse thoughts. Here were 
men who should have known better thinking the worst things of Jesus Christ— 
Judging him to be a criminal, to be a traitor, to bea blasphemer; and there are men 
amongst us who, under the power of error, think altogether wrong thoughts of God 
and of the Saviour—thougiits which do him wrong, which misrepresent him to the 
mind, which repel rather than attract the soul. (2) Bad feelings. Here were men 
indulging in feelings of positive and perfect hatred against Jesus Christ; and there are 
men, misled by the power of darkness, hating instead of loving the Father of spirits, 
repelled from instead of being drawn towards good and true souls whom they have 
grievously misunderstood. (3) Wrong purposes of heart. Under this malignant 
influence men are purposing to injure their fellow-men. Instead of resulving to 
lescue, to raise, to eunuble them, they devermine to put them down or to hold them 
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down, to lay a hard hand upon them and keen them harmless because helpless. It fs 
in the blinding, misleading, deteriorating etiects upon the soul itself that the very 
worst results of darkness are to be seen. 

IL. Our Hope concernine Ir. The “ power of darkness” was coincident with “the 
hour” of the enemies of our Lord. And that was but an hour; it was limited to the 
brief period of the Passion. Then came Christ’s glorious hour—the hour of his resur- 
rection; the hour of his ascent to the right hand of Power. ‘I'he prevalence of this 
evil power of darkness is limited in time; it will not last for ever. Innocence, purity, 
truth, love, righteousness, may be led away to trial and death, as they were then in the 
Person of Jesus Christ; but the hour of their resurrection and their triamph will arrive. 
Let faithful labour do its noble part, and let calm and Christian patience bring its 

riceless contribution, and another hour wili strike than that of the foes of Christ, 
and another power than that of moral darkuess will take the sceptre and rule the 
world.—C. 


Ver. 54.—Distant discipleship. “Peter followed afar off.” 1. In this we find some- 
- thing that was commendable. ‘The impulsive and energetic Peter did not exhaust his 
zeal in that unfortunate sword-stroke of his; nor was it quenched by the rebuke of his 
Master. Though it was far from an ideal discipleship to “follow afar off,” it was 
discipleship still. We do not read that the others did as much as that; they probably 
sought their own safety by complete retirement. Peter could not do that; his attach- 
ment to Christ did not allow him to disconnect himself any further than was involved 
in a distant following. But: 2. In this we find something that was incomplete. The 
disciple desired to be near enough to his Master to know what the end would be, but he 
wished to be far enough off to be secure from molestation. He took counsel of his fears, 
and was so far from the scene that he was showing no sympathy with his Friend, and 
was running no risk from his enemies, It is not at all unlikely that this timidity, 
from which he succeeded in partially and momentarily shaking himself, was the 
beginning and the explanation of his subsequent failure. 

I. Grnurne visciptesni, This is found in following Christ. 1. Owning his claim 
as Lord and Leader of the soul; owning it by a willing and entire submission of our 
will to his will, a consecration of our life to his service, a perfect readiness of heart to 
say, “Lord, I will follow thee.” 2. Endeavouring to walk even as he walked—in 
reverence, in righteousness, in love. 3. Striving to live this Christian life not only after 
him, but unto him. 

II. Disrant piscrpLessip. We follow “afar off” when we are: 1. Lacking in 
devotion, He who is only found irregularly and infrequently with God, in the attitude 
of praise and prayer, and in the act of studying his holy will, must be at a great 
distance from that ‘‘ beloved Son” who spent so much time with his Father, and found 
so much strength in his conscious presence and loving sympathy. 2. Wanting in 
purity. He whose spirit is much entangled with the cares, absorbed in the pursuits 
and prizes, hungering and thirsting for the pleasures of this world, and certainly he 
whose soul is to any considerable degree affected and tainted by the lower temptations 
of the flesh,—is a long way behind the holy Saviour; is far off from him who was “ holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sin,” from him “in whose mouth no guile was 
found.” 38. Failing in generous and practical kindness. He who is only sparingly 
offering his resources, spiritual or material, to the cause of human comfort and elevation, 
who is drawing the line of his service at the point of self-sacrifice, and declines to go 
across it,—is surely a very distant follower of that gracious and generous Friend of man 
who suffered the very last and the very worst that he might redeem us from sin and 
restore us to truth, to holiness, to God. This distant discipleship is, in every aspect, 
to be deplored. (1) It is wnfuithfulness to ourselves. A departure from the position 
we took when we first “ yielded ourselves unto God, as those alive from the dead.” (2) 
It is perilous to our own souls. That way failure lies; and failure here means utter 
and disastrous defvat; it means suffering and shame; it may even mean death. (8) It 
is disappointing to our Divine Lord. He looks for a close following on our part ; he 
wants us to be at his side, to be serving him with all our strength, to be like him in 
spirit and in character and in life. And when he sees us “afar off,” he is grieved with 
us instead of rejoicing in us. (1) Let those who have been abiding in him, and there~ 
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fore following him closely, be watchful and prayerful that they do not “drift away ” 
and lag behind; (2) and let those who have to reproach themselves as distani disciples 
draw near to their Lord in renewed penitence and devotedness of spirit.—O. 


Ver. 61.—The look of our Lord. ‘And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.” 
What was there then, and what is there now, in the glance of Jesus Christ ? 

L His Look oF PENETRATION. We read of one of the earliest disciples being con- 
vinced by our Lord’s discernment of him under the thick foliage of the fiy tree; he 
was then told to look for greater things than that (John i. 50). And surely one of 
those greater things was found in that penetration which saw through the thicker 
covering of the human flesh and of human speech and demeanour to the very thought 
of the mind, to the very desire of the heart, to the inmost secrets of the soul. He 
knew what was in man. It was his knowledge of men that directed him in his vary- 
ing treatment of them; it ¢s his penetrating insight into men now that determines his 
dealing with us all. 

II. His Loox oF compassion. What did the sick and the suffering, the fevered and 
the paralyzed and the leprous, the men and women who had left afflicted ones behind 
them at their homes—what depths of tender compassion did these sons and daughters 
of Israel see in the eyes of Jesus Christ? And what inexhaustible fulness of pity, 
what unbounded sympathy, may not the stricken and the sorrowing souls who are 
badly bruised and wounded on life’s highway still find in “the face of Jesus Christ’! 

III. His Look oF sap REPROACH. Sometimes there was that in the glance of Jesus 
Christ from which the guilty shrank. When “he looked round about on them with 
anger,” we may be sure that his baffled enemies quailed before his glance. And when 
“the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter,” what keen sorrowful reproach was then 
apparent in the face of Jesus Christ! how that look gathered up all possible words and 
tones of solemn expostulation, of sad disappointment, of bitter sorrow! It was a look 
which wrought great things in the apostle’s soul, the remembrance of which, we may 
be sure, he carried with him to the end. Christ has all too many occasions now to 
turn toward us that reproachful glance. 1. When we fail to keep the promises we 
made him at the time of our self-surrender. 2. When we fail to pay the vows we 
made him in some hour of discipline. 8. When we fall seriously short of the allegiance 
which all his disciples owe to him—in reverence, in obedience, in submission. Let us, 
who are professing to follow him, ask ourselves what we should see in his countenance 
if we stood face to face with him to-day. Would it be the benign look of Divine com- 
mendation? or would it be the pained look of sorrowful reproach ? To those who are 
inquiring their way to life it is a source of blessed encouragement that they will see, 
if they regard their Lord— 

IV. His Look oF TENDER INTEREST, When the rich young man came and made his 
earnest inquiry of the ercat Teacher, he was not yet in the kingdom, and was not 
yet fully prepared to enter it; but he was a sincere and earnest seeker after God, and 
“Jesus, beholding him, loved him ” (Mark x.21). With such tender regard, with such 
loving interest, dues he look down on every true suppliant who looks up to him with 
the vital question on his lips, “Good Master, what shall I do that | may innerit 
' eternal life ?”—C, 


Vers. 63, 64.—The patience of Christ. In these touching words, which we cannot 
read without a sentiment of shame as members of the human race, we have— 

I. A PICTURE OF SUPREME ENDURANCE. How much our Lord was called upon to 
endure, we shall be best able to realize when we consider: 1. The greatness of which 
he was conscious (see ver. 70). He knew and felt that he had a right to the most 
reverent homage of the best and hichest, and was thus treated by the worst and 
lowest. 2. ‘he power which he kuew he wielded: with what perfect ease could he 
have extricated himself from these cruel insults! 8. The character of the men who 
were maltreating him—the lowest amongst the low. 4. The nature of the indignities 
to which they subjected him; these went from bad to worse—lrom binding him to 
beating him, from beating him to spitting upon him, from this most shameful indignity 
to the yet more cruel sneer at his Loly mission, “ Prophesy unto us,” etc. They vented 
upon him the very last extremes of human contumely' and shame. 
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II. A PicTuRE oF suBLiME PATIENCE. He bore it all with perfect calmness. Here 
shone forth in its full lustre “ the meekness of Jesus Christ” “When he was reviled, 
he reviled not again; when he suffered, he threatened not;” “ As a sheep before her 
shearers,” etc. And wherein shall we find the source and explanation of this sublime 
patience? 1. He was bent on bearing, to the ull and to the end, his Father’s will. 
2. He was determined to complete the work he had undertaken, and of that work those 
sufferings were a part. He was then “wounded for our trangressions,” then was he 
“bruised for our iniquities,” and by those “ stripes were we healed.” 

AppLicaTion. 1. Like our Divine Master, we are called upon to endure. In doing 
those things we believe to be right of which others do not feel the obligation, also in 
abstaining from those things we feel to be wrong, which other people allow, we come 
into conflict, we excite displeasure, we incur odium, we suffer censure, opposition, 
ridicule ; we “bear his reproach.” Thorough loyalty to our Lord and to our own con- 
Victions means exposure to the assaults and indignities of the world, 2. We have 
the hiyhest incentives toendure. (1) As with our Master, it is the Father’s will that we 
should suffer. (2) As with Christ, it is an important part of the testimony we are to 
bear and the work we are to do in this world. (3) Only thus can we completely 
follow our great Leader ; he who does not go with Christ into the valley of humiliation 
does not fullow him all the way he trod. (4) So doing, we are building up a strong 
Christian character, and are thus preparing for fuller and higher service. (5) Then are 
we especially pleasing our Master, and “great is our reward in heaven” (Matt. v. 
10—12).—C. 


Vers. 1—23.—The last Passover of our Lord. After the significant survey of Jeru- 
salem’s fate which is given in the previous chapter, Jesus seems to have remained 
quietly at Bethany, or in the Mount of Olives, until the time for the Passover. The 
season of solitude was brief, but all the more important in consequence, Every 
moment was utilized by our Lord that he might be ready for his great ordeal. But 
if he was making preparations, so were his enemies. Accordingly, we have an 
account here of the treason which led up to his sacrifice. We have, consequently, 
to consider— 

I. Toe TREASON oF Jupas. (Vers. 1—6.) The Sanhedrin was in session, anxious 
to seize on Jesus and get him removed; for they feared that an attached populace 
would declare for him rather than for the old leaders. It was a vain fear. The people 
were fickle, and as ready to cry out for his crucifixion as they had been to cry 
“Hosanna!” Yet the fear of losing popularity goaded the Church leaders to despera- 
tion. Being beaten in debate by the Master-Mind who tabernacled among them, they 
can only expect by treachery to secure their purpose. They find their ready instru- 
ment in Judas. And here consider; 1. The worldliness of Judas. He had evidently 
joined the cause of Jesus in hope of a place in a world-kingdom, But our Lord’s pro- 

hecies of his speedy suffering and death have blighted all these hopes. How can he 
best make his peace with the world, which is getting the upper hand, and before which 
Jesus is going down? Judas believes that he can best do this by betraying Jesus to 
his enemies, and, to make the transition the easier for himself, he consents to do the 
shameful work for thirty pieces of silver—the mean price of the life of a slave! It was 
not covetousness pure and simple which led Judas to such a bargain, but astute world- 
liness. He was making his peace with the world on the most liberal terms. 2. Notice 
the Satanic inspiration under which Judas acted. It is evident that Scripture repre- 
sents the sphere of evil as under the domination of a great personality called Satan, 
He can enter into men and take possession of them. But we are not to suppose that 
he has the same intimate access to the human spirit which God the Holy Ghost enjoys, 
We have reason to believe that Satan moves men by presenting in all their attractive- 
ness the worldly motives such as we have noticed. Further, the Satanic impulse is 
such as in no way to rvlieve the subject of it from responsibility. No one will be able 
to plead “ not guilty ” on the ground of Satanic temptation. 3. Notice the mean pru- 
dence under which the traitor acted. Had the band come in open day, when the 
entranced populace hung upon the lips of Jesus, there would have been a dangerous 
émeute, and life been lost. Accordingly, Judas seeks to betray Jesus “in the absence 
of the multitude.” There is a meanness and cowardice about most of the diabolie 
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wickedness which goes on in the world; a cowardice, moreover, which is generally 
overtaken by just and terrible retribution. . 

Il. PREPARATIONS FOR THE LasT Passover. (Vers. 7—13.) Jesus_meanwhile 
directs the two disciples, Peter and John, to make ready the Passover. He so times 
the celebration as to have it over on the Thursday night of the Passover week, and 
without haste, to secure the further preparation which his spirit required. And here we 
have the facts set before us (1) that he owed accommodation to the consideration of 
a stranger; and (2) that his supernatural knowledge guided the disciples in their 
quest of a guest-chamber. There, then, in the guest-chamber of a stranger, without 
taking the lamb to the temple, but in the primitive fashion, the two faithful men made 
ready for their Master. It was a recurrence to the primitive ritual. 

III. Tue Passover Feast. (Vers. 14—18.) With the twelve accordingly he comes 
at the appointed hour, and sits down to the significant feast. He tells them with what 
desire he had contemplated this last Passover before he should suffer. He will not again 
eat of it till it is fulfilled in the kingdom of God. he order of celebration was first the 
passing round of the wine-cup; next, the bitter herbs, dipped, as salad would be, in 
a red sauce made of almonds, nuts, figs, and other fruits; next, another wine-cup, after 
which the father of the family explained the nature of the rite; then came the morsel 
of unleavened bread and the piece of the roast lamb, made palatable by the aforesaid 
sauce; the last act was the passing round of a third wine-cup (cf. Godet, im Joc.) 
It must have been a touching and tender type in the eyes of him who was so soon to 
be offered. We should have listened to his explanations on that occasion with pecu- 
liar interest. His references must have been somewnat veiled in presence of the 
betrayer, yet sufficiently explicit to have broken ordinary hearts. It was a marvellous 
feast—the Paschal Lamb himself partaking of the Passover; the Antitype experiencing 
a special benefit through the study of the type! What a solemnity, moreover, is 
thrown over the whole scene through his indication that it is all shortly to be fulfilled ! 

IV. Tue rinstiruTion or THE Logp’s Supper. (Vers. 19, 20.) Upon the more 
formidable feast, which is to pass away on fulfilment, Jesus founds a simpler feast, to be 
celebrated till he comes again. It is to consist of bread and wine, two of the elements 
there at the table. The bread is to represent his body, which is to be broken for his 
people ; and the wine his blood, which is for them to be shed. In this way a memorial 
more lasting than biass or marble is to be reared, and his gracious presence is to be 
experienced in the Christian Church. The new institution was a promise of the most 
gracious kind, reyarding the season when he would be absent from them. 

V. THE INTIMATION OF THE BETRAYAL. (Vers. 21—23.) Along with the solemn 
joy there is dashed profoundest sorrow at the intimation of betrayal by one of the 
apostolic band. A traitor is there, and they should know it. Good sign in that each 
man suspects himself! They all, except Judas, ask Christ if it is he, Last of all, it 
would seem, came the inquiry of the real traitor. But this unearthing of the false one 
does not shake him from his foul purpose. Christ could not do more for him than he 
here does, even though it does not save him. How salutary is self-suspicion! How 
dangerous self-confidence !|—R. M. E. 


Vers. 24—38.—The proper Christian spirit. Through our Lord’s faithful dealing 
the disciples had been led to wholesome seli-suspicion. They cried out at the possibility 
of a betrayal of the Master, “ Lord, is it 1?” But no sooner have their minds been 
relieved through the singling out of Judas than they swing round again to self-con- 
fidence and even base ambition. There, at the table of the Lord, in spite of the 
hallowed associations, they speculate who is to be greatest in the coming kingdom, 
Jesus has consequently to check this nascent ambition. He does so by ennubling— 

I. THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE, (Vers. 24—27.) Now, the world’s idea is that it is 
noble to exercise authority, to be able to order people about. In fact, the world has 
come to call men “ benefactors” who have done nothing but command other people. 
What tributes are paid to princes, who have done nothing all their lives but issue orders 
and receive the homage and service of other people! A bivar-eyed world is ready, as 
Christ here shows, to pronounce such princes the benefactors of their age and country. 
But he has come into the world tu ennoble the opposite idea. Here at this very feast he 
bas been as one that serveth. His whole life, moreover, has been a public service. Every- 
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where he has just considered haw he could serve others. To minister, not be ministered 
unto, was his continual care. To make the service of others glorious in the eyes of 
discerning men was one great purpose of his earthly life. This reveals also the very 
spirit of the Divine life! God is Lord of all because Servant of all. He sustains all, as 
he has created all; and his greatness is the greatness of ministration. It is only 
Oriental barbarism which supposes greatness to consist in indolent and Juxuriant state. 
Here, then, is the field of genuine ambition. Let us try to be first in the field of service ; 
let us do our best and most for the benefit of all about us; and then alone shall we 
become noble and Christ-like. 

II. CHRIsT INDICATES THE RESULTANT INFLUENCE. (Vers. 28—30.) To these 
disciples, who continue with Christ in his temptations, he appoints a kingdom. In 
this kingdom they are to have thrones, and to be judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
In this way our Lord indicates the influence which these men, who entertain his spirit 
of service, will acquire. And when we consider the history of Christianity, we see 
that even in the world of humanity these humble servants of God and mankind have 
become kings and judges. It is by their deliverances in the primitive age that men 
are judging themselves and being judged. The apostles are pre-eminently the 
sovereigns of this new and better time. And this posthumous influence on earth is 
only a faint reflection of their influence in heaven. Now, is not this to encourage every 
serviceable soul? Let each of us be only content to serve, to do whatever a brother 
needs, and by our service we acquire influence and kingship. The world is really 
tuled by obliging, serviceable, meek, and earnest men. 

III. Curist NEXT POINTS OUT TO PETER HIS DANGER, RECOVERY, AND CONSEQUENT 
USEFULNESS. (Vers. 31—34.) For, strange to say, temptation is overruled as well as 
service to the creation of influence. There isin Peter’s nature a good deal of pride 
and vain-glory to be winnowed out. There is wheat within him, but also chaff. Now, 
Satan had set his mind upon the fall of Peter; but Jesus has already prayed for him 
that his faith may not fail. Here was Peter’s safeguard in the timely intercession of 
his Master.2, How watchful the Lord was and is for souls! Oh, how our want of 
watchfulness stands rebuked! Yet Peter was permitted to fall under temptation; but 
he was won back again, converted the second time, so to speak, by the loving look of 
Jesus; and thus destined to become a strengthener of the brethren. So that our 
Lord’s prayers for us may be that, through permitted humiliations and tears and 
penitence, we may pass on to power. It is only when self-confidence, as in Peter’s 
case, has been purged out of us by humiliating discoveries of our personal weakness, 
that we are in a position to undertake the care and strenethening of brethren. 
Broken-hearted Simon becomes, after Pentecost, the reliable Rock-man, worthy of the 
new name, Peter. 

IV. THE CONTRASTED POLICIES OF CONFIDENCE AND OF PRUDENCE. (Vers. 35—38.) 
In sending the disciples out on their first missions, Jesus relied on the hospitality of 
the people as a fitting support for his agents. Going to the people as philanthropists, 
working miracles, preachiug the advent of Messiah, they would meet with such support 
as would be all-sufficient. This was the policy of confidence—the reliance on the 
people for entire support. But when the world turned against Christ, and realized 
how opposed he was to its worldliness, then the disciples would require to exercise all 
possible prudence. They would require to look out for themselves, and even to fight 
for their own hand. That is to say, there are times when we may trust the world, and 
times when we are warranted in distrusting it. When is it, we are inclined to ask, 
that the prudential temper must take the place of confidence? When the world is 
determined on injustice. Thus at this time the world is about to reckon Christ among 
the transgressors, and to do him manifest injustice. The fit of unfairness was upon 
it, and the disciples should then stand in self-defence. But other days would dawn 
again, when disciples will be warranted in pursuing a policy of public confidence, and 
thus giving the world the chance of compensation. Let us wisely consider the “sions 
of the times,” and act accordingly. Christ will.guide us to the policy which is best, if 
we prayerfully ask him.—R. M. E. 


! Cf. Dr. Dykes’s noble sernion on ver. 27: ‘Sermons,’ p. 291. a 
* Of. Vinet’s ‘Nouvelles Etudes Evangeliques,’ p. 238; also Woolsey’s ‘ Religion of the 


Present and the Future,’ p. 186; and Dykes’s ‘Sermons,’ p. 263. 
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Vers. 39—53.— Gethsemane, After the Passover and the address given in John xiv., 
he led the disciples out through the vineyards, where most likely John xv. was 
delivered to them, and John xvi., until he reached his usual rendezvous in Gethsemane, 
part of the Mount of Olives. Here let us suppose the high-priestly prayer given in 
John xvii. took place, which being ended, he retired to an adjacent and secluded place 
for furtler prayer. Gethsemane was thus his preparation for suffering and death, as 
the Transfiguration had been for work. And here we have to notice— 

I, His DREAD OF 1HE DENOULMENT WAS NOT A DREAD OF PHYSICAL PAIN AND DEATH. 
His cry for escape, if possible, was not prompted by physical fear. He always showed 
himself brave before danger of a mere physical kind. Socrates seems the braver man 
before he drank the hemlock, but this was because Socrates could not see the issues 
that were before him as Christ foresaw his fate. The cup he shrank from was not like 
that of Socrates. It was no literal cup, but the apprehension of isolation from his 
Father. Not the trial, nor the mockery, nor the physical pain, but the isolation from 
God, the sense of forsakenness, the constraint to cry, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” which prompted the cry to escape. Now, the very elevation of 
his being rendered the dread of separation even for the shortest season from his Father 
intensely painful. Vulgar souls can take separation from others quietly, but the 
elect souls pass through deepest pains in consequence. That darkness which came 
on when Son was separated from Father because of the sin-bearing was what Jesus 
dreaded, and would giadly have escaped. Want of fellowship with the Father seemed 
to this holy Child Jesus something to be escaped if at all possible. 

Il, THe INTENSITY AND EFFICACY OF HIS PRAYER. Just as Jacob had to wrestle at 
Peniel to obtain the blessing, so had the Saviour in the garden. He was in an agony 
of earnestness, and was in consequence bathed in a bloody sweat. Time after time he 
prayed thus carnestly. And we are expressly told, “He was heard in that he feared ” 
(Heb. v. 7). His prayer was efficacious. Now, let us consider what he prayed for. It 
was for deliverance from isolation from God—deliverance from death without a sense of 
the Divine fellowship. And when we consider the sequel, we find that he was heard, 
and his prayer answered. For (1) he enjoyed an angelic visit and was strengthened 
by it (ver. 43); (2) he was granted light and fellowship with the Father before death 
supervened; and (3) he was saved from death by resurrection. In these ways the 
Father undoubtedly heard and answered the cry of Christ in Gethsemane, 

IL. Novice THE DISCIPLES’ SLEEP OF sorrow. For sorrow often induces sleep, while 
at other times it makes sleep impossible. In the present case the disciples ought to 
have been praying for Jesus, for themselves, seeking preparation for the trial he had 
forewarned them was at hand. Instead of doing so they slept. Here we have to 
notice: 1. Opportunity for showing spiritual sympathy was missed. Jesus, as we 
know, was most anxious they should watch with him. He needed and he sought their 
sympathy; but they, in thoughtlessness, denied it to him. It would be well if deepest 
consideration were exhibited for noble souls that are greatly tried. 2. Opportunity for 
private preparation was missed. They themselves needed spiritual help more than 
Christ. They could less afford than he to meet the crisis prayerlessly. Yet this was 
their condition when the trial fell upon them. 3. Physical effort was their only 
resource when the crisis came. They could lay on with the sword. It does not take 
much prayer to help men to fight. But other and better weapons were needed than 
Peter’s sword, but they could only be taken out of the armoury by prayer. 

IV. Tue sperrayat. Judas and his band were upon them before the sleepy dis- 
ciples had time to pray. He had planned the capture as only a coward can. He 
betrays Christ with the semblance of friendship, trying to give the Master the usual 
kiss. To this offer Jesus simply replies, “J udas, betraycest thou the Son of man with 
a kiss?” Force behind deceit is apparently overpowering the spirituality which had 
its home in that place of prayer. 

V. THE DEFENCE OF THE DISCIPLES AND THE MIRACLE OF THE Master. The discinles, 
spiritually off guard, betake themselves to the carnal weapon, and Peter lays round him 
with the sword. He succeeds in cutting off the mght ear of the high pmest’s servant, 
Here is fresh trouble created, If this servant has to go back thus wounded, a warrant 
will soon be out for the disciples, and the whole issue thrown into perplexity. Our 
Lord accordingly interposes, heals the sufferer’s ear, and advises Peter to put up hig 
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sword. In this way Jesus rescues the disciples from the liability incurred through 
their own imprudence. It was a wonueriul consideration manifested when his own 
troubles were rising to their height. 

VI. THE REBUKE ADMINISTERED TO HIS ENEMIES. Why had they come out against 
him as against a thief? Had he not contronted them time alter time in open day ? 
They had not dared to lay hands upon him then. He thus convicted them of 
cowardice. It was “their hour, and the power of darkness.” A deed of darkuess dare 
not be done in open day. ‘lhus was it that our Lord bravely met his adversaries. He 
was prepared, though the disciples were not.—R, M. KH, 


Vers. 54—71.—Ohrist’s trials in the high priest’s palace. The agony of Gethsemane 
4s over, and our Lord has met his enemies in the calmness of real courage. He allows 
himself to be led to the palace of the high priest, and we have now to consider all the 
trials through which he passed there. ‘Ihe first of these is from Peter. Love to the 
Master keeps the disciple in the train of the procession, and even leads him to linger 
without until through Johu’s good offices he gets iuto the hall. But, alas! instead of 
keeping near the Master, he lingers near the fire which was kindled in the hall to keep 
the cold at bay. And here let us notice— 

I. Perer’s TempraTion. (Vers. 54—60.) It was identification with a lost cause. 
Here is Jesus down; no hope apparently lingers about him; he cannot now be saved. 
What use is there in further identifying himself with Jesus? Instead of responding 
boldly to the challenge and confessing Christ, he is tempted to deny bim. And the 
denials are repeated, the last time with an oath. Peter’s distant view of his Master 
and of his cause leads him to the fatal conclusion that it is safest to cut the connection 
and deny that he has ever known him, It is, alas! the temptation of men still. In 
the blazing light of society, when worldliness seems so strong and comfortable, it is 
convenient to ignore the Master and his cause. Peter's temptation is constantly 
repeated, and his fall has its counterpart continually in the cowardice of souls. 

JI. Perer’s RECOVERY AND REPENTANCE. (Vers. 61, 62.) The Master in warning 
him had given him a sign, that of the cock-crow. It acts as an alarum upon the dull 
ear of Peter. Along with this there comes the look ineffable of the loving Lord. The 
great heart is broken, and Peter passes out to weep bitierly. We have a great contrast 
between the sorrow of Peter and that of Judas. lt is the sorrow of the world which 
worketh death in the one case; it is the sorrow which is godly and saving in the other. | 
As Gerok, in an admirable discourse upon the subject, says, (1) Peter's sorrow proceeds 
wpon his sin, Judas’s upon the consequences of his sin; (2) Peter’s sorrow turns him 
from the world, Judas’s turns him towards the world ; and (3) Peter’s sorrow leads him 
to life, Judas’s leads him to death.1 Peter’s repentance was thus the consequence of his 
Master’s love, and the sign of his recovery. How sensible he must have been of the 
mighty wrong he had done the Master! Jesus knew when Peter slunk away out of 
the palace that he was safe in his bitter sorrow, and that he would come forth from it 
a better man. Our Lord’s trial through Peter’s faithlessness terminated when the 
disciple’s heart was broken. 

IiL Tue surret-came. (Vers. 63—65.) The heavy hours till morning must be 
spent, and so the soldiers determine to vet some amusement out of their notable 
Prisoner. They make Jesus, consequently, the centre in what is now known as the 
buffet-game. Blindfolding tim, they proceed to strike him, and call upon him to tell 
who bas inflicted the blows. ‘hey are terrible liberties they thus take with the Son 
of God. But they are unable to irritate this meek and lowly Man. ‘Their blows are 
lost upon his magnificent meckness. They must have been struck at the majestic 
carriage of the Prisoner under their brutai horse-play. Yet the blows of the soldiers 
were less a trial, we tay be sure, than the faithlessness of the disciple. But we are 
surely taught how essentially degrading it 1s to manufacture mirth out of the humilia- 
tion of others! The soldiers never were so brutul as when they weated Jesus in the 
style they did. ra 

IV. His 14aL serore THe SANHEDRIN. (Vers. f6—71.) In the morning the 
Jewish authorities assembled, and their live of examination was as to the nature of his 
Messiahship. As we have seen, it was wot a Divine, but a military Messiah the Jews 


1 Gerok’s ‘ Evangelien-Predigten,’ s. 276. 
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desired. To their question he replies first that they will not believe him if he answers 
them truthfully. They will only believe what they like. In other words, faith is 
largely a matter of the will as influenced by emotion. They were not prepared to 
accept truth and follow it to its consequences. After this preliminary, Jesus goes on 
to declare, “From henceforth shall the Son of man be seated at the right hand of the 
power of God” (Revised Version). That is to say, his Messiahship is to be a heavenly 
reign, not an earthly and temporal one. At once they saw in this a claim to Divine 
Sonship. Hence they challenge him upon the point, and get his manly reply that he is, 
On this ground they condemn him. It is plain, therefore, that this Divine Messiah 
was not what suited their fancy. It was not deliverance from such impalpable foes as 
sin and anxiety and suffering they desired, but from the Romans. They wanted a 
military leader—a pasha; and when God gave them his Son as their heavenly King, 
they condemned him to an ignominious death. It is thus that men despise their 
greatest blessings, and do their best to put them out of the way.—R. M. E, 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER XXL 


Vers. 1—4.—The trial before Pilate: First 
examination. 

Ver. 1.—And the whole multitude of them 
arose, and led him unto Pilate. The San- 
hedrin had now formally condemned Jesus 
to death. They were, however, precluded 
by the Roman regulations then in force from 
carrying out their judgment. A capital 
sentence in Judswa could only be inflicted 
as the result of a decision by the Roman 
court. The Sanhedrin supposed, and as we 
shall see rightly, that the judgment they 
had pronounced would speedily be con- 
firmed by the Roman judge. The Sanhe- 
drin condemnation to death was, however, 
from the Jewish standpoint, illegal. In 
capital cases judgment could not be legally 
pronounced on the day of trial. But in the 
case of Jesus, the Accused was condemned 
without the legal interval which should 
have been left between the trial and the 
sentence. The Prisoner was then at once 
hurried before the Roman tribunal, in order 
that the Jewish sentence might be confirmed 
end carried out with all the additional hor- 
rors which accompanied Gentile public exe- 
cutions in such cases of treason. Dérenbourg 
(‘ Histoire de la Palestine,’ p. 201) attributes 
the undue illegal precipitancy of the whole 
proceeding to the overwhelming influence 
exercised in the supreme council by Annas 
and Caiaphas with their friends who were 
Sadducees, a party notorious for their cruelty 
as well as for their unbelief. Hud the 
Pharisees borne sway in the Sanhedrin at 
that juncture, such an illegality could never 
have taken place. This apology possesses 
certain weight, as it is based upon known 
historical facts; yet when the general bear- 
ing of the Pharisee party towards our Lord 
during the greater part of bis public minis- 

is remembered, it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that the action of the Sadducee 


majority in the Sanhedrin was repugnant to, 
or even opposed by, the Pharisee element in 
the great assembly. Pilate. Pontius Pilate, 
a Roman knight, owed his high position as 
Procurator of Judea to his friendship with 
Sejanus, the powerful minister of the Em- 
peror Tiberius. He probably belonged by 
birth or adoption to the gens of the Pontii. 
When Judea became formally subject to the 
empire on the deposition of Archelaus, Pon- 
tius Pilate, of whose previous career nothing 
is known, through the interest of Sejanus, 
was appointed to govern it, with the title of 
procurator, or collector of the revenue, in- 
vested with judicial power. This was in 
A.D. 26, and he held the post for ten years, 
when he was deposed from his office in dis- 
grace. His government of Judza seems to 
have been singularly unhappy. His great 
patron Sejanus hated the Jews, and Pilate 
seems faithfully to have imitated his power- 
ful friend. Constantly the Roman governor 
appears to have wounded the susceptibilities 
of the strange, unhappy people he was placed 
over. Fierce disputes, mutual insults arising 
out of apparently purposeless acts of arbi- 
trary power on his side, characterized the 
period of hisrule. His behaviour in the one 
great event of his life, when Jesus was 
brought before his tribunal, will illustrate 
his character. Ie was superstitious and 
yet cruel; afraid of the people he affected 
to despise; faithless to the spirit of the 
authority with which he was lawfully in- 
vested. In the great crisis of his history, 
from the miserably selfish motive of securin 

his own petty interests, we watch him de- 
liberately giving up a Man, whom he knew 
to be innocent, and felt to be noble and 
pure, to torture, shame, and death. ade 


Es 


Ver. 2.—And they began to accuse him, a 


sayiug, We found this fellow perverting the 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar, saying that he himself is Christ a 
King. To understand this scene perfectly 
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we must read St. John’s account in his 
eighteenth chapter (ver. 28 and following). 
From the place of meeting of the Sanhedrin, 
Jesus was led to the palace of Pilate, the 
Pretorium. The Roman governor was evi- 
dently prepared for the case; for application 
must have been made to him the evening 
before for the guard which arrested Jesus in 
Gethsemane. St. John tells us that the dele- 
gates of the Sanhedrin entered not into the 
hall of judgment, “lest they should be de- 
filed; but that they might eat the Passover.” 
Pilate, who knew well from his past experi- 
ence how fiercely these fanatics resented 
any slight offered to their religious feelings, 
wishing for his own purposes to conciliate 
them, went outside. These Jews, prior to 
eating the Passover, would not enter any 
dwelling from which all leaven had not 
been carefully removed ; of course, this had 
not been the case in the palace of Pilate. 
The governor asks them, in St. John’s 
account, what was their accusation against 
the Man. They replied that they had 
three charges: (1) he had perverted the 
nation; (2) he had forbidden that tribute 
should be given to Cesar; (3) he had 
asserted that he was Christ a King. 

Ver. 3.—And Pilate asked him, saying, 
Art thou the King of the Jews? Pilatethen 
went again into his judgment-hall, where 
he had left Jesus, but before going back 
he could not resist addressing an ironical 
word to the accusing Jews: “ Take ye him, 
and judge him according to your Law ” (John 
XViil. 31), to which the Sanhedrists replied 
that they were not allowed to put any man to 
death, thus publicly confessing the state of 
comparative impotence to which they were 
now reduced, and also revealing their deadly 
purpose in the case of Jesus. Pilate, having 
gone into the judgment-hall again, proceeds 
to interrogate Jesus. The first two accusa- 
tions he passes over, seeing clearly that they 
were baseless. The third, however, struck 
him, Art thou, poor, friendless, powerless 
Man, the King I have been hearing about? 
And he answered him and said, Thou sayest 

St. Luke gives only this bare summary 
of the examination, in which the prisoner 
Jesus simply replies “ Yes,’ he was the 
King. St. John (xviii. 33—38) gives us a 
more full and detailed account. It is more 
than probable that John was present during 
the interrogatory. In the sublime answers 
of the Lord, his words explanatory of the 
nature of his kingdom, which “is not of this 
world,” struck Vilate and decided him to 
give the reply we find in the next verse. 

Ver. 4.—Then said Pilate to the chief 
priests and to the people, I find no fault in this 
Man. The Roman was interested in the 
poor Prisoner; perhaps he, grudgiugly ad- 
mired him. He was so ditferent to the 


members of that hated nation he had been 
Ernens ee such familar contact with ; 
utterly unselfish, le with a strange 
Sanam which was Ae unknown to officials 
and politicians of the school of Pilate; but 
as regards Rome and its views quite harm- 
less. The Roman evidently was strongly 
opposed to harsh measures being dealt out 
to this dreamy, unpractical, generous Ene 
thusiast, as he deemed him. 

Vers. 5—12.—Pilate sends Jesus to be tried 
by Herod. 

Ver. 5.—And they were the more fierce, 
saying, He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galie 
lee to this pace. On hearing the Roman 
governor’s declaration that in his opinion 
the Prisoner was innocent, the Sanhedrists 
became more vehement, repeating with in- 
creased violence their accusation that Jesus 
had been for a long time past a persistent 
stirrer-up of sedition, not only here in the 
city, but in the northern districts of Galilee, 

Vers. 6,7.—When Pilate heard of Galilee, 
he asked whether the Man were a Galilean. 
And as soon as he knew that he belonged 
unto Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him to 
Herod, who himself also was at Jerusalem 
at that time. Now, Pilate dreaded lest these 
Jews should make his clemency towards the 
Prisoner a ground of accusation against him 
at Rome. Pilate had enemies in the capital 
His once powerful patron Sejanus had just 
fallen. His own past, too, he was well 
aware, would not bear examination; s0, 
moved by his cowardly fears, he refrained 
from releasing Jesus in accordance with what 
his heart told him was just and right; and yet 
he could not bring himself to condemn One 
to whom he was drawn by an unknown feel- 
ing of reverence and respect. But hearing 
that Jesus was accused among other things 
of stirring up sedition in Galilee, he thought 
he would shift the responsibility of acquit- 
ting or condemning, on to the shoulders of 
Herod, in whose jurisdiction Galilee lay. 
Herod was in Jerusalem just then, because 
of the Passover Feast. His usual residence 
was Capernaum, 

Ver. 8.—And when Herod saw Jesus, he 
was exceeding glad: for he was desirous to 
see him of a long season, because he had heard 
many things of him; and he hoped to have 
seen some miracle done by him. This was 
Herod Antipas, the slayer of John the Bap- 
tist. He was at that time living in open 
incest with that princess Herodias concerne 
ing whom the Baptist had administered 
the public rebuke which had led to his 
arrest and subsequent execution. Godet 
graphically sums up the situation: “Jesus 
was to Herod Antipas what a juggler is to 
a sated court—an object of curiosity. But 
Jesus did not lend himself tosuch a part; he 
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had neither words nor miracles for a man 80 
disposed, in whom, besides, he saw with 
horror the murderer of John the Baptist. 
Before this personage, a monstrous mixture 
of bloody levity and sombre superstition, he 
maintained a silence which even the accusa- 
tion of the Sanledrin (ver. 10) could not 
lead him to break. Herod, wounded and 
humiliated, took vengeance ou this conduct 
by contempt.” 

Ver. 11.—And Herod with his men of 
war set him at nought, and mocked him, 
and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe, and 
sent him again to Pilate. He treated him, 
not as a criminal, but as a mischievons re- 
ligious Entiiusiast, worthy only of contempt 
and scorn. ‘Tie ‘ gorgeous robe,” more ac- 
culately, “bright raiment,” was a white 
festal mantle such as Jewish kings and 
Roman nobles wore on great occasions. It 
was probably an old robe of white tissue of 
some kind, embroidered with silver. Dean 
Plumptre suggests that we might venture to 
trace in this outrage a vindictive retaliation 
for the words which the Teacher had once 
spoken—with evident allusion to Herod’s 
court—of those who were gorgeously appa- 
relled (ch. vii. 25). It was this Herod of 
whom the Lord had spoken so recently with 
for him a rare bitterness, “Go ye, and tell 
that fox [literally, ‘she-fox’] Herod” (ch. 
xiii. 32). 

Ver. 12.—And the same day Pilate and 
Herod were made friends together. This 
union of two such bitter enemies in their 
enmity against Jesus evidently struck the 
early Church with sad wonderment. It is 
referred to in the first recorded hymn of the 
Church of Christ (Acts iv. 27). How often 
has the strange sad scene been repro- 
duced in the world’s story since! Worldly 
men apparently irreconcilable meet together 
in friendship when opportunity offers itself 
for wounding Christ ! 

Vers. 13—25.—The Lord is tried again 
before Pilate, who wishes to release him, but, 
over-persuaded by the Jews, delivers him to be 


crucified. 
Vers. 13—16.—And Pilate ... said unto 
them... behold I... have foundno fault 


in this Man. . . No, nor yet Herod:... lo, 
nothing worthy of death is done unto him; 
more accurately rendered, is done by him. 
This was the Roman’s deliberate judgment 
publicly delivered. The decision then an- 
nounced, that he would scourge him (ver. 
16), was singularly unjustand cruel. Pilate 
positively subjected a Man wlom he had 
pronounced innocent to the horrible punish- 
ment of scourging, just to satisfy the clamour 
of the Sanhedrists, because he dreaded what 
they might accuse him of at Rome, where 
he knew he had enemies! He thought, 
wrongly as it turned out, that the sight of 


Jesus after he had undergone this dreadful 
and disgraceful punishment would satisfy, 
perhaps melt to pity, the hearts of these 
restless enemies of his. 

Ver. 17.—(For of necessity he must release 
one unto them at the feast.) Probably, howe 
ever, before the scourging was inflicted, the 
attempt to liberate Jesus in accordance with 
a custom belonging to that feast was made 
by Pilate. We know it failed, and a cone 
demned robber called Barabbas was pre- 
ferred by the people. he more ancient 
authorities omit this verse (17). It pro- 
bably was introduced at an early period into 
many manuscripts of St. Luke asa marginal 
gloss, as an explanatory statement based on 
the words of Matt. xxvii. 15 or of Mark xv. 6. 
As a Hebrew custom, it is never mentioned 
save in this place. Such a release was a 
common incident of a Latin Lectisternium, 
or feast in honour of the gods. The Greeks 
had a similar custom at the Thesmophoria. 
It was probably introduced at Jerusalem by 
the Roman power. 

Vers. 18,19.—And they cried out all atonce, 
saying, Away with this Man! and release 
unto us Barabbas: (who for a certain se- 
dition made in the city, and for murder, 
was cast into prison). Barabbas, whose re- 
lease the people demanded at the instigation 
of the influential men of the Sanhedrin, was 
a notable leader in one of the late insur- 
rectionary movements so common at this 
time. St. John styles him a robber; thig 
well describes the character of the man; 
a bandit chief who carried on his lawless 
career under the veil of patriotism, and 
was supported and protected in conse- 
quence by many of the people. The mean- 
ing of his name Bar-dbbas is “Son of a 
(famous) father,” or possibly Bar-Rabbas, 
“Son of a (famous) rabbi.” A curious 
reading is alluded to by Origen, which inserts 
before Barabbas the word “Jesus.” It does 
not, however, appear in any of the older or 
more trustworthy authorities. Jesus was 
@ common name at that period, and it is 
possible that “when Barabbas was led out, 
the Roman, with some scorn, asked the 
populace whom they preferred—Jesus Bar- 
Abbas or Jesus who is called Christ!” (Far- 
rar). ‘That this reading existed in very 
early times is indisputable, and Origen, 
who specially notices it, approves of its 
omission, not on critical, but on dogmatic — 
grounds. 

Ver. 23.—And they were instant with: 
loud voices, requiring that he might be 
crucified. The Roman governor now found 
that all his devices to liberate Jesus with 
the consent and approval of the Jews were 
fruitless, After tlhe clamour which resulted 
in the release of Barabbas had ceased, the 
terrible cry, “Crucify him!” was raised 
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among that fickle crowd. Pilate was deter- 
mined to carry out his threat of scourging 
the Innocent. That might satisfy tiem, 
perhaps excite their pity. Something whis- 
pered to him that he would be wise if he 
refrained from staining his life with the 
blood of that strange quiet Prisoner. 


St. Luke omits here the “ scourging;”’ the 
mock-homage of the soldiers; the scarlet 
robe and the crown of thorns; the last 
appeal to pity when Pilate produced the 
pale, bleeding Sufferer with the words, “ Ecce 
Homo!” the last solemn interview of Pilate 
and Jesus, related by St. John; the sus- 
tained clamour of the people for the blood 
of the Sinless. ‘ Then he delivered Jesus to 
their will” (ver. 25). (See Matt. xxvii., 
Mark. xv., and John xix., for these details, 
omitted in St. Luke.) 

Of the omitted details, the most important 
piece in connection with the “last things” 
is the recital by St. John of the examination 
of Jesus by Pilate in the Pretorium. None 
of the Sanhedrists or strict Jews, we have 
noticed, were present at these interroga- 
tories. They, we read, entered not into the 
judgment-hall of Pilate, lest they might 
be defiled, and so be precluded from eating 
the Passover Feast. 

St. John, however, who appears to have 
been the most fearless of the “ eleven,” and 
who besides evidently had friends among 
the Sanhedrin officials, was clearly present 
at these examinations. He too, we are 
aware, had eaten his Passover the evening 
before, and therefore had no defilement to 
fear. 

The first interrogatories have been already 
alluded to, in the course of which the 
question, “ Art thou a King, then? ” was put 
by Pilate, and the famous reflection by the 
Roman, “What is truth?” was made. 
Then followed the “sending to Herod;” 
the return of the Prisoner from Herod; the 
offer of release, which ended in the choice 
by the people of Barabbas. The scourging 
of the prisoner Jesus followed. 

This was a horrible punishment. The 
condemned person was usually stripped and 
fastened to a pillar or stake, and then 
scourged with leather throngs tipped with 
leaden balls or sharp spikes. 

The effects, described by Romans, and 
Christians ins she ‘Martyrdoms,’ were 


terrible. Not only the muscles of the back, 
but the breast, the face, tlie eyes, were torn; 
the very entrails were laid bare, the anatomy 
was exposed, and the sufferer, convulsed 
with torture, was often thrown down a 
bloody heap at the feet of the judge. In 
our Lord’s case this punishment, though 
not proceeding to the awful consequences 
described in some of the ‘ Martyrologies,’ 
must have been very severe: this is evident 
from his sinking under the cross, and from 
the short time which elapsed before his 
death upon it. “Recent investigations at 
Jerusalem have disclosed what may have 
been the scene of the punishment. In a 
subterranean chamber, discovered by Captain 
Warren, on what Mr. Fergusson holds to 
be the site of Antonia—Pilate’s Pratorium— 
stands a truncated column, no part of the 
construction, for the chamber is vaulted 
above the pillar, but just such a pillar ag 
criminals would be tied to to be scourged ” 
(Dr, Westcott). 

After the cruel scourging came the mock- 
ing by the Roman soldiers. They threw 
across the torn and mangled shoulders one 
of those scarlet cloaks worn by the soldiers 
themselves—a coarse mockery of the royal 
mantle worn by a victorious general. They 
pressed down on his temples a crown or 
wreath, imitating what they had probably 
seen the emperor wear in the form of laurel 
wreath—Tiberius’s wreath of laurel was 
seen upon his arms (Suetonius, ‘ Tiberius,’ 
c. 17). The crown was made, as an old 
tradition represents it, of the Zizyphus 
Christi, the nubk of the Arabs, a plant 
which is found in all the warmer parts of 
Palestine and about Jerusalem. The thorns 
are numerous and sharp, and the flexible 
twigs well adapted for the purpose (Tris- 
tram, ‘Natural History of the Bible,’ p. 
429). “The representations in the great 
pictures of the Italian painters probably 
some very near the truth” (‘Speaker’s 
Commentary ’). 

In his right hand they placed a reed to 
simulate a sceptre, and before this sad, woe- 
begone Figure “they bowed the knee, 
saying, Hail, King of the Jews!” 

Hase (‘ Geschichte Jesu,’ p. 573) is even 
moved to say, “There is some comfort 
in the fact that, even in the midst of the 
mockery, the truth made itself felt. Herod 
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recognizes his innocence by a white robe; 
the Roman soldiery his royalty by the 
sceptre and the crown of thorns, and that 
has become the highest of all crowns, as 
was fitting, being the most meritorious.” 

It was then and thus that Pilate led Jesus 
out before the Sanhedrists and the people, 
as they shouted in their unreasoning fury, 
“Crucify him!” while the Roman, partly 
sadly, partly scornfully, partly pitifully, as 
he pointed to the silent Sufferer by his side, 
pronounced “ Ecce Homo !” 

But the enemies of Jesus were pitiless. 
They kept on crying, “Crucify him!” and 
when Pilate still demurred carrying out 
their bloody purpose, they added that “ by 
their Law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God.” 

All through that morning’s exciting scenes 
had Pilate seen that something strange and 
mysterious belonged to that solitary Man 
accused before him. His demeanour, his 
words, his very look, had impressed the 
Roman with a singular awe. Then came 
his wife’s message, telling him of her dream, 
warning her husband to have nothing to do 
with that just Man. Everything seemed to 
whisper to him, “ Do not let that strange, in- 
nocent Prisoner be done to death: he is not 
what he seems.” And now the fact, openly 
published by the furious Jews, that the poor 
Aceused claimed a Divine origin, deepened 
the awe. Who, then, had he been scourg- 
ing? 

Once more Pilate returns to his judgment- 
hall, and he says to Jesus, again standing 
before him, “ Whence art thou ?” 

The result of this last interrogatory St. 
John (xix. 12) briefly summarizes in the 
words, “ From thenceforth Pilate sought to 
release him.” 

The Sanhedrists, and their blind instru- 
ments, the fickle, wavering multitude, when 
they perceived the Roman governor’s in- 
tention to release their Victim, changed their 
tactics. They forbore any longer to press 
the old charges of blasphemy and of in- 
definite wrong-doing, and they appealed only 
to Pilate’s own dastardly fears. The Prisoner 
elaimed to be a King. If the lieutenant of 
the emperor let such a traitor go free, why, 
that lieutenant emphatically was not Cesar’s 
friend | 

Such a plea for the Sanhedrin to use 
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before a Roman tribunal, to ask for death 
to be inflicted on a Jew because he had 
injured the majesty of Rome, was a deep 
degradation; but the Sanhedrin well knew 
the temper of the Roman judge with whom 
they had to deal, and they rightly calculated 
that his fears for himself, if properly aroused, 
would turn the scale and secure the con- 
demnation of Jesus. They were right. 


Ver. 24.—And Pilate gave sentence that 
it should be as they required. This sums up 
the result of the last charge of the Sanhe- 
drin. Pilate’s selfish fears for himself over- 
powered all sense of reverence, awe, and 
justice. There was no further discussion, 
Bar-Abbas was released, and Jesus was de- 
livered up to the will of his enemies. 

Vers, 26—32.—On the way to Calvary. 
Simon the Cyrenian. The daughters of 
Jerusalem. 

Ver. 26.—And as they led him away. 
Plutarch tells us that every criminal con- 
demned to crucifixion carried his own cross. 
There was borne in front of him, or else hung 
round his own neck, a white tablet, on which 
the crime for which he suffered was inscribed. 
Possibly this was what was afterwards affixed 
to the cross itself. Simon, a Cyrenian. 
Cyrene was an important city in North 
Africa, with a large colony of resident Jews. 
These Cyrenian Jews had a synagogue of 
their own in Jerusalem. It is probable that 
Simon was a Passover pilgrim. St. Mark 
tells us he was the father of “ Alexander 
and Rufus;” evidently, from his mention of 
them, these were notable persons in the 
early Christian Church. Very likely their 
connection with the followers of Jesus dated 
from this incident on the road to Calvary. 
Coming out of the country. He was pro- 
bably one of the pilgrims lodged in a village 
near Jerusalem, and met the sad procession 
as he was entering the city on his way to 
the temple. On him they laid the cross. 
Our Lord ‘was weakened by the trouble and 
agitation of the past sleepless night, and 
was, of course, faint and utterly exhausted 
from the effects of the terrible scourging. 
The cross used for this mode of execution 
was (1) either the Crux decussata x, what 
is usually known as St. Andrew’s cross; or 
(2) the Crus commissa > St. Anthony’s 
cross; or (8) the ordinary Roman cross +; 
Crux immissa. Our Lord suffered on the 
third description, the Roman cross, This 
cousiated of two pieces, the one perpendicular 
(staticulum), the other horizontal (antenna). 
About the middle of the first was fastened 
&@ piece of wood (sedile), on which the con- 
demned rested. This was necessary, else, 
during the long torture, the weight of the 
body would have torn the hands, and the 
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body would have fallen. The cross was not 
very high, scarcely twice the height of an 
ordinary man. Strong nails were driven 
See the hands and feet. The victim 
usually lived about twelve hours, sometimes 
much longer. The agonies endured by the 
crucified have been thus summarized : “ The 
fever which soon set in produced a burning 
thirst. The increasing inflammation of the 
wounds in the back, hands, and feet; the 
congestion of the blood in the head, lungs, 
and heart; the swelling of every vein, an 
indescribable oppression, racking pains in 
the head; the stiffness of the limbs, caused 
by the unnatural position of the body ;— 
these all united to make the punishment, in 
the language of Cicero (‘In Verr.? v. 64), 
crudelissimum teterrimumque  supplicium. 
From the beginning Jesus had foreseen 
that such would be the end of his life.” 

Ver. 27.—And there followed him a great 
company of people, and of women, which 
also bewailed and lamented him. The great 
company was made up of the usual concourse 
of curious lookers-on, of disciples, and others 
who had heard him in past days, and now 
came, with much horror, to see the end. 
The women specially noticed consisted mostly, 
no doubt, of holy women of his own come 
pany, such as the “ Maries,” together with 
some of those kindly Jerusalem ladies who 
were in the habit of soothing the last hours 
of these condemned ones—unhappily in those 
sad days so numerous—with narcotics and 
anodynes. These kindly offices were appa- 
rently not forbidden by the Roman authori- 
ties, This recital respecting the women is 
peculiar to St. Luke, 

Ver. 28.—But Jesus turning unto them 
said, Daughters of Jerusalem. ‘This address 
to them by the Lord indicates that the 
majority at least of this company of sympa- 
thizing women belonged to the holy city. 
Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children. Again here, as on 
the cross, the utter unselfishness of the dying 
Master comes out. His thoughts in his 
darkest hour were never of himself. Here, 
apparently, for the first time since his last in- 
terrogation before Pilate does our Lord break 
silence. Stier beautifully calls this the first 
part of the Passion sermon of Christ, The 
second part consisted of the “seven words 
on the cross.” “Weep,” said our Lord here. 
It is noticeable that it is the only time in 
his public teaching that he is reported to 
have told his listeners to weep. “The same 
lips whose gracious breath had dried so 
Imany tears now cry on the way to the 
cross, ‘Weep for yourselves, and for your 
children.’” 

Ver. 29.—Blessed are the barren. A 
strang» beatitude to be spoken to the women 
of Israel, who, throug all their checkered 


histcry, so passionately longed that thts 
barrenness might not be their portion ! 

Ver. 30.—Then shall they begin to say to 
the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, 
Cover us. The allusion, in the first place, 
was to the awful siege of Jerusalem and to 
the undreamed-of woes which would accom- 
pany it; and in the second place, to the 
centuries of misery and persecution to which 
the children of these “daughters of Jeru- 
salem” would, as Jews, be subjected in all 
lands. 

Ver. 31.—For if they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry? 
Bleek and others interpret this saying here 
thus: The green wood represents Jesus con- 
demned to crucifixion as a traitor in spite of 
his unvarying loyalty to Rome and all lawful 
Gentile power. The dry wood pictures the 
Jews, who, ever disloyal to Rome and all Gen- 
tile authority, will bring on themselves with 
much stronger reason the terrible vengeance 
of the great conquering empire. Theophy- 
lact, however, better explains the saying in 
his paraphrase, “If they do these things in 
me, fruitful, always green, undying through 
the Divinity, what will they do to you, 
fruitless, and deprived of all life-giving 
righteousness?” So Farrar, who well sum- 
marizes, “If they act thus to me, the Inno- 
cent and the Holy, what shall be the fate of 
these, the guilty and false?” 

Ver. 32.—And there were also two other, 
malefactors, led with him to be put to death, 
Many commentators suppose that these were 
companions of that Bar-Abbas the robber 
who had just been released. They were 
not ordinary thieves, but belonged to those 
companies of brigands, or revolted Jews, 
which in those troublous times were s0 
numerous in Palestine, 

Vers. 33—49.—The Crucifixion. 

Ver. 33.—And when they were come to the 
place, which is called Calvary ; literally, wnto 
the place which is called the skull. The 
familiar name “Calvary ” has its origin in 
the Vulgate translation, Calvarium, a skull. 
The name “Place of a skull,” Golgotha 
(properly Gulgoltha,an Aramaic word xn5153, 
corresponding to the Hebrew Gulgoleth, 
nbsbi, which in Judg. tx. 53 and 2 Kings 
ix. 35 is translated “skull”), does not come 
from the fact that the skulls of condemned 
persons remained lying there, but it is so 
called from beiug a bare rounded mound 
like a skull in form. Dean Plumptre sug- 
gests that the spot in question was chosen 
by the Jewish rulers as a deliberate insult 
to one of their own order, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, whose garden, with its rock-sepulchre, 
lay hard by. A later legend derives the 
name from its being the burying-place of 
Adam, and that as the blood flowed from 
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the saored wounds on his skull, his soul was 
translated to Paradise. A tradition trace- 
able to the fourth century has identified this 
spot with the building known asthe Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem alludes to the spot repeatedly. In 
the time of Ensebius there was no doubt as 
to the site. The Bordeaux Pilgrim (4.D. 333) 
writes thus: “On the left side (of the 
original Church of the Holy Sepulchre) is 
the hillock (monticulus) Golgotha, where 
Nhe Lord was crucified. Thence about a 
stone-throw distance is the crypt where his 
body was deposited.” Recent research con- 
firms this very ancient tradition, and scholars 
are generally now agreeing that the evidence 
in support of the traditivnal site is strong 
and seemingly conclusive. And the male- 
factors, one on the right hand, and the other 
on the left. St. John adds, “and Jesus in 
the midst,” as holding the position of pre- 
eminence in that scene of uttermost shame. 
Even in suffering Christ appears as a King. 
Westcott tlius comments on the next detail 
recorded by St. John (xix. 19), where the 
accurate rendering is, “ And Pilate wrote a 
title also.” This title (see further, ver. 38) 
was drawn up by Pilate, who caused it to be 
placed on the cross. The words, “ wrote a 
title also,” perliaps imply that the placing 
of the Lord in the midst was done by 
Pilate’s direction. 

Ver. 34.—Then said Jesus, Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do. 
These words are missing in some of the 
oldest authorities. They are found, how- 
ever, in the majority of the most ancient 
manuscripts and in the most trustworthy 
of the old versions, and are undoubtedly 
genuine. These first of the seven words 
from the cross seem, from their position 
in the record, to have been spoken very 
early in the awful scene, probably while 
the nails were being driven into the hands 
and feet. Different from other holy dying 
men, he had no need to say, “Forgive 
me.” Then, as always, thinking of others, 
he utters this prayer, uttering it, too, as 
Stier well observes, with the same con- 
sciousness which had been formerly ex- 
pressed, “ Father, I know that thou hearest 
me always.” “ His intercession has this for 
its ground, though in meekness it is not ex- 
pressed: ‘Father, I will that thou forgive 
them. ” In the same sublime consciousness 
who he was, he speaks shortly after to the 
penitent thief hanging by his side. These 
words of the crucified Jesus were heard by 
the poor sufferer close to him; they—with 
other things he had noticed in the One 
crucified in the midst—moved him to that 
piteous prayer which was answered at once 
so quickly and so royally. St. Bernard 
cominents thus on this first word from the 
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cross: “ Judai clamant, ‘Crucifige!’ Christus 
clamat, ‘Ignosce!’ Magna illorum iniquitas, 
sed major tua, O Domine, pietas!” And 
they parted his raiment, and cast lots. The 
rough soldiers were treating the Master as 
already dead, and were disposing of his 
raiment, of which they had stripped him 
before fastening him to the cross. He was 
hanging there naked, exposed to sun and 
wind. Part of this raiment was torn 
asunder, part they drew lots for to see who 
was to wear it. The garments of the cruci- 
fied became the property of the soldiers who 
carried out the sentence. Every cross was 
guarded by a guard of four soldiers. The 
coat, for which they cast lots, was, St. John 
tells us, without seam. “Chrysostom,” who 
may have written from personal knowledge, 
thinks that the detail is added to show “the 
poorness of the Lord’s garments, and that 
in dress, as in all other things, he followed 
a simple fashion.” 

Ver. 35.—And the people stood beholding. 
A hush seems to have fallen over the scene. 
The crowd of by-standers were awed as they 
at first silently gazed on the dying form of 
the great Teacher. What memories must 
have surged up in the hearts of many of the 
gazers—memories of his parables, his mighty 
miracles, his words of love; memories of the 
raising of Lazarus, and of the day of palms! 
Such a silent awe-struck contemplation was 
dangerous, the rulers felt, so they hastened 
to commence their mockery—“ to clear,” as 
Stier remarks, “the stifling air, and deafen 
the voice which was stirring even in them- 
selves.” “Look now,” they would cry, “at 
the end of the Man who said he could do, and 
pretended to do, such strange, unheard-of 
things!” They seem soon to have in- 
duced many to join in their mocking cries 
and gestures, and so to break the awful 
silence. 

Ver. 36.—And the soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, and offering him 
vinegar. Three times in the Crucifixion 
scene we find a mention of this vinegar, or 
the sour wine of the country, the common 
drink of the soldiers and others, being 
offered to the Sufferer. (1) Matt. xxvii. 34. 
This was evidently a draught prepared with 
narcotics and stupefying drugs, no doubt 
by some of those compassionate women 
addressed by him on his way to the cross 
as “daughters of Jerusalem,” a common 
work of mercy at that time, and one appa- 
rently permitted by the guards. This, St. 
Matthew tells us, “he tasted of,” no doubt 
in courteous recognition of the kindly 
purpose of the act, but he refused to do 
more than taste of it. He would not dull 
the sense of pain, or cloud the clearness of 
his communion with his Father in that last 
awful hour, (2) The second, mentioned 
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here by St. Luke, seems to imply that the 
soldiers mocked his agony of thirst—one of 
the tortures induced by crucifixion—by 
ifting up to his parched, fevered lips, 
vessels containing their sour wine, and then 
snatching them hastily away. (3) The 
third (John xix. 28—30) relates that here 
the Lord, utterly exhausted, asked for and 
received this last refreshment, which re- 
vived, for a very brief space, his fast failing 
powers, and gave him strength for his last 
utterances. ‘he soldiers, perhaps acting 
under the orders of the compassionate 
centurion in command, perhaps touched 
with awe by the brave patience and strange 
dignity of the dying Lord, did him this last 
kindly office. 

Ver. 38.—And a superscription also was 
written over him in letters of Greek, and 
Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF 
THE JEWS. The older authorities omit “in 
letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew,” 
but the fact is indisputable, for we read the 
same statement in John xix. 20, where in the 
older authorities the order of the titles is, 
“in Hebrew, in Latin, and in Greek.” 
Such multilingual inscriptions were common 
in the great provincial cities of the empire, 
where so many nationalities were wont to 
congregate. The four reports of the inscrip- 
tions slightly differ verbally, not substan- 
tially. Pilate probably (see note on ver. 33, 
on effect of accurate rendering of John xix. 
19, “and Pilate wrote a title also”) wrote @ 
rough draft with his own hand, “Rex Ju- 
dzorum hic est.” One of the officials trans- 
lated freely into Hebrew and Greek the 
Roman governor’s Latin memorandum of 
what he desired to have written in black on 
the white gypsum-smeared board to be 
affixed to the upper arm of the cross. 


onan 95D yn w (John). 
*O Bacdeds tay "lovdalwy (Mark), 
Rex Judzorum hic est (Luke), 


Dr. Farrar suggests that the title over the 
cross was as above. St. Matthew’s is an 
accurate combination of the three, and was 
not improbably, as a combination of the three 
inscriptions, the common torm reproduced 
in the first oral Gospel. 

Vers. 39, 40.—And one of the malefactors 
which were hanged railed on him, saying, 
If thou be Christ, save thyself and us. But 
the other answering rebuked him, saying, 
Dost not thou fear God? In the first two 
synoptists we read how, shortly after they 
were nailed to their crosses, both thieves 
“reviled” Jesus. The Greek word, how- 
ever, used by SS. Matthew and Mark is 
wveldiCoy (reproached). The word used by 
St. Luke in this place of the impenitent one 
is ¢Bracphuc., “ began to use injurious and 
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insulting language ”—a much stronger term, 
Farrar suggests that at first, during the 
early hours of the Crucifixion, in the madnesg 
of anguish and despair, they both probably 
joined in the reproaches levelled by all 
classes alike at One who might seem to them 
to have thrown away a great opportunity 
They, no doubt, knew something, possibly 
much, of Jesus’ career, and how he had 
deliberately prevented more than once the 
multitude from proclaiming him King. 
Watching him as he hung bravely patient 
on his cross, only breaking the dread 
silence with a low-muttered prayer for his 
murderers to his Father, one of these mis- 
guided men changed his opinion of his 
fellow-Sufferer, changed his opinion, too, of 
his own past career. There, dying with a 
prayer for others on his lips, was the Ex- 
ample of true heroism, of real patriotism. 
Tf thou be Christ. The more ancient 
authorities read, Art thou not the Christ? 
But the other, In the Apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus the names of the two are given 
as Dysmas and Gysmas, and these names 
appear still in Calvaries and stations in 
Roman Catholic lands. Seeing thou art in 
the same condemnation. His words might 
be paraphrased, “How canst thou, a dying 
man, join these mere lookers-on at our execu- 
tion and agony? we are undergoing it our- 
selves. Dost thou not fear God? Ina few 
hours we shall be before him. We have at 
all events deserved our doom; but not thig 
Sufferer whom you revile. What has he 
done?” 

Ver. 42.—And he said unto Jesus, Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom. The majority of the older authori- 
ties omit “Lord.” The translation should 
run thus: And he said, Jesus, remember me 
when thou comest in thy kingdom—in, not into. 
The penitent looked forward to the dying 
Jesus coming again in (arrayed in) hig 
kingly dignity, surrounded with his power 
and glory. Very touching is this confidence 
of the dying in the Dying One who was 
hanging by his side, his last garment taken 
from him; very striking is this trust of the 
poor penitent, that the forsaken Lord will one 
day appear again as King in his glory. He, 
and he alone, on that dread day read aright 
the superscription which mocking Pilate 
had fixed above the cross, “ This is the King 
of the Jews.” He read “with Divine clear- 
sightedness in this deepest night” (Krum- 
macher). He asks for no special place in 
that kingdom whose advent he sees clearly 
approaching; he only asks the King not 
to forget him then. On this knowledge ot 
the thief concerning the second advent of 
Christ, Meyer well writes, “The thief must 
have become acquainted with the predic. 
tions of Jesus concerning his coming, which 
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may very easily have been the case at Jeru- 
salem, and does not directly presuppose any 
instructions on the part of Jesus; although 
he may also have heard him himself, and 
still remembered what he heard. ‘he extra- 
ordinary character of his painful position in 
the very face of death produced as a conse- 
quence an extraordinary action of firm faith 
in those predictions.” 

Ver. 43.—And Jesus said unto him, Verily 
I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise. No strengthening angel 
could have been more welcome to the dying 
Redeemer than these words of intense peni- 
tence and strong faith. Very beautifully 
Stier suggests that the crucified King “ can- 
not see these two criminals, cannot direct 
his glance to this last without adding to his 
own agony by movement upon the cross. 
But that he forgets, and turns with an im- 
pulse of joy as wellas he can to the soul that 
speaks to him, thus making the nails more 
firm.” With those solemn words, “ Verily I 
say unto thee,” with which he had so often 
in old days begun his sacred sayings, he 
replied to the sufferer by his side. One at 
least, St. John, of his disciples would have 
heard the well-known words from the well- 
known voice. What memories must they 
not have recalled to that disciple whom 
Jesus loved, as he stood hard by the cross 
with the Mother of sorrows! The Lord’s 
answer was very striking. Remember him, 
who could call on him with such reverent 
faith at the moment of his deepest humilia- 
tion! Remember him! yes; but not in the 
far-off “ coming,” but on that very day, before 
the sun then scorching their tortured bodies 
set; he would not be remembered by him 
only, but would be in closest companionship 
with him, not, as he prayed, in some far-off 
time in the midst of the awful tumult of the 
bloody and fiery dawn of the judgment 
advent, but almost directly in the fair gar- 
den, the quiet home of the blessed, the object 
of all Jewish hopes. There would he be 
remembered, and there, in company with his 
Lord, would the tortured condemned find 
himself in a few short hours. Are we right 
in thinking that there was no fulfilment of 
the words till death had released the spirit 
from its thraldom? May there not even 
then have been an ineffable joy, such as 
made the flames of the fiery furnace to be as 
a “moist, whistling wind” (Song of the Three 
Children, ver. 27), such as martyrs have in 
a thousand cases known, acting almost as a 
physical anesthetic acts? (Dean Plumptre). 


“Non parem Paulo veniam requiro, 
Gratiam Petri neque posco, sed quam 
In crucis ligno dederis latroni 

Sedulus oro.” 


This striking verse is engraved on the tomb 
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of the great Copernicus, and alludes to this 
prayer and its answer. Paradise. ‘This is 
the only instance we have of our Lord’s 
using this well-kuown word. In the ordi- 
nary language used by the Jews, of the un- 
seen world, it signifies the “ Garden of Eden,” 
or “Abraham’s bosom;” it represented 
the locality where the souls of the righteous 
would find a home, after death separated 
soul and body. The New Testament writers, 
Luke and Paul and Jolin, use it (Acts ii. 
31; 1 Cor. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. ii. 7). 
To Luke and Paul, probably, this was a 
memory of the word spoken on the cross, 
which they alone record in their Gospel. It 
may have been told Luke by the Mother of 
sorrows herself. John, who uses it in his 
Revelation, doubtless heard it himself as he 
stood at the foot of the cross. Paradecsos is 
derived from the Persian word pardes, which 
signifies a park or garden. 

Ver. 44.—The time of the Crucifixion. And 
it was about the sixth hour. We have be- 
fore given (see note on ch. xxii. 47) the 
approximate hours of the several acts of the 
last night and day. This verse gives us the 
time of the duration of the “ darkness ”—from 
the sixth to the ninth hour; that is in our 
reckoning, from 12 noon to 3 p.m. With 
this date the other two synoptists agree 
(comp. Matt. xxvii. 45; Mark xv. 33). Our 
Lord had then been on the cross three hours 
(see Mark xv. 25, where it is stated that he 
was crucified in the third hour, ¢.e. 9 a.m.). 
But while the three synoptists are in perfect 
harmony, we are met with a grave difficulty 
in St. John’s account, for in ch. xix. 14 of 
his Gospel we read how the final condemna- 
tion of our Lord by Pilate took place about 
the sixth hour. At first sight, to attempt 
here to harmonize St. John with the three 
synoptists would seem a hopeless task, as 
St. John apparently gives the hour of the 
final condemnation by Pilate, which the 
three give as the hour when the darkness 
began, t.e. when the Sufferer had already 
hung on the cross for three hours. Various 
explanations have been suggested; among 
these the most satisfying and probable is 
the supposition that, while the three synope 
tists followed the usual Jewish mode of 
reckoning time, St. John, writing some half 
a century later in quite another country, 
possibly twenty years after Jerusalem and the 
temple had been destroyed, and the Jewish 
polity had disappeared, adopted another 
mode of reckoning the hours, thus follow- 
ing, probably, a practice of the province in 
which he was living, and for which he was 
especially writing. Dr. Westcott, in an ad- 
ditional note on Jolin xix. 14, examines the 
four occasions on which St. John mentions 
a definite hour of the day; and comes to 
the conclusiun that the fourth evangelist 
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generally reckoned his hours from midnight. 
The Romans reckoned their civil days from 
midnight, and there are also traces of reckon- 
ing the hours from midnight in Asia Minor. 
“ About the sixth hour” would then be about 
six a.m. Before touching upon the strange 
darkness which at the sixth hour seems to 
have hung over the land like a black 
pall, we note that somewhere in the first 
three hours, possibly after the words spoken 
to the dying penitent, must be placed 
the incident of the entrusting the virgin- 
mother to St. John (xix. 25, etc.). There 
is no doubt that on the surface of this, 
his third word from the cross, lay a loving 
desire to spare his mother the sight of his 
last awful suffering. Hence his command 
to John to watch over from henceforth the 
mother of his Lord. We may assnme, then, 
that, in obedience to his Master’s word, John 
led Mary away before the sixth hour. So 
Bengel, who comments here, “ Great is the 
faith of Mary to be present at the cross; 

at was her submission to go away before 
fis death.” And there was a darkness over 
all the earth until the ninth hour, St. 
Matthew gives us additional particulars re- 
specting this phenomenon. He says that 
besides this darkness there was also an 
earthquake, and that several graves were 
opened, and the dead during those hours of 
solemn gloom appeared to many in the holy 
city. Early Christian writers of high au- 
thority, such as Tertullian (‘ Apol.,’ ch. 21) 
and Origen (‘Contra Cels.,’ ii. 33), appeal to 
this strange phenomenon as if attested by 
heathen writers. 1t was evidently no slight 
or imaginary portent, but one that was well 
known in the early Christian years. The 
narrative does not oblige us to think of any- 
thing more than an indescribable and oppres- 
sive darkness, which like a vast black pall 
hung over earth and sea, The effect on the 
scofiing multitude was quickly perceptible. 
We hear of no more cries of mocking and 
derision ; only just at the end of the three 
dark hours is the silence broken by the mys- 
terious and awful cry of the Sinless One re- 
lated by SS. Matthew and Mark, “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Godet’s comment is remarkable: “The 
darkness, the rending of the veil of the 
temple, the earthquake, and the opening of 
several graves, are explained by the pro- 
found connection existing on the one side 
between Christ and humanity, on the other 
between‘humanity and nature. Christ is the 
Soul of humanity, as humanity is the sow 
of the external world.” The darkness, he 
suggests, was perhaps connected with the 
earthquake with which it was accompanied, 
or it may have resulted from an atmospheri- 
cal or cosmical cause. The phenomenon 
need not necessarily have extended over all 
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the earth; it probably was confined to Pales- 
tine and the adjacent countries. 

Ver. 45.—And the veil of the temple was 
rent in the midst. ‘This was the inner veil, 
which hung between the holy place and the 
holy of holies. It was rich with costly em- 
broidery, and very heavy. Before the will- 
ing surrender of life told of in the next verse 
(46), our Lord spoke twice more. These 
fifth and sixth words from the cross are pre- 
served by St. John (xix. 28, 30). The first 
of these, “ I thirst ”—an expression of bodily 
exhaustion, of physical suffering—was pre- 
dicted as partof the agony of the Servant 
of God (Ps. Ixix. 21). The second, “ It és 
Jinished!” tells that “the earthly life had 
been carried to its issue. That every essen- 
tial point in the prophetic portraiture of 
Messiah had been realized. The last suffer- 
ing for sin had been endnred. The end of 
all had been gained. Nothing was left un- 
done or unborne ” (Westcott). 

Ver. 46.—And when Jesus had cried 
with aloud voice, he said. This is better 
rendered, and Jesus cried with a loud 
voice and said. The cry with the loud 
voice is the solemn dismissal of his spirit 
when he commended it to his Father. 
The object of the receiving the refreshment 
of the vinegar—the sour wine (John xix, 
30)—was that his natural forces, weakened 
by the long suffering, should be restored 
sufficiently for him to render audible the 
last two sayings—the “It is finished!” of 
St. John, and the commending his soul to 
his Father, of St. Luke. Father, into thy 
hends I commend my spirit. St. John (xix. 
30) has related now already Jesus had 
uttered the triumphal cry, TeréAcoras! “It 
is finished!” This was his farewell to earth. 
St. Luke records the words which seem 
almost immediately to have followed the 
“Tt is finished!” This commending his 
spirit to his I'ather has been accurately 
termed his entrance-grecting to heaven, 
This placing his spirit as a trust in the 
Father’s hands is, as Stier phrases it, an ex- 
pression of the profoundest and most blessed 
repose after toil. “It is finished!” has 
already told us that the struggling and com- 
bat were sealed and closed for ever. Doc- 
trinally it is a saying of vast importance; 
for it emphatically asserts that the soul 
will exist apart from the body in the hands 
of God. This at least is its proper home. 
The saying has been ecloed on many 
a saintly death-bed. Stephen, full of the 
Holy Ghost, in his great agony shows us 
the form of this blessed prayer we should 
properly use for ourselvcs at that supreme 
hour, when he asked the Lord Jesus to 
receive his spirit, and then fell asleep. 
Thus coming to the Son, we come through 
him to the Father. Huss,on his way to the 
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stake, when his enemies were triumphantly 
giving over his soul to devils, said with no 
fess theological accuracy than with sure, 
calm faith, “But I commit my spirit into 
thy hand, O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast 
redeemed it.” And having said thus, he 
gave up the ghost. This setting his spirit 
free was his own voluntary act. He had 
already told his disciples of his own inde- 
pendent power to lay down and take up his 
life (John x. 17,18). The great teachers of 
the early Church evidently lay stress on 
this (see Tertullian, ‘ Apol.,’ ch. 21). Au- 
gustine’s words are striking: “Quis ita 
dormit quando voluerit, sicut Jesus mortuus 
est quando voluit? Quis ita vestem ponit 
quando voluerit, sicut se carne exuit quando 
vult? Quis ita cum voluerit abit, quomodo 
ille cum voluit obiit?” and he ends with 
this practical conclusion: “Quanta spe- 
randa vel timenda potestas est judicantis, si 
apparuit tanta morientis?” “Under these 
circumstances,” writes Dr. Westcott, “ it 
may not be fitting to speculate on the 
physical cause of the Lord’s death, but it 
has been argued that the symptoms agree 
with a rupture of the heart, such as might 
be produced by intense mental agony.” 
Ver. 47.—Now when the centurion saw 
what was done, he glorified God, saying, 
Certainly this was a righteous Man. This 
was the Roman officer who was in command 
of the detachment on guard at the three 
. crosses. St. Paul—who, if he did not abso- 
lutely put together the Third Gospel and 
the Acts, had much to do with the com- 
pilation and arrangement of these writings— 
on his many journeys and frequent changes 
of residence in different parts of the em- 
pire, had many opportunities of judging the 
temper and spirit of the Roman army, and 
on several occasions speaks favourably of 
these officers (ch. vii. 2; xxiii. 47; Acts x. 
1; xxii. 26; xxvii. 43). Certainly tkis was 
arighteous Man. The noble generosity, the 
brave patience, and the strange majesty of 
the Sufferer; the awful portents which for 
three hours had accompanied this scene— 
portents which the centurion and many of 
the bystanders could not help associating 
with the crucifixion of him men called “the 
King of the Jews;” then the death, in which 
appeared no terror ;—all this drew forth the 
exclamation of the Roman. In St. Matthew, 
the words of the centurion which are re- 
ported are “the Son of God.” ‘Twice in 
those solemn hours had the centurion heard 
the Crucified pray to his Father. This may 
have suggested the words, “Son of God; ” 
but this change in the later Gospel of St. 
Luke to “a righteous Man ” seems to point 
to the sense in which the Roman used the 
lofty appellation. 
Ver. 48.—And all the people that came 
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together to that sight, beholding the things 
which were done, smote their breasts, and 
returned. We must remember that the con- 
demnation of the Christ was no spontaneous 
deed of the multitude. Their miserable 
share in the act was suggested to them by 
their rulers. In the multitude very quickly 
revulsion of feeling sets in, and they often 
regret the past with a bitter, useless regret 
The wave of sorrow which seems to have 
swept across those wavering, unstable hearts, 
which induced them to smite their breasts 
in idle regret, was a dim and shadowy re- 
hearsal of the mighty sorrow and true 
penitence which will one day, as their 
prophet told them, be the blessed lot of the 
once-loved people when “they shall look 
upon me whom they have pierced, and they 
shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for 
his only son” (Zech. xii. 10). 

Ver. 49.—Stood afar off. Disciples open 
and secret, friends and acquaintances among 
the Jerusalem citizens and Galilean pil- 
grims (with the exception of the little 
group of which Mary and John were the 
centre till the dying Lord bade them leave 
him), all alike lacked courage and devotion, 
all feared to stand by their Master and 
Friend at that awful season. He trod the 
winepress alone (see Isa. Ixiii. 3). None 
possessed the heroic faith which through 
the sombre cloud of seeming failure could see 
the true glory of the Sun of Righteousness, 
which go soon was to arise and shine. 


Vers. 50—56.—The entombment. The 
sequence of events which immediately 
followed the death of Christ appears to have 
been as follows. 

Our Lord expired apparently soon after 
3 pm. The “even” alluded to by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark began at 3 p.m. and 
lasted till sunset, about 6 p.m., when the 
sabbath commenced. Some time, then, be- 
tween 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. Joseph of Arima- 
thea went to Pilate to ask for the body of 
Jesus. . The governor was surprised, not at 
the request, but at hearing that Jesus was 
dead already (Mark xv. 44), and, to assure 
himself of the fact, sent to inquire of the 
centurion on duty at the crosses. Some 
where about the same time, probably a little 
later in the “ evening,” but still before 6 p-m., 
the Jews, t.e. the Sanhedrin leaders, came 
to Pilate with a request that the death of 
the three crucified might be hastened by 
their legs being broken, in order that their 
bodies hanging on the crosses might not 
pollute the very sacred day which followed. 
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(It would be the sabbath, and the day of the 
Passover.) 

This terrible, but perhaps merciful, end to 
the tortures of the cross seems not to have 
been uncommon in Jewish crucifixion in- 
flicted by the Roman authority. 

Crucifixion with this and all its attendant 
horrors was abolished by the first Christian 
emperor Constantine in the fourth century. 

The two thieves apparently expired under 
this treatment. The soldiers, however, when 
they looked on the form hanging on the cen- 
tral cross, found the Crucified, as we know, 
dead already. To make sure of this, one of 
the executioners thrust his spear deeply into 
the side of the motionless body of Jesus, 
“and forthwith came there out blood and 
water” (John xix. 33, 34). Upon this, in 
accordance with the permission of the gover- 
nor already obtained, the body of the Lord 
was delivered to Joseph of Arimathza and his 
friends. 


Vers. 50, 51.—And, behold, there was a 
man named Joseph, a counsellor; and he 
was & good man, and a just: (the same had 
not consented to the counsel and deed of 
them ;) he was of Arimathea. This Joseph 
was a member of the Sanhedrin, a personage 
of high distinction in Jerusalem, and evi- 
dently of great wealth. It is especially 
mentioned that bis vote in the supreme 
council was not given when the death of 
Jesus was determined on. Nicodemus and 
his costly offering of spices for the entomb- 
ment is only mentioned by St. John (xix. 
89). Arimathza, the place whence this 
Joseph came, is famous in Jewish history, 
being identical with Ramathaim Zophim, 
the “Ramah of the watchers,” the native 
town of Samuel. Each evangelist speaks 
of Joseph in high terms, and each in his 
own way. “Luke styles him ‘a counsellor, 
good ana just;’ he is the «adds xd-yabds, the 
Greek ideal. Mark calls him ‘an honour- 
able counsellor,’ the Roman ideal. Matthew 
writes of him as‘a rich man:’ is not this the 
Jewish ideal?” (Godet). And St. John, we 
might add, chooses another title for this 
loved man, “being a disciple of Jesus:” 
this was St. John’s ideal. In Joseph of 
Arimathza and Nicodemus we have speci- 
mens of a class of earnest and devout Jews, 
perhaps not uncommon at that time—men 
who respected and admired our Lord as 
a Teacher, and half believed in him as the 
Messiah (the Christ), and yet from many 
mixed and various motives shrank from 
confessing him before men till after the 
cross had been endured. It was not only 
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the Resurrection which so enormously in- 
creased the number and raised the character 
of the followers of Jesus. When he was 
gone, men reflected on the inimitable life, 
on the deep, heart-searching teaching, on 
the confirmatory works of power; and when 
the news of the Resurrection came, tlie little 
wavering, half-hearted band of followers and 
hearers became in a few months a great 
host, and in a few years they had spread 
over the then civilized world. There is a 
strange but interesting tradition which tells 
how this Joseph of Arimathea came to 
Great Britain about A.D. 63, and settled in 
Glastonbury, and there erected a humble 
Christian oratory, the first in England. The 
miraculous thorn of Glastonbury, long sup- 
posed to bud and blossom every Christmas 
Day, was reported to have sprung from the 
staff which Joseph stuck in the ground as 
he stopped to rest himself on the hill-top. 

Ver. 53.—And he took it down, and 
wrapped it in linen. The Jast sad rites 
of love seem all to have been performed by 
friendly hands. Joseph and Nicodemus, 
and those with them, reverently took down 
the pierced and bleeding body; then, after 
the usual ablution, the sacred head was 
covered with the napkin, the soudarion (St. 
John), and the holy body was wrapped 
tenderly and carefully in broad bands of 
the finest linen, covered with thick layers 
of the costly aromatic preparation of which 
Nicodemus had laid up such ample store 
(St. John). This was to preserve the loved 
remains of the Master from any corruption 
which might set in before they could pro- 
ceed with the process of embalming, which 
was delayed necessarily until after the 
sabbath and Passover day were passed. 
St. John adds, “as the manner of the Jews 
is to bury,” probably marking the Jewish 
custom of embalming and thus preserving 
the body, as coutrasted with burning, which 
was the Roman usage. And laid it in a 
sepulchre that was hewn in stone. St. 
John tells us the sepulchre was in a garden. 
This seems not to have been an unusual 
practice with “the great” among the Jews. 
Josephus relates of Kings Uzziah and 
Manasseh that they were buried in their 
gardens (‘ Ant.,’ ix. 10 and x. 3.2). “He 
made his grave with the rich ” (Isa. liii. 9). 
Wherein never man before was laid. St. 
John styles it “a new sepulchre.” These 
details are given to show that the Lord’s 
sacred body was not brought into contact 
with corruption. 

Ver. 51.—And that day was the prepara- 
tion, and the sabbath drew on. It was the 
preparation for the sabbath, but more espe- 
cially for the great Passover Feast. St. 
John, for this reason, calls the coming 
sabbath “a high day.” Drew on; literally 
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began to dawn; although the sabbath began 
at sunset, the whole time of darkness was 
regarded as anticipatory of the dawn. The 
evening of Friday was sometimes even 
called “the daybreak.” 

Vers. 55, 56.-And the women also, which 
came with him from Galilee, followed after, 
and beheld the sepulchre, and how his body 
was laid. And they returned, and prepared 
spices and ointments. The real process of 
embalming, the women who were of the 
company of Jesus—the Maries, Salome, and 
others—proposed to undertake as soon as 
the sabbath was passed, that is, on the first 
day of the coming week—the Sunday. How 
little even his nearest and dearest friends 
dreamed of a resurrection of the body! It 
seems probable that they expected, at least 
some of them, a glorious reappearance of 
Jesus, bué when, but how, they had evi- 


dently formed no definite conception. None, 
however, seemed to have thought of the 
bodily resurrection which took place on the 
first day of the week—on that Sunday 
morning. St. Matthew (xxvii. 62—66) re- 
lates how, after the entombment, the chief 
priests and Pharisees went to Pilate and 
asked that the sepulchre mizht, “until the 
third day,” be made sure; and how the 
Roman governor bade them take such pre- 
cautions as seemed good to them. These 
—his bitter opponents—were more clear- 
sighted than his friends. They had some 
dim fears of something which might still 
follow, while his disciples, in their hopeless 
sorrow, thought all was over. And rested 
the sabbath day according to the command- 
ment. ‘It was the last sabbath of the old 
covenant, It was scrupulously respected” 
(Godet). 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers. 47—56.—Friday night until Sunday morning. “ It ts Jinished!” But there 
are witnesses to the solemnity of the moment and the significance of the word, whose 


testimony gives weight to the voice of conscience. 


quake are felt. When “the loud voice ” 
holy from the holy place is torn in two; 


The rumble and reel of the earth- 


is uttered, the veil which separates the most 
an ominous darkness covers the city; there 


is a crash as of rending rocks and opening tombs, and strange forms, as of those who 


were dead, flit before the vision. 


Three hours are marked by portents (vers. 44, 45), 


beneath whose impression even the officer in charge of the Roman soldiery exclaims 


(ver. 47), “Certainly this was a righteous Man. 


He must have been a Son of God.” 


And when, besides, the multitude, hushed and solemnized, gazes on the countenance 
now calm and still in the repose of death, and the recollection of the life so pure and 
noble becomes vivid in the mind, the reaction from intense excitement sets in, and 
(ver. 48) smiting on their breasts in unavailing sorrow, they steal away from the scene 
of death. Only two groups remain—the soldiers, who must watch until the crucified 
are dead, and their bodies are removed; and “ the acquaintance of Jesus, and the women 
who had followed him from Galilee, far off, in speechless amazement beholding these 


things” (ver. 49). All that remains is the burial. 


He whose cross was erected between 


the malefactors is dead. The priests and scribes had begged that the closing act of 
the death by crucifixion, that called the crucifragium—the smiting or breaking of the 
legs—might be hastened and the corpses removed, so that no offence to decency might 
be felt on the high day, “the double sabbath,” at hand. Pilate had acceded to the 


request; and the forms of the two malefactors had been smitten. 


Not the form of 


Jesus. No spark of life, it was said, remained. Only, to make assurance sure, a spear 
is thrust into the side; the spear, it may be, pierced the pericardium of the heart, 
or that had already been ruptured ; anyhow, a mixture of blood and water flows out. 
St. John is emphatic as to this, no doubt to silence the suggestion that Jesus had only 


seemed to die, or that the seeming death had been only a swoon. 
evangelist (John xix. 35), “I saw it myself.” 
effusion which we set before us when we sing— 


: No, says the 
It is the symbolic meaning of that 


“Let the water and the blood, 
From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure— 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


Is the Lord buried in the sepulchre reserved for those who had been doomed to capita, 
punishment? No. Here there comes into view the beautiful and striking incident 
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recorded in vers. 50—53. And, in connection with it, we light on a word which is used at 

he hour when we should least have expected to find it. One of the Sanhedrists—a man 
universally esteemed for piety and prudence—Joseph of Arimathwa—had not consented 
to the counsel and deed of his colleagues. Hitherto he had never dared to avow the 
attraction which he felt. Why should he now risk his reputation, it may be his life, 
by an acknowledgment which he had withheld in his earlier days? Every dictate of 
worldly wisdom bade him be wholly silent. What do we read in Mark xv. 43? It is 
the death of Christ that dispels the fear, that at last prompts to decision. He goes in 
boldly to Pilate, and craves the body of Jesus. And the demand of the senator is 
granted. And as he bears away the sacred frame, he is joined by another (John xix. 
89), the Nicodemus of whom we read at the beginning of the ministry (John iii.), who 
brings with him a princely offering of myrrh and aloes, The reverent and loving 
hands thus joined together wrap the body (ver. 53) in linen, and hastily and partially 
embalm it, laying it in the tomb which Joseph had scooped out for himself as his 
own last resting-place. What happened between this time and the third, the 
appointed day? Let us ask, first, What, as tt concerns our Lord? secondly, What, 
as tt concerns the disciples? and, thirdly, What, as ¢¢ concerns the world which 
crucified him ? 

I. WHAT HAPPENED AS IT CONCERNS ovR Lorp? Two or three words give us 
some hints concerning our Lord after his death and before the Resurrection. First, 
his own assurance given to Mary on the resurrection-day (John xx. 17), “I am not 
yet ascended to my Father.” The place and condition into which he passed, in dying, 
were intermediate between the life on earth and the life in glory. He was not then, as 
the Man Jesus, in the glory of the Father. And, as bearing on this, we further recall 
the promise to the dying malefactor (ver. 43), “Lord, remember me,” he had said, 
“when thou comest into thy kingdom.” “To-day,” was the reply, “shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” Paradise, then, received the soul of Christ. Thither he bore 
with him the one who, in penitence and faith, had cast himself on his mercy. And 
Paradise meant the region in the under-world of the dead set apart for the faithful as 
their rest until the resurrection—a blessedness real, though incomplete; a garden with 
the tree of life in it, but not the full enjoyment of the beatific vision. This is the 
meaning of the clause in the Apostles’ Creed, “ He descended into hell,” #.e. into Hades, 
the state of the dead. It is true that this clause has not the antiquity which may be 
claimed for other clauses; but it expresses the belief of all times that our Lord sub- 
mitted to the conditions of the holy dead—that he was truly and verily numbered 
among them. The soul was actually in Hades, or Shedl. What part in the great 
redemptive work was fulfilled by this descent? Had he a ministry in this short but 
significant period? ‘There is a passage in 1 Peter too obscure to allow of being pressed 
as an answer to this question, but suggestive of interesting lines of thought (1 Pet. 
iii, 18—20). To many it has seemed that the preaching to the spirits in prison men- 
tioned there was the work of the Hades-state; that he proclaimed his gospel to those 
who were kept in ward—not the righteous only, but those who were disobedient, e.g. 
the antediluvian generations to which Noah had preached in vain. And the inference 
drawn from this view of the passage has appeared “ to throw lizht on one of the darkest 
enigmas of Divine justice—the cases where the final doom seems infinitely out of pro- 
portion to the lapse which has incurred it.” No argument can be built on a passage 
whose interpretation is doubtful; but the exposition hinted at falls in with convictions 
which have been cherished from the time of the apostles. Weare, at all events, on 
solid Scripture ground when we suppose that, in the world of the dead, the triumph 
over him that had the power of death, ¢.e. the devil, was completed. The descent was 
the following of the enemy into his innermost citadel; it was the spoiling of the 
principalities and power of darkness; it was the opening of the way through death into 
life by him who has the keys of Hades. Is not Paradise all the sweeter that Christ 
has been there? Is ‘not the inheritance all the surer that through death he went to 
the Father? Is not this the symbol of our faith and hope—that “the Lord has set 
his cross in the midst of Hades, which is the sign of victory that will remain to 
cternity ” ? 

Il. WHAT HAPPENED AS IT CONCERNS THE DISCIPLES. But what of those who 
weep and lament whilst the world is rejoicing—the sorrow-stricken, orphaned company 
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of disciples? The last to leave the place where the body of Jesus was laid, as the first 
to hasten to the tomb when the sabbath is past, are the holy women (vers. 55, 56). 
We see them on Friday evening watching the tomb, and observing how the lifeless 
form was attended to, and then hastening into the city, that they may make ready the 
spices and ointments for embalming before the sabbath began. Their love is stronger 

n their faith. The heart’s yearning is sometimes more than the heart’s believing. A 
very dreary sabbath that was to all the disciples. ‘They rested according to the com- 
mandment” (ver. 56). A commandment—rest, and nothing more. What conflicts of 
thought and affection! What desolation of spirit! Peter—what a strange sabbath it 
must have been to him! Only one thing for all. ‘he sense of relation to the crucified 
Jesus can never be effaced; but it has no glow of hope, it has only the darkness of a 
memory, the gloom of a despair. ‘“ They rested on the sabbath; but” (the first word 
of the twenty-fourth chapter should be “ but” rather than “ now”); but the running of 
the spirit, the movement of the love, is only towards the garden and its sepulchre. Is 
it not the type of Church, of Christian, wanting the power of the Holy Ghost? Work 
for Christ, loyal but cheerless, without sight of his glory, or waiting for his advent— 
this is suggested by the preparation of the spices and ointments, and the sabbath- 
keeping but without the true spiritual sabbath, the joy of the Lord; ordinances 
observed, but with no inner alacrity, only because of the commandment. This is 
suggested by the unrestful resting on that seventh day. Not yet is there the anointing 
of the Holy Ghost, the power of the Resurrection. 

III]. WHAT HAPPENED A8 IT CONCERNS THE WORLD WHICH ORUCIFIED HIM. Is it 
not strange that what was absent from faith as a hope was present to unbelief as a 
fear? Those who had crucified the Lord have their memory wonderfully quickened. 
They recall (Matt. xxvii. 62—64) some words which he uttered nearly three years 
before, about a temple which he would raise in three days, and their dread gives a force 
to these words. Sabbath though it be, the chief priests and Pharisees seek an audience 
of Pilate, and beg him to “make the sepulchre sure until the third day, lest his dis- 
eiples come by night, and steal him away, and say to the people, He is risen from the 
dead: and so the last error be worse than the first.” They are told to go their way and 
do as they choose; and hence the sealing of the great stone and the setting of the 
watch. Is not all now secure? Have they not for ever dispelled the illusions as to 
the Deceiver? So thought the Jewish authorities; so men think still. They are always 
erying out that the Christian religion is effete, that the Christian’s Christ has been 
slain, “Are there any Christians still?” asked a notable sceptic some years ago. O 
purblind souls! What avail your watch and seal? He whom you call Deceiver is 
yet alive; and there are compunctions of heart, convictions of guilt and wrong-doing, 
and needs of spiritual restoration and inward rectitude, which will assert themselves 
against all your philosophies! Pentecost days are never far distant davs when a 
mighty remorse rolls over the minds of men, and the cry which never can be silenced, 
because it is the cry of the human soul in its most solemn hours, and with reference to 
its deepest wants, bursts through lips which are quivering with a genuine earnestness, 
“What shall we do to be saved?” On that sabbath the world religious and irreligious 
holds its rest. It cannot altogether forget ; but it holds its Paschal feasts, and complies 
with all the etiquette of these feasts, as if there were no Calvary, as if no Jesus had 
lived and died. And is not this the feature of all tirnes? Do not men push their 
ambitious projects, scheme and toil, spend their strength, and hold their sabbaths 
without the living consciousness of the Christ who died for their sins? May not we 
ourselves say— 

“Isin; and heaven and earth go round 
As if no dreadful deed were done, 
As if Christ’s blood had never flowed 
To hinder sin or to atone”? 


There is no word more solemn than that (Heb. vi. 4—6) in which the sacred writer 
reminds us that if those who have tasted the Word of God and the powers of the world 
to come fall away, they pass from the fold of the Church into the ranks of Christ’s 


enemies, seeing “they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an 
open shame.” ; 
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HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1—3.—The Divine kingdom. Deeply interesting is this interview between 
the Nazarene and the Roman, the Jewish Prisoner and the Roman judge; the one then 
brought forth as a malefactor and now seated on the throne of the world, the other 
then exalted on the seat of power and now sunk to the depth of universal pity if not 
of universal scorn. “ Art thou a King?” asks the latter, in the tone of lofty supe- 
riority. “Iam,” replies the former, in the tone of calm and profound assurance. What, 
then, was this kingdom of which he spoke? What was that kingdom of God, that 
kingdom of heaven, that “ kingdom of the truth” (John xviii. 37) which he foretold, 
which he came to this world and which he laid down his life to establish? It was the 
sovereignty of God over all human souls. God’s claim—which is not founded on pre- 
scription, nor upon force, but upon righteousness—is his claim on the reverence, the 
affection, the obedience, of those whom he has created, preserved, enriched, who owe to 
him all that he demands of them. With us, who have revolted from his rule, this 
means nothing less than the restoration of our loyalty, and thus our return to his like- 
ness and to his favour as well as to his sway. We look at— 

I, THE ORIGINALITY OF THE CONCEPTION. We plume ourselves upon the originality 

of our ideas, upon our “creations.” But when did the mind of man launch on the sea 
of human thought such a conception as this kingdom of God? Men had entertained 
the idea of founding by force a widely extended empire which should command the 
outward homage and tribute of hundreds of thousands of men, and should last for many 
generations. But who ever designed a creation like this glorious “kingdom of 
heaven ”—a world-wide sway embracing all living souls whatsoever, exercised by an 
unseen King, in which the service of the lip, and even that of the life, would be of no 
account at all without the homage of the heart and the willing subjection of the spirit, 
characterized by universal righteousness, and crowned by abounding peace and lasting 
joy ? 
; TL THE IMMENSITY OF THE WORK TO BE ACCOMPLISHED. For what would be involved 
in the establishment of such a kingdom as this? Not only the formation and main- 
tenance of a new religion that should hold up its head and keep its course amid sur- 
rounding faiths, but the utter intolerance and complete subversion of every other creed 
and cultus; the emptying of all the temples and all the synagogues in every land; the 
dissolution of all the venerable religious institutions which were rooted in the prejudice, 
fixed in the affections, wrought into the habits and the lives of men; it meant the 
establishment in the convictions and in the conscience of mankind of a faith which 
came into direct collision with all its intellectual pride, with all its social seltishness, 
with all its powerful passions. 

III. Irs suBLIMiry AS A PURPOSE AND A HOPE. Not merely to ameliorate the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of a country, or of the world at large, That would have 
been a noble purpose; but that would have been slight and small in comparison with 
the aim of Jesus Christ. His view was to put away the source of all poverty and sorrow 
and death ; to “put away sin by the sacrifice of himself;” to found in the hearts and 
therefore in the lives of men a kingdom of holiness, and therefore of true and lasting 
blessedness; to restore to God his rightful heritage in the love of his children, and, 
at the same time, to restore to men everywhere their high and glorious portion in the 
favour and friendship, in the likeness and glory, of God. Was ever scheme, was ever 
hope like this—so divinely new, so magnificently great, so unapproachably sublime ? 
1. The way into this kingdom is by a humble, living faith. 2. The way on to its 
higher places is the service of sacrificial love, The path which takes us to the cross 
is the way to the throne.—U. 


Vers. 4—12.— The majesty of meekness, etc. Beautiful in the last degree, as a moral 
spectacle, is the sight of the meek but mighty Saviour in the presence of the scornful 
human sovereign. But there are many lessons which we may gather on our way to 
that striking scene. d ; 

L How pPirirUL HUMAN AUTHORITY MAY PROVE To BE! Poor Pilate, occupying his 
high seat of authority and power, is “driven with the wind and tossed,” as if he were 
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a leaf upon the ground. He “ finds no fault in Jesus” (ver. 4), but he dares not acquit 
him; he is afraid of the men he is there togovern. He casts about for a way of escape ; 
he at lasts hits upon the poor expedient of shifting the difficulty to other shoulders. He 
presents to us a very pitiable object as a man who sits in the chair of office, and dares 
not do his duty there. Authority divested of a manly courage and shaking with fear 
of consequences is a deplorable thing. : 

Il, How Freese 18 MERE PASSIONATE VEHEMENCE! The people, led by the priests, 
were “‘ the more fierce” (ver. 5), insisting that Pilate should not release the Prisoner of 
whose innocence he was convinced. We see them, with hatred flashing from their eyes, 
indulging in frantic gestures of deprecation and incitement, loudly clamouring for the 
condemnation of the Holy One. Their urgency did, indeed, prevail for the moment, as 
vehemence frequently does. But into what a dire and terrible mistake it led them! to 
what a crime were they hastening! what awful issues were to spring from their success! 
How truly were they sowing the wind of which they would reap the whirlwind! 
Karnestness is always admirable; enthusiasm is often a great power for good; but 
passionate vehemence is nothing better than a noisy feebleness. It is not the presence 
of real power; it is the absence of intelligence and self-control. It leads men to actions 
which have a momentary success, but which end in a lasting failure and in sad disgrace. 

Ill. How unrevirrvn Is ig curiosity. (Vers. 8,9.) Herod cqngratulated himself 
too soon. He reckoned on having a keen curiosity fully gratified; he thought he had 
this Prophet in his power, and could command an exhibition of his peculiar faculty, 
whatever that might préve to be. But he did not want to arrive at truth, or to be 
better able to do his duty or serve his generation; and Jesus Christ declined to minister 
to his royal fancy. He was silent and passive, though urged to speech and action. 
Christ will speak to our hearts, and will work for our benefit and blessing when we 
approach him in a reverent and earnest spirit ; but to a worldly and irgeverent curiosity 
he has nothing to say. It must retire ungratified, and come again in Another mood. 

IV. How INconsTANT 18 UNSPIRITUAL FRIENDSHIP! Herod had very little to thank 
Pilate for, on this occasion; he appears to have mistaken a cowardly attempt to evade 
duty for a mark of personal respect or a desire to effect a reconciliation (ver. 12). A 
friendship that had to be renewed, and that was patched up in so slight a way and on 
such mistaken ground, would not last long and was worth very little. Friendship that 
is not built on thorough knowledge and on mutual esteem is exceedingly fragile and 
of small account. It is only common attachment to the same great principles and to 
the one Divine Lord that binds together in indissoluble bonds. Sameness of occupa= 
tion, similarity of taste, exposure to a common peril, or the possession of @ common 
hope,—this is not the rock on which friendship will stand long; it rests on character, 
and on the character that is formed by close, personal intimacy ywibh the one true 
Friend of man. 

V. How wrone@ AND EVEN WICKED IS UNENLIGHTENED scorn! (Ver. 11.) Quite 
unimaginable is the uproarious laughter and the keen, low enjoyment with which the 
actors went through this wretched ribaldry, this (to us) most painful mockery. How 
little did they think that he whom they were so mercilessly insulting was the King he 
claimed to be, and was immeasurably higher than the highest of them all! Wrong and 
wicked is human scorn. Often since then has it mocked at truth and wisdom, and 
poured its poor ridicule on the head of holiness and true nobility! It is not only 
the “ stranger” who may prove to be the “ angel unawares entertained ;” it is also the 
man whom we do not understand, whom we may think entirely in the wrong, whom 
we are tempted to despise, Many are the mockers who will be fain, one day, to receive 
a gracious pardon from the object of their derision. 

VI. How masexstio Is sPiRITUAL MEEKNESS! (Ver. 11.) We know well how our 
Lord bore this cruel trial. “A silent Man before his foes” was he. Able at any 
moment to bring them into utmost humiliation, to turn the mocking glance of triumph 
into the countenance blanched with unspeakable fear, and the brutal laugh of mockery 
into a cry for mercy, he stood without a blow, without a word on his own behalf, 
enduring as one that saw the invisible and the eternal. There is nothing more majestic 
than a calm endurance of wrong. To accept without return the strong buffeting of 
cruelty, to take without reply the more keen and piercing utterance of falsehood, 
because stillness or silence will advance the cause of truth and the kingdom of God,— 
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this 18 to be very “near the throne” on which it is our hichest ambition to be placed ; 
it is to be carrying out, most acceptably, the commandment of the meek, majestic 
Saviour as he says to us, “ Follow me! ”—O. 


Ver. 16.—Guilty compromise. Twice (see ver. 22) Pilate made this offer to the 
Jews. He would chastise Jesus and release him ; he would thus gratify them by putting 
the Object of their hatred to pain and humiliation, and he would satisfy his own con- 
science by saving an innocent man from the last extremity. It wasa poor and a guilty 
compromise he proposed as a solution. If Jesus were as guilty as they claimed that 
he was, he deserved to die, and Pilate was in duty bound to condemn him to death ; if 
he were innocent, he certainly ought not to have been subjected to the exposure and 
agony of scourging. It was a cowardly and ignoble endeavour to save himself at the 
expense either of public or of individual justice. Compromises are of very different 
character. There are compromises which are— 

I, JUST, AND THEREFORE HONOURABLE. ‘Two men in business have claims one against 
the other, and one cannot convince tke other by argument; the proposal is made to 
adjust their respective claims by a compromise, each man consenting to forego some- 
thing, the concession of the one being taken as a fair equivalent to that of the other: 
this is honourable to both. It very probably results in each man getting what is his 
due, and it saves both from the misery and expense of litigation, and preserves good 
will and even friendship. 

II, Wisk, AND THEREFORE COMMENDABLE. A society—it may be of a distinctly 
religious character—is divided by its members holding opposite opinions, Some advo- 
cate one course, the others urge a different one. The idea is suggested that a third 
course be adopted, which includes some features of the two; there is no serious principle 
involved, it is only a matter of procedure, a question of expediency. Then it will prob- 
ably be found to be the wisdom of that society to accept the proposed compromise. 
Every one present has the double advantage of secwring something which he approves, 
and (what is really better, if it could but be realized) that of ytelding something to 
the wishes or the convictions of other people. 

Ill. Guinty, AND THEREFORE CONDEMNABLE. Such was that of the text. Such 
have been innumerable others since then. All are guilty that are effected: 1. At the 
expense of truth. The teacher of Divine truth may bring his doctrine down to the 
level of his hearers’ understanding; he may make known the great verities of the faith 
“in many portions” (woAvuepds); but he may not, in order to “please men,” distort or 
withhold the living truth of God. If he does that he shows himself unworthy of his 
office, and he exposes himself to the severe condemnation of his Divine Master. 2. At 
the expense of justice. However anxious we may be to preserve outward harmony, we 
may not, for the sake of peace, do any one man a wrong; may not asperse his character, 
injure his prospects, wound his spirit. Rather than do that, we must face the storm, 
and guide our bark as best we can. 3. At the expense of self-respect. If Pilate had 
been less hardened than he probably was, less accustomed to the infliction of human 
pain and shame, he would have gone back to the interior of his house ashamed of him- 
self, as he thought of the lacerating scene that immediately followed that mockery of 
a trial. If we caunot yield without inflicting on our own soul a real spiritual injury, 
without doing (or leaving undone) an action the remembrance of which will not only 
shame but weaken us, then we must not compromise the matter in dispute. We must 
tell our tale, whatever it may be; we must make our motion, whomsoever it may 
offend; we must walk straight on in the road of rectitude, in the path of humanity.—O, 


Ver. 24.—The character of Pilate. It is true that Pilate’s opinion concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth was very different indeed from that of his accusers; but he hitie imagined 
that it would be to that poor suffering Prisoner that he would owe such immortality 
as he is to enjoy. Yet so it is; it is only because we are discijles of Jesus Christ that 
we care to ask who and what was Pilate. He is nothing but the gold upon the altar. 
In considering the elements of his “haracter, we note— 

L ‘THAT HE WAS POSSESSED OF ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE. He would hardly have 
reached the station he occupied, or helu it as long as he did, if he had not had these two 


qualities in his character. 
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Il. THAT HE WAS NOT DEVOID OF SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT. It is clear that he was 
aiuch impressed by all that he saw of Jesus. The calmness, patience, and nobility of our 
Lord called forth from Pilate a sincere respect. There was genuine admiration in his 
heart as he led forth the Divine Sufferer and exclaimed, “ Behold the Man!” He was 
affected, and even awed, by the moral greatness he was witnessing. He may also have 
been moved to pity. 

III. THAT HIS WORLDLINESS HAD WORN ouT His FalTH. He had probably had his 
visions, in earlier days, of the sacredness and supremacy of truth; he had indulged his 
idea of what was morally good and sound, more to be desired than riches, more to be 
pursued than honour or authority. But a life of worldliness had done for him what 
it will do for any of its votaries—it had eaten away his early faith; it had caused his 
fairest views and noblest purposes to melt and to disappear ; it had left his spirit “‘ naked 
to his enemies,” without any assured belief in any one or in anything. “To bear witness 
to the truth.” ‘ What ¢s truth?” asks the poor sceptic, whose soul was empty of all 
sustaining trust, of all ennobling hope. 

IV. THAT HE HAD COME TO SUBORDINATE RIGHTEOUSNESS TO PoLIcy. That Prisoner 
on his hands was innocent : of that he was well assured. He would not condemn him to 
a cruel death unless he was obliged todo so. But he must not push his preference for 
righteousness too far. He must not seriously endanger his own position; he must not 
put a handle into the power of his enemies, No; rather than that, this pure and holy 
One must be scourged, must even die the death. As the trial proceeds, it appears that 
he is exciting a very strong hostility to himself. Let the poor Man go, then, to his 
doom; one more act of injustice, however regrettable in itself, will not make much 
difference. ‘“‘ And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required.” 

AppLicaTion. 1. Outward circumstances prove very little. It is the judge whom 
we pity now; it is the bound and buffeted, the maltreated and maligned Prisoner 
whom we now honour and emulate, 2. Real strength is in righteousness and in love. 
Unrighteousness and selfishness, in the person of Pilate, resorted to ehifts and expedients, 
and vacillated again and again between obligation and self-interest. Flawless integrity 
and abounding love for man, in the person of Jesus Christ, wavered not for an instant, 
but pursued its holy and gracious purpose through pain and shame. Policy prevails 
for a very little while; it goes back to its palace, but its end is exile and suicide, 
Poverty and love go through the deep darkness of earth to the unshadowed glory of the 
skies.—C, 


Ver. 26.—Compulsion and invitation ; the hwman and the Divine methods, Here we 
have an illustration of— 

I, Human viouence. “ They laid hold upon” one Simon, and “him they compelled ” 
(Matt. xxvii. 32) to bear his cross. What right had these Roman soldiers to impress 
this stranger into their service? What claim had they upon him? By what law of 
rectitude did they arrest him as he was entering the city, and insist on his bearing a 
burden, and going whither he would not? What justified them in laying hands upon 
him and violently enforcing this service? None whatever; nothing whatsoever. I¢ 
was ouly another instance of the unscrupulousness of human power. Thus has it been 
everywhere and always. Let men but feel that they have the mastery, that theirs is 
the more powerful mind, the firmer will, the stronger hand, and they will ask no leave, 
consult no law, be restrained by no consideration of conscience. The history of man, 
where not under special Divine direction, has been the history of the assertion of 
strength over weakness; that has been the course of national, of tribal, of family, of 
individual life. The strong man, well armed, has “ laid hold upon” the weak man, and 
laid some burden upon him to carry. He has virtually said, “I can command your 
labour, serve me; if you refuse to do so, you shall pay some penalty of my own 
choosing.” Human violence (1) is essentially unrighteous, for it is based on no claim 
that can be properly so called ; (2) has been found to be shamelessly unmerciful; (8) 
has been gradually, though slowly, subjected to the great rule of Christ (Matt. vii. 12) - 
(4) is destined in time to make way for the rule of righteousness, 

Il, Divine PreRsuasiveness. God does not compel us to serve him. He may, 
indeed, so wisely overrule all things as to make the life deliberately withheld from him 
or the action directed against him (eg. the act of betrayal by J udas) contribute to the 
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final issue; but he does not force the individual soul to serve him. Jesus Christ does 
not compel us to his service. It is true that his invitations have the authority of a 
command; but his commands have the sweetness of invitations, 1. He invites us to 
approach him and seek his favour. “Come unto me all ye that labour” is not a 
severe command ; it is a most gracious invitation. ‘“ Whosoever believeth on me hath 
everlasting life” is not a peremptory injunction; it isa welcome and generous announce- 
ment. And while it is indeed true that Christ says, imperatively “ Follow me!” it is 
also true that he does not force anv one into his company; he makes his appeal to our 
conscience and conviction ; he will not have any in his service who do not freely and 
whole-heartedly consent to come. 2. He graciously influences us, that we may see 
and follow the true light. Paul, indeed, does speak of Christ as “ apprehending,” or 
laying hold of, him (Phil. iii. 12). But this referred to the very exceptional mani- 
festation of his Divine power, and the language is strongly figurative. The Spirit of 
God does illumine our understanding and affect our heart; but he does not compel us 
to decide without the consent of our own will. In the last resort we have to “ choose 
life” or death. 38. He summons us to a full discipleship by following him as one that 
bore a cross (ch. ix. 23; Matt. xvi. 24), He lets us know that we shall not meet with 
his full approval if we do not bear the cross after him, if we do not follow him in the 
path of sacrificial love. But there is truest kindness, both of substance and manner, in 
this his urgent challenge. 4. He promises us inward rest here, and a large reward 
hereafter, if we do hear his voice and do thus follow him. Between human compulsion 
and Divine invitation or Divine constraint, there is exceeding breadth: the one is an 
intolerable tyranny ; the other és essential righteousness, and introduces to true liberty, 
to spiritual rest, to abiding joy.—C. 


Vers. 27—31.— Sympathy and solicitude. Before reaching Calvary an interesting 
and instructive incident occurred. Among the tumultuous crowd that surged round 
the soldiers and their victims were many women. These were better away, we are dis- 
posed to think, from a scene so brutal and so harrowing as this. But we will believe 
that something better than curiosity, that gratitude, that affection, that womanly pity, 
drew them, spite of their natural shrinking, to this last sad ending. By whatever motives 
impelled, they were certainly moved to strong compassion as they saw the Prophet of 
Nazareth, the great Healer and Teacher, led forth to die. ‘Their loud laments did not 
fall on the ear of One too occupied with his own impending doom to hear and heed 
them. Our Lord made to these weeping women the reply which is here recorded, 
longer and fuller than we should have supposed the circumstances would allow. It 
suggests to us— 

Il. THAT HUMAN DISTRESS NEVER FAILS TO REACH AND TOUCH HIM. If there were 
any moments in his life when he might have been preoccupied, and might not have 
noticed the sounds of sorrow, it was this hour of his agony, this hour when the weight 
of the world’s sin rested on his soul, when the great sacrifice was in the very act of 
being offered. Yet even then he heard and stopped to console the troubled An 
appeal to Jesus Christ in circumstances of sorrow is never ill-timed. 

Il. THAT sucH SYMPATHY WITH JESUS CHRIST IS ENTIRELY OUT OF PLACE. “ Weep 
not for me.” Some men speak and act as if it were appropriate to express sympathy 
with the Saviour on account of his sufferings. It is, indeed, impossible to read the story 
of his last hours, and realize what it all meant, without having our sympathetic feeling 
very keenly quickened; but Jesus Christ does not ask that we should express to him, 
or to one another, our sympathy with him as One that then suffered. These sufferings 
are past; they have placed him upon the throne of the world; they have made brighter 
than ever his celestial crown, deeper than ever his heavenly joy. So far as we are 
concerned, and so far as they speak of our sin, they may well humble us; in so far as 
he is concerned, we rejoice with him that he “ was perfected through suffering.” 

IIL Tat A HOLY SOLICITUDE FOR OURSELVES AND OURS IS OFTEN THE MOST APPRO- 
PRIATE SENTIMENT. “ Weep for yourselves, and for your children.” We know well what 
reason these Jewish women had, both as patriots and as mothers, to be concerned for 
the fate that threatened their country and their homes. Our Lord certainly would not 
condemn, would not disparage, an unselfish sympathy. He who wept at Bethany, and 
whose law of love was the law that covered and inspired a gracious burden-bearing 
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(Gal. vi. 2), could not possibly do that. Indeed, we seldom stand nearer to his side 
than when we “ weep with them that weep.” But there are many times when we are 
tempted to be troubled by our brother’s smaller difficulty instead of being concerned 
about our own much greater one. Do not be blind to the bodily pains or the circum- 
stantial struggles of your neighbour; but look eagerly and earnestly to the rent which is 
opening in your own reputation, to the gap that is increasingly visible in your owncon- 
sistency, to the fact that you are palpably descending the slope which leads down to 
spiritual ruin. 

IV. THAT THERE ARE SAD EXTREMITIES OF EVIL WHEN NOTHING IS LEFT BUT A 
HOPELESS cRY. (Ver. 30.) 

V. THAT SIN AND PUNISHMENT BECOME DEEPER AND NEARER AS TIME GOES ON. The 
green tree is exposed to the consuming fire; but the green tree in time becomes the 
dry, and how much more certain and more fierce then will be the devouring flame! 
The nation goes from bad to worse, from the worse to the worst; from dark to darker 
guilt, from condemnation to calamity. So does a human soul, unguided by heavenly 
truth and unguarded by holy principle. At any and every time in danger, its peril 
becomes continually greater as its guilt becomes constantly deeper. Go not one step 
further in the course of sin, in the way of worldliness, into the “far country ” of forget- 
fulness. Hach step is an approach to a precipice. Return on thy way without a 
moment’s lingering.—C. 


Ver. 34.—Magnanimity an attainment. “ Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.” When—at what particular point did he say that? 
It is commonly believed that he uttered this most gracious prayer just at the time of 
the actual crucifixion. Just when the nails were driven into those hands, the hands 
that had constaitly been employed in some ministry of mercy; into those feet that had 
been continually carrying him on some errand of kindness; or just when the heavy 
cross, with its suffering Victim fastened upon it, had been driven into the ground with 
unpitying violence ;—just then, at the moment of most excruciating pain and of intoler- 
able shame, he opened his lips to pray for mercy on his executioners. We have here— 

I, A RARE INSTANCE OF HUMAN MAGNANIMITY. 1. Conscious, not only of perfect 
innocence, but of the purest and even the loftiest aims, Jesus Christ found himself not 
only unrewarded and unappreciated, but misunderstood, ill treated, condemned on a 
totally false charge, sentenced to the most cruel and shameful death a man could die. 
What wonder if, under those conditions, all the kindliness of his nature had turned to 
sourness of spirit! 2. At this very moment he was the object of the most heartless 
cruelty man could inflict, and must have been suffering pain of body and of mind that 
was literally agonizing. 3. At such a time, and under such treatment, he forgets him- 
self to remember the guilt of those who were so shamefully wronging him. 4. Instead 
of entertaining any feeling of resentment, he desired that they might be forgiven their 
wrong-doing. 5. He did not haughtily and contemptuously decline to condemn them ; 
he did not hardly and reluctantly forgive them; he found for them a generous extenua- 
tion ; he sincerely prayed his heavenly Father to forgive them. Human magnanimity 
could hardly go further than that. 

II. A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF HIS OWN LOFTY DOCTRINE. When in his great 
sermon (Matt. v.—vii.) he said, “Love your enemies... pray for them which despite- 
fully use and persecute you, that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven,” he urged upon us to cherish and to illustrate the loftiest virtue on the highest 
grounds. This he now beautifully, perfectly exemplified. He was literally and truly 
praying for those who were using him despitefully. As the greatest generals and 
captains have proudly and honourably claimed that they “never bade men do that 
which they were not willing to do themselves,” so this our glorious Leader, he who 
came to be the “ Leader and Perfecter of the faith” (Heb. xii. 2: Alford), never desired 
of us any virtue or grace which he did not possess and did not himself adorn. He 
could and did say to his disciples, not only, ‘‘ Go thither in the way of righteousness,” 
but also, “Follow me in every path of purity and love.” We may well love our 
enemies, and pray for those who despitefully use us, that we may be the children of 
our Father in heaven, and that we may be followers of our patient, magnanimous 
Master. And it is here, truly, that we have— 
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TL A CHALLENGE TO A GREAT ATTAINMENT. 1. To pray sincerely for those who 
do us wrong is one of the very highest points, if not actually the very loftiest, of human 
Magnanimity. To dismiss all vindictive purpose, all resentful thought; to look at our 
enemy’s procedure in a kindly light, and to take, as Christ did here, a generous view of 
it; to cherish a positive wish for his good ; to put this wish into action, into prayer ;— 
by these stages we reach the summit of nobility. 2. This is an attainment we should 
sedulously and devoutly pursue. There are those of noble nature, men and women 
whom God endows with a most “excellent spirit,” to whom this may be plain and 
easy; to them it is not a steep ascent to be laboriously climbed, but a gentle slope 
along which they can walk without difficulty. But to most men it is an attainment 
and not an endowment. It is an attainment which can only be secured by earnest 
and continued cultivation. But we have for this great end the most effectual means: 
(1) the realization of the near presence of God, and the knowledge of his Divine 
approval; (2) the sense that when we succeed we win the greatest of all victories ; 
(8) the efficacy of prayer—its subjective influence, and the aid which it brings us from 
above; (4) the inspiration of our Lord’s example, and that of his most faithful 
followers (Acts vii. 60; 2 Tim. iv. 16).—C. 


Ver. 34.—Sin greater than it seems, “They know not what they do.” There is 
more in our actions, and therefore in our life, than there seems to be to ourselves (see 
“The largeness of our life,” homily on ch. x. 16). There is more of good; more also of 
evil. These soldiers imagined that they were doing nothing more than executing a 
malefactor. They were mugdering a Messiah; they were putting to death the Son of 
Man, the Saviour of mankind. They knew not what they did; they did not recognize 
the extreme seriousness, the actual awfulness, of the crime they were committing, 
Thus is it constantly. We suppose ourselves to be doing something of very little 
consequence; but he who knows the realities and the issues of all things sees in our 
action something far more serious than we see. We know not what we do when we 
err from the straight line of moral and spiritual rectitude. We do not know— 

J. How WE HURT A HUMAN SPIRIT WHEN WE WOUND IT. Whether this be by some- 
thing said or done, by a glance of the eye, by the withholding of the expected word or 
action, we often wound more deeply than we think. We suppose we have caused @ 
momentary irritation. If we knew all, we should know that we have produced a sore-= 
ness of feeling, a keenness of disappointment, or (it may be) a depth of distress, which 
it will take weeks or months to heal. 

Il. How WE WRONG OURSELVES WHEN WE SIN AGAINST OUR CONSCIENCE. It is, wa 
assure ourselves, a very slight deviation from rectitude; it is a negligence for which 
we can easily make up a little further on. But, in truth, we have beguna slow, steady, 
spiritual descent, which will take us to the bottom. We know not what we do when 
we take the first step in moral laxity. We have started our soul on an evil courses 
we have done ourselves a wrong which we quite fail to measure. 

Ill. How WE DAMAGE ANOTHER’S CHARACTER WHEN WE INJURE IT. We have only 
{induced our neighbour to take a step which will open his eyes to that which he ought 
to know. So we say, and perhaps think, But, in fact, we have done much more than 
that. We have led him to do that which has injured his conscience, which has weak- 
ened his self-respect, which has enfeebled his character. He will be less strong, hence= 
forth, in the evil hour of temptation; he will be more open to attack, less likely to 
resist and to conquer his adversary. When we lead into temptation and sin, we “‘ know 
not what we do.” 

IV. How WE GRIEVE oun SAVIOUR WHEN WE DISOBEY OR DISHONOUR HIM. We 
do not know how much he expects of his disciples, especially of those who have such 
opportunities as we have of knowing and doing his will—how much attachment, how 
strong an affection, how quick an obedience, how full and patient a submission, he has 
aright to look for, and does wait to receive. And we do not know the fulness and 
intensity of his feeling of disappointment and sorrow when we fail him. The disciples 
did not know what they did, how grievously they failed, when they slept in that hour 
through which they should have watched. What jepth of touching, tenderest pathos 
we hear in these words of gentle remonstrance: “Could ye not watch with me one 
hour ?” 
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V. How WE HINDER THE CAUSE oF CHRIST when we discredit it. We think, perhaps, 
that the evil impression we have conveyed by our inconsistency will soon be forgotten, 
lost entirely in the current of human affairs, But more harm is done than we know or 
think. Some souls are shocked, scandalized, injured; their faith is lessened, perhaps 
pierced; they will not count for Christ what they would have counted. Springs of 
anti-Christian influence are started. who shall say whither they will flow ? 

VIL. How WE SIN acainsT Gop WHEN WE WITHHOLD FROM HIM OURSELVES AND OUB 
SERVICE. We may imagine that we are only delaying till a more suitable or convenient 
time the duty we intend to discharge. But we are really disobeying a Divine com= 
mand; we are refusing a Divine invitation; we are continuing in open rebellion, in 
unfilial estrangement. We are seriously sinning against our heavenly Father, our 
merciful Saviour, our rightful and righteous Sovereign. 1. Our ignorance of “ what 
we do” is in part @ necessity of our finite nature; tor we cannot possibly look down 
into the depth of things; nor can we look on to the final issues. This is beyond the 
compass of our powers. 2. But it is in part also the fault of our character, We do 
not think, we do “not consider ” (Isa. i. 3), we do not inquire. We do not use as we 
might our spiritual faculties. More patient, prayerful consideration of “what we do 
would save us from many errors, many wrongs, and also from many painful memories 
and much self-reproach.—C, 


Ver, 35.—A sad spectacle and the supreme vision. “ And the people stood beholding.” 
“Sitting down they watched him there” (Matt. xxvii. 36). Shall we envy those 
spectators the scene they then witnessed? Shall we wish that we had lived when, with 
our mortal eyes, we could have seen the Saviour crucified on our behalf? I think not. 
With this distance of time and space between us, we have a better, truer standpoint 
where we are. No doubt we lose much by that distance; but we gain at least as 
much as we lose. To those who “stood beholding,” or who “sat and watched,” 
there was— 

I, AN EXCEEDINGLY 8AD SPECTACLE. They saw: 1. A human being suffering the 
last extremity of pain and shame. Some among that company could look upon that 
scene with positive enjoyment, some with stolid indifference ; but those of whom we 
think, the disciples, would witness it with intense, heart-piercing sympathy, with 
utmost agitation of spirit. His suffering must, in a large degree, have been theirs also 
—theirs in proportion to the love they bore him, 2. A Prophet who had failed to be 
appreciated, and was now a martyr nobly dying in attestation of the truth. 3. A 
sacred cause losing its Chief and Champion ; acause being wounded and almost certainly 
slain in the person of its Founder and Exponent. For who could hope that there 
would be found amongst his disciples any that would take the standard from his hands, 
and bear it on to victory? For Christ to die was for Christianity to perish. Such was 
the spectacle on which his disciples looked as they gathered about his cross. The scene 
was more vivid, more impressive, more powerfully affecting, as thus enacted before 
their eyes ; but we sce in reality more than they did. We have before us— 

Il, ‘Tae supREME VisIon on which we can gaze on earth. We see: 1. One who once 
suffered and died, but whose agony is over; whose pain and sorrow are not now to 
him sources of evil, but, on the other hand, the ground and the occasion of purest joy 
and highest honour (see homily on vers. 27—31). Had we been present then, we 
must have shrunk from the spectacle before us as too painful for sensitiveness to 
endure. Now we can bear to dwell on his dying and his death, because the element of 
overwhelming and blinding sympathy is happily withdrawn. 2. A grand spiritual 
victory. We do not see in the crucified prophet One that was defeated; we see One 
that told us all that he came to tell, communicating to us all the knowledge we need 
in order to live our higher life on earth, and to prepare for the heavenly life beyond ; 
that was not prevented from delivering any part of his Divine message; that completed 
all he came to do; that was amply entitled to say, as he did before he died, “It ig 
finished /” 3. A Divine Redeemer ensuring, by his death, the triwmph of his cause, 
Had he not died as he did, had he saved himself as he was taunted and challenged to 
do, had he not gone on to that bitter end and drunk that bitter cup even to the dregs, 
then he would have failed. But because he suffered unto death, he triumphed 
gloriously, and became “the Author vf eternal salvation to all them that believe,” 
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This is the supreme vision of human souls. We do well to gaze on nobility as we 
see it illustrated in human lives around us. We do well to look long and lovingly on 
human virtue as manifested in the lives and deaths of the glorious army of martyrs. 
But there is no vision so well worthy of our view; of our frequent, our constant, our 
protracted and intense beholding, as that of the merciful and mighty Saviour dying for 
our sins, dying in wondrous love that he might draw us to himself and restore us to 
our Father and our home. Before our eyes Christ crucified is conspicuously set forth 
(Gal. iii. 1); and if we would have forgiveness of sin, rest of soul, worthiness of spirit, 
nobility of life, hope in death, a blessed immortality, we must direct our eyes unto him 
who was once “ lifted up” that he might be the Refuge, the Friend, the Lord, the 
Saviour of the world to the end of time. Better than the saddest spectacle man ever 
saw is that supreme vision which is the hope and the life of each looking and trusting 
human heart.—C. 


Vers. 85—37.—Self-saving and self-sacrifice. We have two things here of which the 
latter is much the more worth looking at. 

I, INHUMANITY AT ITs LowEsT. There are many degrees of inhumanity. 1. It is 
bad for men or women deliberately to shut themselves out of the society of the wrong 
and miserable, in order that, without distraction, they may minister to their own com- 
fort or consult their own well-being. 2. It is worse to look on the wounded traveller as 
he lies within sight and reach of us, and to pass him coldly by “on the other side.” 3. 
It is worse still to regard the overthrow of human greatness or prosperity with positive 
satisfaction of spirit, to find a guilty enjoyment in the humiliation of another. 4. It 
is worst of all to do as did these men at the cross—to mock at human misery, to taunt 
it in the hour of its agony, to add another pang to the keen sufferings that already 
lacerate the soul. Alas! what may not men become! what positively awful possi- 
bilities of evil are wrapt up in every human soul! that tiny hand, so soft and delicate, 
so beautiful, so harmless, what blow may it not possibly strike, some day, against all 
that is most sacred and most precious! It makes all the difference whether, under 
Christian principles, we are steadily climbing up toward that which is holy and 
Divine; or whether, under the dominion of evil forces, we are slowly sliding down 
toward all that is wrong and base. What an argument for ranging ourselves, while 
yet young, under the guidance of Jesus Christ, the Righteous and the Gracious One|! 

. MaGnanimity aT 1Ts HIGHEST. 1. The extremity of evil to which our Lord 
was then submitting; the most excruciating bodily pain; the most terrible and almost 
intolerable mental distress; the apprehension of approaching death, 2. The powerful 
temptation presented to him to deliver himself from it all. By one volition of his will 
he could have descended from the cross, thus releasing himself and confounding his 
enemies. He had (1) the strongest possible ¢nducement to do this from the instincts 
of the nature he had assumed; (2) the strongest possible provocation to do this in the 
bitter and cruel taunts of his enemies. 8. His most magnanimous refusal to exert his 

wer in his own favour. He heard those derisive cries, but he heeded them not. He 
fet those revilers think that he was unable to save himself; he knew that if he did 
save himself he could not save others (Matt. xxvii. 42). ‘So he voluntarily continued 
to endure all that torture of body, te bear all that burden of shame and agony of spirit, 
to go on and down into the deepening shadow of death. Surely spiritual nobility 
ee never strike a higher note than that, could never reach a loftier summit than 
that. How far can we follow our Lord along this upward path? There have been men 
who, at a certain point in their career, have clearly foreseen a dark and deathful 
ending, who have been entreated by their friends to go no further, to stand aside, to 
“*save themselves” and think no more about the salvation of others (see Acts xxi. 12), 
And it is quite possible that, though we shall never be placed in a position just like 
that of our Master, we may have the choice offered us which was then offered hin—we 
may have to choose between saving ourselves and leaving others to their fateon the one 
hand, or sacrificing ourselves and saving our fellows on the other hand. If that choice 
should be presented to us, what should we do? The answer depends very much on the 
measure of the spirit of unselfishness we are cherishing and practising continually. (1) 
Before us is a noble opportunity—that of teaching, enlightening, Snstramensal'y) 
redeeming men; but (2) we cannot use this opportunity to any extent without self- 
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sacrifice. If we are determined to “save ourselves,” we shall do but very littie in tne 
work of saving others. (3) We must choose between the two: either we must resvive 
to spare ourselves expenditure and endurance, and let the work of human elevation go 
on without our help; or we must resolve not to spare ourselves, not to save time or 
money, or trouble, or health, not to spare ourselves uncongenial acts or unpleasant 
endurances, that men may learn what they know not, may see that to which they are 
yet blind, that they may be led out of exile into the kingdom of God. If we are keep- 
ing our Master well in view, especially if we are beholding him on the cross refusing to 
save himself though challenged with utmost bitterness to do so, we also shall make 
the nobler choice.—C. 


Vers. 39—43.—True penitence. These verses narrate what we may call a standard 
fact of the gospel of Christ—a fact to which appeal will always be made, as it has 
always been made, in reference to a late repentance. We have to consider— 

I. THE BREVITY WITH WHICH A GREAT SPIRITUAL REVOLUTION MAY BE WROUGHT 
IN A HUMAN MIND. ‘Twelve hours before, this man was a hardened criminal, habituated 
to a life of rapacious and murderous violence; his counterpart is to be found to-day in 
the cells of a penal establishment. And now, after a short companionship with J esus, 
after hearing him speak and seeing him suffer, his heart is purged and cleansed of its 
iniquity, he is another man, he is a child of God, an heir of heaven. There are great 
capacities in these human souls of ours, which do not come often into exercise, but 
which are actually within us. Powerful speech, imminent peril, great emergencies, 
sudden inspiration from God,—these and other things will call them forth; there is a 
brilliant flash of remembrance, or of emotion, or of realization, or of conviction and 
resolution. And then that which is ordinarily wrought in many days or months is 
accomplished in an hour, The movements of our mind are not subject to any time-table 
calculations whatsoever. No man can define the limit of possibility here. Great revo- 
lutions can be and have been wrought almost momentarily. Not slowly toiling upward 
step by step, but more swiftly than the uprising of the strongest bird upon fleetest 
wing, may the human soul ascend from the darkness of death into the radiant sunshine 
of hope and life. 

II. Tae THOROUGHNESS OF THIS MAN’S CHANGE AS EVIDENCED BY HIS worps. 1. He 
recognizes the existence and the power and the providence of God (ver. 40). 2. He hag 
a sense of the turpitude of his own conduct, a due sense of sin (ver. 41). 3. He recog= 
nizes the innocence and excellence of Jesus Christ (ver. 41). 4. He believes in his 
real royalty, though it is so hidden from sight, and though circumstances are so terribly 
against it (ver. 42). 6. He believes in the pitifulness as well as the power of this 
kingly Sufferer, and he makes his humble but not unhopeful appeal to his remembrance, 
6. He does the one thing for Christ he can do as he is dying on the cross—he remone 
strates with his companion in crime, and seeks to silence his cruel taunts. Here is 
penitence, faith, service, all springing up and in earnest exercise in this brief hour. 

III. A SUDDEN TRANSITION FROM THE LOWEST TO THE HIGHEST ESTATE. (Ver. 43.) 
“What a day to that dying man! How strange a contrast between its opening and its 
close, its morning and its night! Its morning saw him a culprit condemned before the 
bar of earthly judgment; before evening shadowed the hill of Zion he stood accepted 
at the bar of heaven. ‘The morning saw him led out through an earthly city’s gates in 
company with One who was hooted at by the crowd that gathered round him; before 
night fell upon Jerusalem the gates of another city, even the heavenly, were lifted up, 
and he went through them in company with One around whom all the hosts of heaven 
were bowing down as he passed to take his place beside the Father on his everlasting 
throne” (Hanna). In view of this most interesting fact we gather two lessons. 1, 
One of hopefulness, It is never too late to repent; in other words, repentance, when real, 
is never ineffectual. None could be more undeniably impenitent until within a few 
hours of his death than this malefactor, and no man’s penitence could be more decisively 
availing than his. It was real and thorough, and therefore it was accepted. It isa 
great thing for those who speak for Christ to be warranted. as they are, in going to the 
dying and despairing, and telling these departing ones, that true penitence, however late, 
avails with God; that his ear is not closed against the sigh of the contrite, even at the 
last hour of the day ; that up to the last there is mercy to be had by them who truly 
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seek it. But there is another lesson to be learnt. 2. One of warning and of fear. 

ere is every reason to hope that true though late repentance is always accepted; but 
there is grave reason to fear that late repentance is seldom real and true. How often 
does experience prove that men in apparently dying hours have believed themselves to 
be penitent when they have only been apprehensive of coming doom! The dread of 
approaching judgment is far from being the same thing as repentance unto life. Not 
the last hour, when a selfish dread may be so easily mistaken for spiritual conviction, 
but the day of health and strength, when conviction can pass into action and honest 
shame into faithful service, is the time to turn from sin and to seek the face and the 
favour of the living God, Let none despair, but let none presume.—O, 


Ver. 44.—The shelter of the darkness, The darkness which fell upon Jerusalem at 
midday and enshrouded the scene of the Crucifixion was a phenomenon for which it is 
impossible to account physically, and which it is not easy to explain morally. It is a 
matter for reverent conjecture, for thoughtful and devout inference, for sacred and 
solemn imagination. Weare on sure ground when we say that it came from the Divine 
Father, and came on behalf of his beloved Son. We do not venture much when we 
suggest that it came in response to that Son’s appeal in this dark “day of his flesh ® 
(Heb. v. 7). We may do well to consider what was the probable impression it made on 
those who were concerned in that sad and sacred scene, 

L ON THE LEADERS OF THE PEOPLE. Surely they were smitten with consternation. 
One would suppose that, as these men witnessed the wonderful works of Christ, some 
doubts as to the rightness of their antagonism to him must have darted into their minds, 
and that beneath their confident and defiant attitude of enmity there must have lain 
some secret misgivings as to the course they were taking. Probably they were not 
without their fears that something would happen at the last to disappoint them. But 
as the day wore on, and Jesus actually hung upon the cross, and his strength was 
certainly going, and the people quietly acquiesced if they did not possibly “ assist,” all 
seemed to be satisfactory, to be indeed triumphant, When, lo! a strange, unaccount- 
able darkness, an impenetrable obscurity! The sun refuses to shine at midday. No 
man sees his fellow, or sees him only in the faintest light. The Crucified One is screened 
from view. ‘The scoffs and shouts are silenced, and there is a terrible stillness and 
solemnity. What can that mean? God is speaking in his own chosen way, and is 
rebuking their guilty deed. ‘There is a quaking at the proud Pharisee’s heart, a trem- 
bling in the soul of the scribe; there are no more taunts from their bitter lips; an 
unspeakable terror invades even their closed hearts which no casuistry can bar. Is ig, 
then, the blood of their Messiah that they have been shedding ? 

II. On THE muLTITUDE. How must they have been subdued with awe, if not 
agitated with wild alarm! How overwhelming to their less cultured minds must so 
astounding an event have been! “ Whither,” we hear them say, “ have our’ rulers led 
us? Surely there is something sacred and Divine in this Galilean Prophet! Heaven is 
pronouncing in his favour. Have we crucified our King? Will his blood be upon us?” 
and the daughters of Jerusalem already begin to weep for themselves and for their 
children, as they think that some great calamity impends, 

III. On THE Roman soupier, ‘Trained to face peril and to be calm even in the pre- 
sence of overshadowing death, he probably remained quiet and firm, the least moved of 
all the throng. Nothing could be done, and he would lean on his spear, waiting the 
centurion’s command when light should break; though exceedingly astonished and 
awe-struck, he would stand to his post with unmoved purpose and well-mastered fear. 

IV. On Tue piscipLes. To them it must have come as a relief, if not a promise. 
Believing in their Lord, wondering with great amazement at his capture and crucifixion, 
they would feel that any miraculous interposition was not unlikely, was quite probable. 
It raised their hopes a few degrees akove despair; possibly mauy «legrees, If God inter- 
posed thus far, he might restore everything. At the least, this welcome darkness 
screeneil themselves, who were too near the cross for security, though too far from their 
Master for service; perhaps it quieted their fear while it comforted their conscience. 

VY. On THE Saviour uimsELF. To him we may be well assured that it was a most 
welcome succour. 1. It was a verdict from heaven attesting his innocency. It brought 
confusion to his enemies and confirmation to himself. It was “a sign from heaven’’ 
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distinctly in his favour. The sun refused to shine on so guilty a crime as that then 
perpetrated ; the darkness that wrapped them round was God’s attestation of the dark- 
ness of the deed then being enacted. 2. It effectually shut the mouth of ribaldry and 
reproach. “It stopped each wagging head, it silenced each gibing tongue.” We cannot 
tell how painful and how piercing to his sensitive spirit those cruel mockings were; 
nor can we, therefore, tell how much of a relief was the stillness that came with the 
darkness, 3. It screened him from shame. ‘ Men would leave the Crucified exposed 
in shame and nakedness to die, but an unseen hand was stretched forth to draw the 
drapery of darkness round him and hide him from vulgar gaze.” 4. It gave him @ 
desired privacy for sorrow and for prayer. Sorrow and prayer always seek solitude ; 
they desire to be alone with God. We do not like any others, except it be one that is 
most beloved, to witness the deeper griefs, or the sadder and sterner wrestlings of our 
soul. We seek the shade of some Gethsemane for such sacred experiences as these. 
What awful sorrow now rested upon Christ, now agitated his soul to its very depths, we 
may never understand. But we know that the burden he bore for us was at its very 
heaviest, that the sorrow he endured for us was at its extremest point just at this time, 
for it culminated in that terrible cry of desolation (Matt. xxvii. 45, 46) which we do 
not try to fathom, which silences all speech and subdues every spirit. Such sacred 
sorrow, accompanied, as it certainly was, with the most close communion and fervent 
prayer, was not for the curiosity of that heartless crowd. It needed the most perfect 
privacy. And so the Divine Father, in this supreme hour of his Son’s great work and 
of the redemption of mankind, “made darkness, and it was night; ” shut the Saviour 
zound with the merciful folds of thick darkness, that he might be alone with that 
Father in whose sole presence the great sacrifice was to be completed.—O, 


Ver. 45.— The rent veil, At the time when Jesus died it is exceedingly probable 
that there would be priests in the “ holy place.” It was now afternoon, it was drawing 
toward the time of evening sacrifice; they would be in attendance rendering the service 
of the sanctuary; they would certainly be aware of what was happening just outside 
Jerusalem, and would be powerfully affected by the fact. Suddenly, as if grasped and rent 
by unseen hands, that most sacred veil interposing between the antechamber and the 
reception-room of God himself, was torn in twain, “ from the top to the bottom.” The 
incident was undeniably miraculous. No Jew would have dreamed of daring to do an 
act that would have been so impious ina man. A Divine hand must have been there, 
and when they entered into the mysterious darkness and felt the earthquake, must not 
these priests have asked themselves whether the rending of the veil did not sigaify a new 
epoch in the kingdom of God? May not the conversion of a “ great company of the 
priests” (Acts vi. 7) be partly accounted for by this striking and signiticant event? 
But what did it symbolize ? 

I, THat Gop HAD ADOPTED A NEW METHOD OF ASSERTING HIS HOLINESS AND 
IMPRESSING IT ON THE MIND AND HEART OF THE WORLD. That veil was an essential 
part of a system of carefully graduated approach to God. It divided the “ holy ” from 
the “most holy” place, and beyond it none might pass but the high priest, and he only 
once a year. It was intended to teach the absolute holiness of God—that it was only as 
men were prepared, and as they were separated from sin that they could be admitted to 
his presence. It was not without effect on the Jewish mind; that nation had thus 
grasped the idea of the purity and perfection of God. But now his character was so 
revealed that all such symbolism was no longer needed. The death of Jesus Christ 
his Son, as the Sacrifice for the sin of the world, was an expression of Divine holiness 
incomparably superior to the symbolism of the temple and for ever superseding it, 
Henceforth, when men wanted to know what God felt about sin—how he hated it, 
what he thought it worth while to do and to suffer in order to expel it—they would 
look to that cross at Calvary, and there read his mind and know his will. Holy 
places were no longer needed. 

Il. Toat Gop HAD NoW PROVIDED ANOTHER AND BETTER WAY OF MERCY FOR 
MANKIND. Behind the veil was the innermost chamber; and of this chamber the furni- 
tare was the ark with the two tables of the Law, and the mercy-seat above it; we read 
of this compartment thus: “within the veil before the mercy-seat.” Mercy was thus 
resting on Law. Mercy always must be founded on holiness ; ice without holiness there 
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ean be no mercy worthy of the name. And on the great Day of Atonement the high 
priest entered this “holy of holies,” and sprinkled blood upon the mercy-seat for 
the cleansing of the sins of the nation. But the cross of Jesus Christ spoke of the 
Divine mercy as no temple furniture could do; there needed nothing to teach the 
supremacy of mercy above Law after the dying love of the Redeemer of mankind, and 
there needed no more sprinkling of blood upon a mercy-seat after this great Day of 
Atonement, when “ by one sacrifice of himself for ever” the spotless Lamb of God 
presented “a Propitiation for the sins of the world.” The temple rites then became 
obsolete; its services were past; there need be no more guarding of one sacred place from 
another; let the sacred curtain be taken down or rent in twain. 

UL Tar rue way To Tue Hoty ONE HIMSELF I8 NOW OPEN TO ALL MANKIND. 
That veil was an instrument that not only secluded, but excluded; through it no eye 
might venture to glance, no intruding hand might reach, no presumptuous feet might 
step. To pass that limit was to incur the heaviest penalty; “the Holy Ghost this 
signifying, that the way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest.” But now 
“the good High Priest is come, supplying Aaron’s place,” and having offered up the 
one all-sufficient sacrifice, having obtained thereby “eternal redemption,” that exclud- 
ing veil is rent in twain, that barrier is broken down; there are no more limitations, 
No more distinctions; there is access for every child of man to the mercy-seat of God— 
to the Holy One himself, to seek his grace and find his favour. Are we drawing nigh ? 
Are we entering in? Are we availing ourselves of this priceless privilege, this glorious 
provision for our spirit’s need? In many words and ways God invites us to draw nigh 
to himself: he did so when his invisible hand rent in twain that separating veil. 
“ Having therefore boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus . e « let us 
draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith.” —O, 


Ver. 46.—How to die and to live. Our text treats of the dying of our Lord. We 
may distinguish between death and dying. All men die, but all men have not a dying 
experience. Those who are killed instantaneously in war or by accident, those who 
are attacked by fatal apoplexy, those who die in their sleep, have no such experience, 
It is probable that we shall have to face the fact that we are passing away from life, 
that when a few more hours have come and gone we shall have entered the unseen 
world. It is therefore of no small value to us that our great Exemplar underwent 
not only death, but the conscious act of dying, and that in this respect also he “ left 
us an example that we should follow his steps.” We look at— 

L Tue pyine or ovr LorD IN THE LIGHT OF THESE woRrDS. The words he uttered 
just as his end drew near indicate: 1. Deep se~enity of spirit. They show nothing of 
agitation or anxiety; they breathe a calm stillness of soul; they are fragrant of peace 
and tranquillity. They begin with that word, “ Father,” which all along had been 
@ name of strength and peace; he was evidently resting in the assurance of parental 
love. And the words that follow are in a strain of entire spiritual composure. 2. True 
and living faith. Jesus was resigning his spirit to God’s gracious charge, knowing 
that in his holy and mighty keeping it would be safe and blessed. Here was fullest 
confidence in God and in immortality. 3, Holy resignation. As a Son of man, Jesus 
felt still subject to the Divine Father of all; and as he came to do and bear his will, 
and had done and had borne it perfectly in every hour and act of life, so now in this 
last volition he yielded himself to God. Thus with a soul tranquil to its profoundest 
depths, realizing the unseen and eternal world, resigning his spirit to the Divine 
Father, he bowed his head in death. 

II. Our own DEPARTURE. Having found in the death of Jesus Christ that which 
is the ground of our pardon, our peace, our life before God; having lived in the love and 
in the service of a once crucified and now ever-living Saviour ;—there is no reason to 
doubt that we shall die as he died, breathing the spirit he breathed, if we do not use 
the very language that was upon his lips. 1, Our departure will be tranquil. We 
shall not be terrified, alarmed, agitated; our spirit will look calmly forward to the 
moment of departure from this world and of entrance into another. We shall face the 
very near future with a smile. 2. For we shall be sustained by a living faith. (1) We 
shall feel that we are only going into the nearer presence of our own Father—of him 
before whom we have been living and in whom we have been rejvicing; only passing 
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from one room to another in our Father’s house. (2) We shall have faith in Jeans 
Christ himself. That death upon the cross constitutes him a Divine Saviour, in whom 
we hide; and we shall die in the calm assurance that we shall be “ found in him, 
and accepted through him. We shall say, with deeper and fuller meaning than the 
psalmist could, “ Into thine hand I commit my spirit: thou hast redeemed me, 0 Lord 
God of truth” (Ps. xxxi. 5). (3) We shall yield ourselves to God in the spirit of 
consecration, assured that in that new and unknown realm which we are entering we 
may spend our time and our powers, liberated and enlarged, in his holy and blessed 
service: and the spirit of consecration is the spirit of confidence and hope. And while 
these words are particularly appropriate to dying lips, and very probably suggested 
the last utterance of the first Christian martyr (Acts vii. 59), they need not be held in 
reserve for that occasion; they admirably express our true attitude in— 

IIJ. Our patty tire. So David evidently felt (Ps. xxxi. 5), and so we may feel. 
In faith and in self-surrender we should be continually commending our spirit to our 
heavenly Father’s charge: 1. When the day is done and we enter the nightly darke 
ness and unconsciousness, during which we can take no charge of ourselves. 2. As we 
go forth each morning to duties, trials, temptations, opportunities, to which our own 
unaided strength is quite unequal. 3. If we feel that we are entering some dark cloud 
of adversity and trial in which we shall have peculiar need of Divine support. 4. When 
we are called to new spheres and weightier responsibilities, wherein other graces will 
be required than any that have yet been demanded of us. At all such times should 
we, in faith and consecration, commit the keeping of our souls to our heavenly Father, 
to be sheltered in his faithfulness, to be enriched by his love and his power.—C. 


Ver. 48.—Sacred impressions, There was @ considerable company of spectators at 
the Crucifixion. They were attracted not only by the spectacle of a triple execution, 
but, far more, by the fact that the Prophet whose fame had filled the land was to be 
ied forth to die. It was not the riffraff of Jerusalem merely that “beheld the things 
that were done.” The sense of impropriety in attendance at such sanguinary and 
harrowing scenes is quite modern. It did not prevail there and then. Probably the 
leading citizens were present—the well-to-do, the educated, the refined—male and 
female. All classes and all characters were there—the devout and the profane, the 
rough and the gentle, the selfish and the sympathetic. And of that large company of 
people there would be present men and women very variously affected toward Jesus 

hrist. We may say, without hesitation, that the eleven were there; though it is more 
than likely that, for a time at any rate, they stood afar off, we cannot doubt that they 
were there, waiting and wondering; hoping with a faint hope, fearing with a terrible 
and mastering dread. Many true and loyal disciples were there, among whom, truest 
among the true, were the women who had followed him and “ ministered to him™ 
(Matt. xxvii. 55). Besides these were the fickle, doubled-minded multitude, who cried, 
“ Hosannah !” one day, and a few days later shouted, “ Crucify him!” And beyond 
these in spiritual distance were his implacable and bitter enemies. What may we 
suppose to have been the effect of the Crucifixion on the minds of “ the people that came 
together to that sight” ? 

L IMMEDIATE EFFECTS PROBABLY PRODUCED. 1, There were physical elements sure 
to excite their wondering imagination. When an unnatural darkness brooded over the 
entire scene for three long dread hours, when the earth trembled, when the loud death- 
cry of the suffering Saviour pierced the air, there was a combination of strange marvels 
and unusual experiences which must have shaken their souls and filled them with a 
great awe. 2. And there were moral elements there fitted to touch their hearts. There 
was the presence of death—death, “the great reconciler,” that quenches strong ani- 
mosities, that awakens an unwonted pity, that subdues the hardened soul to a surprising 
softness. There was the death of a Man still young, of a Man who had rendered 
undeniably great services to many hearts in many homes. There was death met with 
heroic fortitude, undergone with a calmness, a magnanimity, a moral greatness, such 
as their eyes had never seen before. These two elements together powerfully affected 
the people that drew to that sight; and with whatsoever thought in their mind they 
“came together,” it is certain that a very great majority of them went bome astonished, 
if not ashamed and alarmed; they returned “ smiting their breasts.” But what were— 
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II. Taz ULTIMATE EFFECTS PRODUCED? 1. Some effects were permanently good. 
Surely it was partly, if not largely, the remembrance of what they had seen and done 
and felt on this great day that led to the pricking of heart” they experienced when 
Peter spoke so faithfully, and led them to Christian baptism (Acts ii. 22, 23, 37—41). 
Was not the “smiting of the breast” more than an antecedent in time to that being 
smitten in heart when they listened and responded? 2, Others, we may be sure, were 
evanescent and unfruitful. It would have been a very singular case if there were not 
many who felt much agitation that day, and the next, and, perhaps, the day atter ; 
but who soon allowed pressing cares or passing pleasures to drive convictions from the 
soul. They “smote their breasts, and returned ;” but, instead of returning to God, they 
went back to the old routine and the old formalism and unspirituality. It is well to 
be affected by the facts of God’s providence, whether these be simple and ordinary, or 
whether unusual and startling. It is well indeed to be affected by the view of a 
Saviour’s death, however that death may be presented to our souls. But let no man 
Test contented with such emotion as was in the breast of the people who “came 
together to that sight.” It is wholly undecisive; if it lead not to something better 
than itself, it will bring forth no fruit of life. It must pass, and should pass quickly, 
into an intelligent conviction of sin, into a real and living faith in him who was then 
the Crucified One, and so into newness of life in him and unto him.—C, 


Vers. 1—25.—Jesus vindicated by his enemies. We pass now from the ecclesiastical 
to the secular sphere. The charge brought forward in the Sanhedrin is blasphemy ; 
before Pilate and Herod the charge must be sedition and treason. Yet amid hig 
unscrupulous enemies unimpeachable testimony is forthcoming of his innocence. 

I. Tux Testimony xELIcrreD By Pimats. (Vers. 1—7.) The accusation made 
against Christ was twofold: (1) forbidding to pay tribute ; (2) assuming royalty. Now, 
the first part of the accusation was totally false. Jesus, when asked about the tribute, 
had expressly advised the people to “render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” 
There could be no conflict of interests between the emperor and Christ so far as tribute 
was concerned. Doubtless upon this first point Pilate received ample assurance that it 
was groundless, When, again, he inquired about Christ’s royalty, he was told that his 
Kingship was not earthly, but spiritual. Although Pilate could not grasp its exact 
meaning, he saw sufficient to assure him that it was on a different plane from that of 
Cesar’s. Hence Pilate declared his innocence before his accusers, Upon this the chief 
priests and scribes were reduced to the complaint that he was stirring up the people from 
Galilee to Judwa, Strange complaint, that Jesus was rousing up his fellows! He was 
troubling Israel very much as Elias had done. Men are in desperate need of an accu- 
sation when they resort to this one, which merely means that the accused one is in 
downright earnest!1 As soon as Pilate hears of Christ’s earnestness in Galilee, he 
inquire e belongs to Herod’s jurisdiction, and is happy to hand him over for trial 
to the Idumean. 

Il. Taz TESTIMONY BoRNE BY HEROD. (Vers. 8—12.) We have next to notice 
how Herod has unconsciously to testify to Christ’s innocence, The murderer of the 
Baptist thinks, now that Jesus is brought before him, that he has only to express a 
wish for a miracle, and it will be gratified. To his great surprise and humiliation he 
receives no answer to his numerous questions; nor do the fierce calumnies of the Jews 
elicit from the meek Messiah a single word in mitigation or defence. The treatment 
of Herod was that of silent contempt. The wicked king deserved no other fate. And 
his only revenge was to mock Christ and set him at naught. So they array him in a 
robe such as the high priests wore, white and brilliant, indicating at once what he pre- 
tended to be and how innocent he really . Herod, in sending him back in this 
scornful fashion, conveyed to Pilate’s ee clearly that he had no more fault te 
find with him than the Roman governor had.* This was the second testimony to the 
innocency of Jesus, 

Ill, Toe TESTIMONY IMPLIED BY THE DEMAND FOR BARABBAS, (Vers. 183—19.) 
In no clearer way could the chief priests have shown the utter groundlessness of their 
first charge than in demanding Barabbas in preference to Jesus. Here was a real rebel, 


1 Cf. Saurin’s ‘Sermons,’ tome xi. p. 236. 
* Cf. Godet, in loc. ; also Gerok’s ‘ Evangelien-Predigten,’ s. 319, 
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who had committed murder in the insurrection, and he is made the idol of the Jewish 
populace. They show in this their sympathy with sedition. They show clearly to 
Pilate that Jesus must be thwarting in some way their seditious designs, else they 
would not clamour go eagerly for his blood. Instead of substantiating their accusation 
against Jesus, therefore, they really formulate an accusation of treason against them- 
selves. ‘They were guilty ; he was innocent. They were the dangerous class; Jesus 
occupied a region altogether outside the interests of Ozesar. 

IV. JESUS SACRIFICED TO POPULAR CLAMOUB. (Vers. 20—25.) There is no show 
of justice in condemning Christ. All accusation against him fails, and all which can 
be done is to shout him down. If Jesus be not crucified, Jerusalem will go into revolt. 
Will not an émeute be worse than the death of an individual? And so the worldly 
governor, charged by Rome to keep the peace in the province at all hazards, prefers to 
deliver the innocent to the will of the guilty than to brave their wrath. It is clamour 
that secures his condemnation. The judge, who should be the protector of the inno- 
cent, unites with the populace in doing him to death. Alas! that men should be so 
bent on peace as to be ready to sacrifice the innocent to secure it! And yet our Lord’s 
character never shone with so bright a lustre as when he submitted to such wrongs as 
these. He was truly meek and lowly in heart when he bore so quietly the wrath of 
the Jews and the time-serving policies of Pilate and Herod. This friendship of Herod 
and of Pilate, resting on a common indifference to Jesus, is the emblem of those worldly 
truces which men make who wish to enjoy immunity from trouble; but they do not 
wear well.—R. M. E. 


Vers. 26-—46.—The merciful Saviour on the cross. Delivered unto the will of the 
Jews by the indecision of Pilate, Jesus accepts the cross, and proceeds under its crushing 
weight towards Calvary. But seeing him fainting under it, they press Simon the 
Cyrenian into service, and he has the everlasting honour of carrying the end of the 
beam after Jesus. Thus is it in all life’s burdens—the weighty end of them is carried 
by the sympathetic Master, while the lighter end he allows his people to carry after 

. And here we must notice— 

I. His coNsIDERATION FOR JERUSALEM’S WEEPING DAUGHTERS. (Vers. 27—31.) 
The victim of Rome’s cruelty, he has enlisted the sympathy of many weeping women. 
pay see in his death the departure of their best earthly Friend, It is the moment 
of their deepest sorrow. But Jesus tells them to reserve their tears for themselves, 
This death of his will lead inevitably to the destruction of Jerusalem and to the dire 
calamities of the nation, These will be much more lamentable than any sorrows through 
which he is now to pass. Why, then, does he call upon them to weep? Manifestly 
that their timely repentance may ensure their escaping the troubles which are so surely 
coming upon the earth. But the se/f-forgetful attitude of Jesus is surely most instruc- 
tive. He thinks not of himself, but of their hard case, even though on his journey to 
the eross. It is the most perfect consideration for others’ welfare, and the most beautiful 
forgetfulness of one’s own, that he here exhibits. 

IL. HE WAS NUMBERED WITH THE TRANSGRESSORS. (Vers. 32, 33.) There was 
something peculiarly contemptuous in the arrangement of Jesus between two notable 
criminals, ‘They were robbers—perhaps had been associates of Barabbas. They had 
committed, most probably, murder in the insurrection, so that the cross was the rightful 
end of such careers. But to number Jesus, the innocent, with them, to make him one 
with the greatest criminals then available, was diabolical! And yet he does not 
protest. Nay, he is willing to be thus identified that he may save even one of his 
associates. And yet, is not this arrangement, which numbered him with the trans- 
gressors, simply the outward expression of the great fact which is the foundation of our 
salvation? If Jesus had not voluntarily taken up the position of substitute, and iden- 
titied himself with sinners, we should never have been redeemed. 

TI. Ivrzrcrssion From THE cRoss. (Ver. 34.) It was ignorance on the part of 
many which led to this great crime, but culpable ignorance. They should have known 
better. They needed forgiveness for it. They are the subjects of his intercession. He 

ys, “ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” ‘There never had 
n such a forgiving spirit manifested since the world began. No wonder that the 
dying scenes took on ever after a new halo, and that martyrs were able, in spite of 
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suffering, to forgive their murderers and intercede for their salvation! It was the glory 
of patience which was manifested upon the cross. 

IV. THE CHARGE OF SELF-NEGLECT. (Vers. 35—388.) As they walk round the 
cross in their selfishness, the Jews charge Jesus with self-neglect. He had saved 
others, but now he does not try to save himself. If he would only show that he can 
take care of “number one,” they would believe on him. Assuredly we have here 
the self-revelation of the world. The world believes in the selfish, sell-seeking leaders 
of men. A Napoleon or Cesar, who is willing to sacrifice millions of men to gratify 
his ambition, is believed in—at all events for a time! But Jesus, who sacrifices himself, 
is derided. Yet in the end the kingship of the self-sacrificing Saviour is acknowledged. 
The true King of the Jews is he who could lay down his life for his subjects, and so 
redeem them. 

V. THE FIRST RECOGNIZER OF CHRIsT’s KINGSHIP, (Vers. 89—43.) One in the 
vast assemblage, however, sees below the surface, and recognizes the sovereignty of 
self-sacrifice, At first reviling Christ, he had come to see, beneath the meek exterior of 
the Saviour, the real regal spirit. Hence he changes sides, begins to rebuke the other 
malefactor who continues his unholy maledictions, and then quietly implores the Lord 
to remember him when he comes in his kingdom. The poor robber, who had perhaps 
fought under some false Messiah, and knew what Jewish hopes were, believes that this 
meek and suffering One upon the cross beside him will yet come to his kingdom. 
When that advent is to be he knows not. But even in the far-off time it will be well 
for him to be remembered by him. Thus he prays, and is answered. But “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” is the blessed hope set before him. Paradise is 
part of his kingdom, and the dying robber will be with Jesus in its peaceful bowers 
that very day. What a hope to be opened up to the dying man! What comfort it 
gave him, and should give to us! 

VI. Tue consummation. (Vers. 44—46.) After these preliminaries are settled, the 
dealing of Jesus with the Father himself comes on. It was meet that a veil of darkness 
should surround the suffering Son and the righteous Father. The Priest and the Victim, 
who offered himself without spot to God, should in deep darkness pass through the act 
of unexampled worship, No wonder also that the veil of the temple was rent in the 
midst; for it was exactly this which his death secured—a way into the holiest through 
the rent veil of his flesh, And then, when the cry of desolation, that loud and bitter 
cry, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” had given place to quiet assur- 
ance, and amid returning light the last cry from the cross went up to heaven, “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit!” it was meet that he should quietly surrender 
his life and give up the ghost. ‘There is much to encourage and strengthen us in this 
consummation on the cross,—R, M. E. 


Vers. 47—56.—The consequences of our Saviour’s death. Our Lord died in the 
light. The disappearance of the darkness before his decease was an outward symbol 
of the light and serenity which came across his spirit. His departure exercised a 
powerful influence upon all around the cross. Let us notice the consequences of the 
death, as detailed by Luke. 

I. Tue RoMAN CENTURION WAS CONVINCED OF CHRIST’S RIGHTEOUSNESS AND DIVINE 
Sonsuip. (Ver. 47.) In Matthew the exclamation of the centurion is given as, “Truly 
this was the Son of God;” while here in Luke it is, “‘ Certainly this was a righteous 
Man.” The one conclusion had reference to the Roman trial. His death was so glorious 
and triumphant as to vindicate his character from every aspersion. He was no male- 
factor, byt a benefactor of mankind. ‘The other conclusion had reference to the Jewish 
trial, which was on the ground of his claim of Sonship. Now, his last cry was in the 
light of Sonship, and “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit !” was so tenderly 
and yet firmly uttered as to convince the centurion that the Lerd’s claim was real, 
In the same way, should not our death as believers constitute some vindication of our 
character and claims? It should show that our righteousness and sonship were not 
pretences, but glorious realities. 

II. THE PEOPLE WERE CONVINCED OF THEIR SIN IN HAVING CLAMOURED FOR HIS 
ORUCIFIXION. (Ver. 48.) The smiting on the breast was a sign of perplexity and peni- 
tence. They were evidently humiliated that they ad so treated One who could so 
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nobly die. If the conviction of the centurion was an earnest of the conversion of the 
pagan world, this was an earnest of the conversion of the Jewish (cf. Godet, im Joc.). 
The meek and quiet spirit with which Christ died broke down their hard-heartedness 
more than any other course could have done; so that its effect was a manifest prepara- 
tion for the triumphs of the Pentecost. And should not a Christian’s death strike alarm 
into the heart of unbelievers, suggesting to them the possibility of their being unable to 
meet death with becoming courage ? 

III. His acQUAINTANCE AND THE WOMEN FROM GALILEE ARE PETRIFIED WITH 
ASTONISHMENT. (Ver. 49.) “They stood,’ we are told, “afar off.” They were so 
unmanned that they could not venture nigh. To them the death was inexplicable, 
It was apparently the defeat of all their hopes. It was a crushing blow. No mystery 
in providence had ever appeared to them exactly like this. They were ready to say, 
with Jacob, “All these things are against us.” Is this not the position of God’s 
people often? They have entertained bright hopes about the Master and his cause, 
but have found them fading away like summer flowers, so that they stand perplexed 
and afar off before God’s providences. Is it not the dark hour before the dawn ? 
Is it not the travail-hour before the jubilance of birth? The disciples experienced this, 
and so may we. Before apparent defeat, let us always exclaim by faith, “It is real 
victory.” 

Tv, Jeers Or ARIMATHHA IS LED BY CHRIST’S DEATH TO REAL DECISION. 
(Vers. 50—52.) Joseph, a good and just man, had been for some time, we know not 
how long, a “secret disciple” of Jesus. Nicodemus and he seemed to be in the same 
category, and perhaps they were led into faith about the same time. In the Sanhedrin 
they had done all that timid men could to prevent the crime of the Crucifixion; but 
popular feeling was always too strong for them. They had not as yet taken the bold 
step of professing to belong to Christ. But, strange to say, the death of Jesus, the 
apparent defeat of his cause, determined them both to be professors. Joseph accordingly 
goes and boldly begs the body from Pilate, that he may lay it in his own new tomb, 
while Nicodemus goes off to procure the needful spices. And here have we what 
seems a law in God’s kingdom. Successors always appear to carry on his work. 
Christ’s death induces two at least to join his cause at once. As the apparently 
important pass away, it is only to be succeeded by others, and perhaps a larger number, 
to take up the fallen banner and prove their faithfulness. Apparent calamities are 
splendid tests of character—they call forth the brave! 

V. CuRIST’s FUNERAL COULD ONLY BE A TEMPORARY INTERMENT. (Vers. 53—56.) 
It was necessary that the body should be put away before the sabbath began. Now, 
if he died a little after three o'clock, there were less than three hours to complete the 
interment. There could not be the customary embalmment. All that was possible 
was to wrap the dear remains in linen with spices, and then, if nothing prevented, to 
complete the embalmment on the first day of the week. It was a hurried burial, there- 
fore, and by compulsion a temporary one. Yet “with the rich was his tomb.” It 
was in a virgin sepulchre, so to speak, he lay for a season, just as he had lain in the 
Virgin’s womb. It was so far private also that none apparently but the immediate 
friends and acquaintances followed the funeral, All the circumstances combined to 
make the funeral and interment most singular, It was well known where they laid 
him ; it was known that they intended completing. the embalmment on the first day of 
the week ; his enemies had every opportunity, therefore, to prevent any imposture about 
@ resurrection. All was above-board, like everything in our Lord’s life. Consequently 
there was in the burial of Jesus a noble foundation laid for that crowning hope of 
resurrection. We shall see that there was every advantage offered to those who wished 
to expose duplicity about bis rising again. It was the most important burial and most 


hopeless, so far as the mourners were concerned, They above all others seemed oblivious 
of all promise of resurrection. M. E. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Vers. 1—49.—Tuz Resurexction. All 
the four evangelists give an account of the 
Resurrection. None of the four, however, 
attempt to give a history of it simply from 
@ human point of sight. Each Gospel pro- 
bably reproduces the special points dwelt 
om in certain great centres of Christian 
teaching, in what we should now term 
different schools of thought. (Attempts 
have been made by theological scholars to 
elassify these as Jewish, Gentile, Greek, 
Roman; but only with indifferent success). 

The teaching which St. Matthew’s Gospel 
represents, evidently in the Resurrection 
preaching dwelt with peculiar insistence on 
the great Galilean appearance of the Risen. 
St. Luke confines himself exclusively to the 
appearance, in Judwa. St. John chooses for 
his Resurrection instruction scenes which 
had for their theatre both Galilee and 
Judea. St. John, as his central or most 
detailed piece of teaching, dwells on @ 
fishing scene on Gennesaret, the actors being 
the well-known inner circle of the apostles. 
While St. Luke chooses for his detailed 
Resurrection narrative a high-road in a 
Jerusalem suburb; and for actors, two 
devoted, but historically unknown, disciples. 

Then there is no question of discrepancies 
in this portion of the great history. It is 
not easy to frame a perfectly satisfactory 
harmony of all the events related by the 
four, after the Lord had risen; for, in fact, 
we possess no detailed account or history of 
what took place in that eventful period in 
presence of the disciples. We simply have 
memoranda, of eye-witnesses of certain énct- 
dents connected with the Resurrection se- 
lected by the great first teachers as specially 
adapted to their own preaching and instruc- 
tion. 

The events of the first Easter Day have 
been tabulated by Professor Westcott, in 
what he terms a provisional arrangement, as 
follows :— 

Approx. time. 
Very early The Resurrection, followed by 
on Sunday the earthquake, the descent 


of the angel, the opening of 
the tomb (Matt. xxviii. 2—4). 


Approx. time, 


5 a.m......Mary Magdalene, Mary the 

peor of James and Sa- 
ome, probably with others, 
start for the sepulchre in the 
twilight. Mary Magdalene 
goes before the others, and 
returns at once to Peter and 
Jobn (John xx. 1, etc.). 

§.30a.m....Her companions reach the 
sepulchre when the sun had 
risen (Mark xvi. 2). 

A vision of an angel. 

Message to the disciples (Matt. 
xxviii, 5, etc.; Mark xvi. 5, 
etc.). 

6 a.m. ......Another party, among whom 
is Joanna, come a little later, 
but still in the early morn- 
ing (ch. xxiv. 1, ete.; comp. 
Mark xvi. 1, note). 

A vision of “two young men.” 
Words of comfort and instruc- 
tion (ch. xxiv. 4, ete.). 

6.30 a.m....The visit of Peter and John 
(John xx. 3—10). 

A vision of two angels to Mary 
Magdalene (John xx. ll— 
13 


About the same time the com- 
pany of women carry their 
tidings to the apostles (ch. 
xxiv. 10, etc.). 

7 @.M, ooeee.Lhe Lord reveals himself to 
Mary Magdalene (John xx. 
14—18; Mark xvi. 9). 

Not long after he reveals him- 
self, as it appears, to the 
company of women who are 
returning to the sepulchre. 
Charge to the brethren to go 
to Galilee (Matt. xxviii. 9, 
etc.). 

4—6 pm,..The appearance to the two 
disciples on the way to 
Emmaus (ch. xxiv. 13, ete. ; 
Mark xvi. 12). 

After4p.m,,.An appearance to St. Peter 
(ch, xxiv. 34; comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 5). 

8 pm.......Lle appearance to the eleven 
and others (ch. xxiv. 36, 
etc.; Mark xvi. 14; John 
xx. 19, etc.). 

In the above table one point must be 
specially noticed: two companies or separate 
groups of women are mentioned as going 
to the sepulchre with the same pious object 
of assisting in the final embalming of the 
sacred body. 
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If this be assumed to be the fact, there 
will be nothing improbable in the supposi- 
tion that both these groups of women, all 
doubtless intimate friends belonging to the 
little company of the Master, but living 
probably some distance apart in Jerusalem, 
came together some time on the sabbath day, 
and then arranged to meet early on the first 
day at the sepulchre. Probably the spices 
purchased in some haste just before the sab- 
bath commenced were judged inadequate, 

(1) For in ch. xxiii, 56 we read of a com- 
pany of women, most probably including all, 
¢.e. both groups, of holy women, who, after 
beholding the sepulchre, “ returned, and 
prepared spices and ointments; and rested 
the sabbath day.” 

(2) In Mark xvi. 1 we read, “ When the 
sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome, 
bought [not ‘had bought] sweet spices, that 
they might come and anoint him.” This 
company (alluded to in Mark xvi. 1) arrives 
the first at the sepulchre, and sees the vision 
of one angel (Mark xvi. 5). The other com- 
pany (alluded to in ch. xxiv. 1) arrives not 
long after at the sepulchre, and sees the 
vision of two angels (ch. xxiv. 4). 

In considering the accounts of the Resur- 
rection, the following memoranda will be 
found suggestive :— 

(1) The holy women are the principal 
actors in all the four accounts of the circum- 
stances connected with the tomb. But their 
assertions were not believed by the disciples 
until their statements were confirmed by 
the Lord’s personal appearance. 

(2) When St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5—8) sums 
up the great appearances of our Lord, the 
basis of our faith, he makes no reference to 
his appearance to Mary Magdalene (John 
xx. 14, etc.; Mark xvi. 9) or to the women 
(two Maries mentioned Matt. xxviii, 9, 10). 

(3) No evangelist describes the Resurrec- 
tion—no earthly being havin g been present, 
St. Matthew is the evangelist who, in his 
narrative, goes furthest back. He mentions 
the shock of the earthquake, the awful 
presence of the angel, the benumbing terror 
which seized the guards who were watching, 
Most probably these signs accompanied the 
Resurrection. 

(4) The risen Lord appeared only to his 
own. 


(5) That no future doubt should be thrown 
on the reality of the appearances of the 
Risen, he showed himself not only to solitary 
individuals, but to companies, i.e. to two, 
to the eleven (repeatedly), and to above five 
hundred brethren at once. And_ these 
manifestations took place (a) at different 
hours of the day ; (0) in different localities— 
in Judea, in Galilee, in rooms of houses, in 
the open air. 


Vers, 1—12.—The Resurrection. At the 
sepulchre. 

Ver. 1.—Now upon the first day of the 
week, very early in the morning, they came 
unto the sepulchre, bringing the svices 
which they had prepared, and certain overs 
with them. In the foregoing general note 
on the Resurrection, the probability has been 
discussed of the holy women having been 
divided into two companies who separately 
came to the sepulchre. St. Luke’s notice 
here refers to the party who arrived the 
second at the tomb. 

Ver. 2.—And they found the stone rolled 
away from the sepulchre. The tomb in 
which the body of the “King’s Son” was 
laid was in a garden close by the scene 
of the Crucifixion. It had been recently 
hewn out of a rock, the low ridge opposite 
the slight ascent of Calvary. “In front of 
@ tomb belonging to a rich family there 
was generally a vestibule open to the air, 
then a low entrance sometimes, as in this 
case, on the side of a rock, leading into a 
square chamber of moderate dimensions, on 
one side of which was a place for the body, 
either cut some seven feet into the rock, or 
lengthways, three feet deep, with a low 
arch over it. . . . The tomb had been lately 
made, and the door which closed the en« 
trance, the only aperture into the tomb, 
was @ large stone” (‘Speaker’s Commen- 
tary,’ on Matt. xxvii. 60). Recent investi- 
gations in Jerusalem serve to confirm the 
accuracy of the original traditional sites. 
(comp. Williams, ‘ Holy City,’ ii. 240; Pro- 
fessor Willis, ‘Treatise on the Holy Se- 
pulchre,’ ete.). We find the followin g passage 
in the Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.p. 333): “On 
the left side (of the original Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre) is the hillock Golgotha, 
where the Lord was crucified. Thence 
about a stone-throw distance is the crypt 
where his body was deposited.” St, Cyril 
of Jerusalem makes several references to the 
spot. In the days of Eusebius (first half of 
the fourth century) there was no doubt as to 
the site. 

Ver. 4.—And it came to pass, as they 
were much perplexed thereabout, behold, 
two men stood by them in shining garments. 
To one company of women one angel ap- 
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; to another, two. Mary Magdalene, 
a little later, saw two angels in white sitting, 
as it were Keeping watch and ward over the 
sepulchre for a short time after the sacred 
form had left it. The words which these 
beings from another sphere spoke to the 
mourning women were slightly different, 
but the teaching was the same in each case : 
“ He is not here, but is risen. Do you not 
remember what he told you when he was 
yet with you?” Van Oosterzee and Farrar 
repeat a beautiful passage from Lessing 
on this: “Cold discrepancy-mangers, do 
you noi, then, see that the evangelists do 
not count the angels? ... There were 
not only two angels—there were millions of 
them. They appeared not always one and 
the same, not always the same two; some- 
times this one appeared, sometimes that; 
sometimes on this place, sometimes on that ; 
sometimes alone, semetimes in company; 
sometimes they suid this, sometimes they 
said that.” 

Vers. 6, '7.—He is not here, but is risen. 
These words were repeated in each of the 
angelic communications at the sepulchre. 
Remember how he spake unto you when he 
was yet in Galilee, saying, The Son of man 
must be delivered into the hands of sinful 
men, and be crucified, and the third day rise 
again. The angels here call to the women’s 
memory the Master’s former promises of the 
Resurrection. In SS. Matthew and Mark 
the angel bids them tell the disciples not to 
forget the appointed place of meeting in 
Galilee, referring to the Lord’s words on 
the way from the “ Last Supper” to Geth- 
semane (Matt. xxvi. 32; Mark xiv. 28). 

Ver. 9.—And told all these things unto 
the eleven, and to all the rest. The account 
of the scenes at the sepulchre in St. Luke 
are the least vivid and detailed of the four 
evangelists. It must be remembered that 
Matthew, Mark (the amanuensis of Peter), 
and John relate their own memories here, as 
well as what they had heard from the holy 
women. Peter and John, we know, were 

resent themselves at the sepulchre. St. 
bake received his less detailed and more 
summarized account of that early morning, 
years after, most probably from the lips of 
one of the holy women who had formed part 
of one of the “two companies” who carried 
spices for the embalming. 

Ver. 11.—And their words seemed to them 
as idle tales, and they believed them not, 
The utter incredulity of the friends of Jesus 
when these reports of his resurrection were 
brought to them is remarkable when con- 
trasted with the evident dread of the 
Sanhedrin that something of grave moment 
would happen after three days had elapsed. 
The disciples were evidently amazed at 
their Master’s miata from the dead, The 
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chief priests and Jewish leaders would 
apparently have been surprised if something 
startling had not happened (see Mats. 
XXvii. 63, etc., where an account is given 
of the measures these able but unprincipled 
men took, in their short-sighted wisdom, to 
counteract any fulfilment of the Orucified 
One’s word—a fulfilment they evidently 
looked forward to as to no improbable 
contingency). The utter surprise of the 
disciples at the Resurrection, which in their 
Gospels they truthfully acknowledge, is no 
small side-proof of the genuineness of these 
records of the event. 

Ver. 12.—Then arose Peter, and ran unto 
the sepulchre; and stooping down, he beheld 
the linen clothes laid by themselves, and 
departed, wondering in himself at that 
which was come to pass. This verse is 
omitted in some of the ancient authorities. 
It is, however, no doubt genuine, and is, in 
fact, a condensed report (omitting all men- 
tion of John) of the narrative given at length 
in St. John’s Gospel (xx. 3—10). 

Vers. 183—35.—The meeting with the risen 
Jesus on the way to Emmaus. 

Ver. 13.—And, behold, two of them. 
This long piece, which relates in a singu- 
larly vivid and picturesque manner one of 
the earliest appearances of the Risen, is 
peculiar to St. Luke, St. Mark (xvi. 12, 18) 
mentions it, but as it were only in passing, 
This Gospel, written probably after the 
Gospels of SS. Matthew and Mark, holds a 
middle place between the earliest apostolis 
memoirs represented by the first two Gospels 
and the last memoir, that of St. John, which 
was probably put out in its present form by 
the apostle “whom Jesus loved” some time 
in the last fifteen years of the first century. 
Writers of varied schools unite in expressions 
of admiration for this singularly beautiful 
“memory of the Lord.” Godet styles it one 
of the most admirable pieces in St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Renan, belonging to another, per- 
haps the most cheerless of all schools of 
religious thought, writes thus: “ L’épisode 
des disciples d’Emmaus est un des récits les 
plus fins, les plus nuancés qu’il y ait dans 
aucune langue” (‘Les Evangiles,’ p. 282). 
Dean Plumptre speaks of “the long and 
singularly interesting narrative peculiar to 
St. Luke.” He says, “It must be looked 
upon as among the ‘ gleaning of the grapes,’ 
which rewarded his researches even after 
the full vintage had apparently been 
gathered in by others” (4.e. SS. Matthew 
and Mark). The “two of them,” although 
doubtless well known in the apostolic age, 
seem to have held no distinguished place in 
early Christian history (see note on ver. 18, 
where Cleopas is mentioned), That same 
day. The first day of the week—the first 
Easter Day. The events of the early morn- 
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ing of the Resurrection have been already 
commented upon Toa village called Em- 
maus. This Emmaus, the narrative tells 
us, was about -ixty furlongs—some six 
miles and a half—from the holy city. It 
was situated east-south-east from Jeru- 
salem. The name ie connected with the 
modern Arabic term Hammdm (a bath), 
and indicates probably, like the Latin 
Aquz, or the French Azz, and the English 
“Bath,” or “ Wells,” the presence of medi- 
cinal springs; and this may possibly account 
for St. Luke the physician’s attention having 
in the first instance been drawn to the spot. 
This Emmaus is now called Kulonieh A 
curious Talmudical reference, quoted by 
Godet, belongs to this place Emmaus, now 
Kulonieh: “At Mafiza they go to gather 
the green boughs for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles” (Talmud, ‘Succa,’ iv. 5). Else- 
where it is said that “ Mafiza is Kulonieh.” 

Ver. 15.—While thoy communed to- 
gether and reasoned, Jesus himself drew 
near, and went with them. One, if not the 
first, fulfilment of the comforting promise, 
“ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my Name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Compare also the words of Malachi, 
“Then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another: and the Lord hearkened, 
and heard it ” (iii. 16). 

Ver. 16.—But their eyes were holden, 
that they should not know him. So Mary 
Magdalene looked onand failed to recognize 
at first the Person of her adored Master 
(John xx. 15). So by the lake-shore, as he 
stood and spoke to the tired fishermen, they 
who had been so long with him knew him 
not. Some mysterious change had been 
wrought in the Person of the Lord. Between 
the Kesurrection and the Ascension, men 
and women now looked on him without a 
glea recognition, now gazed on him 
knowing well that it was the Lord. “It ig 
vain,” writes Dr. Westcott, “to give any 
simply natural explanation of the failure 
of the disciples to recognize Christ. After 
the Resurrection he was known as he pleased, 
and not necessarily at once... . Till they 
who gazed on him were placed in something 
of spiritual harmony with the Lord, they 
could not recognize him.” The two on 
their walk to Emmaus, and Mary Magdalene 
in the garden, were preoccupied with their 
sorrow. The fisher-disciples on the lake were 


preoccupied with their_work, so that the 
vision of the Divine was obscured. The 
risen Christ will surely fulfil his own words, 
“The pure in heart, they shall see God ”— 
but only the pure in heart. 

Ver. 17.—What manner of communications 
are these that ye have one to another, as ye 
walk, and are sad? The older authorities 
make the question stop at “as ye walk,” 


and then add, “and they stood still, looking 
sad.” This change is, of course, of no great 
importance, but it considerably adds to the 
vividness of the picture. 

Ver. 18.—And the one of them, whose 
name was Cleopas. This name is a Greek 
contraction of Cleopatros, and points to 
Alexandrian antecedents. Dean Plump- 
tre suggests that this may in part, perhaps, 
account for this Cleopas, not improbably a 
Jew of Alexandria, imparting to St. Luke 
what had not found its way into the current 
oral teaching of the Hebrew Church at 
Jerusalem, as embodied in the narratives 
of SS. Matthew and Mark. Art thou only 
@ stranger in Jerusalem? better translated, 
dost thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem, and 
not know, etc.? That is to say, “Art thou 
the only stranger in Jerusalem who does 
not know about the wonderful events which 
have just taken place in the holy city?” 

Ver. 19.—And they said unto him, Con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth, which was a 
Prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people. To the Stranger’s 
question, “ What things have so lately ex- 
cited Jerusalem ?” they both probably burst 
out with “the Name,” then doubtless on 
all lips in the holy city, “ Jesus of Nazareth,” 
the hated and adored Name. And then they 
went on with a further explanation to One 
who seemed a stranger just arrived: they 
explained who this Jesus was supposed to 
have been, “ He was a Prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and all the 
people,” which Lange happily paraphrases 
“equally great in secret contemplative 
holiness and in public acts of beneficence.” 
But then the “two” explained, “ This he 
was; for he isno more. Our chief priests 
and rulers have done him to death. They 
have crucified him.” 

Ver. 21.—But we trusted that it hed 
been he which should have redeemed Israel. 
And we who were his friends and followers, 
we thought we had found in him the Re- 
deemer of Igrael, King Messiah! Think! 
the Redeemer crucified! A though the Re- 
deemer, in the sense they probably under. 
stood the word, was something very different 
to the sense we give to it, tle idea was still 
something very lofty and sublime. It in- 
cluded, no doubt, much of earthly glory and 
dominion for Israel, but in some definite 
sense the Gentile world, too, would share in 
the blessings of Messiah. And to think of 
the shameful cross putting an end to all these 
hopes! And beside all this, to-day is the 
third day since these things were done. 
But yet terrible and despairing as was the 
story of Cleopas and his friend, their tone 
was not quite hopeless; for they went on, 
“ And now we have come to the third day 
since they crucified him.” No doubt they 
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dwelt a short space on the expression, “third 
day,” telling the Stranger how their dead 
oe alive, nes bade his friends 
watch for the third _dgy from his death. 
The thi » he had told them, would be 
the day of his triumphant return to them; 
and, stranzely enough, on the early morning 
of this third day, something did happen 
which had stirred, excited, and perplexed 
them. Certain women of their company, 
who had been early to the grave of the 
Master, meaning to embalm the corpse, 
found the sepulchre empty, and they came 
back reporting how they had seen a vision 
of angels there, who told them their Master 
lived. What did it all mean? 

Ver. 24.—And certain of them which 
were with us went to the sepulchre, and 
found it even so as the women had said: but 
him they saw not. Tholuck writes, “ Does 
not their word sound as the language of 
those in whose heart the smoking flax yet 
glimmers, though nigh to extinction?” 

Ver. 25.—Then he said unto them, 0 
fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken! better trans- 
lated, O J en, and slow of heart to 
believe tn all that the prophets have spoken! 
The Stranger now replies to the confused 
story of sorrow and baffled hopes just lit up 
with one faint ray of hope, with a calm 
reference to that holy book so well known 
to, so deeply treasured by every Jew. 
“See,” he seems to say, “in the pages of 
our prophets all this, over which you now so 
bitterly mourn, is plainly predicted: you 
must blind and deaf not to have seen 
and heard this story of agony and patient 
suffering in those well-known, well-loved 
pages ! 
of the coming of Messiah, how came it 
about that you missed seeing that they 
pointed to days of suffering and death to be 
endured by him before his time of sovereignty 
and triumph could be entered on?” 

Ver. 26.—Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into his 
glory? better translated, ought not the 
Christ, etc.? “St. Luke dwells on the 
Resurrection as a spiritual necessity; St. 


Mark, as a great fact; St. Matthew, as a 
glerious and majestic manifestation : and 


When those great prophets spoke | 


St. John, in its effects on the members of | 


the Church... . 
death were a necessity (obx der), if it 
was in accordance with the will of God 
that the Christ should suffer, and so enter 
into his glory, and if we can be enabled to 
see this necessity, and see also the noble 
issues which flow from it, then we can 
understand how the same necessity must in 
due measure be laid upon his brethren” 
(Westcott). And so we obtain a key to 
some of the darkest problems of humanity. 


If this suffering and | 
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Thus the Stranger led the “two” to see the 
true meaning of the “prophets,” whose 
burning words they had so often read and 
heard without grasping their real deep 
signification. Thus he led them to see that 
the Christ must be a suffering before he could 
be a treumphing Messiah ; that the cruci- 
pais of Jesus, over which they wailed with 
so bitter a wailing, was in f. essential 
part of the Dolnaclaal Ged Ten te went 
on to show that, as his suffering is now ful- 
filled—for the Crucifixion and death were 
past—nothing remains of that which is 
written in the prophets, but the entering 
into his glory. 

Ver. 27.—And beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning him- 
self. The three divisions, the Pentateuch 
(Moses), the prophets, and all the Scrip- 
tures, cover the whole Old Testament re- 
ceived then in the same words as we possess 
them now. The Lord’s proofs of what he 
asserted he drew from the whole series of 
writings, rapidly glancing over the long 
many-coloured roll called the Old Testa 
ment, “Jesus had before him a grand 
field, from the Protevangelium, the first 
great Gospel of Genesis, down to Malachi. 
In studying the Scriptures for himself, he 
had found himself in them everywhere 
(John v. 39, 40)” (Godet). The things 
concerning himself. The Scriptures which 
the Lord probably referred to specially were 
the promise to Eve (Gen. iii. 15); the 
promise to Abraham (Gen. xxii. 18); the 
Paschal lamb (Exod. xii); the scapegoat 
(Ley. xvii 1—34); the brazen serpent 
(Numb. xxi. 9); the greater Prophet (Deut. 
xviii. 15); the star and sceptre (Numb. 
xxiv, 17); the smitten rock (Numb. xx. 11; 
1 Cor. x. 4), etc.; Immanuel (Isa. vii. 14); 
“Unto us a Child is born,” etc. (Isa. ix. 6, 
7); the good Shepherd (Isa. xl. 10, 11); 
the meek Sufferer (Isa. 1. 6); he who 
bore our griefs (Isa. liii. 4, 5); the Branch 
(Jer. xxiil. 5; xxxiii. 14, 15); the Heir of 
David (Ezek. xxxiv. 23); the Ruler from 
Bethlehem (Micah v. 2); the Branch 
(Zech. vi. 12); the lowly King (Zech. ix, 
9); the pierced Victim (Zech. xii. 10); 
the smitten Shepherd (Zech. xiii. 7); the 
messenger of the covenant (Mal. iii. 1); the 
Sun of Righteousness (Mal iv. 2); and no 
doubt many other passages. Dr. Davison, 
in his book on prophecy, pp. 266—287, 
shows that there is not one of the prophets 
without some distinct reference to Christ, 
except Nahum, Jonah (who was himself a 
type and prophetic sign), and Habakkuk, 
who, however, uses the memorable words 
quoted in Rom. i. 17. To these we must 
add references to several of the psalms, 
notably to the sixteenth and twenty-second, 
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where sufferings and death are spoken of as 
belonging to the perfect picture of the Ser- 
vant of the Lord and the ideal King. His 
hearers would know well how strangely the 
agony of Calvary was foreshadowed in those 
vivid word-pictures he called before their 
Memories in the course of that six-mile 
walk from Jerusalem to Emmaus. 

Ver. 28.—And they drew nigh unto the 
village, whither they went: and he made 
as though he would have gone further. 
This was no feint or deception, The Lord 
would have left them n to themselves 
had they not prayed him with real earnest- 
ness to abide with them. ‘‘How many are 
there,” says Stier, “to whom he has drawn 
near, but with whom he has not tarried, 
because they have suffered him to ‘go 
away again,’ in his liying and heart-mov- 
ing words! How comparatively rare is it 
for men to reach the full blessing they 
might receive (see, for example, the striking 
histurical instance, 2 Kings xiii. 14, 19)!” 
But these were not content to let the un- 
known Teacher pass on, and see no more of 


him, and hear no more of his strange power- | 


ful teaching. It is the words of, and the 
thought contained in, this verse which sug- 
gested the idea of the well-known hymn— 


“ Abide with me; fast falls the eventide.” 


Ver. 29.—And he went in to tarry with 
them. Some have supposed that one at 
least of the two had a dwelling at Emmaus; 
but the position which the strange Teacher 
assumed as “ Master of the household,” in 
the solemn act recorded in ver. 30, seems to 
indicate that it was an inn where they so- 
journed. 

Ver. 30.—And it came to pass, as he sat at 
meat with them, he took bread, and blessed 
it, and brake, and gave to them. There was 
a deep significance in the concluding act 
of this memorable appearance of the risen 
Lord. This taking the bread, and blessing 
it, and breaking it, and then giving it to 
them, was no ordinary act of courtesy, or 
welcome, or friendship, which, from a master 
or teacher might be shown to his disciples. 
It resembles too closely the great sacramental 
act in the upper room, when Jesus was alone 
with his apostles, for us to mistake its 
solemn sacramental character. The great 
teachers of the Church in different ages 
have generally so understood it. So Chry- 
sostom in the Hastern, and Augustine in the 
Western Church ; so Theophylact, and later 
Beza the Reformer all affirm that this meal] 
was the sacrament. It taught men generally, 
even more plainly than did the first sacred 
institution teach the twelve, that in this 
solemn breaking of bread the Church would 
recognize their Master’s presence. So gene- 
rally, in fact, has this Emmaus “breaking 


of bread” been recognized by the Catholie 
Church as the sacrament, that later Romanist 
divines have even pressed it as a scriptural 
demonstration for the abuse which adminis- 
tered the elements under one form (com- 
pare, for instance, the ‘Refutation of the 
Confession of Augsberg,’ quoted by Stier, 
in his comment on this passage of Luke, 
‘ Words of the Lord Jesus’). How unneces- 
sary and forced such a construction is, Bishop 
Wordsworth points out in his note on ch. 
xxiv. 30, “It may be remembered that 
bread (dpros) was to the Jews a general 
name for food, including drink as well as 
meat. ... Thus bread became spiritually 
an expressive term for all the blessings 
received from communion in Christ’s body 
and blood, and the «Adots &prou, or ‘ breaking 
of bread,’ was suggestive of the source from 
which these blessings flow, (viz.) Christ’s 
body («Aduevov) broken (1 Cor. xi. 24); 
hence «Adous &prov in Acts ii. 42 is a general 
serm for the Holy Eucharist.” 

Ver. 31.—He vanished out of their sight. 
Not here, not now, can we hope to understand 
the nature of the resurrection-body of the 
Lord; it is and must remain to us, in our 
present condition, a mystery. Certain facts 
have, however, been revealed to us: (1) The 
Resurrection was a reality, not an appear- 
ance ; for on more than one occasion the Lord 
permitted the test of touch. He also ate 
before his disciples of their ordinary food. 
(2) Yet there was a manifest exemption 
from the common conditions of bodily (cor- 
poreal) existence; for he comes through a 
closed door; he could withdraw himself 
when he would from touch as well as 
from sight; he could vanish in 8 moment 
from those looking on him; he could, as 
men gazed on him, rise by the exertion of 
his own will into the clouds of heaven. (3) 
He was known just as he pleased and when 
he pleased ; for at times during the “forty 
days” men and women looked on him with- 
out a gleam of recognition, at times they 
gazed at him, knowing well that it was the 
Lord. On the words, “ he vanished out of 
their sight,” Godet writes, “It must be 
remembered that Jesus, strictly speaking, 
was already no more with them (ver. 44), and 
that the miracle consisted rather in his 
appearing than in his disappearing.” Dr. 
Westcott expresses the same truth in differ- 
ent language, “ What was natural to him 
before was now miraculous, what was before 
miraculous is now natural.” 

Ver. 32.—And they said one to another, 
Did not our heart burn within us, while he 
talked with us by the way? better rendered, 
was not our heart burning within us, while, 
eto. ? 

Vers. 33, 84.—And they rose up the same 
hour, and returned to Jerusalem. “ They 
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fear no longer the night-journey from which 
they had dissuaded their unknown Com- 
panion” (Bengel). And found the eleven 
gathered together, and them that were with 
them, saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon. Late that evening 
Cleopas and his friend arrived from Emmaus 
at Jerusalem. Hastening to the accustomed 
meeting-place of the disciples of Jesus, to 
tell their wondrous story of the meeting 
with the risen Master, they find the eleven 
together full of joy. Peter had seen and 
had no doubt conversed with his Master. 
What a meeting must that have been! The 
once eager and devoted apostle had probably 
not gazed on that form in life since he caught 
the sorrowful look bent on him in the court- 
yard, when Jesus, bound, passed through 
and heard his servant denying him with 
oaths and curses. This appearance to Peter 
is not recorded in the Gospels. It is, how- 
ever, placed first of all by St. Paul in his 
records of the manifestation of the Risen 
(i Cor. xv. 4—8). 

Ver. 35.—And they told what things were 
done in the way, and how he was known 
of them in breaking of bread. The two 
travellers now relate to the eleven their 
wondrous story. The words used by Cleopas 
and his friend in their narration, év 7H KAdoes 
Tov %prov, which should be rendered, “in the 
breaking of the bread,” are significant. It 
is an expression which, at the time when 
St. Luke wrote his Gospel, had acquired a 
definite meaning in the language of the 
Christian Church, and was applied to break- 
ing bread in the “Supper of the Lord” 
(see Acts ii. 42, 46; 1 Cor. x. 16). While 
they were speaking together, the personal 
appearance of the Lord was vouchsafed to 
them; for, of a sudden, he stood in the 
midst and spoke to them ! 

Vers. 36-—49.—The Lord appears to the 
apostles as they were gathered together on the 
evening of the first Easter Day. 

Ver. 36.—And as they thus spake, Jesus 
himself stood in the midst of them. St. 
John, who also gives an account of this 
appearance of the Risen, adds the detail, 
“when the doors were sbut.” The eleven 
and their friends were gathered together for 
counsel, probably too in hope that some- 
thing more would happen after what had 
already taken place that Easter Day —the 
report of the holy women of the repeated 
vision of angels, their own verification of 
the empty sepulchre, and above all the 
testimony of Peter that he had seen the 
Lord. Into this anxious, waiting assembly 
the two “Emmaus” disciples enter with 
their wondrous story. In the act of their 
mentally comparing notes, Jesus himself 
stood in the midst of them. This sudden 
presence there is evidently supernatural. 

LUKE.—IH. 


He “stood in the midst of them,” though 
the doors were carefully closed and barred 
“for fear of the Jews.” Rumours of the 
Resurrection, no doubt, had already spread 
through the city, and it was uncertain 
whether such rumours might not be followed 
by the arrest of the chief followers of the 
Crucified. Peace be unto you. This was 
the ordinary Jewish greeting, but on this 
occasion, spoken by the Lord, possessed more 
than the ordinary meaning. This “peace” 
was his solemn, comforting greeting to his 
own, just as “his peace” which he left with 
them on the sad Thursday eve was his 
solemn farewell to the eleven, spoken, per- 
haps, in the same “ upper room ” just before 
he went out to the garden of the agony. 
Ver. 37.—But they were terrified snd 
affrighted. They spoke one to another of 
the Master; they discussed the empty se- 
pulchre, the angelic vision, the recital by 
Peter of his interview witb the Risen, and 
were listening to the details of the quiet 
Emmaus meeting, all hoping for something 
more; but this sudden, mysterious appear- 
ance of their crucified Master in their midst 
was not, after all, what they had looked for. 
It terrified them. And supposed that they 
had seen a spirit. How else could they 
explain his presence in their midst, when 
the doors were shut? The evangelists make 
no attempt to explain his sudden appearance, 
He was simply there as they spoke of him. 
It is clear that his presence could be ac- 
counted for in no ordinary, natural way. 
His disciples felt that ; hence their supposi- 
tion that they were looking on a spirit. We 
can, with our present limited knowledge, 
form no adequate conception of this resur- 
rection-body of the Lord. It was a reality, 
no phantasm or appearance; of that the 
scene about to be described gives us ample 
evidence. Still, it is clear that his resurrec- 
tion-body was not bound by the present 
conditions of material existence of which we 
are conscious. Epiphanius ascribes to the 
body of the risen Lord Aewrérns mvevuaruch, 
“a spiritual subtilty.” Euthymius uses 
similar language when he speaks of “ his 
body being now subtile, thin, and unmixed.” 
He could come into a closed, barred room. 
He could be visible or invisible, known or 
unknown, as he pleased and when he pleased. 
Ver. 38.—And he said unto them, Why are 
ye troubled? and why do thoughts arise in 
your hearts? He had just given them his 
peace. He proceeds further to allay their 
fears. Before showing them his pierced 
hands and feet and side, before eating in 
their presence, he addresses these comfort- 
ing words to them: “See,” he seems to 
say, “I give you my peace. why are ye 
troubled? why do you allow perplexing, 
harassing thoughts to arise in your hearts? 
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The past is forgiven and forgotten.” “I 
come not,” as Stier beautifully sugests, “as 
@ wrathful Judge to reckon with you for 
your unbelief and unfaithfulness. I bring 
to you (and all the world) from my se- 
ulchre something very different trom up- 
braidings” 

Ver. 39.—Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself. “See,” he says, in- 
viting the terror-stricken disciples to a calm, 
unaffrighted contemplation—“ see my hands 
and my feet pierced with the nails which 
fastened them to the cross; 7 7s I myself.” 
Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye see me have. The 
first words quietly told the awe-struck ones 
to look closely at him, and to ascertain 
from the dread marks he bore that what 
they looked upon was Jesus their Master. 
Then he proceeded to bid them touch him, 
handle him, and so assure themselves that 
it was no phantom, no bodiless spirit, that 
stood before them. These words of the 
Lord, and the invitation, “handle me, and 
see,” made the deepest impression on the 
hearers. These, then, were proofs of the 
Resurrection that admitted of no shadow of 
doubt. These words, this sight, changed 
their lives. What cared they afterwards 
for men and men’s threatenings? Death, 
life, to them were all one, They had seen 
the Lord, they had handled with their 
hands “that which was from the be- 
ginning” (see 1 John i, 1). Browning 
forcibly puts this thought which so in- 
fluenced the first great teachers. The dying 
St. John is dwelling on the thought that 
when he is gone there will be none left 
with men who saw and touched the Lord, 


“Tf I live yet, it is for good, more love 

Through me to men: be nought but ashes 
here 

That keep awhile my semblance, who was 
John. 

Still, when they scatter, there is left on 
earth 

No one alive who knew (consider this!), 

Saw with his eyes, and handled with his 
hands, 

That which was from the first, the Word 
of life. 

How will it be when none more saith, I 
saw’?” 

(‘A Death in the Desert.’) 


Ver. 40.—Some (but not the majority) of 
the older avthorities omit this verse. And 
when he had thus spoken, he showed them 
his hands and his feet. It has been sug- 
gested that the Risen simply pointed to 
those parts of his body which were not 
eovered with clothing, and invited the dis- 
ciples to touch these, and so to assure them- 
selves that he had actually flesh and bone. 


Von Gerlach has an interesting suggestion 
that the feet were especially referred to 
“ because there was in the feet something 
more convincing and touching than even in 
the hands, on-account of the wonder that 
One who had been so grievously wounded 
could move.” The real reason, however, of 
the Lord calling attention to the hands and 
feet comes out from St. John’s account of 
this appearance of the Risen, for he adds 
that Jesus also showed them his side. Thus 
he pointed to the wounded members of hig 
blessed body to show that in the resurrec- 
tion-body he retained these marks of his 
wounds. That he retained them now and 
for ever we know from the glorious vision of 
the Revelation, where the wounded humanity 
of the Lord appears throned and adored in 
the highest heaven: “ Lo, in the midst of the 
throne and of the four beasts [living crea- 
tures], and in the midst of the elders, stood 
a Lamb as tt had been slain” (Rev. v. 6). 
Our Master and God retains these as the 
glorious tokens of his victory and atone- 
ment. Augustine very strikingly deduces 
from this that perhaps we shall see the same 
with respect to the wounds of the martyrs 
(‘ De Civ. Dei,’ lib, xxii. cap. 19). 

Vers. 41, 42,—And while they yet believed 
not for joy. The awful joy of the disciples 
now was something too deep for words, even 
for calm belief. St. John records it, too, 
with simple pathos. “Then were the dis- 
ciples glad, when they saw the Lord.” 
This was the fulfilment of his promise to 
them, when, full of sadness, they were 
listening to him that last solemn Passover 
evening in the upper room. “Ye now 
therefore have sorrow: but I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you” (John 
xvi. 22). In after-days, as John preached 
and taught in his old age, how the remem- 
brance of that hour must have stirred in his 
heart when he thus wrote of it! Have ye here 
any meat? And they gave him a piece of 
@ broiled fish, and of an honeycomb. The 
Master would not permit this state of 
wondering ecstasy to continue ; so he changes 
the current of their thoughts by thus de- 
scending into the region of everyday life, 
at the same time powerfully demonstrating 
by this further proof that, though changed, 
his resurrection-body was no mere Docetic 
semblance, no phantom, but that he could 
eat if he chose. The next sentence (ver. 43) 
tells simply how he took the food, and ate 
beforethem. The fish and honeycomb which 
they gave Lim no doubt formed the staple of 
their evening meal. Fish was part of the 
common food of the disciples—we see this 
from the miracles of the five thousand and 
the four thousand, and also from the narra- 
tive of John xxi. 9. Honey, we know, in 
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Canaan, the land flowing with milk and 
honey, was common enough to enter into 
the diet of the poor (compare, among many 
passages, Exod. iii. 8,17; Deut. xxvi. 9, 15; 
Jer. xi. 5; Isa. vii. 15, 22; Matt. iii. 4). 

Vars. 44—49.—A summary of some of the 
Lord's last words. The next six verses do 
not record sayings uttered the same first 
Easter evening. They are, in fact, a very 
brief summary of instructions given by the 
Master on different occasions during the 
forty days which elapsed between the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension. 

In considering the reasons of the omission 
of any special reference to the Galilwan 
appearances of the risen Lord, two points 
must be borne in mind. 

(1) Neither Luke nor Paul had any 
personal reminiscences, like Matthew, or 
Mark (who wrote down, we believe, St. 
Peter’s memories), or St. John. Luke was 
dependent on other sources altogether. 

(2) Luke, when he wrote the Gospel 
bearing his name, probably proposed to 
eomplete his recital of the close of the 
earthly ministry of the Lord in his second 
work, the Acts of the Aposties. His know- 
ledge of what took place after the Resurrec- 
tion was evidently derived from a source 
unfamiliar with the Galilwan manifestations 
of the risen Lord. 

St. Luke’s knowledge of the Ascension 
seems to have been most precise. He 
evidently lays great stress upon the im- 
portance of this last scene, both as a piece 
of evidence and as a theme of teaching; for 
he not only concludes his Gospel with it, 
but commences his book of the Acts with 
the same recital, accompanied with further 
details. 


Ver. 44.—And he said unto them, These 
are the words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled, which were written in the 
Law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in 
the Psalms, concerning me. The words, 
“‘ while I was yet with you,” plainly show 
that, in the Master’s mind, the period of his 
sojourn with men was, in the human sense 
of the expression, past. His abode now was 
elsewhere. This and the next verse (45) 
probably refer to what the Master said that 
first Easter evening to the assembled disciples, 
but the exact fixing the time in the forty 
days (the time specially mentioned by St. 
Luke in the Acts as elapsing between the 


Resurrection and the Ascension, Acts i. 3) is 
of comparatively small importance. What ia, 
however, of real moment is the weight Jesus 
showed that he attached to Old Testament 
words and types and prophecies by this 
repeated mention. The remarks of Meyer 
and Van Oosterzee on this subject are well 
worthy of being quoted: “If the exegete 
should read the Old Testament Scriptures 
without knowing to whom and to what 
they everywhere point, the New Testament 
clearly directs his understanding, and places 
him under an obligation, if he would be a 
sound Christian teacher, to acknowledge its 
authority and interpret accordingly. Doubt 
as to the validity of our Lord and of his 
apostles’ method of expounding, involves 
necessarily a renunciation of Christianity ” 
(Meyer). ‘They who consult the teaching 
of Jesus and his apostles with respect to 
the prophecies concerning the Messiah, need 
not grope in uncertainty, but should, never- 
theless, remember that the Lord probably 
directed the attention of the disciples, on 
this occasion (he is referring to the walk to 
Emmaus), less to isolated Scriptures than 
to the whole tenor of the Old Testament in 
its typical and symbolical character” (Van 
Oosterzee). 

Ver. 45.—Then opened he their under- 
standing, that they might understand the 
Scriptures. Assuming (as is most probably 
the case) that vers. 44 and 45 refer to 
words spoken by Jesus on the first Haster 
evening to the eleven and to Cleopas and 
his friend, then the way in which he opened 
their understanding is described by St. 
John (xx. 22) thus: “ He breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.” Among the new powers bestowed 
on them by this Divine gift, St. Luke 
especially dwells on the spiritual insight 
henceforth possessed by these men into the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, hitherto 
only partly understood. This power was 
doubtless one of the great instruments of 
their success as preachers. 


In the next four verses (46—49) St. Luke 
evidently briefly summarizes the Masters 
great sayings, some probably spoken in the 
course of the walk to Emmaus, some on that 
first Easter evening, some on other occasions 
during the forty days which elapsed between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. The 
introductory words, “and said unto them” 
(ver. 46), seem the commencement of this 
summary. 

Ver. 46.—Thus it is written, and thus it 
behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 


the dead the third day. The majority of the 
older authorities omit the words, “and thus 
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ft behoved.” The verse should be read thus: 
©Thus it is written that Christ should 
suffer,” etc. These words probably were 
ken on that first Easter evening. 
hey were apparently repeated on several 
occasions during the forty days. The Old 
Testament—they would see now with the 
new light cast upon it—showed the necessity 
of an atoning Redeemer, from the sin which 
it everywhere reveals, and of a dying Re- 
deemer, from the death which it proclaims 
as theconsequence. While the same Scrip- 
tures no less authoritatively proclaim that 
through this suffering the Redeemer-Messiah 
should attain to his glorification. 

Ver. 47.—And that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in his 
Name among all nations. This is more de- 
finitely expressed in Matt. xxviii. 19 and 
Mark xvi. 15, where the universality of his 
message, here summarized, is found in the 
form of a definite command. Beginning at 
Jerusalem. St. Luke enlarges the thought 
contained in these words in his Acts (i. 8). 
Ps. cx. 2, contains the prophecy that from 
Zion should first shee oy the proclamation. 

Ver. 48.—Ye are witnesses of these things, 
This personal witness of the first preachers 
of Christianity was the secret of their great 
power over men’s hearts. What Dr. West- 
cott wrote of St. John was true of the rest 
of theeleven. “ We have seen, and do testify. 
He (John) had no laboured process to go 

ugh; he saw. He had no constructive 
proof to develop; he bore witness. His 
source of knowledge was direct, and his 
mode of bringing conviction was to affirm.” 

Ver. 49.—And, behold, I send the promise 
of my Father upon you. Promised on the 
last Passover evening (John xiv.—xvi; see 
especially John xiv. 16—26; xv. 26, 27; 
xvi. 7, etc.), and fulfilled partly on the first 
Easter evening, when he breathed on them 
(John xx. 22), and completely on the first 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 1, eto.). But tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
With power from on high. These words 
apparently were spoken on the day of his 
ascension (see Acts i. 4), 


Vers. 50—53.—Tum Asoznsiow. In con- 
sidering the questions which suggest them- 
selves in connection with the ascension of 
our blessed Lord, we are met on the 
threshold with the fact that only St. Luke, 
in his Gospel in this place, and in the Acta 
@), has given usa detailed account of the 
-weene. But the fact is referred to plainly 
by St. John (iii, 18; vi. 62; xx. 17) and 
by St. Paul (Eph. iv. 9, 10; 1 Tim. iii. 16), 
A vast number of passages besides, in the 
Epistles of SS. Paul, Peter, and James, and 


in the Revelation of St. John, presuppose 
the Ascension, when they describe the 
heavenly glory of Jesus and of his session 
at the right hand of God. 

St. John’s triple mention of the Ascension 
(see above) is exactly in accordance with 
his constant practice in his Gospel; he 
avoids rewriting a formal narrative of things 
which, when he wrote, were well known in 
the Churches ; yet he alludes to these things 
in clear and unmistakable language, and 
draws from them his lessons and conclusions. 

Notably this is the case in the Fourth 
Gospel with regard to the sacraments. “It 
contains,” says Dr. Westcott, “no formal 
narrative of the institution of sacraments, 
and yet it presents most fully the idea of 
sacraments.” 

Neander writes with great force on this 
apparent omission of the Ascension: “We 
make the same remark upon the ascension 
of Christ as was before made upon his 
miraculous conception. In regard to neither 
is prominence given to the special and actual 
fact in the apostolic writings; in regard to 
both, such a fact is presupposed in the 
general conviction of the apostles, and in 
the connection of Christian consciousness. 
Thus the end of Christ’s appearance on earth 
eorresponds with its beginning. Christi- 
anity rests upon supernatural facts—stands 
or falls with them. By faith in them has 
the Divine life been generated from the be- 
ginning. Were this faith gone, there might 
indeed remain many of the effects of what 
Christianity has been; but as for Chris- 
tianity in the true sense, as fora Christian 
Church, there could be none.” 


Ver. 50.—And he led them out as far as 
to Bethany; more accurately, and he led 
them out until they were over against Bethany. 
The scene of the Ascension could scarcely 
have been the central summit of the Mount 
of Olives (Jebel-el- Tur), according to ancient 
tradition; but it is more likely that it took 
place on one of the remoter uplands which lie 
above the village. “On the wild uplands 
which immediately overhang the village, he 
finally withdrew from the eyes of his disciples, 
in a seclusion which, perhaps, could nowhere 
else be found so near the stir of a mighty 
city; the long ridge of Olivet screening 
those hills, and those hills the village 
beneath them, from all sound or sight of 
the city behind; the view opening only on 
the wide waste of desert-rocks and ever 
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descending valleys, into the depths of the 
distant Jordan and its mysterious lake” 
(Dean Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 
ch. iii.). He lifted up his hands, and 
blessed them. In Acts i. 4 we read how 
Jesus, having assembled (cuvadrCduevos) the 
apostles, gave them some last commands 
before he left them. It is not expressly 
‘stated that only the eleven were present on 
this occasion. When he had finished speak- 
ing, “he lifted up his hands, and blessed 
them.” There is now no laying on of 
hands. “Jam non imposuit manus,” com- 
ments Bengel. Those hands, as they were 
lifted up, were already separated from them, 
the space between the Risen and those he 
was blessing grew greater every moment. 
Ver. 51.—And it came to pass, while he 
blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven; more accurately 
rendered, while he blessed them, he parted 
from them, and was carried up into heaven. 
The last clause, “was carried up into 
heaven,” is absent from some, but not from 
the majority of the older authorities. The 
Acts (i. 9) describe the act of ascension 
thus: “ As they were looking, he was taken 
up; and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.” The eleven and those chosen to 
Witness the last earthly scene of the Lord’s 
ministry came together, in obedience prob- 
ably to some command of their Master, to 
some meeting-place in Jerusalem, possibly 
the well-known upper room. Thence he 
led them forth from the sacred city, past 
the scene of the agony and the scene of the 
weeping, on to some quiet spot hard by 
loved Bethany, talking to them as they 
went; and as he spoke, suddenly he lifted 
up his pierced hands and blessed them; and 
in the very act of performing this deed of 
love, he rose, they still gazing on him—rose, 
as it appears, by the exercise of his own will 
into the air, and, while they still gazed, a 
cloud came and veiled him from their sight, 
He was parted from them, and carried up 
tnto heaven. Among the appearances of 
the Risen to his followers during the forty 
days (ten of these distinct appearances are 
related in the Gospels and Epistles), this 
last notably differs from all that preceded 
it. As at other times when he showed him- 
self to his friends during these forty days, 
so on the “ Ascension” day Jesus apparently 
came forth suddenly from the invisible 
world; but not, as on former occasions, did 
he suddenly vanish from sight, as if he 
might shortly return as he had done before. 
But on this fortieth day he withdrew in a 
different way; as they gazed he rose up 
into the air, and so he parted from them, 
thus solemnly suggesting to them that 
not only was he “no more with them” (ver. 
44), but that even those occasional and 


supernatural appearances vouchsafed to 
them since the Resurrection were now at an 
end. Nor were they grieved at this final 
parting ; for we read— 

Ver. 52.—And they worshipped him, and 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy. This 
“great joy,” on first thoughts, is singular 
till we read between the lines, and see how 
perfectly they now grasped the new mode of 
the Lord’s connection with his own. They 
knew that henceforth, not for a little time 
as before the cross, uot fitfully as since the 
Resurrection, but that for ever, though their 
eyes might not see him, would they feel his 
blessed presence near (see John xiv. 28; xvi. 
7). One question more connected with the 
Ascension presses for an answer. Much 
modern criticism regards this last scene 
simply as one of the ordinary disappearances 
of the forty days, and declines to admit any 
external, visible fact in which the Ascension 
was manifested. But St. Luke’s description, 
both in his Gospel and in the Acts, is plainly 
too circumstantial to admit of any hypothesis 
which limits the Ascension to a purely 
spiritual elevation. At the end of his 
earthly ministry, the evening before the 
cross, Jesus asked back his glory: “ Now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was” (John xvii. 5). The Ascen- 
sion and consequent session at the right 
hand was the answer to the prayer of Christ. 
It was necessary for the training of the first 
teachers of Christianity that the great fact 
should be represented in some outward and 
visible form. “The physical elevation,” 
writes Dr, Westcott, “was a speaking 
parable, an eloquent symbol, but not the 
truth to which it pointed, or the reality 
which it foreshadowed. The change which 
Christ revealed by the Ascension was not a 
change of place, but a change of state; not 
local, but spiritual. Still, from the neces- 
sities of our human condition, the spiritual 
change was represented sacramentally, so to 
speak, in an outward form. ... He passed 
beyond the sphere of man’s sensible exist- 
ence to the open presence of God” (‘ The 
Revelation of the Risen Lord’). The session 
at the right hand of God (Mark xvi. 19) 
cannot designate any particular place. The 
ascension, then, of Jesus is not the exchange 
of one locality, earth, merely for another we 
term heaven. It is a change of state; it ia 
a passing from all confinement within the 
limits of space to omnipresence. 

Ver. 53.—And were continually in the 
temple, praising and blessing God. Amen. 
These last words of the Gospel just alluded 
to the life of the first teachers, which is 
dwelt upon with considerable detail in the 
Acts. In the early days which succeeded 
the Ascension, the temple and its courts 
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were the principal resort of the teachers of 
the new “way.” We know that in an ex- 
traordinarily short time the numbers of 
adherents to the crucified and risen Jesus, 
in Jerusalem only, were counted by thou- 
sands. The temple and its vast courts, from 
its storied past, from its baving been the 
scene of much of the Master’s last teaching, 
was the natural centre for these leaders of 
the new “way.” When Luke wrote the 
words, “were continually in the temple,” it 
is almost certain that he proposed continu- 
ing his great narrative in the book we 
know as the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which, guided by the Divine Spirit, he re- 
lates to us how the Lord Jesus continued to 
work on earth—in and by his Church —from 
his glory-throne in heaven. The early 
chapters of the Acts take up the thread of 
the gospel story, and describe the life and 
work of the friends of Jesus in the great Je- 
rusalem temple, the dangers they had to 
encounter, and the splendid success which 
rewarded their brave, faithful toil. These 
same Acts, in the first lines of their 
thrilling story, take up again the Ascension 
geene, which is described with fresh and 
vivid details From these details we learn 
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how, when the disciples’ eyes were fixed 
on that cloud which veiled their ascending 
Master, they became aware of two stranger- 
forms with them, clad in white and glisten- 
ing garments. They knew these belonged to 
no earthly company. They were two »mong 
the thousands of thousands of angels, pos- 
sibly the angels of the Resurrection, who sat 
in the empty garden-tomb. These angels 
tell the awe-struck friends of the ascended 
Jesus that their adored Master will one day 
(Acts i. 2) come back to earth in like manner 
as they had seen him go to heaven. “O 
earth, thou grain of sand on the shore of 
the great ocean of the universe of God, 
thou Bethlehem among the princes of the 
regions of heaven, thou art and thou ever 
wilt be, among ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand suns and worlds, the loved one, the 
elect of the Lord; thee will he visit again; 
thou shalt provide him a throne, even as 
thou gavest him a manger; thou shalt re- 
joice in the splendour of his glory, even as 
thou drankest his blood and his tears, ané 
mournedst at his death. On thee he hath 
a great work yet to accomplish” (Hiafeli, 
quoted by Stier). 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers. 1—12.—The Resurrection-morning. Who are the witnesses to the Resurrec- 
tion? What is the evidence on which it was believed by the first disci ples ?—on which 


it is received by all Christians still ? 


I, ‘THE WITNESSES ARE THE HOLY WOMEN AND THE APOSTLES. It is (ver. 1) the 
very early morning: “while it was yet dark,” says St. John; “as the day began to 


dawn,” says St. Matthew; 
women hasten towards the sepulchre. 


“at the rising of the sun,” says St. Mark. 


Then the 


How many formed the company, or, as seems 


to be implied, the two companies, of women we know not. The namesof five are given, 
and the rest are grouped under the phrases, the “others that were with them,” and 


“the others from Galilee.” They quickly pass through the silent streets. 


Jerusalem 


is still asleep; neither memory of what had happened, nor fear of what might happen, 


has disturbed its repose. 


They have only one care (ver. 1)—the complete embalming 


of the body which had been hastily laid in the rock-hewn sepulchre of Joseph. There 
is no idea beyond this; there is no hope even against hope that, on this the third day, 
he would rise again. With the eagerness characteristic of woman’s nature, they pro- 
ceed, the question never suggesting itself until they near the tomb, “ Who shall roll 


away the stone from the mouth of the cave?” 


It would seem that they did not know of 


the guard which had been commanded to watch or of the sealing of the stone, for that had 
been done on the sabbath morning; but some of them had observed the setting of the 
stone—a block three or four feet in height, and two or three in breadth, requiring several 


men to move it. 


“ How shall it be moved? how shall we find an entrance ?” is the 


question before them as they press towards the holy place. Now, what are the facts P 
In the dawn, half-clear and half-dark, as the east begins to lighten, Mary of Magdala, 
the foremost of the company, sees the cave standing wide open—the stone having 
been rolled aside. Horror-struck, she turns to her companions, and, yielding to the 
moment’s impulse, she speeds back to the city to communicate her fears to Peter and 


John (John xx. 1, 2). 


In the mean time, 
they enter the tomb, or the vestibule of th 
(Matt. xxviii. 2, 3), on the stone which 


her companions venture forward. Timidly 
e tomb, to search for the body. Lo, there 
had been pushed into a corner, sits one 
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“whose countenance is like lightning, and his raiment white as snow,” and prostrate 
on the ground are the Roman sentries, The women start, but the assuring word, “ Fear 
not ye,” is spoken, and the invitation (Matt. xxviii. 6) is given to “come and see the 
place where the Lord lay.” Yes, guardians, and only guardians, are these—one where 
the head, another where the feet, of Jesus had been—token of the complete, protecting 
care of his Father. And these guardians ask (vers. 5—7), “‘ Why do you seek the living 
among the dead ?” and repeat the testimony, “ He is not here: he is risen,” bidding them 
remember his own words, and bear the news of the Resurrection to the sorrowing com- 
pany. It is with fear and great joy that they depart, running to bring the disciples word. 
They encounter scepticism. Their hot, eager sentences (ver. 11) seem to the apostles 
“as idle tales, and they believe them not.” Peter and John, however, have already 
obeyed the importunate pleading of Mary. And there, to be sure, as they reach the 
sepulchre, is the open door. John, who is first, looks in without entering ; Peter, coming 
up, enters at once. ‘‘ John,” observes Matthew Henry, “could outrun Peter, but Peter 
could out-dare John.” Undoubtedly the tomb is empty. Examining it, they discover 
(ver. 12) the linen clothes laid by themselves; and the napkin which had surrounded 
the head laid by itself. There had been no haste. Not thus would any have acted 
who had borne away the sacred form. Peter, after minute examination of the sur- 
roundings, “ departed, wondering in himself at that which was come to pass.” John, 
with the quick intuition of love, not only wondered, but believed—felt sure that these 
grave-clothes were the sign of a victory. Such is the account of that ever-memor- 
able morning. The arrangement of its events may not be absolutely accurate; in 
the ignorance of all that occurred, it is impossible to supply every link in the chain of 
narrative. The evangelists are so filled with the one reality, ‘He is risen,” that 
they are not careful as to the minutiz of the circumstances, On the Resurrection, as 
personal, as real, the structure of Christian life and doctine is reared. By the effect 
of the Resurrection the apostles were transformed. The foolish and slow-hearted 
fishermen of the past became the princes of a new and heavenly kingdom, “ With 
great power they gave witness to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and great grace 
was upon them all.” 

II. But wiTHoUT FURTHER DWELLING ON THE EVIDENCES OF THE RESURRECTION 
AS AN HISTORICAL FACT, CONSIDER IT AS A MIGHTY SPIRITUAL FoRCcE. Consider what 
the apostle calls “the power of the Resurrection.” What is the central truth of the 
forty days between the Resurrection and Ascension? Study the brief account of these 
forty days, and you see at once a change in the manner and conditions of the revela- 
tion of Christ. He shows himself only to chosen witnesses. St. Mark says that he 
appeared to the disciples “in another form.” The eyes of the disciples are declared to 
be so held (ver. 16) that they do not know him. It is the same Jesus, but much is 
altered. ‘He came and he went as he pleased; material substances such as the 
fastened doors were no impediment to his coming; when he was present his disciples 
did not, as a matter of course, know him.” These forty days were what the sunrise 
is to the day; they were the beginning of the relation in which he stands to his 
Church now. All his self-revelations are pictures of the way and truth of his presence 
as we are called to realize it. Men had seen him withant_knowing him; now they 
know him without seeing him. We behold him, as Newman has finely said, “ passing 
from his hiding-place of sight without knowledge to that of knowledge without sight.” 
As a transition-time, giving us intimations of the glory in which he is abiding and 
of the grace in which he is dealing with us, regard the period that was ushered in by 
the early morning of the first day of the week. It was a great day. Four appearances 
are noted. The first (John xx.), to Mary of Magdala, followed or preceded, perhaps, 
by an appearance to the other women (Matt. xxiii.) ; the second (vers. 13—35), to the 
two brethren journeying to Emmaus; the third, to Simon Peter (ver. 35); and the fourth 
(John xx. 19—23), to the disciples assembled at night when the doors were shut for 
fear of the Jews. Each of these appearances is significant. St. Luke relates the 
second. One remark only as to Mary of Magdala. Renan has asserted that the glory 
of the Resurrection belongs to her; that, “after Jesus, it is Mary who has done the most 
to the founding of Christianity.” There can be nothing more contrary to the explicit 
statements of the evangelists than much that is contained in the brilliant French- 
man’s statement. But the message of Mary is indeed the basis of the faith of the 
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Church, the basis of the faith of humanity. “If Christ is not risen, our hope is vain; 
we are yet in our sins.” And the commandment which sent her to the disciples is 
the inspiration of all Christian hearts. “ Go, tell my brethren.” ‘Tell the message 
of the risen Lord in the light with which the countenance is irradiated; tell it in the 
glad obedience by which the life is sanctified; tell it through all that you do and are; 
tell—let your teaching cease only with your breathing—that Christ has risen, that the 
imprisoning stone has been rolled away, and the kingdom of heaven is open to all 
believers, its gates being closed neither by day nor by night, for there is no night 
there. 


Vers. 13—35.—Hmmaus. (For a beautiful paraphrase of this Scripture, see the 
passage in Cowper’s poem ‘ Conversation,’ beginning, “It happened on a solemn even- 
tide.” The incident is presented by him as an illustration of converse “such as it 
behoves man to maintain, and such as God approves.” And it is impossible to resist 
the appropriateness of the lesson which is enforced.) The time of the memorable 
appearance is the afternoon, probably between four and six; and its prominent persons 
are two disciples, not_apostles, whom it is impossible to identify. The one is called 
Klopas or Cleophas, supposed by many to be Alpheus, the brother of Joseph of 
Nazareth, and father of James; but the name being a contraction of Cleopatrus, the 
supposition is scarcely admissible. The other is not mentioned by name, and many 
conjectures concerning him have been framed. A worthy German pastor once said, 
“The learned cannot come to any agreement who the other was, and I will give you 
this good counsel—let gach of you take his place.” Look at these two men as they jour- 
ney. “The sun of the Resurrection was enveloped in thick clouds of despondency and 
sorrow, scarcely penetrated bya ray of light.” It would seem that they had left the 
gathering of disciples before Mary had brought her tale. What they dwell on is, 
“True, .the body was not in the tomb; but then he was not seen;” and one risen 
from the dead was a thought which they could scarcely credit. They are not sure 
even that the women really saw angels; it was, perhaps, only a vision of angels, and, 
having the notions of their time as to ghosts and apparitions, they incline to the belief 
that there was no reality in the presence of whom the Maries and Salome and others 
had spoken. No; he is dead, and the third day has come and gone, and he has not 
been seen. Let this state of mind be noted. There was no predisposition in Christ’s 
followers to accept the Resurrection. Far from this, the evidence made way against 
doubtings, against scepticisms, we might say, of the most obstinate nature. These 
foolish and slow-hearted men were almost the last people likely to credit the tale. 
How was it that this temperament, incredulous, despondent, so quickly gave way toone 
full of worship and great joy? How was it that such men gave up all, travelled hither 
and thither with the one message ever on their lips, many of them suffering death 
because they would maintain that the Christ who was crucified did rise, had been seen 
by them, and is alive for evermore? I can find only one answer to the question—They 
witnessed to truth. “The Lord is risen indeed.” But regard the incident in the light 
of the thought that the forty days in which Christ showed himself alive after his 
Passion were intended as a time of preparation for that new form of his presence which 
began when the day of Pentecost was fully come, Studying the forty-days’ period, we 
can find many hints and suggestions as to the manner of Christ’s intercourse with us, 
of his coming to us in the Comforter whom he promised until the end of the age. The 
special teaching of this journey to Emmaus, and all that befell the two, may be gathered 
under three points: (1) Christ with us, but umrevealed ; (2) Christ teaching, bué 
personally unrecognized ; (8) Christ revealed and recognized. 

I. Curist WITH US, BUT UNREVEALED. A Stranger asks the cause of the dejection of 
the two travellers, and, by his sympathy and courtesy, draws out their confidence. Two 
reasons for not discerning him are given, The one is (Mark xvi. 12), that “he appeared 
in another form ” than that with which they were familiar. Not the form of the Shepherd 
going before them, but that of the Companion in walking and working clothes travelling 
by their side. But there is the other Nesom or Toye tha aoe ore holden that 
they should not know him.” They were not at that time in spiritual light; their 
vision was narrowed by their great sorrow. Are not these still the reasons why so 
often we do not see the Christ who is with us as we travel along the thoroughfares of 
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life? He is not in the form in which we expect him. Sometimes he hides himself, 
that he may get the more fully into our hearts. He is with us, wanting the halo, want- 
ing all that would at once declare him, that he may be more intimately our Friend, 
“familiar, patient, condescending, free.” And we miss or mistake him, because we can- 
not see beneath the form, because our minds are self-occupied, or, when intent on higher 
things, are wanting in the elevation, in the pure sweet light, of the spiritual mind. Only 
when the spiritual eyes are opened do we know who has been and is with us. But he is 
with us as we toil on our toilsome way, bearing the heat and burden of the afternoon. 
It is he who is touching the springs of our thought and action. It is he who is speak- 
ing tous. Fear not, thou weary and heart-sore disciple; when thy comforts seem to 
be gone, he, the Comforter, is close to thee. Thy tears are falling; he is nigh with his 
“Why weepest thou?” Thou art seeking thy God, but thy soul is unresting, because 
it cannot find the Rock; he is nigh with his “ Whom seekest thou?” Thou hast left 
the city’s din behind thee, and art alone with thyself; he is nigh, assuring thee that the 
fairest vineyards are those which are received from the valley of troubling. Thou art 
in communion with some kindred spirit, exchanging the fears and joys of the mind 
that turns to heaven; he is nigh, rejoicing to add himself to the two or three. The 
story of Emmaus is indeed a figure of the life-pilgrimage. Bear from it the pledge 
that whosoever is true to the light, is, though halting and uncertain may be his steps, 
the neighbour to Jesus Christ—Jesus himself near and in fellowship with all com- 
muning and reasoning. ; 

Il, And how? ‘TracHING, ALTHOUGH PERSONALLY UNRECOGNIZED. What Christ 
was in his dealing with the two, he has been in his dealing with his Church. During 
the past centuries he has been “ teaching and expounding the things concerning him- 
self.” Did he not promise that the Holy Ghost would be the Guide into all truth, 
through the glorifying of him, the receiving of his and showing it to his own? What 
is the witness for the fulfilment of this office? It is the history of the past eighteen 
centuries. The text from which the Holy Ghost has been preaching is that which 
Jesus sounded (ver. 26); and the way of the sermon is the very way of Christ (ver. 27). 
Moses and the prophets, apprehended in New Testament light, have, for these centuries, 
been read, opened up, as the treasury of the things of Christ. Thought and culture, 
devotion and obedience, stand to-day where they stood yesterday—before the mighty 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory?” Is there 
not progressiveness in the teaching of the Holy Ghost? ‘There is development in 
Christianity. It has its permanent, but it has its progressive, element also, It is only 
by little and little that the higher truth of the kingdom enters the hearts of men. Prgcept 
must be on precept, ling on line, until the dispensation of the opening, kent 
Church, gathered fully into the house of the Lord, will receive from the pierced hand 
the bread of the eternal life. So in personal history and experience. ‘lhere is One 
teaching us, even when we do not recognize who he is. Life is the school in which the 
Holy Ghost is the Instructor. Christ and Christ’s love, and the meaning of our 
existence as interpreted in Christ’s cross, is the lesson in which we are taught. We pass 
from standard up to standard, the book which regulates all the teaching being the 
Scriptures. Many are the forms which the Holy Ghost, the ‘leacher, assumes; many 
are the agencies through which he draws near. But if, with receptive minds, we are 
yielded to him, he is taking us step by step along the path of the raanifold education 
meant for the disciple of Jesus; expounding as we are able to bear, stooping to our 
immaturities and weaknesses; a presence in us rather than external to us, stimulating 
thought and desire, enkindling into fuller flame the smoking flax; so that by-and-by 
we are able to say, “ Did not our heart burn within us, while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures?” (ver. 32). 

lII. Behold CurisT REVEALED AND RECOGNIZED. The village is reached. Must the 
delightful companionship end? Courteously saluting them, the Stranger apparently is 
going on. Nay, the sun is about to set; they euvtreat him not to leave them (ver. 29). 
He would have gone on if there had been no prayer. The personal desire is essential t» 
the tarrying. But that desire never pleads in vain. How many ever plead tor the 
tarryiug—indeed, dv not want it! For the drawing near and journeying with us, no 
desire from us is needed. Christ does that of his own will. But the tarrying is 
another matter. He caunot force an eutrance; he will be forced “'lhey constrained 
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him.” He receives sinners for salvation; their reception of him és salvation (Rev. 
iii. 20). Af soaat_pit them he is revealed What it was that disclosed him we 
cannot exactly say. The whole manner is solemn and striking. At once he takes the 
head of the table. The Master’s place is conceded to him. And that always prepares 
for revelation. When the heart is truly yielded to Christ, the moment of the showing 
of himself is near. He takes the bread; he blesses; he breaks, and gives it to the two. 
And their eyes are opened, and they know him. There is the voice, the blessing, and 
I think, the sight of the pierced hands—the sight that I expect to have in glory. The 
meal may not have been a full sacrament. But Christ’s presence and blessing made, 
the meal sacramental; for that presence and that blessing elevate whatever is ordinary. 
And the action before us is a consecration of ordinance as well as Word as the means 
of revelation. The Word prepares for the ordinance; in the ordinance Christ is 
revealed. Is not this a forecast of the future? Is it not Christ’s will to make himself 
known to those who sit at meat with him—they having first constrained him and 
being thus spiritually susceptible—in the breaking of bread? Observe the signs of 
the revelation. A new sight (ver. 31); a new energy (ver33); a new sympathy 
(vers. 33, 34); a new eloquence (ver. 35). Joy, joy to the disciples who have seen the 
Lord. But he has vanished out of their sight. He must not hinder, by his bodily 
presence, the lifting of the consciousness into the region of the spiritual presence. 
That on which afterwards they dwell is, not the glimpse they have had of face and 
hand, but the power of his Spirit, the life-giving force of his Word (ver. 32). The 
clouds were dispelled by the rising of the Day-star in the heart. That is the sign 
of Christ with-us here. By that we know that it is he who has been talking with us. 
One day, but not in this present time, we shall see him as he is; he will bless and break 
and give to us himself, the Bread of life. And then he will not vanish out of our sight. 


“Oh, then shall the veil be removed, 
And round me thy brightness be poured; 
I shall meet him whom absent I loved, 
I shall see whom unseen I adored.’ 


Vers. 836—43.— Christ and his Church. 1. Tut Cuuron. It is found in miniature 
in the upper room—‘ The eleven, and them that were with them.” 1. Its separation. 
It is isolated from the outer world, A new bond, a new manner, of union is already 
realized. It is not of the world, as Christ himself was not. There is a door shut 
between the little flock and the Jews. A supreme attraction to him whom the world 
sees not, an affiance of soul of which the world knows not, unites the company, and, 
in thus uniting, separates it. It has a secret with which the world does not inter- 
meddle. 2. Its unity. (1) That stands in Christ, “Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you” (John xv. 16). The Church is not a mere voluntary association; 
it is a spiritual organism rooted and grounded in the Man Christ Jesus—in what he is 
and has done, in his Divine-human Person, and the offices which he executes as 
Redeemer. (2) It is realized throuch continuance in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship. “The eleven, and those with them.” Christ had looked through the ages down to 
the end of the time, and thus had spoken: “I pray for those who shall believe on me 
through the word of the men whom thou didst give me.” Here the eleven form the 
centre of the company. There is a definite word on which the Church is built. It 
has not a mere collection of “ memoranda ;” it is not an institution of “hazy outlines.” 
It has a distinct testimony—that of the apostles and prophets. And there is a social 
life, a fellowship, by which it ‘‘ makes increase to self-edifying in love ”—the fellowship 
which continues that which is witnessed to in the assembly of the eleven and those 
with them, Remember, it is fel/owship, all holding themselves to be fellows in Christ, 
exchanging their experiences, imparting the gift which each has received, that it may 
tend to quicken the faith and love of all. “As they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in 
the midst” (ver. 36). 

u. Curist. He had promised, “I will not leave you comfortless: I will come to 
you.” Behold the fulfilment and the way of the fulfilment of this promise. Behold 
him present in his Church. 1. The sovereignty of the presence. On a sudden he stands 
in the midst. They are not expecting him. He comes through barred doors, It is the 
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day of his power. Christ prescribes means; he ordains channels of grace; and, where 
there is the obedience of faith in the use of the means, there is blessing. “ Where two 
or three are gathered together, there am I in the midst of them.” But in all that 
speaks of spiritual life, there is the witness for a spiritual sovereignty, for reserves of 
power in the hands of the Lord himself. The new birth is a secret and a surprise 
(John iii. 7,8). 2. It is the personal Jesus who is present to bless—“ Jesus himself.” 
Ver. 36.) Above and beyond the mere teaching and fellowship, there is the Lord. 
hristianity is Christ. The full blessing, that which wholly fills the soul, is himself 
in felt relation with each self. ‘Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made to 
us Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, Redemption” (1 Cor. i. 30). 3. The annownce- 
ment of the presence is peace. (Ver. 36.) One of the last words before he suffered was 
“peace.” It was the legacy of the dying Saviour. The salutation of the risen Saviour 
is, ‘ Peace to you! ”—the customary salutation transformed and glorified. His immanence 
in the Church is evidenced by the breathing of peace over human souls. ‘‘ Peace with 
God through the Lord Jesus Christ;” “The peace of God which passeth aH under- 
standing.” 4, The complete benediction of the presence. (1) Fears and doubts are 
scattered. The disciples are terrified and affrighted (ver. 837). They are afraid at his 
tokens. Scepticisms reassert themselves. A Church, a Christian, wanting in spiritua) 
enthusiasm, with a low spiritual temperature, is subject to the logs of doubt. Its 
action is crippled by a subtle scepticism. When he is realized as truly in the midst, 
the fogs are dispelled. There is a counteracting why (ver. 38). In the psalms 
(Ps. xlii.) the soul, dark nih a aie com) se by ea on forgotten me?” Ita 
uestioning is dispelled through another why: ‘“‘Why art thou_cast.down, O my 
ole” The Head Jesus-question to poor confused humanity is, “ Why art fou 
troubled? and why do th ise_i eart?” As the Sun of Righteousness 
shines into the soul, the melancholy, perplexing thoughts scatter, the clouds whose 
banks lie so low on the heart’s horizon flee away. (2) The evidence of the sacrifice 
establishes the faith. (Vers. 39,40.) He shows the pierced hands and feet—the wounds 
whence comes the healing, the death whence has come the life, And, even in the 
glory into which he has entered, the print of the nails is seen. The gaze of the 
redeemed who share that glory is ever towards the Lamb that was slain. “ Worthy is 
the Lamb!” (8) The full revelation is the Divine humanity. (Vers. 41—43.) While 
they believe, and yet can scarcely believe, for the joy seems too great and too won- 
derful, he eats the fish and ho mb before them. It is no ghost who is in that 
room; it is very man of very man. And this is the abiding consciousness and 
strength of the Church. It presents the true humanity. It has the true humani- 
tarianism. ‘The Christ is he “who liveth and was dead, and is alive for evermore,” 
And in him humanity is fulfilled, represented, and redeemed. ‘This is the truth of the 
social life of th Church. The Church is not a mere institute for instruction and 
worship; it is a social state built up in the ever-abiding humanity of Jesus Christ. 
Thus, in the upper room at Jerusalem, on the first Easter night, there is an apocalypse 
of the great mystery, Christ and the Church, 


Vers. 44—49.—The instruction of the apostles. The words contained in these 
verses are a summary of the instruction given by the risen Lord during the forty days 
in which he showed himself alive after his Passion, They are not to be regarded as 
the outline of only one discourse, following the appearance to the eleven recorded in 
she previous verses; they are rather the heads of the teaching which was imparted in 
the great period between the Resurrection and the Ascension. “ We must suppose the 
evangelist to be hurrying to a close in this portion of his history, and to be giving us 
a brief sketch of the words and actions of our Lord which are summed up in the 
expression in the first chapter of the Book of Acts, “Jesus had given commandment 
unto the apostles.” Note the points in this instruction. 

I, Tue swoRD WHICH HIS CHURCH Is TO WIELD. (Vers. 44, 45.) As St. Paul after- 
wards said, “ ‘lhe sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” The Lord gives the 
treasury from which the Church is to draw—the Law, the prophets, the psalms, the 
Scriptures; but these writings, with the key to their inner meaning, to their saving 
force—*all things in them concerning me.” ‘The great word spelt through all the 
books—each book, as De Quincey put it, forming as it were a letter of the word—is 
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“éChrist.’ And not only so; these Scriptures are to be expounded and enforced in the 
light and through the skill of the opened understanding. This is the secret of the 
effect; it is this that makes them the sword. Only when they are thus the weapon 
of the Spirit, illuminating the mind of the teacher, as well as acting on the conscience 
of the hearer, are they quick and powerful. The opening of the understanding is 
spoken of as a definite action at a definite time. “ Then opened he their understand- 
ing.” What a new light is then shed on the sacred page! What a blessed “ Eureka!” 
is then realized! The foolish and slow in heart go forth with the sword of the Spirit, 
“conquering and to conquer.” 

II. THE MESSAGE WHICH THE CHURCH I8 TO DELIVER. (Ver. 46.) The message is: 
the Christ whom God has sent, and the world needs—the historical Christ, incarnate, 
suffering, crucified, risen; and this Christ presented as the fulfilment of all Scripture, 
the consummation of Divine thought and purpose, “the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,” the Prophet, Priest, and King, by whom man is redeemed, in whom 
the nature and want, the hope and desire, of all nations are interpreted. The Church 
is called to teach that “thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the 
third day.” Wide is the environment of truth, and the Church must sweep this 
environment in its vision; but this is the centre of all the circle. 

III. Tux conDITIONS OF FELLOWSHIP IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD WHICH IT IS TO 
DECLARE. (Ver. 47.) The beginning of the gospel preached by Christ was the word 
“repent ” (Matt. iv. 17). Now he solemnly and emphatically urges that repentance is to 
be the great fact in New Testament preaching. The end to be ever before the Chureb 
is “to open the eyes, and turn men from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan to God.” And with this repentance is to be associated the blessing of the 
kingdom, “remission of sins;” 7.e. the sending of the guilt and power of sin away from 
between the soul and God, and thus making the inner vision clear, inspiring with the 
consciousness of the spirit of adoption and the spirit of brotherhood, confirming in the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes free. In the name of Christ, all nations are to be 
summoned to repent, and receive this remission; the voice lifted up with strength, 
ae is none other Name given under heaven among men whereby we must be 
saved. 

IV. THE WITNESS WHICH THE CHURCH 18 TO REALIZE. (Ver. 48.) 1. Its range. 
“ Among all nations.” The universality and catholicity of the Christian word, of the 
Christian Church, are asserted, with regal authority, at the conference on the mountain 
in Galilee (Matt. xxviii. 18—20). 2. Its course. ‘Beginning at Jerusalem.” There, 
where the Lord of glory was crucified, the first call to repentance is to be sounded, the 
first offer of the Christ for the remission of sins is to be made. So it was (Acts ii.), 
But, from Jerusalem, the course of the witness is ever outward—“‘ to Judea, Samaria 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” We are first to find our own; but the love which 
begins, is never to stop, at home. 3. Its power. (Ver. 49.) Not in the witnessing man 
or woman; not in the things witnessed to; not in word, ordinance, ministry; no, the 
power is from on high. Christ reasserts what he taught in the last discourse before he 
suffered. The great consolation then was the promise of the Father—that in which his 
Fatherly love and will are expressed, his great promise to his Son—the Holy Ghost. 
It is the Holy Ghost who testifies of him. He is not the accompaniment of the Church; 
the Church is his accompaniment. “He shall testify of me: and ye also shall bear 
witness” (John xv. 26, 27). Now, in the forty days’ instruction, he repeats this word. 
He reminds us that the power of witnessing is a descent from on high, the anointing of 
the man by the Holy Spirit. Two things are said—the one, the declaration that the 
promise is imminent, “Iam sending it;” and the other, the injunction to wait in the 
city, to attempt nuthing, until the promise is made good, and they are endued with 
is ee Sei aen ae a every Christian, remember the injunction; let eternal 
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Vers. 50—53.—The farewell and the Ascension. Once more the old relation i 
. at: 
resumed, The Shepherd of Israel goes before his little flock. They see him, as iat 
former time, at their head. The well-known route is taken, the well-known place is 
reached. And the crowning memory of Bethany is imprinted on their hearts. It is 
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the scene of the last adieu, of the Ascension (ver. 50). In the earlier histe.y of Israel 
(2 Kings ii.) there was a day when the sons of the prophets, referring to Hlijah, said 
to Elisha, “ Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy master from thy head 
to-day?” And his answer was, “ Yea, I know it; hold ye your peace.” There were no 
sons of prophets thus speaking to the eleven. But whispers, no doubt, in their hearts 
taised shadows of some coming event. Something like the old amazement and fear 
(Mark x. 32) would be felt as, in silence, they followed their Leader. He is to ke 
taken from their head; but better far than the mantle thrown on Elisha from the 
vanishing prophet is to be their portion. Observe Christ as he is revealed in the 
concluding verses of the Gospel; observe those whom he is to leave behind. 

L Oxserve CHRIST AS HE IS HERE REVEALED. See: lL. The action of the Lord 
towards them. “ He lifted up his hands” (ver. 50). Before he suffered he had lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, and the voice of intercession had been raised for them Y ohn xvii.). 
As the high-priestly prayer closed, the voice had passed from the tones of earnest but 
humble pleading iuto those of the Sovereign expressing his will: “I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am.” Now the Priest, about to ascend 
to his throne, extends those hands in which is the print of the nails, It is the first 
time in which we are introduced to this attitude in the Gospels. The uplifted hands 
are the sign of the accepted sacrifice ever potent to cleanse. They are the sign of the 
righteousness ever ample to clothe. They are the sign of the protecticn ever sufficient 
to overshadow his Church. The uplifted hands constituted the last recollection of the 
Christ whom the disciples had seen; they mark the abiding truth of the Christ whom 
the eye sees not. And, as the hands are lifted, the lips are opened, to bless. What 
were the words of the blessing? Perhaps the benediction (Numb. iv. 24) which the 
sons of Aaron were commanded to pronounce was included in it. But who can measure 
all that it comprehended—all the wealth of grace and truth with which it was charged ? 
Let us say rather, with which it is charged for the Church until the end of the age. 
“Lo, I am with you alway, blessing and keeping, my face shining on you, my will 
gracious to you, the light of my countenance lifted on you, my peace possessing you.” 
2. The ascending Lord. “ While blessing” (ver. 51). While the accents of his tender- 
ness are flowing over the soul, lo! he moves from the soil on which he and his have been 
standing. Upward, ever upward, he is borne; they gaze in wor.der as the form in whioh 
they have beheld him is sublimated and passes whither their adoring vision can no longer 
follow. ‘I'he apostle who was “born out of due time” completes, as far as thought of 
mortal can, the account of the evangelist (Eph. i. 20—23), when he describes the 
ascent “far above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but in that which is to come; ” all things 
put under the feet of the glorified Man, “ Head over all things to the Church, which is 
his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” He is “ parted from them ;” but 
only to be more nearly and entirely with them; only to bear with him the humanity 
through which Highest God is in touch with the whole life of man; only that, in the 
unchangeable Priesthood, he may ever live to make intercession ; only to make good the 
word as to the promise of the Father. When ter nore days have passed, the gates 
which had opened that the King of glory might enter, shall open again, and the 
Paraclete, Christ’s other self, shall descend from the heaven into which he has gone, 
to fill the little company with his presence. And in that day they shall know that he 
is in the Father, and they in him, aud he in them. : 

IL OpservE THE DisciPLes, 1. The new worship. They had followed him, and 
had called him Master. His appearances during the forty days had prepared them 
for something higher still. Now, in deepest reverence, they kneel before the Lord. 
Thomas learns the whole reality of hie answer, “ My Lord and my God.” Mary learns 
that which is higher and holier than the touch with which, on the resurrection-morning, 
she had sought to detain him. John learns the word which afterwards he wrote, “ This 
is the true God, and the Eternal Lise.” Peter learns that which moves him to interpret 
the consciousness of faith, “ Whom having not seen ye love.” Then first sounds the 
music which burst forth, in later years, in the sublimest hymn of the Church: “ We 
praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord... . Thou art the King of 
glory, O Christ.” And this worship is the true life of the Church. It is the outcome 
of the faith in ve Resurrection. -“ Christ died, yea rather, is risen again, and is even 
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at the right hand of God, making intercession for us.” Wanting this, there may be such 
an apostrophe as that with which Renan concludes his ‘ Life of Jesus ;’ but worship full 
and adoring there cannot be. It is this worship which is the spring of all energy, the 
pledge of sll victory, the bond of union between heaven and earth. “Salvation to our 
God who sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 2. The new 
joy. “ They returned to Jerusalem” (ver. 25). But what a difference! They had left 
it dispirited, weighed down by many thoughts. Now “they come again rejoicing, 
bringing their sheaves with them.” “ Parted from them!” Might they not feel as 
sheep without a Shepherd? Nay; for they know that their Shepherd is with them. 
Their hope had been sealed and confirmed, and they are flushed with “a great joy.” 
Should not this joy thrill the Church? Enthusiasm is essential to its vitality. To 
be strong, it must be sanguine, triumphant. Times of worshipful faith are always 
times of great joy. “We triumph in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom 
we received the reconciliation.” 3. The new life. ‘They were continually in the 
temple” (ver. 53). But the temple had a new meaning to them. Rite and offering, 
house of prayer and songs of praise, were all clothed with a new character. It was 
their Father’s house, and he had given a new song to their lips. Continually are they 
“ praising and biessing God.” This is the life; for they are sitting in the heavenly 
places, and partaking of the heavenly things. “Day by day we magnify thee.” 
Beautiful as the first days of summer is this picture of the waiting Church. Would 
that the impression of this life of praise and blessing were more evident in the Church, 
witnessing, working, and still waiting. May the Church be “found unto praise, and 
honour, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ”! 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Vers. 1—12.—Side-lights from the Resurrection. The simple, unpretending story of 
the Resurrection, as here narrated, brings into view other truths than that great and 
supreme fact of the rising of our Lord. We have our attention called to— 

I, THE CONSTANCY AND THE EAGERNESS OF TRUE AFFECTION. (Ver.1.) No thought 
had these women of deserting him whom they loved but whom the world hated and 
had now siain. On the contrary, the enmity of those that maligned and murdered him 
made their affection to cleave all the more firmly to him. It attended him right up to 
the very last; it followed him to the grave; it came to bestow those final ministries 
which only devoted affection would have cared to render. And it showed itself as 
eager as it was constant. “ Very early in the morning they came unto the sepulchre.” 
True love to our Lord will stand these tests. It will survive the enmities and opposi- 
tions of an indifferent or a hostile society; it will be unaffected by these except, 
indeed, to be strengthened and deepened by them; moreover, it will show its loyalty 
and its fervour by the eagerness of its service, not waiting for the last hour of necessity, 
but availing itself of the first hour of opportunity. 

II. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF DIFFICULTIES AS WE GO ON OUR WAY OF FAITHFUL 
BERVICE. We know from Mark (xvi. 3) that these women were full of apprehension 
lest they should be unable to get the stone rolled away from the door. But they went 
on their way to do their sacred office; and when they reached the spot they found 
their difficulty vanished (ver. 2). ‘Ihis is the common experience of the seeker after 
God in Christ, of the man desirous of discharging his duty in the fear of God, of the 
Christian worker. “Who will roll away that intervening stone?” we ask timidly and 
apprehensively. “ How shall we get over that insurmountable barrier? How will our 
weakness prevail against such solid obstacles?” Let us go on our way of faith, of 
duty, of loving service, and we shall find that, if some angel has not been on the 
scene, the hindrance has disappeared, the way is open, the goal within our reach, 
the service within the compass of our powers. 

III. THe SURPRISES THAT AWAIT US AS WE PROCEED. These women found an 
empty grave, visitants from the unseen world, a most unexpected though most 
welcome message ; instead of a mournful satisfaction, they found a new hope, far too 
good and far too great to be held all at once within their heart (vers. 4—7). Peter, 
too, found himself the subject of a great astonishment (ver. 12). God has his merciful 
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surprises for us as we proceed on our Christian path. He may surprise us with a sudden 
fear or a sudden sorrow ; but he also surprises us with an unanticipated peace; with an 
unlocked-for joy; with a new, strange hope; before long he will introduce us to the 
blessed surprise of the heavenly realities. 

IV. THE NEARNESS OF THE HEAVENLY TO THE EARTHLY SPHERE. (Ver.4.) Angels 
were always at hand to render service in the great redemptive work. Why should we 
think of heaven as “beyond the stars”? Why should we not think of it as encom- 
passing us on every side, only separated from us by a thin veil, through which our 
mortal senses cannot pass to its glorious spectacles and its blessed harmonies ? 

V. THat GoD HAS MUCH BETTER THINGS IN STORE FOR US THAN WE THINK POSSIBLE. 
Neither the wondering women nor the incredulous apostles could believe in such 
a happy issue as they were assured of, though they had been carefully prepared to 
expect it (ver. 11). In the feebleness of our faith we say to ourselves, “Surely God is 
not going to give me that, to place me there, to bestow on me such a heritage as this!” 
But why not? For him to make all grace, all power, all life, to abound, is for him to 
do what he has promised, and what he has been doing since he first opened his hand 
to create and to bestow.—C, 


Vers. 5, 6.—The Resurrection and the Life. No smallest touch of censure can we 
trace in the words of these angels. On their errand of faithful love these women 
would not be greeted thus. It was but a strong, awakening appeal, calling them to 
consider that, while they had come in the right spirit, they had come on a superfluous 
mission, and were looking in the wrong place for their Lord. Not there in the tomb 
among the dead, but breathing the air of a life that would never be laid down, was he 
whom they sought. The words attest— 

L THE RESURRECTION oF ous Lorp. This was: 1. Here attested by the angels. 
It was, at the same time, indicated by the empty tomb. The latter, of course, would 
not of itself prove such a fact; but it strongly sustained the word of the heavenly 
visitants. But beyond this, weightier than this, was: 2. The repeated and unmistak- 
able evidence of the apostles and the women. Ten several times, at least, the risen 
Saviour was seen by those who knew him best. These were so thoroughly assured of the 
fact of his rising again, that they not only testified it, but risked and even sacrificed 
their lives to propagate a faith of which it was the corner-stone. And they not only 
undoubtedly believed it themselves, but they spoke as men who could be and who 
were credited by those who heard them. Then we have here: 3. The twofold buttress 
of a Divine promise and of human incredulity. Jesus “ spake, saying, . . . the third 
day he should rise again.” This was the fulfilment of the promise of One who gave 
such convincing proof that he could do what he willed. Moreover, it was believed in 
spite of the strongest incredulity. The apostles ought to have expected it, but they did 
not; we might almost say that it was the last thing they were looking for. They had 
given up their Lord and their cause as utterly lost; and when the tidings came, they 
refused to believe (ver. 11). So far from the Resurrection being the figment of a 
diseased expectation, it was a fact forced upon minds strongly predisposed to discredit 
it. The second clause of the angels’ sentence was as true as the first: he was not 
there; he had risen. He had kept his word; he who had commanded the winds and 
the waves, and who showed himself Master of the elements of nature, now proved that 
the keys of death were in his royal hand, and proved himself to be the Son of God, 
the Lord of life. And with his “glorious resurrection” comes the fact of— 

II. Our own immontaLiry. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the sure sign, 
proof, forerunner, of our own life beyond the grave. Without that supreme and 
crowning fact, we could have had no certain hope, no assurance; without that he could 
not have been to us “the Resurrection and the Life.” With that he can be and is, 
Now we have in him a living Lord, who can carry out his kindest promises and be to 
us all that, during his ministry, he undertook to be. Wherefore let us: 1. Seek and 
find spiritual life in the once-crucified and ever-living Saviour. “He that believeth 
in him, though he were [spiritually] dead, yet shall he live,” live in very deed and 
truth, ée. live before God, unto God, and in God—partake of the life which is spiritual 
and Divine. 2. Be assured, then, of a blessed immortality ; for “ whoso liveth [in him] 
and believeth in him shall never die.” His outward, bodily dissolution will be a mere 
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{ncident in his career; so far from its being a termination of it, it will prove to be the 
starting-point of another and nobler life than the present, one nearer to God and far 
fuller of power, of usefulness, of blessedness, 3. Realize this truth concerning the 
departed. We may go to the grave and weep there like the sorrowing sisters of 
Bethany; we may tend their tomb with the carefulness which is the simple prompting 
of pure and deep affection; but let us learn to dissociate our thoughts of our departed 
friends from the grave. They are not there; let us not be seeking the living among 
the dead. There rest their mortal remains, but they themselves are with God, with the 
Saviour whose presence and friendship are exceeding gladness, with the holy and the 
true who have passed into the skies. They are in the light and the love and the joy 
of home. Let us dwell on this, and comfort ourselves and comfort one another with 
these thoughts.—C. 


Vers. 183—32.— Privilege; unconscious compantonship ; incredulity. In this most 
interesting narrative, beside a very pleasing and attractive picture, we have a variety 
of lessons, We may gather instruction respecting — 

I. Our Lorp’s ELECTIVE Love. It was a very great favour he granted to these two 
men. Why, we ask, was it rendered to them? Of one we do not even know his name, 
and of the other nothing but his name. Why was so rare and high a privilege 
accorded to these obscure disciples, and not rather to those more prominent and active? 
In truth, we find ourselves quite unable to decide who are the fittest to receive special 
favours from the hand of God, or on what grounds he wills to manifest his presence 
and his power. His selections, we are sure, cannot be arbitrary or irrational. God 
must have not only a reason, but the best reason, for everything he does, But into the 
reasons for his choice we often may not enter; they lie beyond our reach. It is not to 
the acknowledged leaders of the Church that God often chooses to manifest especial 
privilege, but to those who are simple, unexpectant, unknown. He grants illumina- 
tions of his Spirit, peculiar joy and gladness of heart in him, remarkable success in the 
utterance of his truth, anticipatory glimpses of heavenly glory, to whom he will. And 
these are quite likely to be found amongst the humbler members of his Church. If 
there is any law which will guide our judgment it is this—that it is to the “ pure 
in heart,” to those who have most perfectly conquered the fieshly passions and are 
most freed from worldly ambitions and anxieties, who have the simplest and purest 
hope in him and desire toward him, that he vouchsafes his presence and grants the 
teaching and inspiration of his Spirit. But Christ’s elective love is fully as much of 
a fact as it is of a doctrine. 

II. Unconscious comPpantonsuiP with Curist. These two men were walking and 
talking with Christ, receiving his truth and responding to his appeal, their hearts 
“burning within them” as they held sweet and sacred intercourse with him ; yet they 
did not recognize him; they had no idea that they were having fellowship with the 
Lord. There is much unconscious companionship with Jesus Christ now. Men are 
led into belief of the truth, are impressed with the sovereign claims of God upon their 
service, and of Jesus Christ upon their love; they ask, they inquire, they come to the 
feet of Christ to learn of him; they come to the cross of Christ to trust in him; they 
shun what they believe to be offensive, and pursue what they think is right and 
pleasing in his sight; and yet they are not at rest. They think they may be in a 
good way or in a fair way to find life; but they do not realize that they are in the 
right way. The fact is ofttimes that they are walking in the path of life with Christ, 
but “their eyes are holden that they do not know him.” A Divine One has joined 
himself to them, as familiarly and unpretendingly as to these two disciples, 
ingratiating himself into their favour, wooing and winning their trust and their love; 
but because there has been no period of well-recognized revolution, no sudden remark- 
able convulsion, they have failed to perceive that the work wrought within them has 
been that of his own kind and holy hand. Such souls need to learn that oftenest it is 
not in the wind, or in the earthquake, or in the fire, but in the still small voice of 
familiar truth and gracious influence, that Christ comes to the soul in renewing power. 
If it is in Christ we are trusting, if it is in Ais service we are most willing to live, if it 
is his will we are most concerned to do, then it is he himself by whose side we are 
walking day by day. 
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III. Tae sTRANGE INCREDULITY OF CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP. Our Master, who was 
80 gentle and so considerate, here employs a very strong expression (ver. 25). This is 
the language of serious reproach; it is a weighty rebuke. The disciples of Christ 
ought to have read their Scriptures better, and they ought to have heeded the reiterated 
warning and promise he had himself given them of his death and his rising again. 
But while we wonder at what seems to us their slowness to learn and to believe, are 
we not as obtuse and as incredulous as they were? Do we not fail to grasp the pro- 
mises of God as they are written in his Word, as they were spoken by his Son our 
Saviour? When those things happen which we should expect to happen in connection 
with the teaching of Divine truth; when the Spirit of God works mightily and merci- 
fully in the souls of men; when hard hearts are broken and stubborn wills are subdued 
to the obedience of Christ; when wrong and shameful lives are changed into pure and 
holy ones; when the kingdom of God comes amongst us ;—are we not surprised, incre- 
dulous? Are we not tempted to ascribe these issues to other than heavenly sources? 
And yet ought not this very result to happen? Is it not precisely what we should 
have been looking for, and wondering that it did not occur? We shall probably find 
abundant illustrations of Christian incredulity to match anything of which we read in 
our New Testament. “Slow of heart” are we to believe all that the Master has said 
of the presence and the power and the promises of God.—C. 


Vers. 13—32.—Further lessons by the way. Other lessons beside those already 
gleaned (see preceding homily) await our hand in this instructive story. 

L THE THREAD OF TRIAL WHICH RUNS THROUGH THE FABRIC OF OUR LIFE. On 
one occasion our Lord asked a question of one of his disciples, and of that question it 
is said, “This he said to prove him” (John vi. 6). There were other occasions, e.g. 
that of the blind beggars by the wayside, and that of the Syro-pheenician woman, when 
Jesus said things to prove or to try those who came to him. We have the same thing 
here. He drew near to these two disciples in the guise of a stranger; he chose to 
remain unknewn_to them; he drew them out as if he were one unacquainted with the 
events which were filling their minds and hearts; he induced them to discover them- 
selves freely and fully both to his own eyes and to theirs; moreover, he was in the act 
of passing on, and would have gone beyond Emmaus if they had not availed themselves 
of the opportunity of persuading him to remain. And thus he tried them. The 
“trial of our faith,” and of our love and loyalty, forms a great part of our Master’s 
dealing with ourselves. It explains many otherwise inexplicable things in our life. 
God appears to us other than the kind, gracious, pitiful, considerate Father that he is; 
Christ seems to be other than the present, strong, faith-rewarding Master that he is. 
Why does God let such things happen to us? Why does not Christ bring to pass that 
for which we labour and pray so earnestly? It may be that, in these cases, he is 
trying us; proving the sincerity and deepening the roots of our faith and love and zeal. 
We shall be the stronger, and our lives will be the more fruitful, for his action or his 
lingering, a little further on. 

Il. THE TRUE WAY TO MAKE THE SABBATH A DELIGHT. It was fitting that on 
the first sabbath of the Christian era there should be recorded an instance in which the 
day was spent as Christ would have it be. What a pleasant picture this of communion 
with Christ, of searching the Scriptures, of sitting down at the same table with him! 
We have here: 1. Communion with our Lord. About one-fourth of the whole day 
these favoured men were conversing with Christ, opening their minds and outpouring 
their hearts to him, telling him their hopes and their fears, and receiving kind and 
illuminating responses from his lips. So should our “fellowship be with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ,” on the “day of the Lord.” And as we may be sure 
that the way to Emmaus was marvellously shortened that afternoon, and the village 
houses showed themselves long before they were looked for, so will earnest and loving 
communion with our living Lord, so will our walking with Christ, make the hours go 
swiltly by on the wings of holy and elevated joy, and we shall “call the sabbath a 
delight.” 2. Sacred study. (Vers. 27, 32.) How wonderful these Scriptures which 
contain the record of Divine revelation! So short as to be capable of being committed 
to the memory, and yet so full as to contain all that is needful for our enlightenment 
and enrichment, for guidance to God and heaven; so dull to the unquickened conscience, 
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and so delightful to the awakened and renewed; holding mysteries insoluble to human 
learning, and yet intelligible and instructive from Genesis to Revelation to the earnest 
inquirer after truth and life; valueless in the market, and yet precious beyond all price 
to all who want to know how to live and how to die. As Christ and the two learners 
walked and talked, new light shone on the old passages, and the way was too short and 
the time too soon gone for their interest and their eagerness to be expended. 3. Meet- 
ing the living Lord at his table. (Ver. 30.) This was not, strictly speaking, a “sacra- 
mental” meal to which they sat down. It was not the “ Lord’s Supper” of which they 
partook. But there was about it so much of reverence, of religious earnestness, of holy 
communion, of sacred joy, that it may well suggest to us that most excellent way of 
spending some part of “the Lord’s day.” 

Ill. THe worTH OF ALL TRUE CHRISTIAN LABOUR. Possibly those who teach may 
sometimes ask themselves whether it is worth their while to conduct so small a class, 
to preach to so poor @ congregation. Here is the answer to that questioning, If the 
risen Lord of glory thought it worth his while to walk seven miles and spend two hours 
in enlightening the minds and comforting the hearts of two humble and obscure dis- 
ciples; if he was content to spend a good part of his first sabbath in taking a class of 
two, and pouring from the rich treasury of his truth into their minds, we may not think 
it unworthy of us to spend time in enlightening or comforting one human heart that 
craves the succour it is in our power to give. The disciple is not above his Master. 

IV. THE SECRET OF SPIRITUAL INTEREST. Do we devoutly wish that we knew 
more of that sacred gladness of which these disciples were so happily conscious as he 
“talked with them by the way, and opened to them the Scriptures ” (ver. 32)? Then: 
1. Let us see that we are, as they were, earnestly desirous of knowing more of Jesus 
Christ. Let us go to our Bible and go up to the house of the Lord with that end 
distinctly and prominently in view. 2. Let us seek and gain the same Divine illumina- 
tion. It is still to be had, though ¢hat voice is not now heard in our ear. The “ Spirit 
of truth” is with us still, waiting to illumine and to enlarge our hearts; if we seek 
his aid and open our minds to his entrance, he will “guide us into all the truth” 
(John xvi. 13).—C. 


Ver. 29.—The exigency of old age. The disciples “ constrained” our Lord to abide 
with them; for, they said, “It is toward evening, and the day is tar spent.” This act of 
theirs and their words taken together are suggestive of the truth that those whose life 
is fast waning—with whom it is “toward evening,” whose day is “ far spent "—have 
urgent need that Jesus Christ should “abide with” them. We have before us the 
special spiritual necessities of old age. It has— 

I. Irs sPEclAL RESPONSIBILITY. We look to advanced religious experience to set us 
a particularly blameless example, to show us most clearly the spirit and the complexion 
of a distinctly Christian life, to lead us in the direction of spirituality and purity. 
For this high service the near presence of the Saviour is needed, and the constant 
exercise of his gracious power, 

II. Ivs speciAL TEMPration. The temptation of age is to querulousness, to an 
illiberal criticism of the present and to an undue and partial preference of the past, to 
an unjust and unwise severity in judging the eccentricities and irregularities of the 
young, to a dissatisfaction with the comparative obscurity to which it is itself descend- 
ing. To prevail against this temptation, and to preserve equanimity, sweetness, cheer- 
fulness of spirit and hopefulness of heart, age has urgent need of a constant renewal 
from above. 

ILI. Irs spzo-4r, privations. There are a few who live to a good old age” with- 
out any or without much consciousness of loss. But these are only a few. With old 
age usually comes privation. In respect of sight, of hearing, of power of locomotion, 
of facility in speaking, of memory, of intellectual grasp, the aged are painfully conscious 
that “they are not what they were; they speak with diminished fire, they act with a 
lessened force.” Their life is lower, is narrowed ; they are less to their contemporaries 
than they used to be, They need comfort under the sense of loss; they need another 
source of satisfaction and of joy. In whom, in what, shall they find it, but in the 
Person and the presence of the Divine Friend and Saviour ? 


IV. Irs sPEcIaL LoNRLINESS, Age is often lonely. It misses the companions of 
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its youth and its prime. Most of these, perhaps nearly all, have fallen, and they are 
as the last leaf upon the wintry bough. “They are all gone, the old familiar faces,” 
is the plaintive strain of their discourse; and some who still live have drifted away 
from them in space or in spirit. There is no one left who can go back with them in 
thought and sympathy to the old times, the memory of which is so pleasant, and which 
they would fain revisit with the friends of youth and childhood, Age is apt to be very 
lonely, and it has great need of a Divine Companion who does not pass away, who 
“abides,” who is “ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 

; V. ITs sPEcIAL LimiTaTion. We all know that there may not be many days left 
in which we can bear witness for our Lord and his gospel. Lut the aged know that 
there can not be many more left to them. So much the more, therefore, as they see 
the night approaching when they can work no more for their Master, may they well 
desire to be and to do all that still lies in their power. Every hour is golden to him to 
whom but few remain. And because the opportunities of serving men here on earth 
are narrowing perceptibly day by day, the aged may earnestly entreat their Lord to 
be near to them, and to let his grace rest upon them, that their last days may be full 
of fruitfulness as well as of peace and hope. 

VL. Irs NEARNESS TO DEATH. We wish not only to “Jive unto the Lord,” but also 
to “die unto the Lord;” to honour him in the manner of our death as well as by the 
spirit of our life. They who feel that the evening shadows are gathering, and that the 
night of death is near, may we!l wish for the near presence of the upholding Saviour, 
with whom they will go tranquilly and hopefully through the last darkness. “ Abide 
with us,” they say; “be with us as we take the last steps of our earthly journey, go 
down with us into the deep waters, attend us till we reach the heavenly shore,” 


“Oh, meet us in the valley, 

When heart and flesh shall fail, 

And softly, safely, lead us on, 
Until within the veil; 

When faith shall turn to gladness, 
To find ourselves with thee, 

And trembling Hope shall realize 
Her full felicity.” ° 


Vers. 33—43.—Sense and spirit: the Resurrection. The story of the Resurrection in 
its relation to the disciples of our Lord suggests to us thoughts concerning— 

lL. THE TRIUMPH OF THE SPIRIT OVER THE FLESH. ‘These two disciples who had 
walked from Jerusalem to Emmaus, and who persuaded the mysterious Stranger to 
remain because the day was far gone, and subsequently spent some time in earnest 
converse with him, now hastened back to Jerusalem (ver. 33). This was quite contrary 
to their intention when they set out from the city; it was not in the natural order of 
things to start out again on a long two-hours’ walk after the fatigues of that eventful 
day. But their minds were so enlarged, their hearts so filled with joy, their souls so 
stirred with animating and vivifying hope, that they could not remain where they 
were; they must impart the transporting and transforming tidings to the crushed and 
sorrowing brethren they had left behind them that afternoon, It was late and dark, 
and (when they thought of it) they were tired. But what were these considerations ? 
They were things not to be entertained for a moment, they were a mere feather’s weight 
in the scale; and we may be certain that they set off to Jerusalem with a much lighter 
step in the evening, and far more alacrity of spirit, than they left that city in the 
afternoon of the day. In one sense “ we are but dust and ashes,” but “animated clay;” 
our soul is subject to certain limitations from its close connection with the body. Yet 
can the spirit triumph nobly over the flesh. Let but the kindling truth come down 
from heaven, let the Divine hand but touch the secret springs of the soul, and all 
our bodily sensations and our lower instincts go down and disappear. Fatigue, loss, 
danger, death itself, is nothing to a soul alight with the celestial fire. A new hope, a 
oew faith, a new purpose, can carry the weary frame along the dusty road of duty, or 
up the steep ascent of arduous or dangerous achievement, better than angels’ wings. 
Our true self is not the tabernacle of the flesh, but the indwelling and victorious spirit. 
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II. THE ESSENTIAL SERVICE WHICH THE FLESH RENDERS TO THE SPIRIT. Chrige 
tianity is essentially spiritual. It makes its appeal to the spiritual nature; its aim is 
spiritual ; and the weapons of its warfare are also spiritual—the efforts of the spirit of 
man and the energies of the Spirit of God. But it rests largely on a basis of facts 
attested by our senses—the fact of the Incarnation, “God manifested in the flesh,” 
the “ Word made flesh;” the fact of the miracles of Christ, miracles wrought before 
the eyes of men, and assured by their sensible observation of them; the fact of a 
blameless life lived in the bodily presence of eye-witnesses; the fact of the death at 
Calvary, borne witness to by those who actually beheld it; and the great crowning 
fact of the Resurrection, the return of Jesus Christ in the flesh to his disciples. The 
entire fabric of our religion rests upon the history of the Man Christ Jesus; and the 
acceptance of him as a Divine Teacher, whose word can be trusted and whose character 
tan be honoured, stands or falls with the truth of the Resurrection. For if he did not 
rise again, he certainly was not the One he claimed to be. Of what service to us, then, 
these physical facts here recorded—his eating with the two at Emmaus; the sound of 
the familiar voice in many words of intercourse; the sight of his hands and feet with 
the imprint of the cruel nails; the sight and feeling of the “flesh and bones,” which a 
spirit has not but which they found he had; and the act of sitting down at the table 
and eating of the fish and honeycomb before their eyes? The sight of his face, the 
sound of his voice, the style of his speech, the handling of his limbs (“handle me, and 
see,” ver. 39), supplemented by his eating and drinking before them,—all this at length 
convinced their incredulity that it was indeed the risen Lord himself, returned accord- 
ing to his word. And all this accumulated evidence of all the senses is as good for us 
as it was for them. We are thankful for this multiplication of the material evidence, 
for, taken with other considerations, it substantiates the great fact of facts, and gives 
to us not only a marvellously original Thinker, but an unmistaken and faultless 
Exemplar, a Divine Lord and Master. The human senses never rendered to the 
human soul so great a service as whea they attested the supreme fact of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. But they still do render very valuable service in every Christian life, 
1. The control and regulation of our senses for Christ’s sake and in obedience to his 
word is a continual tribute to the power of his truth. 2. Our feet can carry us forth 
on errands of Christian charity. 3. Our hands can be put daily to deeds of righteous- 
ness, of justice, of excellency. 4. Our lips can sing the praises of our Lord, and can 
speak words of kindness to the young, of sympathy to the suffering and sorrowing, of 
hope to the dying. 5. Our eye can read, our ears can hear, the truths which impart or 
which sustain the inner life of the spirit. Through our bodily senses God’s own 
living truth, and with his truth himself also, comes continually into our soul; and 
through these same senses there go forth from us all healing, all helpful, all saving 
influences to tne world; and thus we enrich and are enriched.—C. 


Ver. 36.—The peace of Christ. It is true toat these words, “ Peace be unto you!” 
were the ordinary Jewish salutation, But remembering that our Lord used these 
words a second time in this interview (see John xx. 21), and having in mind the 
way in which he made these words his own, and gave to them not merely a formal but 
a profound significance (John xiv. 27), we may find much meaning in them. We 
recognize the fact that they were— : 

I. SPECIALLY APPROPRIATE TO THE CIRCUMSTANCES. The minds of his apostles had 
passed through the deepest distress. They had lost their Lord and their Friend; and 
with him they had lost, as they thought, their cause and their hopes; they were, there- 
fore, afflicted with an overwhelming grief. And now they were filled with the liveliest 
agitation. ‘They were ina mental state in which blighted hopes were struggling with 
darkest fears; their soul was stirred to its very depths; and what, above all things, 
they needed was One that could come and say, “Peace be unto you!” It was the 
very word that was wanted to be breathed into their ear, to be spoken to their heart, 

IL. ADMIRABLY DUSCRIPTIVE OF HIS ABIDING MIssIoN. It is true that Jesus once 
said, “I came not to send peace, but a sword.” But it will be found, on referring, that 
then he simply meant to say that division and strife would be an inevitable incident 
of the course of his gospel; he did not mean that this was its deep purpose or its long 
and last result. It was the back-water, and not the main current, of the truth he 
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preached. Christ came to give peace to a world profoundly disturbed and disquieted 
by sin. “Come unto me,” he said, “ and I will give you rest.” Not as the world 
gives rest or peace does he give. (1) Not mere comfort or gratification that is very 
short-lived ; (2) nor satisfaction that is based on ignorance of ourselves, and must before 
long ke exposed; (3) nor the quiet of indifference or unbelief that must soon be broken 
up. Not of this order is the peace of Christ. It is: 1. Rest to the burdened conscience. 
He shows us our sin and makes us ashamed of it; he fills our heart with a true and 
righteous sorrow for it; he awakes within us a just and honourable concern for the 
consequences of it. And then he offers himself as the One who bore the burden upon 
himself, through whom we may find forgiveness and acceptance. And “ being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 2. Abiding gladness 
to the hungering heart. “In the world” is unsatisfiedness of soul, emptiness and heart- 
ache; a sense of disappointment. But in him is a true and lasting satisfaction. “How 
happily the days in his blest service fly!” To live heartily and wholly unto him who 
loved us and gave himself for us, to expend our powers in his praise and in his service, 
—this is the secret of lifelong peace. All the lower springs will fail, but this never. 
To “lose our life” wnto him is to “find it” and $o keep it for ever. 38. Com/fort to the 
troubled spirit. When darkness falls upon the path, when losses come, when bereave- 
ment makes a gap in the home and in the heart, when some heavy disappointment 
blights the prospect,—then the felt presence, the realized sympathy, and the unfailing 
succour of that Divine Friend give a peace which is deeper than our disturbance, a 
thrice-blessed calm to the tempest-tossed soul. 4. Peace in death. For many centuries 
the dying have departed in peace because they have hoped for everything through the 
Divine Saviour; they have calmly “slept in Jesus;” and those who now look forward 
to death as a passage through which they will be passing can find no better wish or 
prayer than that “the music of his Name” may “refresh their soul in death.”—C, 


Ver. 45.—The Divine Spirit and the human understanding. It may be that we 
do not sufficiently recognize the very intimate connection between our human intelli- 
gence and the action of the Spirit of God. We may be seriously in danger of coming 
short in gratitude for all that God has wrought for us in this respect, and in prayer for 
his continued and especial help in the future. 

I. Tae DrvINE ENDOWMENT WITH WHICH HE STARTS US ON OUR COURSE. We 
receive frora his creative hand a kind and a measure of intellectual power which may 
be said to vary with each individual of the human race. To one he giveth five talents, 
to another two, to another one. And it is not only difference in measure, but also in 
kind. The human spirit has many faculties, and one man has a large share of one 
and another a goodly share of another, “as it pleaseth him.” Most happily for us, 
there is every possible variety of human understanding resulting from the different 
capacities and dispositions with which our Creator endows us, 

Il. THE BENEFICENT LAW OF EXPANSION HE HAS ORDAINED FoR Us. The law 
under which we live, and under which our understanding grows, is this—“ to him that 
hath is given.” We observe, we hear and read, we reflect, we reason, we construct and 
produce ; and as we do this, we grow—our intelligence is opened and enlarged. Thus 
by the operation of one of his wise and kind laws God is “ opening our understanding ” 
every day, but more particularly in the earlier days of curiosity and of study. Youth 
has but to do its rightful and proper work, and God will do his gracious, enlarging 
work; and thus he will “ build up” a mind, well stored with knowledge and wisdom, 
capable of great and noble service. as 

IIL. Tut sPectaL ILLUMINATIONS HE HAS GRANTED AND IS WILLING TO IMPART. 
1. God has given to members of our race illumination or expansion of mind which we 
pronounce miraculous, i.e. not in accordance with known laws. Such was the inspira- 
tion he gave to Moses when he inspired him to write his books; or that he gave to 
Samuel, to Elijah, to Isaiah, to Zechariah, when he moved these prophets to remonstrate 
with or to exhort their contemporaries, or to write words that should live for all time on 
the sacred page; or that he gave to these two disciples when he opened their understand- 
ing that they might understand the Scriptures as they had never understood them before ; 
or that he gave to the Apostles Peter and Paul and John when he prompted them to 
speak as they spoke and to write as they wrote, Here was an altogether unusual and 
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supernatural enlightenment and enlargement of mind granted for the special purpose of 
making known his mind and will to the race of man. 2. God still imparts special 
illumination to us according to our need and in response to our prayer. The “age of 
miracles” may be past, but assuredly the age of Divine illumination is not passed, 
God remains, and will remain, in constant communication with his human children ; 
he has, and ever will have, access to their understanding; he can touch and quicken 
us, can enlarge and equip our minds for special service in his Name and cause, can 
make clear to our minds those things which have been obscure, whether in his Word or 
in his providence, so that we can “understand the Scriptures,” and also interpret his 
dealing with ourselves and his fashioning of our lives. Three things become us. (1) A 
sense of our own insufficiency—insufficiency both for comprehending what we are called 
upon both to consider and (as far as may be) to understand, and for doing the work of 
explanation and enforcement which is required of us. (2) Faith in God—in his obser- 
vation of us; in his interest in our humble endeavours to take our part and do our work ; 
in his power over us to “open our understanding” as well as to “ open our heart” 
(Acts xvi. 44; see Eph. i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 7). (3) Prayer for Divine illumination. 
Lacking wisdom, let us ask of ‘God, “ who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not” (Jas. i, 5; see Col. i. 9; Eph. i. 16,17). Whenever we read the Scriptures that 
we may learn the “ mind of Christ,” whenever we stand up to speak in his N ame, when- 
ever we set ourselves to any effort that requires spiritual wisdom, we do well to pray 
in the spirit, if not in the language, of our great poet-— 


“Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me ; for thou know’st: . . . What in me is dark, 
Illumine! What is low, raise and support!” 


0. 


Ver. 47.—The solemn charge. It is an allowable curiosity to wonder how the 
apostles of our Lord received this “their solemn charge.” 1. They must have been 
greatly impressed by its extreme seriousness; they were to preach repentance and remis- 
sion of sin “among ail nations.” And although they did not know as we do what 
that meant, and how wide was the range of the Saviour’s purpose, they could realize as 
we cannot how deep and bitter would be the enmity which a gospel of the crucified 
Nazarene would encounter, more especially in Jerusalem. 2. But they may have been 
powerfully sustained by the presence of the Lord himself. The “ power of his resur- 
rection” was then upon their souls; they were to go forth in his Name, who had just 
triumphed over man’s last and greatest enemy—death. What could they not do 
through him? If we ask what was the message, in its fulness, which they were 
charged to deliver, we reply— 

I, REPENTANCE aS CHRIST HAD PREACHED Ir, They were to preach repentance 
his Name. Therefore of the kind which he demanded. And this was no mere out- 
ward amendment; it was not found in the external habits of devotion; no amount of 
almsgivi.g, fasting, prayers, would constitute it. It meant: 1. Self-condemnation. Not 
necessarily the exhibition of overwhelming emotion, but the decided and deep con- 
viction of our own unworthiness, and real regret. for wrong done and for service with- 
held in the past. 2. The return of the heart to God. The coming back from the far 
country of estrangement, or forgetfulness, or denial and open enmity, and the seeking 
anew the Father’s face and favour. 3. The outcasting from the soul of all tolerance of 
evil, so that sin is not only shunned but hated. 4. The pursuit of all moral excellency ; 
to be attained by the study and the love of the great Exemplar himself. And this 
repentance, real and thorough, was to be immediate. There was to be no guilty and 
dangerous postponement; as soon as the soul recognized its duty it was to start on the 
true and right course. 

Il, Remission as CHRIST OFFERED rt, And this was: 1. Full. It was a forgive- 
ness without reserve, The son (of the parable, ch. xv.) was not relegated to the 
servants’ hall, though he had thought of asking for no more than that. He was 
admitted to the full honour of sonship; he was to wear the best robe and the ring, and 
he was to sit down to the table which was loaded in his honour. The mercy we 
receive through Christ, and which is to be offered “in his N ame,” is no imperfect thing ; 
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it is full, entire, complete. All past transgressions are absolutely forgiven, so that 
they will never be alleged against us or stand between us and the love of God. We 
ourselves are taken into the gracious favour of our heavenly Father, admitted to his 
family, counted among his own children, constituted his heirs, having freest access to 
his presence, welcome to call him by the most endearing name. 2. Immediate. There 
is no probation or apprenticeship to be served; we have not to wait to approve our- 
selves; we are not sentenced to any form of expiation by menial service before we gain 
our childhood. At once, so soon as we return in spirit unto God, that moment we are 
welcomed to the side and to the home of our Father. 3. In faith. We are to seek 
and to find forgiveness “in Christ’s Name,” #.e. in the exercise of a simple but living 
faith in him as in our Divine Saviour. So the apostles evidently understood their 
Master (see Acts x. 43; xiii. 38, 39; 1 Pet. i 8,9; 1Johnii.12), Thus the ascended 
Saviour instructed the “ abortive-born apostle” (Acts xxvi. 18), and thus that faithful 
witness continually taught (see Acts xx. 21). hose who speak for Christ are to invite 
all sinful men to put their trust in him, the Saviour of mankind, the “ Propitiation for 
the sins of the world,” and, accepting him as such, to take the full, free mercy of God 
unto eternal life. 

Such was the message which the apostles were solemnly charged to deliver. There 
was in this great instruction: 1. One charge which they were more particularly to 
observe—they were to begin at Jerusalem. It was right they should begin there, for 
it was there that all “these things” (ver. 48) were known and could be attested; and, 
beginning there, the grace and the magnanimity of the Crucified One would be more 
abundantly manifested. 2. Another, which more particularly affects ourselves—this 
message of mercy is to be carried to “all nations.” It is “the common salvation,” 
— een and fitted for all, to work out and send forth which the Lord Jesus lived 
and die ° 


Ver. 48.—Bearing witness. These brief words, “Ye are witnesses,” being among 
the very last which Jesus spoke to his apostles, must have lingered in their ear for the 
rest of their life. In moments of doubt, or of depression, or of danger, the remembrance 
that their Lord and Leader had charged them to be his witnesses may well have stirred 
and strengthened them to fresh courage and to renewed activity. ‘They are words that 
may well stimulate us also to duty and self-sacrifice. 

I. THE UNIQUE SERVICE RENDERED BY THE APOSTLES. They were witnesses of 
“those things,” the greatest things that were ever seen and ever attested in the history 
of mankind; things they were on the full and true statement of which, on the cordial 
and practical acceptance of which, depended the life and the hope of the world. They 
ee face all with whom they came in contact, and declare that they saw with their 
own eyes, heard with their own ears, witnessed in their own persons: 1. A perfectly 
beautiful, a spotless human life, in which, though they saw it under all possible circume 
stances and when under least constraint or reserve, they could find no flaw at all (1 Pet. 
ii, 22). 2. Works of power, which were invariably works of pity and of kindness, of 
such a nature that there was no possibility of mistake. 8, Words of truth and grace 
such as mortal lips had never spoken, and such as met the deepest wants of man’s 
hungering heart, of his yearning and aspiring soul. 4. Sufferings and sorrows beyond 
what others knew, borne with a patience that was sublime. 5. A death undergone in 
shame and pain, amid natural wonders and with more than human nobility. 6. A 
glorious resurrection from the grave. 7. A message of mercy and hope to be delivered 
to all mankind in the name of this great Teacher, Healer, Sufferer, Conqueror. ° 

IL THE VALUABLE SERVICE WHICH I8 OPEN TO US ALL. 1. We also can testify, 
in ~rord, to “ these things.” We leave, and are content to leave, some mysteries which 
belung to the Christian faith; we do not try, as we need not try, either to explain or 
to understand them. But “these things,” which the world needs to know for ite 
inward peace and its true prosperity, we can speak. We are familiar with the holy and 
beautiful life of Jesus Christ. We know the thought, we “have the mind of Christ” 
on all the aeepest and highest subjects with which our character and our destiny are 
bound up. We are conversant with the sufferings and the sorrows of the Saviour; for 
the story of his Passion is better known by us than any other history whatsoever—it 
is not only in our memory, it is in our heart, We can speak of his death and of his 
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triumph over the grave. We know well what is the message of truth and grace he 
desires to be declared to the whole world. We can speak of him and for him. 2. And 
we can find an audience. There are many who will not listen to us, but there are 
those who will. The young, who have a spirit of docility and inquiry; the sick and 
the sad, to whom “the consolation which is in Christ” is the one thing that heals and 
calms; the poor, to whom the pearl of great price is welcome, and who are willing to be 
made “rich toward God;” the disappointed and the weary, who are glad to know of 
One who can give “rest unto the soul ;”—these will receive our testimony. 3. We can 
bear the best and truest witness of the life. What men want to be convinced of is 
that Christianity is a living power; that it not only has very fine sentiments to teach 
—these can be found elsewhere—but that it is a moral and spiritual power that can 
save the lost, can cleanse the foul, can soften the hard-hearted, can humble the proud, 
can arouse the indifferent and obtuse, can infuse cheerfulness and joy into the heart of 
the poor and lowly, can give rest of spirit to those who are encompassed by the cares 
of time, can fill the soul with tender sympathy and prompt to generous and self-denying 
succour, can substitute a forgiving for a vindictive spirit in the wronged, can enable its 
possessors to gain a victory over themselves and over the world and to crown a vic- 
torious life by a death of calm tranquillity and joyful hope. Here is scope for witness- 
bearing ; and, as every Christian man has the truth of Christ on which to feed, the 
example of Christ to follow, and the Holy Spirit of Christ to whom to look for his 
indwelling power, it is open to every disciple to be a witness, whose testimony shall be 
valuable on earth and acceptable in heaven.—O, 


Ver. 49.—The secret of spiritual strength. How came it to pass that the apostles 
of our Lord became such strong men and did such noble work for their Master and for 
mankind so soon after they manifested such weakness as they did? We consider— 

I. THEIR INSUFFICIENCY UP TO THE TIME OF THE ASCENSION. They had been 
receiving for many months the inestimable advantage of Christ’s own teaching for their 
mental enlightenment, and his own influence for their spiritual ennoblement. And 
this teaching and training cannot have been—we may confidently say was not—without 
very great value throughout their subsequent course. Yet they undoubtedly lacked 
something which would complete them for the great task before them. They showed 
but scant determination (Matt. xxvi. 41, 43), but feeble courage (Matt. xxvi. 56), but 
little understanding of their Master’s aim (Acts i. 6); and this, too, at the very close 
of his ministry, when their great and special privilege was expiring. Something more 
they sadly needed to prepare them for their work. 

II. THE PROMISED PowER. 1. Its announcement and its confirmation. It was first 
predicted by the prophets who preceded our Lord (Isa. xliv. 3); and more particularly 
Joel (ii. 28, 29). It was renewed and confirmed, at first more indefinitely, and here 
more definitely, by our Lord (John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26, 27; xvi. 7; text). 2. Its 
historical fulfilment (Acts ii. 1—11), 3. Its permanent results. These men, whose 
character and whose fitness for their grand and lofty mission left much to be desired, 
‘endued with power from on high,’ became wonderfully equipped for and admirably 
adapted to the noble mission to which Christ appointed them. They became strong 
(2) to stand in the evil hour of temptation, defying the authority of Jewish council 
and the sword of Roman ruler; they became strong (2) to suffer, rejoicing that they 
were “counted worthy to suffer shame” for the Master’s sake and Name; they became 
strong (3) to testify, “‘ with great power” giving witness to the Resurrection, and great 
grace being on them all; they became strong (4) to grasp the great central and saving 
truths of the gospel, making known to their own compeers by their speech, and to all 
time by their letters, the “ mystery which was hidden from the generations,” the great 
and gracious purpose of God to the whole race of men; they became strong (5) to build 
and work, to lay the foundation-stone of the gospel of Christ (Eph. ii. 26), of that 
Church of the future which has already endured for eighteen centuries, and is more 
than ever bent on the conversion and conquest of the world. We know what made 
these weak men strong, these failing men to triumph. It was the power of the Holy 
Ghost resting upon them, opening their eyes that they might see, quickening their 
souls that they might feel, nerving their hearts that they might stand, strengthening 
their hands that they might labour and achieve, 
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III. Irs tastine Lesson. It is this which, if anything does, will make us strong 
also, What the Christian workman wants is the power which comes immediately from 
God, the inspiration of the Divine Spirit; in truth, the same bestowal as that which 
the apostles were now promised and afterwards received. The miraculous endowments 
which accompanied the gift of the Holy Ghost were but the accidents of the bestowal. 
The power to heal without failure or to speak without error was nothing to the power 
to testify without fear and to live without reproach, 


“ Though on our heads no tongues of fire 
Their wondrous powers impart,” 


we need, as much as they did then, the illuminating, sanctifying, empowering influences 
of Heaven—“ God’s Spirit in our heart.” Without that, our most heroic efforts will fail ; 
with it, our humblest endeavours will succeed. To gain that we must have (1) purity 
of heart and aim; (2) earnest and believing prayer.—C. 


Ver. 50.—The Ascension. Many thoughts offer themselves to us as we think upon 
this last scene. 

I. THE FITNESS OF THE PLACE WHENCE JESUS ASCENDED. Not, indeed, that Jerusalem 
could claim to be worthy of such an honour—Jerusalem that had but lately dyed its 
hands in the blood of its Messiah. But as the ancient dwelling-place of God, as the 
seat and source of heavenly truth, as the metropolis of religion upon the earth, as the 
place that furnishes the name and type of the city of our hope, as the joyous gathering- 
place of the good,—it was well that, from without its walls, he whose presence makes 
the home and the joy and the glory of his people should pass to his throne. For from 
that moment “Jerusalem” meant another thing to mankind. Christ took up its 
meaning as he rose. All the associations of love and hope, of grandeur and gladness, 
which had belonged to the earthly are transferred to the heavenly city, where he dwells 
in glory, where he reigns in power. There is a transference, not formal but actual, 
of the centre and metropolis of religious thought from the Jerusalem below to the 
Jerusalem above. 

Il. THE NATURE OF THE LAST SCENE. “They climb the hillside; they cross its 
summit; they are approaching Bethany. He stops; they gather round. He looks 
upon them; he lifts his hands; he begins to bless them. What love unutterable in 
that parting look! What untold riches in that blessing! His hands are uplifted, his 
lips engaged in blessing, when slowly he begins to rise. Harth has lost her power to 
keep him; the waiting up-drawing heavens claim him as their own. He rises, but 
still, as he floats upward through the yielding air, his eyes are bent on those uplooking 
men; his arms are stretched over them in the attitude of benediction, his voice is heard 
dying away in blessings as he ascends, Awe-struck, in silence they follow him with 
straining eyes as his body lessens to sight, till the commissioned cloud enfolds, cuts off 
all further vision, and closes the earthly and sensible communion between Jesus and 
his disciples ” (Dr. Hanna). 

Ill. THe RECEPTION THE SAVIOUR HAD IN HEAVEN. There have been “ triumphant 
entries” in this little world of ours, and in the history of our human race, the pouring 
forth in loud acclaim of the pride and joy of many thousands of hearts. But to what 
a vanishing point do they smk when placed by the side of this entry of the conquering 
Saviour into heaven! Though unable to form any conception that can approach the 
glorious reality, yet we may well love to linger in imagination over that blessed scene, 
His struggle over, his sorrows borne, his temptations met and mastered, his work 
finished, his great battle fought and his victory won,—the victorious Lord passes through 
all the ranks of the angelic host, amid their reverent worship and adoring acclamations, 
to his throne of power and glory. 


“Look, ye saints! the sight is glorious: 
See the Man of sorrows now 
From the fight returned victorious; 
Every knee to him shall bow.” 


IV. Tue EFFECT IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED ON THE MINDS OF THE DISCIPLES. Blank 
dismay, inconsolable sorrow, should we think? So thinking, we should be wrong, 
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They “ returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” Yet their Master was gone from them 
to return no more till that uncertain and distant day of which the angels spoke 
(Acts i. 11). How do we account for this? The explanation is found here—they 
were now perfectly assured of the Divine mission of Jesus Christ. His death had cast 
a dark shadow of doubt and dread over their hearts. His resurrection had revived their 
confidence and their hope. But this final manifestation, this “sign in the heavens,” 
this act of being taken up, like Elijah, into heaven, swept away the last fragment of 
doubt that may have been left behind; they were now absolutely sure, without any 
reserve or qualification whatever, that the Master they had loved and served was indeed 
their true Messiah, the Sent of God, worthy of their deepest veneration and their 
strongest attachment; so they “ worshipped him” reverently, and went back to Jeru- 
salem with the joy of faith and love filling their souls. There is no misery so unen- 
durable as doubt, and there is no blessedness so sweet as rest of heart after spiritual 
disquietude. 

V. ITs PERMANENT EFFECT ON THE APOSTLES’ MINDS. This was unreservedly good. 
It was “expedient for them that he should go away.” His bodily absence changed the 
complexion of their dependence upon him. It had been that of childhood; it was now 
to be that of manhood. With him by their side, as he had been, they would not have 
become the “ men in him” they did become after he left them. The deeper and fuller 
knowledge of him they gained by his departure led to an enlargement of faith and 
to a deepening of love, and also to that fulness of attachment and consecration we 
recognize and rejoice in during their later life. They came to know him and love him 
and serve him as the Divine Saviour of mankind, and this made them worthier men 
and truer servants of their Lord. All earthly ambitions respecting the right and left 
hand of the throne were transformed into a noble consecration to the invisible Lord. 

VI. Irs PRICELESS VALUE TO OURSELVES. 1. Christ is accessible to us all. Had he 
lived and reigned at Jerusalem, or some other sacred metropolis, he would only have 
been accessible to those who dwelt or journeyed there. But now he is “with us all.” 
For heaven is everywhere; the throne of grace is within the reach of the faintest 
whisper that comes from every burdened heart, from every seeking soul, wheresoever 
it may be breathed, A living faith can now realize the constant nearness of its living 
Lord; it has not to take even a sabbath day’s journey to find itself in his presence 
and to make known its request. 2. He is seated on the throne of power. To him who 
has passed into the heavens we can realize that “all power is given” (Matt. xxviii. 18). 
We can well believe that our Master in heaven can do for us what we ask of him; 
that his arm is one of glorious might ; that his hand has plenteousness of bounty and 
of blessing. And in all our time of need we can go to him, with holy confidence, to 
ask of him the help, the guidance, the blessing, we require. 3. He has all rightful 
authority. If he still dwelt on earth, we might be dubious of this; but to the heavenly 
Saviour we unanimously and cordially ascribe all headship; to him we yield our willing 
and unquestioning obedience ; and we rejoice to believe that he is ruling and governing 
the affairs of his Church, and reigning in the interests of the whole human race; that 
it is his hand that is at the helm, and that will safely guide the tempest-ridden vessel 
to the harbour. 4. He is our constant and ever-living Lord. With all that is earthly 
we associate change and death; with the heavenly we connect the thought of con- 
tinuance und life. Of our heavenly Lord we can think, and we delight to think, that 
whoever changes he is evermore the same, “ yesterday, and to-day, and for ever;” that 
while human ministers “are not suffered to continue by reason of death,” he hath “an 
unchangeable priesthood,” and is able to save evermore (“to the uttermost ”) all those 
“that come unto God by him.” And as we look forward to the future, and realize our 
own mortality, we cherish the joyous thought that, if we do but “abide in him” until 
the evening shadows gather and “ life’s long day” passes into the darkness of death, 
we shall, in heaven’s eternal morning, open our eyes to see the “ King in his beauty,” 
to “behold his glory,” and shall “sit down with him on his throne,” sharing for ever 
his own and his saints’ everlasting rest.—O, 


Vers. 1—12.— The Resurrection discovered. When the women and the other mourners 
left the Lord’s tomb on the evening of the Crucifixion, it was with the intention, afte 
the sabbath was past, of completing the embalmment. This office of love seems to 
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have been left largely to the women; for it is they who make their way, in the early 
morning of the first day of the week, to the sepulchre. They seem to have had no 
knowledge, for they had no apprehension, of the Roman guard, which was manifestly 

laced at the sepulchre on the Jewish sabbath, when the disciples and the women were 

eeping the sad day in strictest privacy. Their one apprehension was how to roll 
away the stone; but, like so many apprehended difficulties, it was found to vanish 
away—some hands stronger than women’s had been before them and had rolled away 
the stone, and left them no difficulty in discovering an empty tomb. The narrative of 
John about Mary Magdalene’s visit is quite consistent with Luke’s narrative; for, as 
Gilbert West has pointed out in his admirable analysis of the Resurrection-history, 
Mary rushes off alone to tell the disciples, “‘ They have taken away the Lord out of the 
sepulchre, and we know not where they have laid him”—implying that others had 
been with her at the tomb. Without any misgivings, therefore, about the reliable 
character of the history, let us point out the instructive steps in the discovery of our 
Lord’s resurrection. 

I. THE WOMEN WITH THE SPICES DISCOVER AN EMPTY ToMB. (Vers. 1—3.) They had 
employed the evening after the sabbath was past in preparing all that was needful for 
embalming thoroughly and finally the Saviour’s body. It was with this fragrant burden 
they made their way in the twilight towards the tomb, to find their fears groundless 
and the stone already removed. But a new fear now laid hold on them. There is no 
body in the tomb; it is empty. They do not appear to have taken in the significance 
of the grave-clothes carefully put aside because never to be needed more, as John did 
at his subsequent visit; their whole anxiety was about what had become of the dear 
body aeatethos had come to embalm. The empty tomb was a discovery. The first 
impression, as indicated by Mary’s message (John xx. 2), was that their enemies had 
seized the body and disposed of it to defeat all their ideas of embalming. One thing 
is certain from the history, that neither the women nor the disciples could have been 
parties to the removal of the body. 

Il. THE WOMEN THAT WAITED GOT EXPLANATIONS FROM THE ANGELS. (Vers. 4—7.) 
Mary Magdalene, acting on impulse, seems to have hurried off to tell Peter and John 
about the discovery of the empty tomb, while her companions wait longer to get some 
explanation, if possible, regarding it, And the waiting women are not disappointed, 
Angels appear in shining garments, and, as the women sink before them in terror, they 
proceed to reassure them with the glad tidings, “ Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? He is not here, but is risen: remember how he spake unto you when he was 
yet in Galilee, saying, The Son of man must be delivered into the bands of sinful men, 
and be crucified, and the third day rise again.” It was the angels that reminded them 
of the promise of resurrection, and how it was now fulfilled. This is the second stage, 
therefore, in the discovery of the Resurrection. The fear of the women had been that 
the Jews had got the body. But there could have been no such plot carried out, for 
the very simple reason that, if they had got the body and it had not risen, they could 
have produced such evidence at the Pentecost as would have overturned the apostolic 
testimony, and prevented the inauguration of the Christian society. The angelic 
explanation, based as it was on our Lord’s previous promises, was the only satisfactory 
one. The Resurrection was the fulfilment of Christ’s deliberate plan. 

Il. THE REPORT OF THE WOMEN TO THE ELEVEN AND THE REST. (Vers. 8—11.) 
It is quite reasonable to suppose that Mary Magdalene was the forerunner of the rest, 
and through her report induced Peter and John to start at once for the sepulchre, while 
the main body of the women, consisting of Joanna, Mary the mother of James, and 
others, returned more leisurely to make their report. At all events, the narrative of 
Luke implies all that is given by Matthew and by John. For the disciples who went 
to Emmaus distinctly say that certain of the disciples “went to the sepulchre, and 
found it even so as the women had said; but him they saw not” (ver. 24)——implying 
that the women, in their report, had spoken of having seen the Master.1 The testimony 
of the women was based upon a threefold foundation—first, the assurance of the angels ; 
secondly, the promise of resurrection given in Galilee by the Lord; thirdly, according to 


1 Cf, Gilbert West’s ‘Observations on the History and Evidences of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ’—a work which received favourable recognition from Lessing, in his remar: 


appended to the ‘ Wolfenbiittel Fragments.’ 
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Matthew’s account, an interview with the risen Lord himself (Matt. xxviii. 9, 10). 
It was a remarkable testimony certainly, but at the same time it had ample warrant. 

IV. THE BEST-ATTESTED FACTS MAY SEEM, TO DAZED MINDS, THE IDLEST FANCIES. 
(Ver. 11.) The poor disciples are, however, so overpowered with grief and disappoint- 
ment that they are utterly unprepared for the announcement of the Resurrection, 
Here the suppler mind of woman is revealed in contrast to the more plodding, sifting, 
logic-demanding mind of man. The women enjoy the consolations of the Resurrection 
much sooner than the men, They take in the evidence at a glance. They do not 
question. They simply accept. But the disciples will not believe in ahurry. And 
so the messengers of the best tidings ever related unto men are at first in the position 
of the Master himself, and constrained to cry, “ Who hath believed our report?” And 
the unbelieving criticism of to-day is more unreasonable than the disciples were before 
the women. Because the resurrection of Christ may break in upon the ideas of nature’s 
absolute uniformity which the critics have adopted, the whole evidence of resurrectione 
power continued through the ages is to be treated as an idle tale! Minds may be so 
dazed with grief or with success on certain lines as to discredit the completest evidence 
ever offered to the world, Before prejudice, the strongest facts get resolved into the 
idlest fancies. We should earnestly seek an impartial mind. 

V. PerEe’s FIRST ATTEMPT TO DEAL WITH THE EVIDENCE OF THR RESURRECTION. 
(Ver. 12.) Peter, as we learn from John’s account, accompanied by John, rushes off to 
see the sepulchre. He reaches it after John, but pushes past him, and goes into the 
sepulchre. There he sees the linen clothes laid by themselves, yet departs without 
reaching anything but perplexity. To John’s keener intellect the grave-clothes, so neatly 
deposited and the napkin laid in a place by itself, show that Jesus had risen, and laid 
aside his sleeping-clothes, as we do our night-dresses in the morning, because he had 
entered on the day of resurrection, John becomes a believer in the Resurrection on 
circumstantial evidence. Peter, it would seem, cannot make it out, and has to get 
a personal interview somewhat later on that day (cf. ver. 34), before he can take it in. 
It thus appears that one mind may handle the Resurrection evidence successfully, while 
another may only stumble through it into deeper perplexity. But when a soul like 
Peter is in earnest, the Lord will not leave him in the darkness, but will grant such 
further light as will dispel the gloom and dissipate all perplexity. Meanwhile the 
discovery of Christ’s resurrection is but the interesting first stage in the remarkable 
evidence to part of which we have yet to proceed.—R. M. E. 


Vers. 13—35.—The risen Christ the best Escort on the pilgrimage of life. We left 
Peter in perplexity, but he and John must have returned to the rest of the disciples, 
and reported the emptiness of the sepulchre, but that they had not seen the Risen One 
(ver. 24). John does not seem to have communicated his own convictions unto the 
others. Most likely he is turning the matter over in his mind, as contemplative and 
deep-thinking men will do before giving a public pronouncement. Meanwhile there is 
a dispersion of some of the disciples that very afternoon. Thomas seems to have gone 
away, and to have remained away that night. And two of them proceed seven or eight 
miles into the country to Emmaus, where their home seems to have been. It is these 
two pilgrims that we are now to follow. ‘They leave the city, and their conversation 
is sad. They are discussing the bright hopes which have been so lately quenched by 
the crucifixion of their Lord. It is while so sad that Jesus joins them ; for he who had 
been the “Man of sorrows” and “ acquainted with grief” is ever breaking in upon 
men’s troubles to relieve them. His treatment of these “ unwilling sceptics,” as the 
have been lately called, is most instructive He probes their sorrow, gets an insight 
into its cause, gets them to state their hopes, their disappointments, and the rumours 
they had heard of his resurrection. On this basis, although apparently an unknown 
Stranger, he proceeds to show them their error and slowness in not believing all that 
the prophets have spoken about Messiah. Beginning, therefore, at Moses, he expounds 
to them from all the prophets that Messiah must first suffer, and then enter into hig 
glory. The exposition was so brilliant and interesting, that they felt their heartg 
burning within them during the process. Then, under compulsion, he enters their 
lodging at Emmaus, sits down as Guest, then proceeds as Host to distribute the food ag 


* Cf. Munger’s ‘ Appeal to Life,’ p. 25. 
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at the sacramental meal. Not till then did they recognize their risen Lord in the 
devout Being who graced their board. Once recognized, and thus dispelling all their 
doubt, he vanishes into the invisible. Such experience could not be quietly kept at 
Emmaus, They resolve to return that very night to Jerusalem, to report their interview, 
and how blessed an Escort Jesus had been in their pilgrimage. They are in time for 
the manifestation of the Risen One to the assembled disciples. We may learn from the 
narrative such lessons as these. 

I. JESUS MAKES HIS ADVENT TO US WHEN OUR SOULS ARE SAD. This is the very 
spirit of the dispensation. Thus he cried, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest” (Matt. xi. 28). And as the risen Saviour he 
prefers, we may well believe, the house of mourning to the house of mirth. Not only 
80, but when souls are in sad perplexity, when they are “ unwilling sceptics,” it is his 
delight to come and be their Escort along life’s way, and lead them out of gloom and 
difficulty into real peace and joy. Now, when we know how accessible he is through 
prayer, we should never undertake any pilgrimage without securing the companionship 
of Jesus. 

Il. WE LEARN THAT JESUS I8 OFTEN WITH US WHILE WE KNoW IT Not. Here 
was he with these two pilgrims, taking step by step with them to Emmaus, and yet 
their eyes were so holden that they did not know him. He was near them, but they 
did not know him. Is not this the case with all of us? He is at our side, he takes 
every step with us, but we are so blinded with care and preoccupation that we fail to 
see him or enjoy his society as we should. ‘The omnipresence of Jesus should be the 
believer’s constant consolation. 

III. JEsvus 1s HIMSELF AT ONCE THE GREAT SUBJECT AND THE GREAT Expos!ToR 
or Scripture. Here we find him, after listening so sympathetically to all the difficulties 
of the disciples, proceeding to expound to them, “in all the Scriptures, the things con- 
cerning himself.” ‘The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” And here it is 
well to notice what is the substance of the whole revelation. It is put in these words 
of the risen Saviour, “ Ought not Messiah to have suffered these things, and to have 
entered (civeAdeiv) into his glory?” The Authorized and Revised Versions have alike 
failed to give the proper rendering here. Our Lord declares that he has entered 
already into his glory, just as he has already passed through his sufferings. We believe 
it can be made out from this and other passages that our Lord ascended—of course 
invisibly—without disciples as spectators, to heaven, and reported himself on high 
immediately after telling Mary, “I ascend [not ‘will ascend’) unto my Father and 
your Father, to my God and your God” (John xx. 17; cf. also Bush on ‘ The Resurrec- 
tion.’) This supposition of an ascension on the very day of the Resurrection enables us 
to understand his movements during the rest of the day, and his bestowal of the Spirit, 
which was conditioned on his glorification, in the evening (John xx. 22; cf. John 
vii. 89). It also enables us to regard heaven as his head-quarters during the forty 
days before his visible ascension from Olivet. Upon this interesting subject we cannot 
now dwell, however; but we content ourselves by pointing it out, and emphasizing the 
fact of Jesus as the suffering and glorified Messiah being the Hero, the Substance, and 
the great Expositor of revelation. It is when we look for him in the Word that it 
becomes luminous and delightful. 

IV. THE ENTERTAINMENT OF JESUS IS SURE TO LEAD TO SPECIAL BLESSING. These 
two men insisted on Jesus sojourning with them, because it was towards evening and 
the day was far spent. And as he sojourned, he was transmuted from Guest to Host, 
and gave them a sacramental instead of common feast. It is when devoutly asking a 
blessing on the bread that he is recognized, only, however, to vanish like a vision from 
their sight. Now we may pass through an analogous experience. Is not this what is 
meant by the Master when he says, “ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me” (Rev. iii. 20)? If we are open-hearted, and welcome Jesus, he will 
enter our hearts and sup with us, taking whatever we have to give him, and delighting 
in it, and enable us to sup with him. He will change into a Host from being our Guest. 
It was thus he acted at the marriage of Cana; it was thus he acted at Emmaus; it was 
thus he acted on the shore of the Galilean lake. He may be Guest, but he will soon 


show hiwself to be our Host, and give us a feast of fat things. 
20 
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V. Lirz Is LARGELY A LIVING UPON HAPPY MEMORIES, As soon as the Risen One 
had vanished, they began to compare notes about the burning heart, and all the happy 
memories of their journey from Jerusalem. And as they plodded in that night through 
the dark to report their great discovery, they lived upon the happy memory. But, had 
they only known it, the risen Jesus was in some way making that return journey to 
Jerusalem too, making for the same upper room, to reveal himself to the disciples, and 
their fellowship with him might have been repeated. At all events, we need not live 
on happy memories, but may enjoy Christ’s spiritual presence and his escort all through 
the pilgrimage of life. It is this which will make the present life a heaven, not by 
anticipation merely, but in actual enjoyment; for fellowship with Christ, even though 
he be unseen, is the chief element of heaven, May we have the great Escort with us 
all the way !—R. M. E. 


Vers. 836—53.—Infallible proofs and inevitable partings. The Emmaus pilgrims 
have hardly entered the upper room and reported their interview with Jesus, receiving 
the intelligence that perplexed Peter has got his perplexity resolved, when, notwith- 
standing that the doors are barred for fear of the Jews, the Risen One appears in the 
midst of them, and says, “Peace be unto you!” They are at first terrified at such an 
advent, seeing that it sets aside the ordinary laws of matter, and shows all precaution 
unavailing when Jesus is determined to get in. But he soon disabuses their minds 
and dismisses their troubles. Although he can get through barred doors, he is not 
a disembodied spirit, but a Person with flesh and bones. This he proceeds to demon- 
strate to their sense-perceptions. Having given them infallible proofs, he next proceeds 
to expound the Scriptures im detail to them, just as he had done on the way to Emmaus, 
On these sure foundations he bases their faith, and sends them forth, commissioned to 
preach repentance and remission of sins. He concludes his interview with the promise 
of the Father, for which they were to wait at Jerusalem after his visible ascension. 
And so he is carried up to heaven from Bethany, and the disciples return to wait at 
Jerusalem in joy until they receive power from on high, And here we have to 
notice— 

I. THE MESSAGE OF THE RISEN SAVIOUR TO DISTRACTED SOULS I8 PEACE. The salu- 
tation of the Hast received new depth and meaning when employed by the risen Saviour, 
when for the first time he appeared among his assembled disciples. He only could 
pacify them. He is the same “ Peacemaker” still. It is his advent which drives 
away distractions, and secures a peace which passeth all understanding. 

Il, THe RISEN JESUS SUPPLIES INFALLIBLE PROOFS OF HIS RESURRECTION TO THE 
PACIFIED DISCIPLES. When pacified by him, they were then fitted for judgment. To 
place the proofs before worldly, distracted souls would have been throwing pearls before 
swine! It is before the disciples whose fears have been dispelled that he places the 
proofs. He urges calm investigation. Here are his hands and feet and side. Handle 
him, use sense-perception to the utmost. Make out that he has a body, and the same 
one which was crucified. Their joy at the proofs overpowered them for the moment, 
so that they could hardly credit it. ‘Then he asked them for meat, and was content 
to eat before them a piece of a broiled fish. The honeycomb addition is not supported 
by the best manuscripts, and has been omitted in the Revised Version. The last doubt 
must depart before such proofs. It is the same Saviour who had been crucified, and 
he is among them in a body, able to partake of food, and perform all the functions 
assigned to a body dominated by a healthy spirit. Now, although we cannot see or 
handle the Risen One, we have yet the evidence of his Resurrection so set before us that 
only crimiaal partiality can resist it. Dr. Arnold, so accomplished an historian, declares 
that there is no fact of history sustained by better evidence? If we made sure of 
impartial and fearful minds to begin with, the infallible proofs would be recognized in 
their full power. 

III. Tez Risex SavIoUR HELPS HIS SERVANTS TO UNDERSTAND THE SorIPTuREs, 
We learn from John’s account that “he breathed on them,” and so conveyed to them 
the Holy Ghost. Along with the outward exposition, therefore, of the Scripture refer- 


’ Cf. on this important point a sermon by Bishop Reichel on ‘ The Necosary Limits of 
Christian Evidences.’ 


* ‘Sermons on Christian Life: its Hopes, its Fears, and its Close” 4th edit., pp. 15, 16. 
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ences to himself, there is given the inward inspiration. It is this which made these 
men such masters of the sacred oracles so far as they indicate Christ’s mission. With 
Opened understandings, with inspired hearts, the once sealed book became an open 
secret, and the fountain-head of missionary enterprise. And the witnesses need similar 
enlightenment still. By waiting on the Master prayerfully and studiously we shall 
obtain the key to interpretation, and have the fairy palaces unlocked for us. 

IV. A GOsPEL OF BEPENTANCE AND REMISSION OF SINS OF A UNIVERSAL CHARACTER 
18 TO BE PREACHED IN HIs Namsg. For Christ comes to make men sorry for their sins, 
while at the same time they enjoy the sense of their pardon. As risen Saviour, he is 
the outward Guarantee of our justification from all things from which we could not be 
justified by the Law of Moses. He was “delivered for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification” (Rom. iv. 25). And to these benefits all nations are to have 
access. The proofs of resurrection, the understanding of the Scriptures, and the inspira- 
- tion of the Holy Ghost, were with a view to a practical issue in the publication of glad 
tidings to all nations. 

V. PowEk Is GUARANTEED IF THEY WAIT PRAYERFULLY AT JERUSALEM. They had 
got the Spirit as zephyr-breath. They had still to get him in Pentecostal and fiery 
power. Hence they are encouraged by the Lord to wait for this at Jerusalem, for work 
without spiritual power would be useless. And they waited, and were made world- 
conquerors by the gift of power. So ought the Lord’s people to wait for power still, 

VL Tux AscENSION WAS THE NECESSARY COMPLEMENT OF RESURRECTION, AND THB 
GUARANTEE OF ULTIMATE VIcTORY. We have already seen reason for believing that, on 
the day of resurrection, Jesus privately ascended to the Father, reported himself there, 
and made heaven his head-quarters during “ the great forty days.” But a public ascen- 
sion before the assembled disciples was necessary to establish their faith and joy. And 
so they were permitted to see their beloved Lord ascending, in spite of gravitation, up 
into the blue heavens, and speeding towards the centre of the universe at the right 
hand of God. Yet the inevitable separation did not prevent them from returning to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and continuing there until the Pentecost. They divided 
their time between the upper room and the temple. They waited in joyful anticipation 
of the promised power, and they got it in due season, And the Ascension ought to be 
to all believers a matter of definite experience. It is to this St. Paul refers when he 
speaks, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, of being “raised up together with Christ, and 
made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” ‘There is an ascension-experi- 
ence as well as a resurrection-experience—an experience in which we feel that we have 
risen superior to all earthly attractions, and that we, setting our affections, indeed, on 
things above, are sitting by faith among them with our Lord. It is this ecstatic state 
which heralds the advent of spixitual power. May it belong w ail of uwal—R. M. EB 
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